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PREFACE. 


Tu unexpected degree of favor with which the following 


Work has been received by the Public, has excited the ſolici- 


| tude of the Writer to render it yet leſs unworthy of their ap- 
probation. In the preſent edition, therefore, not only have 


very conſiderable additions been made to the text and notes, 


but the whole has been divided into books, with tables of 
contents, marginal dates and references, and a general index. 
It muſt now be finally committed to its fate, in the conſci- 
ouſneſs that Turk has in all things been adhered to with 


the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity, ſo far as the knowledge of it 


was attainable. He who is moſt ſenſible how vaſt is the 
ſphere of ſcience, how narrow the limits of the human un- 
derſtanding, will be moſt ready to excuſe the errors and de- 


fects which remain. A perfect hiſtory demands qualifica- 
tions and endowments far ſuperior to any that ever fell, or 


ever will fall, to the lot of any individual—univerſal know- 
ledge, undeviating rectitude, unerring ſagacity. But con- 
ſummate excellence is not the lot of humanity; and much 
ſalutary 
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ſalutary inſtruction may be derived by thoſe who are Capa- 0 


ble of reflecting diſpaſſionately and philoſaphically on the 
courſe of events, and of deducing juſt and accurate conclu- 


ſions from recorded facts, although the writer who tranſmits 


them to poſterity is perhaps himſelf, from perſonal partiali- 
ties or from local and temporary prejudices, incapable of 
diſcerning the nature and ſcope of their powerful though 


ſilent monitions. The annals of nations,” ſays the firſt of 


hiſtorians (Thucyd. lib. i. cap. 22.), are the precious depo- 


| fitory of that experience, which each age bequeaths to the 
ages which ſhall come after it.” © Hiſtory,” ſays a juſtly 
celebrated modern writer, in alluſion to and illuſtration of 


this remark, “is a theatre, on which politics and morals ap- 
pear in action. Youth from it receive thoſe firſt impreſſions 
which are deciſive of their future deſtiny. : Sovereigns and 


people may derive from hiſtory the moſt important leſſons. 


The hiſtorian, therefore, ſhould be as inflexible as juſtice, of 
which he is to maintain the rights, and linpere as truth, of 


awhich he profeſſes himſelf the organ. So auguſt, in a word, 


are his functions, that the utility of hiſtory can only be im- 
paired by thoſe who know not how to write it, nor doubted 
of but by thoſe who know not how to read it.” Travels of 


Anacharſts. 


In —_ to the firſt volume of the preſent publication, 
compriſing the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
now for the firſt time preſented to the world, the Author has 


| deviated little, if at all, from his original plan. Where he 


has varied from the earlier hiſtories, he has not merely re- 
ferred to but quoted his authorities; which, during the pe- 


riod in queſtion, are chiefly Sir John Dalrymple and Mr. 
Macpherſon ; ; 
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Macpherſon; to whom the Public owe great obligation for 
their intereſting and important communications. Ralph is à 
vaſt ſtorehouſe of hiſtoric information; and his minute and 
laudable accuracy as an annaliſt, makes ample compenſation, 
for his literary defeds, his captious comments, and perverſe 
paradoxes. Biſhop Burnet is, for the moſt part, highly enter- 
| taining, notwithſtanding his vanity, his negligence, his cre- * 
dulity, and his prejudices. Placed in the midſt of the ſcenes 
which he delineates with a rough, not a feeble, pencil, he has 
- evidently no reſerves or diſguiſe: and though his authority 
is very ſlender, unſupported by any concurrent teſtimony, 
yet is his Hiſtory ſuch as every ſucceeding writer with cau- 
— tion may greatly avail himſelf of. Tindal, an obſequious 
Whig devoted to the politics of the Court, contains very va- 
luaBle materials, although thrown together in a ſort of chaotic 
maſs at once unanimated and unenlightened. Smollet had 
unqueſtionably talents, but his genius was entirely turned to 
the low and the ludicrous. Of the dignity and beauty of 
hiſtoric compoſition he had no conception; and much leſs 
could he boaſt of poſſeſſing any portion of its all-pervading 
and philoſophic ſpirit. His work is a dull and often malig- 
nant compilation, equally deſtitute of inſtruction or of amuſe- 
ment. The Parliamentary Debates and Journals ſupplied an £ 
 inexhauſtible fund of matter; and the State-papers of Cole, | 
 Hardwicke, Lamberti, &c. have been conſulted with much 
advantage. A multitude of inferior, but by no means unim- 
portant, publications have alſo been adverted to with no little 
care and aſliduity ; ſuch as the Memoirs of the Duke of Ber. 
wick, of the Marquis de Feuquieres, M. de Torcy, M. de „ 
Vuillars, M. Meſnager, Lediard's Life of the Duke of Marl- 
| borough, Ducheſs of Marlborough's Narrative, Colonel Hook's 
3 Negotiations 
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Negotiations in Scotland, Lord Balcarras s Letter to Ning 
James, &c. &c. and numerous quotations made from them, 
as will appear in the courſe of the Work. 


With regard to the preſent reign, whatever appears re- 
mote from general knowledge is related on the authority 
of perſons the diſcloſure of whoſe names, however flatter- 
ing to the pride of the writer, would be highly and mani- 
feſtly improper. In this reſpect, therefore, the Hiſtory muſt 
be conſidered as an originalwork, the credit due to which 


» muſt depend, at leaſt for a time, u upon the general reputation 
of the Author; who has inſerted nothing but what he had the 


beſt reaſon to rely upon as authentic. With this ſole excep- 
tion, he has been invariably careful to cite his authorities 
whenever the occaſion appeared to him important and One 
matic enough to demand it. 
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- SINCE the above Preface was written, and even printed, 


a work has appeared under the title of Memoirs of Sir R- 


bert Walpole, by the Rev. Mr. Coxe, Rector of Bemerton,” 
to which the original papers annexed give conſequence, and 
in which the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Brunſwic is attacked 
with fingular illiberality. The Author of the Hiſtory is 
charged * with negligence and want of cander in the higheſt 
degree,” in his account of the times to which Mr. Coxe's 
Memoirs relate. And he is expreſsly accuſed of being © a 
mere copyiſt of Smollet as to facts, though differing 1 in ſpe- 
culations.” To this general accuſation a general anſwer 
only can | be given; and though the language may be deemed 

« uncandid, 


NN 
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unc andid, it is abſolutely neceſſary to pronounce this afibrtioh 
to be an egregious and malignant falſchood. Whoever ob- 
ſerves the different ſentiments expreſſed i in the foregoing Pre- 


face, of the comparative merits of Tindal and Smollet, will 
- perceive it to be utterly incredible, that when both Hiltories 
were lying open before him, the Author of the preſent 


work could prefer the authority of Smollet to that of Tin- 
dal, ſo juſtly appreciated by Mr. Coxe. To juſtify a poſi- 


tion intended to ſubvert the credit of the writer he attacks, 


but calculated only to deſtroy his own, nothing leſs can be 


inſiſted on, than that Mr. Coxe ſhould point out ſpecific in- 
ſtances, in which the Hiſtorian of the Houſe of Brunſwic 


has been guided by the authority of Smollet in oppoſition 
to that of Tindal, a writer of indubitably ſuperior informa- 


tion, and has adopted his repreſentation of facts in prefe- 


rence to the account given by Tindal. But this is impoſſible. 


In reſpect to the trivial points which conſtitute the ſubject of 


Mr. Coxe's trivial criticiſms in the progreſs of his work, it is 
not indeed improbable, that by a too firm reliance on Smollet 
where Tindal is ſilent, the Author of the Hiſtory may have 
been led into ſome inaccuracies, which on due examination 
he will be ready and happy to correct. But when ſuch ea- 
gerneſs of cenſure is diſplayed, and errors ſo unimportant 
only can be diſcovered, a virtual compliment is certainly, 
however unintentionally, paid. Nor can it be a ſubject cf aſto- 


niſhment that Mr. Coxe, whoſe enviable lot it is © to live 


among the Great *,” after obtaining acceſs to ſo many magni- 
ficent libraries nd MS. collections, ſhould be able to detect 
ſome minute faults and occaſional inadvertencies in the work 
of a writer poſſeſſing no ſuch advantages. For ſuch. a taſk 


* Envy muſt own I live among the Great. Porr. 
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James, &c. &c. and numerous quotations made from them, 
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unc andid, it is abſolutely neceſſary to pronounce this aſſertion 


to be an egregious and malignant falſchogd. Whoever ob- 
ſerves the different ſentiments expreſled in thexforegoing Pre- 
face, of the comparative merits of Tindal and Smollet, will 
perceive it to be utterly incredible, that when both Hiſtories 
were lying open before him, the Author of the preſent 
work could prefer the authority of Smollet to that of Tin- 
dal, ſo juſtly appreciated by Mr. Coxe. To juſtiſy a poſi- 


tion intended to ſubvert the credit of the writer he attacks, 
but calculated only to deſtroy his own, nothing leſs can be 
inſiſted on, than that Mr. Coxe ſhould point out ſpecific in- 


ſtances, in which the Hiſtorian of the Houſe of Brunſwic 


has been guided by the authority of Smollet in oppoſition 


to that of Tindal, a writer of indubitably ſuperior informa- 


tion, and has adopted his repreſentation of facts in prefe- 


rence to the account given by Tindal. But this is impoſſible. 


i In reſpect to the trivial points which conſtitute the ſubject of 


Mr. Coxe's trivial criticiſms in the progreſs of his work, it is 


not indeed improbable, that by a too firm reliance on Smollet 


where Tindal 1s filent, the Author of the Hiſtory may have 
been led into ſome inaccuracies, which on due examination 


he will be ready and happy to correct. But when ſuch ca- 


gerneſs of cenſure is diſplayed, and errors ſo unimportant 
only can be diſcovered, a virtual compliment is certainly, 


however unintentionally, paid. Nor can it be a ſubject of aſto- 


niſhment that Mr. Coxe, whoſe enviable lot it is © to hve 
among the Great “,“ after obtaining acceſs to ſo many magni- 


ficent libraries and MS. collections, ſhould be able to detect 


ſome minute faults and occaſional inadvertencies in the work 


ofa writer poſſeſſing no ſuch advantages. For ſuch. a taſk 


* Envy muſt own I live among the Great. Porr. 
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the genius and talents of Mr. Coxe ſeem. indeed peculiarly 
— . t 


The critic-eye, that microſcope of wit, 
Sees huits and pores, examines bit by bit: 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 
The body's harmony, the beaming ſoul, 
Are things which Kuſter, Burman, Waſſe ſhall fee 
When man's whole frame is obvious to a flea, 4 — 
| Dunciap. 


Mr. Gola 4 that the A of the Hiſtory fy the 


Houſe of. Brunſ{wic, and alſo Dr. Smollet, whoſe name by 


a petty and contemptible artifice he chooſes invariably to 


couple with that of Belſham—* dazzled by the eloquence of 
Pulteney, ſeduced by the ſophiſtry of Bolingbroke, or de- 
luded by the ſpeciouſneſs of Cheſterfield, appear to have 
formed their opinions without compariſon, to have ſtigma- 
tized the whole adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole as an 


uniform maſs of corruption and depravity ; as a gloomy 


period, during which not a ſingle ray of light gleams through 
the impenetrable darkneſs.” This is by no means true, even 
of Dr. Smollet : and of the Author of the Brunſwic Hiſtory 


groſsly and palpably falſe. The beſt mode of confuting a 


calumny of this nature, is to ſelect a few paſſages from the 
Hiſtory itſelf; which will thus exhibit the juſtice and candor 
of Mr. Coxe in a ſingularly ſtriking point of view. _ 


Vol. ii. p. 131, in reference to the South Sea project are to 


be found the following obſervations: It is evident from the 


wild and extravagant terms of this contract, that it was never 
meant to be ſeriouſly fulfilled. In vain did the ſagacity of 


| Walpole diſcern, and his eloquence diſplay, the mighty mi{- 


chiefs 
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chiefs contained in this caſket of Pandora. In vain did he 
urge the acceptance of the equitable and rational propoſals of 


the Bank. "S000 Houſe was faſcinated,” Kc. 


ES 


1b. p. 134. Te the e an vigorous reſolu- 


tions adopted by Parliament in purſuance of the recommen- 


dations of Sir Robert Walpole, Per credit was ſpeedily and : 


n, reſtored. e * 


Ib. p. 108. 00 In the courſe of this ſeſſion a very warm de- 
bate aroſe, in conſequence of a Bill introduced by the Mini- 
ſter, to prevent any ſubject of Great Britain from advancing. 


money by way of loan to Foreign Princes or States, without 


licence firſt obtained from his Majeſty under his Privy Seal. 
This Bill was ably oppoſed by Sir John Barnard, &c. It was 
well known, that at this very time the Emperor was negotiat- 


ing a loan in the metropolis, and it was manifeſtly impolitic | 
and abſurd to permit individuals to enrich themſelves by any 


mode of traffic detrimental to the general intereſts of the 


Kingdom. The Bill at length paſſed; and it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that the principle on which it is founded ap- 
pears perfectly equitable, and that no inconvenience has in 
fact been _ to reſult from it,” | 


Ib. p. 218. *N orwidlifianding the indiſcriminate ſupport 
given by Sir Robert Walpole, after the example of his prede- 
ceſſors, to the long-eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of continental politics, 


it ovght not to be ſuppoſed, that this Miniſter was abſolutely 


indifferent to the intereſt and welfare of the kingdom over 


| whoſe councils he prefided. This it would be flagrant injuſ- 
tice to affirm. His ſituation was in many reſpects critical 


and hazardous; and if juſt allowance be made for the diffi- 
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culties and embarraſſments which he perpetually experienced 
from the prevalence of Hanoverian prejudices on the one 
ſide, and Jacobite prejudices on the other, it will not perhaps 


be too much to aſſert, that a man upon the whole better 
adapted to the ſtation which he occupied, or better qualified 


to diſcharge the various and complicated duties of it, could 


This celebrated Stateſman was poſ- 


no-where be found.- 


ſelled of talents admirably calculated for public life. An un- 


derſtanding clear, maſculine and vigorous was in him com- 


bined with a temper mild, -equable and diſpaſſionate: and 


by the molt perfe& accuracy and regularity of method, the 


toils of government were rendered apparently eaſy and 


of the Nation to be molt effectually advanced by the encou- | 


pleaſant. He was fully ſenſible of the folly of that warlike 


ſpirit, which had predominated in the. Britiſh Councils ſince 


the æra of the Revolution. The favorite object of his ad- 


miniſtration was to preſerve and maintain the general tran- 


quillity ; and the Treaty of Vienna, recently concluded, at a 


moment ſo critical, ſtrongly indicated his extreme ſolicitude 


for the continuance of peace. He conceived the proſperity 


ragement of manufactures and commerce, the true principles 


of which he perfectly comprehended, and ſteadily purſued.” 


Ib. p. 226. © A prodigious clamor, inſtigated without doubt 
in a great degree by thoſe perſons whoſe fraudulent practices 


this Bill (i. e. the Tobacco Exciſe Bill) was intended to coun- 
teract, was artfully and inſidiouſly raiſed againſt it—though 


it has in our own times been carried ſubſtantially into effect 


without cauſing any public alarm, or even exciting any very 
uncommon ſhare of attention—juſtifying in its operation the 


ideas and expectations of the Miniſters with whom it origi- 
nated,— The defeat of the enen was celebrated with 
general 
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=” general rejoicings, and the Miniſter was ned i in effigy, 


and loaded with execrations, though his conduct appears no 
otherwiſe cenſurable in this buſineſs, than as it exhibits ſome | 


ſymptoms of pride and obſtinacy.” 


ö Ib. p. 264. | « The Miniſter, —_ equanimity of temper 
was rarely ruffled by the bittereſt invectives, at length aroſe, 
and in a very able ſpeech vindicated his own conduct, and 

the terms of this-Convention (1. e. the Convention with Spain 
1739), by arguments which merit a much more impartial and 

_ diſpaſſionate attgntion, than at this period of national delirium 
they could hope to obtain. From the military glory of 

this empire, we are apt, ſaid this cautious and n ſtateſ- 


man, to Hatter ourſelves,” &c. 


1b. P. 294. « 8 the political character of Sir Robert 
Walpole in the moſt favorable point of view, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that, under the auſpices of this Mini- 
ſter, juſtice was equitably and impartially adminiſtered; the 
prerogative of the Monarch was invariably reſtrained within 
the ſtrict limits of the law; commerce was by many wiſe 
laws encouraged and extended; the riches of the Nation ra- 
pidly increaſed; and the rights and liberties of the people were 
maintained inviolate,” &c. &c. 


From theſe extras, taken in connection ith a variety of 
others too numerous for citation, ſome judgment may be form- 
ed whether the Author of the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Brunſwic 
is, or is not, juſtly chargeable with prejudice and partiality in 
relation to this celebrated Miniſter; and whether the cenſures 
he has elſewhere paſſed upon his conduct are, or are not, the 
effect of real, unfeigned, and often reluctant conviction. 

| In 
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In fine, whether he has, or has not, © ſtigmatized' the whole 
adminiſtration of Sir Robert WERE as an uniform mals of 
corruption and depravity.” 5 


3 


- Reſpoſting the malign imputation which immediately en- 
ſues, and which is rather obliquely and covertly inſinuated 
than directly and openly avowed, „of having garbled and 


falſified debates, of miſ-ſtating facts, of wantonly traducing 


characters, and acrimoniouſly reviling individuals, becauſe 
they eſpouſed the cauſe which the Hiſtorian diſapproved};” 
the juſtice of it mult be referred to the impartial deciſion of 
the reader. Such dark and vague accuſations admit not in 


their nature of any ſpecific reply. Of the chief miniſters of 


King George I. and II. favorable characters are unqueſtionably 
for the moſt part given. Lord Stanhope is repreſented as 


66 poſſeſſing the juſt eſteem of the Nation.” Lord Townſhend is 


deſcribed as *deficientneither in knowledge nor talents; open, 
generous and ſincere.” The Duke of Newcaſtle was, accord- 
ing to the portrait drawn of him in the Brunſwic Memoirs, 
« affable and popular in his addreſs, liberal in his ſentiments, 
upright in his intentions, and magnificent in his expences :” 
and Mr. Pelham, brother to the Duke, 1s ſaid to have been a 
man * eſteemed for his probity, reſpected for his talents, and 


beloved for his candor.” The Earl of Sunderland is indeed 
delineated in different colors; but of this nobleman Mr. 


Coxe himſelf ſpeaks in terms of ſeverity at leaſt equal to thoſe 
employed by the Author of the Brunſwic Hiſtory. It were 
ealy to extend theſe animadverſions to far greater length; 
but perhaps too much time and paper have been already 
waſted in repelling an attack as weak as it is unprovoked 


and virulent. The reaſons which may have incited this 


attempt are not, however, wholly inſcrutable. The Author 
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of the Hiſtory bas ventured to WEIS his di ſapprobation, not 
merely of the political ſyſtem of Sir Robert Walpole—a Mi- 
niſter who has been more than fifty years in his grave but 

likewiſe that of the exalted perſonages who now rule the 
councils of the State. Hinc illæ lachirymæ To decry the 
merit of ſuch a writer, may be no unwelcome or unartful 
mode of making his court to thoſe who are ſo well able to 
reward him for his ſervices; and the worthy Rector of Be- 
merton, in the diſtant but delightful proſpect of a rich deanerx 
or a ö prebend, may whiſper to himſelf, 


bo And this ſhall ftrew the footſteps of my riſing.” 


To be ſerious.—For more than five years paſt the Author of 
the Hiſtory has viewed in filent and anxious aſtoniſhment the 
meaſures which the Government of this country has thought 
it expedient to adopt. But though he has formerly, and poſ- 
ſibly may again exerciſe the privilege of an Engliſhman in de- 
_ claring his ſentiments reſpecting the wiſdom of a ſyſtem which 
| has operated ſo fatally, no one is ar can be penetrated with a 
deeper conviction of the neceſſity and obligation of a conſti- 
tutional ſubmiſſion to the Supreme Power of the State. And 
perhaps during this interval of time he may have had as 
many and as important opportunities to demonſtrate his at- 
tachment to the laws and eſtabliſhed government of his 
country, as Mr, Coxe. He is not, however, ſo abſurd as to 
flatter himſelf that he has choſen the path which leads to 
riches or to honors—or ſo ignorant, as to ſuppoſe that any 
ſpecies of merit can, in the view of Miniſters, compenſate for 
the crime of believing their fallibility, and much leſs the ſtill 


greater one of RATIOS their errors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


; Political Situation of Great Britain. Firſt and Second Treaties of Partition. 
| Impeachment of the Lords Somers, Halifax, Orford and Portland. Diſ 


felution of Parliament. The Whigs recover their Aſcendancy. Death of 


King Willam—His Character. War declared againſt France. Duke 
of Marlborough appointed General — His Succeſſes. Occafi onal, Con- 
formity Bill twice rejected by the Lords. Memorable Diſpute berween 
the two Houſes — Aſbb by and White. Campaign of 1704. Battle of 
Bleinbeim. Military TranſaGtions in Flanders, Italy and Spain. Union 
England and Scotland. Unſucceſsful Attempt to invade Scotland. 
Military Tranſactions in 1707, 8, 9, 10, and 11. Intrigues and Ma- 
chinations at the Court of St. James's. Impeachment of Sacheverell. 
Entire Change of Adminiſtration, and Diſſolution of Parliament. Duke 
of Marlborough diveſted of his Command. Fooliſh Prediction of Biſhop 


Burnet. Occafional Conformity Bill paſſes into a Law. Diſaſters of the 


Allies. Treaty of Utrecht figned April 1713. Political Contentions. The 
Characters of the Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke contraſted. Schiſm Bill 


introduced and paſſed. Earl of Oxford di all in Di . Death of 


Que, Anne — Her Character. 


T the era of the Revolution, the grand fabric of liberty, which 
#6 it had been the labor of ages to erect in this iſland, was at length 
completed; and in one of the principal nations of the carth a ſyſtem of 


government was by general aſſent eſtabliſhed, which had for its baſis the 


unalienable rights of man, and profeſling as its grand end and object, 
the happineſs of the people. The defignnef ins following Hiſtory is to 


Vol. I. B ſhew, 


Political ſitua- 
tion of Great 
Britain at the 
Revolution. 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


ſhew, by an impartial delineation of the intereſting events of the ſucceed- 
ing reigns, how far this end has been kept in view, how far it has been 
deviated from, and in what reſpects the general ſyſtem of freedom is flill 
ſuſceptible of enlargement and ſecurity. In conſequence of the happy 
emancipation of theſe realms, by the expulſion of a wretched and mer- 
cileſs bigot, we were neceſſarily involved in a war with France, then in 
the zenith of proſperity, and governed by a monarch of the moſt aſpiring 
ambition, ſupported by a degree of power truly formidable. After a long 
and bloody conflict, however, France was compelled to relinquiſh her- 
projects in favor of the abdicated houſe of Stuart; and to acknowledge, | 
by a formal and folemn treaty, WILLIAM Prince of Orange as King of 
Great Britain. From this period, a new ſcene opens to our view; and 
England, confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of her own liberty, 
appears in the high and exalted character of the Defender of the Liberties 
of Europe. And it is chiefly through the efforts of this 
which the ſacred flame of freedom was happily preſerved, tit Europe 
was able to withſtand, and at length effectually to baffle and de at, the 
vaſt hopes and projects of Louis XIV, who ſeemed to extend his views: 
to no leſs than univerſal dominion. Scarcely was the treaty of Ryſwiek 
figned*; when intrigues and negotiations were revived and proſecuted by 
all the European Courts, with unintermitted and almoſt unprecedented 
ardor and activity. The declining health of the King of Spain was the 
cauſe of this mighty internal agitation; at whoſe deceaſe it became a 
matter of great and anxious doubt, upon whom the ſucceſſion: of that vaſt. 
monarchy would devolve. The two moſt potnt claimants were, the Empe- 
ror Leopold as head and heir-general of the houſe of Auſtria, and the Dau- 
phin of France, who was deſcended from Maria Thereſa eldeſt daughter 
of Philip IV; whoſe marriage, however, was accompanied by a formal re- 
nunciation of her eventual pretenſions to the Spaniſh crown, which would 
otherwiſe, according to the rules of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed in SpainX have 
indubitably ſuperſeded all other claims. The grand object of the am- 
bition, both of the King and Kingdom of Spain, was to ſecure, and to 
Which of all the different claimants was apparently a very ſubordinate 


* A. D. 1697. N FE 
conſideration, 
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conſideration, the entire and undivided devolution of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; which included not only Spain and the Indies, but the two 
Sicilies, Milan, Sardinia, and the Low Countries; and which had long 
been in a ſtate of extreme political debility, bending, Wit were, beneath 


the preſſure of its own enormous weight, 


. King William, however, who had no other end in view than to maintain 
the balance of power, and to preſerve the general tranquillity of Europe, 


; paid little attention to national prejudices originating in pride and folly, 


or even, as it muſt be acknowledged, to national rights and privileges, in 
the meaſures which he ſcrupled not to adopt, for the accompliſhment of 
purpoſes ſo deſirable and important. He concluded, therefore, with 


.Louis, a ſecret treaty of partition, by which, at the deceaſe of the Firſt treaty of 
King of Spain, the two Sicilies, and all the pofſeflions of Spain eaftivard Pen 


of the Pyrences, were to be for ever united to the French monarchy ; the 
duchy of Milan was allotted to the Emperor ; and it was agreed, that 
the kingdom of Spain, and its remaining appendages, ſhould revert to 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, who was deſcended from the ſecond 
daughter of Philip IV, father of the reigning monarch. This plan, 
however, being rendered abortive by the death of the young prince, 


another treaty was concerted without the knowledge or participation of Second treaty 


the Court of Madrid, by which, in addition to her former allotment, 


of partition. 


France obtained the important duchies of Lorraine and Bar, the duchy 


of Milan being ceded to the Duke of Lorraine, by way of equivalent; 
and the Arch-duke Charles II, fon to the Emperor, was ſubſtituted as 


heir to the monarchy of Spain, in the room of the Electoral Prince. 


The King of Spain, from whom this treaty could not long remain con- 


cealed, exaſperated at the conduct of King William, and ſoftened by the 


attentive and adulatory court paid to him by Louis, who dexterouſly con- 


trived to tbrow the whole odium of this tranſaction upon the King of 


England, was at length prevailed upon, notwithſtanding his former pre- 
dilection ſor the Emperor, to make a will, by which he nominated as his 
ſole heir the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin; who, ſupported 


"V2 flatterin ol y 


by the power of Ee, would, as the Catholic King was inceſſantly and 
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flatteringly told, be able to prevent, what he ſo much dreaded, the diſ- 
memberment of the Spaniſh monarchy. 


The death of that monarch taking place after a ſhort interval, the 
Court of Verſailles declared its determination of accepting the will, not- 
withſtanding the formal renunciation of the Infanta Maria Thereſa, and 
the aQual exiſtence of the treaty of partition; alleging, © that as the 

_ object of that treaty was the preſervation of the general tranquillity, and 
that object could not, in preſent circumſtances, be obtained by a ſtrict 
adherence to this engagement, a departure from the letter of the treaty 
was clearly juſtifiable, if it aroſe . from a defire of acting in. more 
perfect conformity to the ſpirit of it.“ 


Partition tre- At the meeting of Parliament, in which the Tory intereſt now pre- 
5 dominated, the partition treaty was reprobated without any reſerve, as a 
ow gat meaſure unjuſt in its origin, and diſgraceful in its iſſue. It was ſtyled, 
in the vehemence of debate, „a felonious treaty; and! ſo: high did the 
reſentment and indignation of the Commons ariſe, that the Lords 
Somers, Halifax, Orford, and Portland were actually impeached at the bar 
of the Houſe of Peers, as the principal adviſers and promoters of this 
treaty, which was in reality the ſole project of the King himſelf, whoſe 
conduct on this occaſion, notwithſtanding the rectitude of his motives, 
| muſt be acknowledged not eaſily reconcilable to the dictates either of 
1 | | _ juſtice or Policy. 
114 
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The nation in general, however, entertained the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions at this vaſt and unexpected addition to the power of the houſe 
of Bourbon; and their fears and jealouſies were kindled into rage by the 
impolitie conduct of Louis, who, on the death of King James, which . 
happened about this time, formally recognized the pretended Prince of 

Wales as true and lawful Sovereign of Great Britain. The King, en- 
couraged by the prevailing diſpoſition of the Nation, entered into an 
alliance with the Emperor and the United Provinces, in which all kings, 

princes and ſtates were invited to join, in order to obtain ſatisfaction for. 

— the 
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” the houſe of Auſtria, and ample and permanent ſceurity for the preſer— 
vation of the common liberties of Europe. The Pirliament being dif- 
folved, another was ſummoned to meet in December LOX in which: the 

Whigs again recovered their aſcendancy ; and the royal ſpeech, at the 
5 opening of the ſeſſion, recommending, in very animated and energetic 


language, unanimity in the proſecution of the moſt vigorous and decifive 


meaſures, was received with enthuſiaſtic and unbounded. applauſe. “ I 
promiſe myſelf, ” ſaid the King, you are met together full of that juſt 
ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and that reſentment of the late 
proceedings of the French King, which bas been ſo fully and univerſally 
expreſſed in the loyal and ſeaſonable addreſſes of my people. The eyes 

of all Europe are upon this Parliament. All matters are at a ſtand, till 

your reſolutions are known. Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only 


Diſſolution of 


Dt ment. | 
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hopes of our enemies by your unanimity. I have ſhewn, and will always 


ſhew, how defirous I am to. be the common father of all my people. 
Do you, in like manner, lay aſide parties and diviſions. Let there be 


no other diſtinction heard of- among us for the future, but of thoſe who 


are for the Proteſtant Religion and. the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and of 
thoſe who mean a. Popiſh Prince and a French Government. If you do 
in good earneſt deſire to ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and 
to be indeed at the head of the Proteſtant Intereſt, it will appear by your 


right improving the preſent opportunity.” —The King, the Parliament, 


and the Nation ſeemed now animated with the ſame ſpirit, and in no 


period of his reign had William attained to ſo great a height of 


popularity as at the preſent criſis ; and all Europe, fixing their attention 


upon this monarch, and regarding him with grateful and affectionate 
veneration, as the great aſſertor of its liberties—as the head, heart, and 
hand of the confederacy—was eager with the expeQation of ſeeing him 


once more in the field, leading on to battle the armies of that grand alli- 


ance, originally projected by him, and now revived with freſh ſpirit and 
vigor; and which, in the preſent exhauſted ſtate of France, it was pre- 
ſumed, could ſcarcely fail to. be attended with the moſt ſignal and 
glorious ſucceſs. The King, however, perceived his health and ſtrength 
YEE: declining ; and he declared to the of Portland, that he 
5 ſhould 
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ſhould not ve to ſee another-ſummer. On the 21ſt of -Pebruary; in 1 


riding to Hampton-Court from Kenſington, his horſe fell under him, and 


his collar-bone was fractured by the violence of the ſhock. Though no 


Death of King 
William. 


His character. 


immediate ſymptoms of danger appeared, this accident haſtened his diſ- 


ſolution, which took place March 8, 1702, in the 52d year of his age. 
The recital of the actions of this monarch forms his beſt and higheſt 
eulogium. His character was diſtinguiſhed by virtues rarely found 
amongſt princes—moderation, integrity, fimplicity, beneficence, magna- 
nimity. Time, which has caſt a veil over his imperfections, has added 
juſtre to his many great and admirable qualities. His political views were 
in the higheſt degree laudable and. upright. He bad true ideas of the 
nature and ends of government: and the beneficial effects of his noble 
and heroic exertions will probably deſcend to the lateſt generations: 
rendering bis name juſtly dear to the friends of civil and e 2 885 
and his memory ever . and immortal. 


Never did the death of any monarch, as of Guftiyus Adolphus in the 
midſt of his career of victories againſt the houſe of Auſtria perhaps excepted, 


_ excite throughout the kingdoms. of Europe more general grief and conſter- 


nation than that of King WILLIAM. Though the grand alliance againſt | 
France was now completed, the different powers, of which this vaſt body 
was compoſed, deprived by this unexpected ſtroke of the hero in whoſe 


wiſdom and rectitude they confided, and under whoſe banners they had 


| been accuſtomed to engage, no longer exhibited any ſymptoms of anima- 


tion or vigor. Such was the prevailing dread of the power of France, 
which from the commencement of the adminiftration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had been elevated to the preſent alarming height by an almoſt unin- 
terrupted ſeries of military triumphs; that the alliance now formed was con- 


ſidered as by no means adequate to the accompliſhment of its object in 


caſe of the defeion of England; and how far Anne of Denmark, who 


no ſwayed the ſceptre of that powerful kingdom, was diſpoſed to adopt 


the counſels or to purſue the mighty projects formed by her illuſtrious 
predecollor, was conſidered as a queſtion highly problematical. The 


doubt, however, was quickly reſolved ; for the Queen, who was laudably 
4 ambitious | 
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ambitious of popularity, finding the Nation and Parliament ſtrongly in- 
elined to war, and influenced by the repreſentations of the Earls of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, who demonſtrated the imminent danger to 
which the liberties of Europe would be expoſed, were England to act with 
indifference or indeciſion in the preſent crifis, declared her reſolution to 
fulfil, in their utmoſt extent, all the political engagements of the late 
King. To give efficacy to this reſolution, the Earl of Godolphin was 
placed at the head of the Treaſury, and the Earl of Marlborough ad- 
vanced to the rank of Captain General of all her Majeſty's forces, to the 
extreme ſatisfaction of the Allies, who had, from his paſt ſervices, already 
formed very high ideas of his military talents. This nobleman was alſo 5 5 
inveſted with the character of Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- TT 
tiary from her Majeſty ; and ſent into Holland, in order to concert mea- 
| fares with the States, and to aſſure them, as well as the other Powers of 
the Alliance, whoſe ambaſſadors. were aſſembled at the Hague, of the 
Queen's favorable ſentiments and Zealous attachment to the common 
cauſe and intereſt. In purſt uance of the ſpirited exertions of this able ne- 
gotiator, war was declared againſt France on the very ſame day at Vienna, War declared 
London, and the Hague, to the ſurpriſe and chagrin of the Court of Ver- **** md 
failles, which had entertained the flattering hope that the projets of the 
Allies would beentirely diſconeerted by the death of the King of England, 
and had received the intelligence of that event with the moſt indecent 
marks of exultation. The war commenced with the fieges of Keiſerſwart - 
and Landau, both which fortreſſes ſurrendered to the arms of the Allies, 
aſter a very long and vigorous reſiſtance. The Earl of Marlborough Far of Marl- 
arriving at the camp in June, immediately took upon him the command e "4 
of the allied army; the Earl of Athlone, who had pretenſions in quality of dere. 
Veldt-Mareſchal of the Dutch forces to divide the command, and whoſe 
military fame was not inconſiderable, being obliged by the States to re- 
linquiſh his claim. The French army under Marechal Boufflers preci- 
pitately retiring before the Allies, the Earl of Marlborough ſucceſſively His ſucceſſes. 
inveſted and captured the towns of Venlo, Ruremond, Stevenſwart, and 
Liege; and, by the judgment and ſkill with which he conducted all His 


— dane the confidence of the — and fully eſtabliſhed his 
reputation 
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reputation as an able and enterpriſing general. Very ſplendid ſucceſs 
alſo attended the naval operations of the preſent ſummer : for though the 


Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke failed in their attempt on 


Cadiz, they received intelligence, on their return to England, that the 


Spaniſk flota had put into the port of Vigo; and, attacking that place 


with reſiſtleſs intrepidity, broke the immenſe boom which extended acroſs 
the entrance of the harbor, reduced the forts by which it was defended, 
and defiroyed or captured the whole fleet of men of war and galleons 
which had retreated thither for ſecurity. \ 8 


Ll 


When the new Pune met, an added was preſented to the Queen 
by the Emmons, congratulating the ſucceſs of her Majeſty's arms, 


which had, as they choſe to expreſs it, ſignally retrieved the ancient honor 
and glory of the Engliſh nation. This was univerſally underſtood as an 


oblique reflection upon the memory of the late King; and it ſtrongly in- 


dicated the predominance of the Tories, who were now tlie favored and 


governing party. Of this, however, a much more important_ and de- 


_ cifive proof was afforded, by the introduction of a bill againſteccafional 


conformity—a practice by which the Church was declared to be expoſed 


to the moſt imminent danger. This hill, which was carried through the 


Houſe of Commons by a prodigious majority, was, after long and vehe- 
ment debate, thrown out by the Lords. 
— 5 

Early in the ſpring, A. D. 1703, the Earl, now Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, paſſed the ſea, and, at ns of the Allies, opened the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Bonne; /after the reduction of which, he marched. 
towards the French army commanded by Marechal Villeroy, with-an in- 
tention to give them battle: but, at his approach, that general thought 
proper to retire within his lines, after ſetting fire to his camp ; and the 
Duke was obliged to ſatisfys himſelf with the conqueſt of the towns of 


Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres. In the courſe of this year, the King of 


Pruſſia and Duke of Savoy joined the grand alliance; and the Arch- 


duke Charles, ſecond. fon to the Emperor, who now aſſumed the title of 


King of DDR, was convoyed to Liſbon * an Engliſh ſquadron, as the 


claimant 


* | 
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Jlaimant of a kingdom in which he did not as yet poſſeſs a ſingle foot 


of land. 
In the enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament, the Occaſional Conformity Bill 
was again revived by the High-Church faction ; the moſt violent parti- 
ſans of which attempted, though in vain, to ſecure the ſucceſs of it by 
annexing it as a tack to the Land-tax Bill. This was abſolutely diſcoun- 
tenanced by the Miniſters of the Crown, and the bill itſelf but faintly 
ſupported by the Court party ; the great leaders of which, Godolphin and 


Marlborough, now began, from political motives, to connect themſelves 


with the Whigs : and though the bill paſſed by a majority of fifty voices, 
it was again rejected by the Lords, who would not even deign to give it 
a ſecond reading. This Parliament is diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh annals 
by the perpetual miſunderſtandings which prevailed between the two 


and ſecond 
time. 


Houſes; and this winter a very remarkable diſpute aroſe, which origin- 


ated inan accidental and apparently inconſiderable cauſe. The ſhameleſs 


and ſcandalous manner in which the Commons were wont to decide upon 
all petitions relative to conteſted elections in favor of the predominant 
party, was at this time perhaps more than uſually notorious : and the 
returning officers, who happened to be in that intereſt, were em- 
boldend by it to exerciſe the groſſeſt partiality in admitting or rejecting 
votes, knowing it might be done with perfect eaſe and impunity. At the 
laſt general election, however, the vote of one Aſhby, an inhabitant of the 
borough of Ayleſbury, being rejected by White the returning officer, he 
| had the ſpirit and reſolution to commence an action at common law 


Memorable 
diſpute be. 
tween the two 
Houſes — 
Aſhby and 
White. 


againſt White for illegally depriving him of his franchiſe; and obtained 
a verdict for damages, at the enſuing aſſizes for the county of Bucks. The 


Court of Queen's Bench, however, being moved to quaſh all proceedings 
in this matter, as contrary to the privileges of the Houſe of Commons, 
the three puiſne Judges were of opinion, that the verdict could not be 
ſuſtained. - But that great and upright magiſtrate, Lord Chief Juſtice 
. Holt, at this time preſiding in the Court, declared in the moſt deciſive 


terms, that the verdict in queſtion was both legal and juſt; that though 


the Houſe of Commons poſſeſſed a ſeparate and independent juriſdiction, 
Vol. I. —— Rr agreeably 
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agrecably to the conſtitution of Parliament, ſo far as to determine, in caſe 
of appeal, which of the different candidates were duly elected; yet that 
their authority did not ſuperſede the common courſe of judicial proceed- 


ings in the Courts fitting at Weſtminſter, which founded their decifions 


on the known laws of the land, and the evidence which came regularly 
and properly before them ; and which neither could nor would take cog- 
nizance of the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, nor of the grounds 


of their proceedings. Where a legal right exiſted, and ſuch, faid this 
able magiſtrate, is the franchiſe of an elector; the Law, of which the 
Courts of Juſtice are the ſole diſpenſers, will protect him in the enjoyment - 


of that right. That the Houſe of. Commons were not competent to de- 


_cide judicially, though they might be occaſionally compelled to exerciſe 
their diſcretion in caſes of this nature, evidently appeared from their utter 
inability to grant redreſs, whatever might be the magnitude of the injury 


fuſtained :—that if this exorbitant claim were once eſtabliſhed, the ſub- 


ject might be deprived of his deareſt rights, by the m@e arbitrary will and 


pleaſure of the Hoaſe of Commons—the moſt flagrant. abuſes of power 
might be committed with impunity, nay with applauſe and triumph, by 


men holding public offices, who were thus placed beyond the reach of the 


arm of public juſtice; and by a monſtrous ſoleciſin in legiſlation and 
juriſprudence, an acknowledged and invaluable right might be groſsly 


and openly violated, and the injured party remain wholly deſtitute of any 


legal or regular means of reparation or redreſs.” The yerdict, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe cogent reaſonings, was however reverſed : but the cauſe 
was, by writ of error, immediately brought before the Houſe of Lords; 
who, after requiring the opinions of the twelve judges, and debating the 
matter at great length, and with great ability, determined almoſt unani- 


mouſly to ſuperſede the judgment pronounced in the Queen's Bench, and 


to affirm the verdict originally given at the county aſſizes. The Houſe 
of Commons, enraged at theſe proceedings, declared by a vote of the 


Houſe, © that Matthew Aſhby having, in contempt of the jordiaion of 
that Houſe, commenced and proſecuted an action at common law againſt 


William White for not receiving his vote at an election for burgeſfes to 
ſerve in parliament for the borough of Ayleſbury, was guilty of a high 
6 5 breach 
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breach of the privileges of that Houſe; and that all attorneys, ſolicitors, 
counſellors, and ſerjeants at law, ſoliciting, proſecuting, or pleading in 
any ſuch cauſe, were guilty of a high breach of the privileges of that 
Houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſolutions, ſigned by the Clerk of the 
Houſe, to be affixed to Weſtminſter Hall gate. So far, however, was 
the intrepid magiſtrate at the head of the law from being intimidated by 
this imperious language, that he is ſaid publicly to have declared, that if 
any meſſenger of the Houſe of Commons preſumed to enter that hall, in 
order to ſeize the perſon of any attorney or pleader by virtue of this war- 
rant, he would immediately commit him to Newgate. The Houſe of 
Lords, on their part, paſſed votes juſtificatory of their own conduct; copies 
of which were tranſmitted. to all ſheriffs and borough-reeves throughout 


the kingdom. The Commons, finding the general voice of the people 


declare ſtrongly in favor of their antagoniſts, ſeemed diſpoſed to let it reſt 


in its preſent ſtate, and the judgment of the Lords was duly and regu- 


larly executed ; upon which, five other inhabitants of the borough of 
Ayleſbury brought their ſeveral actions for damages, upon the ſame 
grounds. This threw the Houſe of Commons into a new ferment ; and 
by their own authority they committed theſe five men to priſon, where 
they lay three months, without however offering to make any ſubmiſſion. 


After the money bills were paſſed hy the Commons, and not till then, a 


motion being made in the Queen's Bench in behalf of the priſoners, for a 
habeas corpus; the three puiſne Judges declared themſelves of opinion, 
as before, that the Court could take no cognizance of the matter. But 
the Chief Juſtice, a man inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, maintained, 
that a general warrant of commitment for breach of privilege was of t 


nature of an execution; and as it appeared upon the face of the warrant 
itſelf, that the priſoners had been guilty of no legal offence, unleſs to 


claim the benefit of the law in oppoſition to a vote of the Houſe of 


Commons was ſuch, it was his opinion that they ought inſtantly to be 


diſcharged. This opinion, however, not availing in oppoſition to that 


of the majority of the Bench, the priſoners were remanded ; in conſe- 


quence of which, they moved for a writ of error, to bring the matter 
before the Lords, As this, agreeably to the forms of law, could only be 
C2 obtained 
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obtained by petition to the Crown, the Commons preſented an addreſs ta 


the Queen, humbly requeſting her Majefty that the writ of error might 
not be granted; and they alſo took upon them to affirm, that, in this caſe, 
no writ of error could lie. To this addreſs the Queen with great mode- 


ration and prudence replied, that ſhe hoped never to give her faithful 


Commons any juſt ground of complaint; but to obſtruct the courſe of 
judicial proceedings was a matter of ſuch high importance, that ſhe thought 
it neceſſary to weigh and conſider carefully what it might be proper for 
her to do. The Commons received this anſwer in ſullen filence ; and 
immediately ordered the priſoners to be removed from Newgate into the 
cuſtody of their Serjeant at Arms, leſt they ſhould be diſcharged in conſe- 
quence of the Queen's granting a writ of error. They likewiſe reſolved, 
that the Lawyers who had pleaded on behalf of the priſoners, on the re- 
turn of the habeas corpus, were guilty of a breach of privilege ; and ordered 
them to be taken into cuſtody. The Lords upon this voted, “ that, for 
ſubjects to claim their juſt rights in a courſe of law, was no breach of pri- 
vilege—that the impriſonment of the men of Ayleſbury was contrary 


to law—and that the writ of error could not be refuſed, without a violation 


of MAGNA CHarTa.” This was followed by an addreſs to the Queen, 


humbly beſeeching her Majeſty to give immediate orders for iſſuing the 


writ of error. The Judges, moreover, now happily recovering from their 
terrors, ventured to decide, that a petition for a writ of error was a petition 
of right, and not of grace. And the Queen was pleaſed, in the molt con- 
deſcending terms, to reply to this addreſs, * that ſhe would certainly have 
complied with their Lordſhips' requeſt in regard to the writ of error, but 


that, as it now became neceſſary to put an end to the ſeſſion, ſhe knew it 


could produce no effect.“ The Lords, conſidering this as a decided 


victory, immediately returned their humble thanks to her Majeſty, for this 


inſtance of her Majeſty's regard for the legal and impartial adminiſtration 
of public juſtice. The Queen, that very day, March 14, put an end to 
the ſeſſion; and on the 5th of April 1705 the Parliament was diſſolved 
by proclamation. © It was no ſmall Hleſſing, ſays Biſhop Burnet, with 
his accuſtomed ſolemnity, © to the Queen, and to the Nation, that they 


got well out of ſuch hands,” And it muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 
1 3 wm © 
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the violence and malignity manifeſted in their general conduct, were 
productive of much leſs evil than might reaſonably be apprehended. 


As, in order to exhibit a connected view of this memorable contro- + 
verſy, the örtler of events has been ſomewhat anticipated; it is now ne- 5 
ceſſary to advert to various preceding tranſactions of great moment and 
importance. Though it muſt be allowed, that nothing can be more uni- 
tereſting or uninſtructive, in general, than the detail of military operations; 
yet, as the campaign of the year 1704 is one of the moſt remarkable in Campaign of 
modern hiſtory, and diſplays the unrivalled talents of the Duke of Marl- 1 8 
borough in the moſt brilliant and ſtriking point of view, it cannot but 
excite ſuch emotions of curioſity as demand more than ordinary attention. 
In the month of January, Count Wrattiſlau, the Imperial Ambaſſador, 
preſented a memorial to the Britiſh Court, in which he repreſented the 
alarming and dangerous ſituation to which the Emperor and the Empire 
were reduced, in conſequence of the rapid ſucceſs of the French arms in 
Germany, and the defection of the Elector of Bavaria, who had entered 
into a ſtrict confederacy with France; had joined the armies of that mo- 
narchy with all his forces ; had ſeized the cities of Augſbourg, Ulm, and 
Paſſau, and threatened to attack even the Imperial capital of Vienna 
itſelf, The Emperor, therefore, implored the aid and protection of the 
Queen and People of ExncLanp, to fave the Roman EMPIRE from 
impending ruin. This application, fo glorious to the Engliſh nation, was 
not made in vain. The Duke of Marlborough received orders from the 
Queen, to concert with the States the moſt eligible means of accompliſh- 
ing this great object. On his arrival at the Hague, he reprefented to 
their High Mightineſſes the neceſſity of making a powerful effort for the 
relief of the Empire; and propoſed that, as the frontiers of Holland were 
now perfectly ſecure, he ſhould be permitted to march with the grand 
=: confederate army to the banks of the Moſelle, there to fix the ſeat of the 
war. And as the French Court would, in conſequence of this diverſion, 
be led to entertain ſerious apprehenſions for the ſafety of their own terri- 
tories, they would be compelled to deſiſt from any farther proſecution of 
their vaſt and ambitious projects in Germany. Under this veil did that 
ED great 2 
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great commander conceal his real deſign, which he communicated only 
to the Penſionary Heinſius, and two or three other leading perſons, whoſe 
influence might obtain a ſanction to the meaſure whenever a public 
avowal of it ſhould be deemed neceſſary. The conſent. of the States 
being with ſome difficulty procured, and the campaign at length opened, 
the propoſed march to the Moſelle accordingly took place. Marechal 
Tallard, who commanded the French army, apprehending Traerbach to 
be in danger, and that the Duke's intentions were to penetrate into 
France on that ſide, took no ſteps to obſtruct his Grace's farther progreſs 
to the eaſt. To the amazement, however, not only of the French ge- 
neral, to whom the Duke's movements were wholly incomprehenſible, 
but to all Europe, whoſe attention was now fixed on this intereſting ſcene, 
the allied army paſſed the Rhine May 26, and, in a few days afer, the 
Maine and the Neckar. On his arrival at Ladenburg, June 3, the Duke 
thought proper to throw off the maſk; and he wrote from thence a 
letter to the States, acquainting their High Mightineſſes, that he had 
received orders from his Sovereign, the Queen of England, to adopt the 
moſt vigorous meaſures to deliver the Empire from the oppreſſion of 
France—that, for this purpoſe, he was procecding on his march to the 
Danube, and he hoped their High Mightineſſes would not hefitate to 
| RD allow their troops to ſhare in the glory of this enterpriſe. The States, 
5 — finding it impracticable to recede, thought it adviſable to comply with a 
1 good grace, and immediately diſpatched a courier to inform the Duke that 
ml z his deſign met with their unanimous approbation—that they entruſted their 
troops entirely to his diſpoſal, placing the moſt perfect reliance on his 
Grace's ſkill, experience, and diſcretion. - This difficulty being thus hap- 

pily ſurmounted, the Duke proceeded on his expedition ; and at Mil- 

denheim he had an interview with Prince Eugene, in which theſe two 

— conſummate generals agreed upon their future plan of operations. The 
Prince expreſſing his admiration of the fine appearance of the troops 

lia | after ſo long and fatiguing a march, and particularly of the uncommon 
{7&6 ml ipiritt apparent in their countenances, the Duke of Marlborough politely 
replied, that this might be eaſily accounted for, by the animation which 
the preſence of his MON could never fail to excite. On the firſt of 
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Jaly, the Duke, being previouſly joined by the Imperial army, came in 
| fight of the lines of Schellenburg, in which the flower of the Bavarian 
troops lay ſtrongly entrenched, near the town of Donavert, ſituated on 
the banks of the Danube. Early the next morning, his Grace reſolved 
upon the attack; and after a very gallant reſiſtance the lines were forced 
with great ſlaughter, and Donavert immediately ſurrendered at diſeretion. 
But this ſucceſs, though brilliant, was loſt in the ſplendor of the ſub- _ 
. fequent victory. The Elector of Bavaria obſtinately refuſing to liſten to 
terms of accommodation, and being at length joined by Marechal 
Tallard, who had with great danger and difficulty traverſed the immenſe 
foreſts of Suabia with a view to bis relief; it was reſolved by the Duke f 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, Auguſt 13, to engage the combined 
army of French and Bavarians, then poſted near the village of BLEIN- Battle of 
HEIM, a name ever memorable in the annals of Britiſh and Gallic hiſtory, e 
The enemy were very advantageouſly encamped on a riſing ground. 
Their right. flank was covered by the Danube, and the village of Bleinheim, 
into which the Marechal had thrown a great body of his beſt troops: | 
their left wing, commanded by Marechal Marſin, and the Elector in 1 5 
perſon, was protected by the village of Lutzingen and the adjoining 
woods; and they had in front of the camp a rivulet, whoſe banks were 
ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. It being determined, that the Duke of 
Marlborough ſhould command the attack againſt Marechal Tallard ; 
about noon, the left wing of the allied army paſſed the rivulet without 
moleſtation, and drew up in order of battle on the other fide. So unac- 
countably ſupine were the French commanders on this occaſion, that they 
ſuffered even the_ſecond line *of cavalry to form, without deſcending 
from the heights, ör which they were in poſſeſſion, into the meadows 
which occupied the interval between the camp*and the rivulet. The 
allies now aſcending the hill in a firm compacted: body, the enemy ad- 
vaneed with great ſpirit and reſolution, and a furious and bloody conteſt TT, 
enſued. The French at length giving way on all fides, Marechal Tallard „ 
made an effort to gain the bridge thrown over the Danube between Blein- 
heim and Hochſted; but, being cloſely purſued, vaſt numbers were 


either killed, or forced into the riyer, and the Marechal himſelf was made 
a priſoner 
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a priſoner. The troops incloſed in the village of Bleinheim, being now 
left deflitute of ſupport, were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. On 
the right, where Prince Eugene commanded, though the ſucceſs was not 
ſo decilive, the Elector, and Marechal Marfin, were compelled, aſter a 
ſevere conflict, to retreat in confuſion, and with very great loſs ; and, upon 
the whole, this was 'one of the moſt complete and important victories ever 
gained. The French force in Germany was in effect annihilated. Ex- 
clufive of the prodigious carnage during the heat of the action, ſeventy 
entire ſquadrons and battalions were either captured at Bleinheim, or 
drowned in the Danube; and the ſhattered remains of their army, after 
the loſs of forty thouſand veteran troops, were utterly incapable of making 
head againſt the victors. This day entirely changed the aſpect of affairs 
in Europe. France was no longer formidable. After her long ſucceſſion 
of triumphs, ſhe now experienced a fatal and ſudden reverſe of fortune, 
by which ſhe was overwhelmed with amazement and conſternation. Nor 
has ſhe ever been able to regain that high aſcendancy in the ſcale of power 
which ſhe poſſeſſed previouſly” to that great event. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, at the head of a ſmall body of troops, effected a retreat, or rather 
made his eſcape, and joined Marechal Villeroy in Flanders, leaving the 
electorate at the mercy of the conquerors, who, after reducing Ingoldſtadt, 
and the other fortreſſes of the duchy, gloriouſly concluded the campaign 
with the ſieges of Landau, Triers, and Traerbach. And in the month 
of December the Duke of Marlborough returned in triumph to England, 
Mititary tranſ- where he was received with unbounded tranſports of joy. During the 
Spain, Flan- „ courſe of the preſent ſummer, Admiral Sir George Rooke, by a very 
* ialg brilliant coup- de- main, ſurpriſed the fortreſs of Gibraltar, which, not- 
wmithſtanding the repeated efforts of the Spaniards, fill remains in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. It is, however, a moſt expenſive, invidious, 
and uſeleſs conqueſt ; and while it is,-by an ungenerous and pernicious 
policy, detained from the rightful owners, it is ſcarcely poſſible that a 
cordial and ſincere friendſhip can long ſubſiſt between the two kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Spain. 1 | 
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In April 1705,. the Duke of Marlborough again paſſed into Holland. 
He 
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He had now formed a reale intention to execute the project, reſpecting 
which the French were ſo needleſsly apprehenſive the preceding year to 
penetrate into France on the ſide of the Moſelle. For this purpoſe, he 
paſſed that river in the beginning of June, expecting a powerful co-ope- 


ration from Prince Louis of Baden, who commanded the Imperial army 


on the Rhine. But that general, who was univerſally believed to regard 
the Duke of Marlborough with malignant and envious eyes, failing in 
every part of his engagements, his Grace was compelled to retreat, with 
ſome precipitation, into Flanders, where Marechal Villeroy had taken 
advantage of the Duke's abſence, to capture the town of Huy, and to 
| inveſt the city of Liege. The Duke, however, not only raiſed the ſiege 
of that city, and recaptured Huy, but obliged the French general to 


retire within his lines, which he immediately attacked with his wonted 


ſucceſs; but the Marechal retreating to the ſtrong camp of Parcke, near 


Louvaine, no farther impreſſion could be made on that frontier during the 


remainder of this campaign. On the 5th of May died the Emperor 
Leopold, who had experienced, during his long reign, very wonderful 
and frequent viciſſitudes of fortune. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Joſeph, King of the Romans. If, from the diſappointments ſuſtained by 
the allies during this ſummer, the French court derived any hope of re- 
covering their former ſuperiority, the enſuing campaign proved them to 
be wholly fallacious. For the Engliſh general, aſſembling the confederate 
forces early in the ſpring of 1706, marched againſt the French army, 
commanded by the Ma | 

Bavaria, who had received orders from the French court to riſque a 
general engagement; and on Whitſunday the two armies joined battle 
near the village of Ramilies. M. Villeroy, the French commander in 
chief, is ſaid to have made a moſt injudicious diſpoſition; and the troops, 
who placed little confidence in his ability, diſplayed no marks of ſpirit or 
courage. In a ſhort time all was rout and conſternation; and a moſt 
complete victory was obtained, with inconſiderable loſs. The almoſt 
entire conqueſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands was the immediate conſe- 


quence of it. Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, 


ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Oſtend,. Menin, Dendermond, and Aeth, 
Vox. I. —— D ſurrendered 


arechals Villeroy and Marſin, and the Elector of 
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ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon as they were ſummoned. And during this 
fortunate campaign, the ſucceſs of the allied arms in Spain and Italy was 
ſcarcely inferior to this uninterrupted ſeries of triumphs in Flanders. The 


| Duke of Savoy, who had acceded to the grand alliance in the hope of 


being powerfully ſupported by the Emperor, ſeemed to be abandoned to 
his fate. He defended himſelf, however, with undaunted refolution, - 
againſt the efforts of the Duc de Vendome, the French general : but, 
overpowered by the ſuperior force and the great military talents of his an- 
tagoniſt, he was at length reduced to take refuge in his capital of Turin, 
where he was cloſely beſieged by the French army under Marechal Marſin; 


| the Duc de Vendome, after the diſaſter of Ramilies, being reealled in 


order to take the command of the army in Flanders. The Imperial court, 
determining to make one grand effort in order to relieve the Duke of Savoy 
in this extremity, directed Prince Eugene, at the head of a powerful 


army, to march to the relief of Turin. With ſuch ability, and ſuch 


ſucceſs, did that celebrated commander execute this important commiſſion, 
that, after ſurmounting all the numerous difficulties which obſtructed his 
junction with the Duke, he attacked the French army in their intrench- 
ments before Turin, and gained a moſt glorious and deciſive victory; the 
unfortunate Marechal Marſin falling in the action. And this event was 
quickly followed by the final expulſion of the French from Lombardy. A 
loan, as M. Voltaire relates, being negotiated by the Imperial court 
amongſt the merchants of London, in order to defray the expence of 
this expedition; after the hattle of Turin, Prince Eugene wrote to the 


| ſubſcribers in the following terms: Gentlemen, I have received your 


remittances, and flatter myſelf J have laid out the money to your entire 
ſatisfaction.” The fortune of the war was not leſs favorable to the allies 
in the ſcene of action ſouthward of the Pyrenees, The Arch-duke 
Charles, recognized as King of Spain by the powers of the alliance, after 
vainly attempting, by the aid of the King of Portugal, in conjunction 
with the Engliſh and German auxiliaries, to penetrate into that kingdom 


on the weſtern ſide, took a ſudden reſolution, in the courſe of the pre- 


ceding ſummer, to accompany the Earl of Peterborough on board the 
fleet commanded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, on his intended expedition to 
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the eaſtern coaſt of that kingdom: and landing in the province of Cata- 
lonia, this monarch was received by the inhabitants with every demon- 
ſtration of joy and affection, Barcelona ſurrendered in the month of 
October: and the kingdom of Valencia, with its capital, vanquiſhed with 
ſurpriſing rapidity by the heroic exertions and romantic valor of the Earl of 
Peterborough, alſo recognized the authority of King Charles. The 
_ reigning monarch, ſcriouſly alarmed at the progreſs of his competitor, 
made mighty preparations, early in the enſuing ſpring, for the ſiege of 
Barcelona, which, being defended by King Charles in perſon, made a 
very vigorous reſiſtance, The Earl of Peterborough, who flew from Va- 
lencia to its relief, made incredible efforts to ſave this capital ; which, 
however, muſt inevitably have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, had 
it not been for the critical arrival of the Engliſh fleet ;. on the appearance 
of which, Marechal de Teſſẽ raiſed the ſiege with great precipitation, and 
retired with the broken remains of his army beyond the mountains. The 
Earl of Peterborough now urged the neceflity of immediately proceeding 
to Madrid, in order to form a junction with the Portugueſe, who, finding 
few obſtacles in their way, had marched to that capital, of which, on 
the 24th of June, they took quiet and peaccable poſſeſſion. The deciſive 
counſels of the Engliſh general, happily for Spain, were diſregarded by 
the new king. For reaſons which . doubtleſs appeared to him very im- 
portant, though it is now difficult to aſcertain them. with preciſion, 
Charles lingered near three months in Catalonia and Arragon — thus allow- 
ing his rival full time to recruit his ſhattered forces, and to receive ad- 
ditional ſuccors from France: and on his re- approach to the capital, the 
Portugueſe army, diſpirited by inaction, ſuſpenſe, and diſappointment, 
retreated to their own frontier. The Earl of Peterborough, enraged to 
perceive his expoſtulations fruitleſs, and the golden opportunity loſt, re- 
ſigned his commiſſion in high diſguſt, and immediately withdrew from 
. the kingdom. It is reſated, that when it was once alleged by ſome of 
King Charles's courtiers, as a reaſon for delaying his march to Madrid, 
that his Majeſty's equipage and retinue were not ſuch as were requiſite for 
the magnificence of his public entry into that capital ; General Stanhope, 
with warmth, replied, That King William, when he made his deſcent 
D 2 upon 
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pon England, went to London attended only by a few dragoons ; other- 
wife he had loſt his crown.” The ſucceſs of the campaign, however; 
upon, the whole, was fplendid. At the commencement of it King Charles 


was tloſely we TY in Barcelona, and in imminent danger of being made 


a priſoner; but it terminated in the recovery of Catalonia, the ſecurity of 
Valencia, and the reduction of Arragon. 

But it is now proper to turn our attention to tranſactions of a civil and 
domeſtic nature. The new parliament, which met the beginning of the 
prededing winter *, ſoon diſcovered themſelves to be actuated by a diſpo- 
ſition very different from their predeceffors, by paſſing a ſolemn and 
almoſt unanimous vote, © That whoever preſumed to aſſert the church to 
be in danger under her Majeſty's auſpicious adminiſtration, was an enemy 
to the queen, the church, and the kingdom.” And the two Houſes joined 


in an addreſs to the Queen, beſeeching her Majeſty to take effective mea- 


ſures for diſcovering and puniſhing the authors and publiſhers of this ſe- 


ditious and ſcandalous report. That unanimity which had been ſo long 


Union of the 
wo kingdoms. 


interrupted between the two legiſlative aſſemblies, was perfectly reſtored 
under an adminiſtration and parliament, in both of whieh the principles 


of whiggiſm had now gained a complete aſcendency, and which enjoyed 
the entire confidence of the nation. Public meafures were concerted 


with wiſdom, and executed with vigor and ſucceſs; and the general aſpect 


of the times ſeemed peculiarly fayorable to the accompliſhment of that 
great deſign which the late King had recommended to Parliament, almoſt 
with his dying breath, and in which every true patriot moſt ardently con- 
curred—an MN between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 


This was at preſent an object of greater conſequence than ever; for by 


an act paſſed by the Parliament of Scotland ſince the acceſſion of the 
Queen, ſtyled the Act of Security, that aſſembly was empowered, in caſe 
of her Majeſty's demiſe without iſſue, to declare a ſucceſſor to the crown 
of Scotland. And very ſerious apprehenſions were entertained, that a 
fatal and final ſeparation. of the two Britiſh crowns might be the reſult of 
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rhig dangerous conceſſion *. The Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, who had, 
in a moment of intimidation, adviſed the Queen to give the royal aſſent 
to this a, which was indeed urged by the Scottiſh Parliament with a ve- 
hemence and pertinacity not fo much the reſult of patriotiſm as of faction, 
now exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, in order to ſurmount a ſeries of ob- 
ftacles, which, to a miniſter of leſs reſolution and perſeverance, would 
have appeared abſolutely inſuperable. And Commiſſioners being no- 
minated, and conferences held, after very ample diſeuſſion, and a nego- 


tiation protracted to the ſpace of many months, the memorable Treaty of 


Union was at length concluded; which, aſter being ratified by both Par- 
liaments, received the royal aſſent. And from the 1ſt of May, A. TE 
1707, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland became indiflolubly 
incorporated, and a proclamation was iſſued to convoke the firſt Parliament 


of Great Britain in the month of October. On this occaſion, congratu- 
Tatory addreſſes were ſent up from all parts of England'; but the Scots 


obſerved a ſullen and expreſſive filence. Indeed it cannot be denied 
that this truly wiſe and ſalutary meaſure was reprobated by the whole 


Scottiſh nation, and at laſt effected by means which could be juſtified 


only by the importance and beneficial tendency of the end propoſed by 
them. The whole weight of regal influence was exerted, every ſpecies of 
artifice and intrigue was employed, honors ang rewards were laviſhed, 


even bribery itſelf was undoubtedly practiſed, in order to. induce'the 


Scottiſh nobles and demagogues to concur in a tranſaction in the higheſt 
degree conducive to the public welfare and happineſs. It muſt however 


be acknowledged, that the honor and dignity of that antient kingdom 
"ſuffered, in conſequence of this union, ſome degree of diminution. Nor 


* Such was the alarm excited in the Parliament of England by this act, that a bill was 
immediately introduced and paſſed, declaring the ſubjects of Scotland ar.1ens ſo long as it 


remained 1n force, prohibiting the importation of cattle into England, or the exportation of 


wool into Scotland, and empowering the Queen's ſhips to ſeize ſuch Scottiſh veſſels as they 


ſhould find trading to France. And the Queen was addreſſed to put the towns of New- 


caſtle, Carliſle, and Hull, in a Rate of defence, and to order the militia of the northern. 
counties to be diſciplined and armed; and Lord Godolphin's zeal for the accompliſhment 
of the Union was certainly invigorated, if not inſpired, by the terrors of an impeachment. 


So 
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is it it poſſible to condemn with much ſeverity the high-ſpirited language 
of the celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, who ſcrupled not to affirm in par- 
lament, © that the intereſt and honor of the nation were betrayed by 
the Commiſſioners.” And when called upon for an explanation, he per- 
ſiſted in his charge, alleging that he could find no other word than 
treachery, to expreſs his ideas of their conduct. It was harſh indeed, but 
it was truth; and if the Houſe thought him guilty of any offence in 
making ule of this expreſſion, he declared himſelf willing to ſubmit to 
their cenſure,” A vote of cenſure, however, no one dared to move. 
And who can avoid admiring, if not approving, the noble and elevated 
ſentiments of the Earl of Belhaven, who, in the higheſt ſtrain of eloquence, 
depictured Caledonia as ſitting in the midſt of the Senate, looking indig- 
nantly around her, and covering herſelf with her royal robe, attending 
the fatal blow, breathing out with tender and paſſionate emotion the ex- 
clamation, © Et tu quoque, mi fili!”— I ſee,” ſays this animated orator, 
« a free and independent kingdom tamely reſigning that which has ever 
been conſidered amongſt nations as the prize moſt worthy of contention 
—a power to manage and conduct their own affairs, without any foreign 
interference or control. We are the ſucceſſors of thoſe who founded our | 
monarchy, framed our laws, and who, during the ſpace of two thouſand 
years, have handed them down to us with the hazard of their lives and 
fortunes. Shall we not then zealouſly plead for thoſe rights which our 
renowned progenitors ſo dearly purchaſed? Shall we hold our peace, when 
our country is in danger? God forbid! ExcLanD is a great and glo- 
rious nation. Her armies are numerous, powerful and victorious ; her 
trophies ſplendid and memorable. She diſpoſes of the fate of kingdoms. 
| Her navy is the terror of Europe. Her trade and commerce encircle 
the globe: and her capital is the emporium of the univerſe. But we are 
a poor and obſcure people, in a remote corner of the world, without name, 
without alliances, and without treaſures. What hinders us then to lay 
aſide our diviſions, to unite cordially and heartily, when that liberty | 
which is alone our boaſt, when our all, our very exiſtence as a nation, is at 
ſtake? The enemy is at our gates. Soon will he ſubvert this antient 
and ropal throne, and ſeize theſe regalia, the facred ſymbols of our — 
and 


and independence, Where are our peers, and our chieftains ? Where 
are the Hamiltons, the Douglases, the Murrays, and the Campbells-? 
Will poſterity believe that ſuch names yet exiſted when the nation was 
reduced to this laſt extremity of degradation, and that they were not eager 
in ſuch a cauſe to devote themſelves for their country and die in the bed of 
honor? My heart,” ſaid this noble patriot, * is full of grief and indigna- 
tion, wben I confider the triumph obtained by England, which has, at 
length, brought under ſubjection this fierce and warlike people, who, for 
ſo many ages, ſhed the beſt blood of the nation to eſtabliſh their indepen- 
dency. It is ſuperfluous,” added he, © to enter into a formal examination 
of the articles of this treaty ; for though we ſhould- even receive a carte 
blanche from England, what is this in exchange for our ſovereignty ! But 
does not, in fact, this pretended union amount to a political annihilation ? I 
ſee the Engliſh conſtitution remaining firm. The ſame two houſes of parlia- 
ment, the ſame municipal laws, the ſame, commercial companies, the ſame 
courts of judicature—while wE make an ignominious and entire ſurrender 
of our national polity, our rights, our liberties, our honor, and our ſafety! 
Theſe were the ſentiments by which the Scottiſh nation was almoſt uni- 
verſally actuated, and by which a generous and high-ſpirited people 
could not fail of being at ſuch a criſis very powerfully impreſſed. The 
ſpeech of Lord Belhaven drew tears of anger and diſdain from his audi- 
tors. And it was in vain that a few diſintereſted and diſpaſſionate pa- 
triots, who from principle acted in conjunction with the numerous 
band of courtiers, placemen, and penſioners, who compoſed a majority of 
the Parliament, forcibly urged the great and folid advantages which muſt 
reſult from this union. © That the actual ſituation of Scotland, in a poli- 
tical view,” ſaid one of the Lords Commiſſioners, who addreſſed the 
Houſe upon this occaſion *, © is diſadvantageous and ineligible, no one 
will venture to deny. Two kingdoms ſubject to one ſovereign, and having 
ſeparate intereſts, muſt be liable to endleſs emulations and jealouſies: and 
the monarch will, whenever theſe intereſts come, or are ſuppoſed to come, 
in competition, be obliged to decide in favor of the more powerful king- 
dom. And the greater the diſparity of power and riches, the greater and more 
= | . & * 
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manifeſt will be the partiality ; ; as the experience of a N century has 
too fatally evinced. But, to aim at an abſolute ſeparation of the Britiſh 
crowns, would be a raſh and romantic project. If, in former ages, the 
Scots were ſcarcely able, with the moſt heroic exertions, to maintain their 
independency, how could it be imagined pofſible, now that England 
had acquired ſuch an immenſe preponderance in the ſcale of power? 
Were they to ſeek for refuge or ſecurity in the revival of the antient 
league with France ? This would itſelf be a virtual declaration of hoſtility 
_ againſt England, and probably accelerate that cataſtrophe which it was 
its profeſſed object to avert. The policy of Europe would undoubtedly 
prevent any effectual interference of France in their behalf, in oppoſition 
to England, the great bulwark of the liberties of Chriſtendom. By an en- 
tire ſeparation from England, the internal tranquillity and domeſtic order 
of the State would be alſo imminently endangered. Is the nation pre- 
pared for the reception of a new ſyfiem of laws and juriſprudence ? or 
ſhall we revert to that Gothic conſtitution of government, adapted to the 
rude and barbarous manners of our anceſtors, and productive of perpe- 
tual feuds and implacable animoſities of devaſtation—outrage and 
anarchy—and which, previous to the union of the two crowns, we know 
the executive power did not poſſeſs energy ſufficient to repreſs? If then 
the connection with England cannot be ſafely diſſolved, and if the politi- 
cal relation in which we now ftand as to that country is the ſubject of 
juſt and grievous complaint ; what remains but to form a permanent 
union of the two kingdoms, as well as of the two crowns, on terms of 
reciprocal amity and advantage? Of the neceſſity and expediency of a 
firm and durable union we profeſs indeed an almoſt unanimous con- 
viction—but then it is a federal, and not an incorporative union, for which 
many of our countrymen entertain a zealous and invincible predilection. 
But this is not the union which England offers to our acceptance, or 
which ſhe will herſelf accept. A federal union would be productive of 
no advantage, would remedy no evil. And where is the guarantee tor the 
obſervance of the articles of a federal compact between two nations, one 
of which is ſo much ſuperior to the other in riches, power, and number ? 
Hiſtory demonſtrates, that incorporative unions, ſuch as the kingdoms 
included 
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included in the Spaniſh monarchy afford an example of, are ſolid and 


permanent: but that a federal union is a weak and precarious bond of 
connection, eafily diſſolved by intereſt or ambition. Sweden and Den- 
mark were once united by a federal compact But were peace and con- 
cord the reſult of this compact? No—lt was the parent of ſtrife, of en- 
mity and oppreſſion; and it terminated in ſcenes of blood and ſlaughter, 


and in everlaſting ſeparation. Let us not then amuſe ourſelves with 


words, inſtead of things. By an union of kingdoms, I acknowledge, 
1 comprehend nothing ſhort of an union of power, of government, and of 
intereſt. Till both nations are thus incorporated into one, England will 


neither extend to us the benefits of her commerce, nor the protection of 


her arms. By this union, Scotland will be put into the immediate 


poſſeſſion of advantages to which ſhe could never otherwiſe attain. The 


ſources of proſperity will be opened to her view, and placed within her 


reach. We ſhall have ample ſcope for the exerciſe of our national induſtry, 


in all its various branches. To the vain ambition of independence—to 


the mere deluſive phantom of royalty, will ſucceed the flouriſhing arts of 


peace; and Scotland will, by a policy founded on true wiſdom, acquire 
that ſecurify and happineſs which form the great and genuine end of 
government. We ſhall, with a juſt increaſe of confidence, ſee our 
liberty, - property, and religion, placed under the guardian care and 
protection of one Sovereign, and one Legiſlature ; and every branch of 
the empire, every part of the body- politic, be it ever ſo remote from the 


ſeat of Government, will participate in the univerſal proſperity, under the 


beneficial influence of the ſame equitable and liberal ſyſtem of polity, and 
in the enjoyment of the ſame civil rights and commercial advantages, in 
proportion to the value of its natural products, and the ner and rer 

verance of its own laudable and voluntary exertions.“ : 


aber ng the good ſenſe and political rectitude of theſe reaſon- 


- mgs, ſuch was the violence with which the 'Treaty of Union was oppoſed in 


the Scottiſh Parliament, and ſuch. the.commetions which it excited in the 


kingdom, that the Duke of Queenſberry, at this time H igh Com ones 


ae deſpaired of ſucceſs, and was deſirous of adjourning the Par- 
Vor. I. E liament, 
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liament, till, by time and management, he ſhould be able to obviate 
thoſe formidable- difficulties. But the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, who: 
ſaw that the meaſure would be loſt by delay, urged him to perſiſt in his 
exertions, which were at length crowned with ſucceſs. The rage of op- 
poſition ſuddenly ſubſided; and the treaty, as originally fiamed,; received, 
without any material alteration, the ſolemn fanRion. of the Scottiſh Par- 
liament. And the Act of Union being now completed on the part of 
Scotland, paſſed through both Houſes in the Engliſh Parliament, by a very. 
fingular effort of political dexterity, almoſt without oppoſition, or even 
debate or diſcuſſion. For it was ſo contrived that the articles of the 
treaty, as approved and ratified by the Parliament of Scotland, ſhould be 
recited in the preamble of the act, and that the whole ſhould be con- 
verted into a law by a ſingle enacting elauſe. This was a mode of con- 
ducting the buſineſs which the Tories were by no means prepared to en- 
counter, as it totally prechaded them from taking the articles ſeparately 
into conſideration 3- and they could not, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, 
oppoſe the general enacting clauſe. The bill, therefore, paſted through 
both Houfes with uncommon rapidity, and by great majorities. = 
nothing can more ſtrikingly demonſtrate the eagerneſs and ardor wit 
which this meaſure was proſecuted by the Whigs, than their adopting this 
unprecedented; and, in other circumſtances, an mode of en- 
ſuring the ſueceſs of its 5 : 


Ense by the daring ſpirit of faction which at this period pre- 
vailed in Scotland, the French court equipped a powerful armament at 
Dunkirk, with the view of making a deſcent in that kingdom; on board 
of which embarked the Chevalier de St. George, ſon of the late King 
c James. Immediately on failing from Dunkirk, they were cloſely purſued 
by an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Sir George Byng, who captured 
one of their flag-ſhips; and the whole armament was ſo ſcattered and 
diſperſed in their retreat from-the action, that they could not even effect a 
landing, which might, at the preſent criſis, have been attended with very 
ſerious conſequences. And aſter being toſſed for more than a month in a 
2 and tempeſtuous ſea, they at laſt found: their way back, in a 

| thattered: 
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Thattered and diſtreſſed condition, to the port of Dunkirk. On this oc- 
caſion, the moſt firm and vigorous meaſures were taken by the Govern- 
ment; ſuch, however, as ſufficiently demonſtrated the ſenſe it enter- 
tained of the magnitude of the danger. The Habeas Corpus Act was 


ſuſpended— the abjuration oath was tendered to all perſons; and thoſe 


who refuſed it were declared to be in the condition of convict recuſants.— 


A vote of credit paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and twelve battalions of 5 


troops were ordered immediately from Flanders. The Queen herſelf, in 
a ſpeech to both Houſes, informed them of this alarming attempt to invade 
the kingdom, and to ſubvert the government; and declared, for the firſt 
and the laſt time, as many failed not to remark, © That her firmeſt re- 
liance was placed on thoſe who were chiefly concerned in effecting the 
glorions Revolution.” In this popular fpeech, the Chevalier de St. George 


was, by a new deſignation, ſtyled 7he Pretender; which term was re- 
echoed in the numerous addrefles preſented to the Queen from every part 


of the kingdom; and by this appellation he was in future uſually diſtin- 


guiſhed. Soon after the termination of this buſineſs, the Parliament, 
which had now fat three years with the higheſt reputation to itſelf, and 
advantage to the public, was diſſolved, and a new parliament fummoned 


to meet in November 1708, in which the Whig intereſt ſtill maintained 


its aſcendency. A few weeks previous to its aſſembling dicd his Royal 
Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, who had been twenty-five years 
married to the Queen. His total want of talents, his unaſpiring diſpo- 
fition, and mildneſs of temper, very happily combined to qualify him for 
the peculiarly critical ſtation in which his high fortune had placed him, 


and in which a man of more ſhining abilities and more daring ambition 


might have proved fingularfy troubleſome and dangerous. 
"a | 


The military tranſactions of the preſent reign are of ſuch importance, 
and form ſo intereſting a part of its general hiftory, that a regular recital, 
however conciſe, of the principal events of the war cannot be with pro- 


_ priety diſpenſed with. After the ſucceſsful campaign of 1706, the moſt 


fanguine expectations were entortained, that France, whoſe pride was 
now humbled in the duſt, would no longer be able to make any effectual 


Military tranſ- 
actions in 1707, 


E 2 reſiſtance; 
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reſiſtance; and that the allies, as victors, might in a ſhort time dictate 
the terms of peace with the point of the ſword. The operations of. the 
enſuing ſummer did not, however; in any degree tend to confirm theſe 
lofty ideas. The Duc de Venddme, whe had been recalled. from Italy in 
order to take the command- of the army in Flanders, choſe his poſts with 
ſo much {ſkill and judgment, that the Dake of Marlborough could not, 
without manifeſt raſhneſs, venture upon an attack. This was the only 
campaign during the war, in which that great commander did not obtain 
ſome ſignal advantage over the enemy; and the French general, whoſe 
policy it was to act upon the defenfive, fully ſuſtained his high reputation, 
by thus putting, after his Grace's long career of victories, a ſudden and 
total ſtop to the progreſs of his arms. If in Flanders the wiſhes and ex- 
pectations of the confederates were not ſatisfactorily anfwered, in Spain 
they ſuffered a fatal reverſe: ſor, a general engagement taking place at 
Almanza, the Spaniſh army, commanded by the Duke of Berwick, gained 
a moſt complete victory. The loſs ſuſtained by the allies was eſtimated 
at no leſs than 10, ooo men; and they were conſtrained, in conſequence of 
this diſaſter, to abandon the kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia, and to 
retire once more to the remote province of Catalonia, which ſtill con- 
tinued faithful in its attachment to the Houſe of Auſtria. The projects of 
the allies in Italy alſo proved unhappily abortive. In the month of July, 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy paſſed the Var, at the head of 
30,000 men, and marched directly towards Toulon, to which they laid 
cloſe ſiege. As the principal naval magazines of France, and the 
greater part of the fleet, were ineloſed within, its walls or its harbor, this 
enterpriſe excited a general conſternation. The place was however de- 
fended with the moſt heroic valor; and troops being aſſembled from all 
parts, in great force, for its relief, the Duke of Savoy, who feared leſt 
bis retreat to Italy ſhould be intereepted, thought proper to raiſe. the fiege 
with precipitation, and to repaſs the Var, without any acquiſition of honor 
. or profit from this undertaking; into his own dominions. Great blame 
was, upon this occafion, imputed to the Emperor, who detached a large 
body of troops, deſtined for this expedition, to the kingdom of Naples, 


RE == which he effected a complete . and this was the only advan- 
tage 
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tage gained by the allies during this unfortunate” campaign; which, -how- 
ever, did not prevent the Houſe of Peers from paſſing a reſolution, much 
applauded by the zealous Whigs, © That no peace could be ſafe and ho- 
norable for her Majeſty and her allies, if Spain and the Indies were 
ſuffered to continue in the poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon.” : 


The King of France, emboldened by the ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, q 


and confiding in the talents of his general, was this year inclined to act 
more upon the. offenſive; and early in the ſpring of 1708, the Duc de 
Vendome ſurpriſed the cities of Ghent and Bruges, and laid ſiege to the 
town of Oudenard. The Duke of Marlborough, however, being now 


joined by Prince Eugene, compelled the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Ou- 
denard ; and, following them in their retreat, forced them to a. general 
engagement in the vicinity of that place. Though the Duc de Vendòme, 


whoſe meaſures were, during the whole of this campaign, much em- 


barraſſed by the preſence of the Duke of Burgundy, acted the part of a 
great general upon this occaſion, rallying, in perſon, the hroken battalions, 


calling the officers by name, and eonjuring them to maintain. the honor 
of their country; the French army was, in the end, entirely defeated. 


Night however ſaved them from total ruin; and the Duc de Vendome, 


ſeeing all hope of retrieval loſt, formed his beſt troops into a rear guard, 
with which he ſecured a tolerable retreat. In conſequence of this im- 
portant victory, the generals of the allies determined to undertake the 


ſiege of Liſle, the capital of French Flanders —a town, on the fortifica- 


tions of which Vauban had exhauſted his utmoſt ſkill, and which was 
defended by a garriſon ſo numerous, that the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe was 
adjudged extremely doubtful, After happily ſurmounting the numerous 


obſtacles which the ability and vigilance of the Duc de Vendome, ſtill 


more than the unrivalled art of the engineer, continually created; and in 
ſome of which the ſuperior ſortune, rather than ſkill, of the Duke of 
Marlborough was apparent; this important town, together with its 
citadel, ſurrendered to the allied army, to the inexpreſſible chagrin of 
the French court, who ſaw the frontier of France, by this conqueſt, ex- 


poſed to the moſt dangerous future attacks. Ghent and Bruges were alſo 
recovered 
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overed-before the end of this campaign, which terminated only with 


Tn Spain and Italy the war ſeetnec for the preſent to ſlumber. But, 
during the courſe of the ſummer, Sir John Leake made a complete con- 


queſt of the iſland of Sardinia; and, in concert with General Stanhope, 
alſo of Minorca. And the Pore was menaced, by the Britiſh admiral, 


\ withFhe bombardment of Civita-Vecchia, in return for the aſſiſtance he 


had publicly afforded the Pretender in his late expedition into Scotlarfd. 
From this affront, however, the holy pontiff was ſaved by the — le 


r of the Imperial court in his favor. 


| A | - 
The campaign in Flanders was opened, in June 1709, by the ſiege of 
Tournay, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, after a long and obſtinate re- 


ſiſtance. The allies next prepared to attack the city of Mons. But the 
French army, now commanded by Marechal Villars, poſting themſelves 
behind the woods of La-Merte and Taniers, in the neighborhood of 
Malplaquet, in order to obſtru& this deſign, the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene formed a reſolution to attack the French general in his 
camp, which, naturally ſtrong, he had fortified with redoubts behind re- 
doubts, and intrenchments behind- intrenchments, with ſuch diligence 


and {kill as to make it apparently inacceſſible. After an obſtinate, fierce, 


and bloody engagement, however, the lines were forced, but not till 
Marcchal Villars had been wounded and carried off the field. And it was 


not without ſome appearance of reaſon the Marechal was accuſtomed to 


boaſt, that had it not been for this accident the allies would certainly have 
been defeated. Marechal Boufflers, ſecond in command, made an ex- 
_ cellent retreat; and the loſs of the victors was little leſs than that af the 


vanquiſhed. The victory, however, was crowned by the capture of Mons; 
after which, both armies went into winter quarters. In Spain, Count 
Staremberg, the Auſtrian general, maintained his ground with reputation 


to the Imperial arms. The Duke of Savoy, ſince the failure of his great 
enterpriſe, contented himfelf with operations merely defenſive, wiſely 


.” 


gs. thoſe riſques which hab have reduced him once more to that 
5 | SE ——— extremity 
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. of diſtreſs from which he had ſo lately been almoſt miraculouſly 
ne 


Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough again took the field to- 
gether in Flanders, April 1710; and the fuccefs of the campaign was equal 
to the expectations excited by the junction of ſuch extraordinary talents, 


Notwithſtanding the utmoſt exertions of Marechal Villars, who directed 


the operations of the French army with great ability, the allies ſucceſſively 
reduced the towns of Douay, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, paſling in 


the proſecution of theſe ſieges one hundred and fifty days in open trenches.. 


The moſt intereſting events of the preſent ſummer paſſed however in Spain. 


The reigning monarch, eager to put a final termination to the hopes and 
claims of his competitor, advanced at the head of a powerful army into- 
Arragon, in order to bring matters to a deciſive iſſue. General Stanhope, 
notwithſtanding, with a force very inferior, attacked and totally routed 


the Spaniſh cavalry at Almanara, And Count Staremberg following the 


motions of the King, who found it neceflary, in conſequence of this 
check, to retire towards Saragoſſa, diſcovered the Spaniſh army drawn up 


in order of battle, near that place; and an engagement enſuing, the 
enemy were entirely defeated, King Charles entered Saragoſſa in triumph, 


while Philip retired with the wreck of his army to Madrid. The good 


fortune of Charles, however, was of ſhort duration: proceeding, with- 
out delay, to Madrid, in purſuit of his competitor, he had the mortifica- 


tion to find that city entirely deſerted by all the Spaniſh grandees, and to 


receive the moſt convincing proofs of the fidelity and attachment of the 
Caſtilians to his rival, Great efforts being made by Philip to colle& another 
army, he ſoon appeared again in ſoree; and Count Staremberg, being 


wholly unſupported, and apprehending bis retreat to Catalonia might be 


intercepted, thought it expedient to retrace his footſteps ; and in the be- 
ginning of November his army marched back to Saragoſſa: but the 
greater part of the Britiſh forces, under General Stanhope, imprudently 
| Halting at Bribuega, were ſuddenly ſurpriſed and ſurrounded by the Spaniſh. 
army, and duced to the fatal neceſſity of ſurrendering themſelves pri- 

uud in a few days aſterwards, Staremberg himſelf was 


. attacked | 


.1710, 


and 1711. 
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attacked at Villa Vicioſa with great valor, but doubtful ſavor. He was, 
however, compelled, victor as he fiyled himſelf, to abandon Arragon, 
and retire to Catalonia; and being cloſely purſued by, the Duc de Ven- 
dome, now at the head of the Spaniſh forces, he was at driven to 
take ſhelter-under the walls of Barcelona. Thus the flattering ſuoceſſes 
of the allies at the commencement of this campaign proved wholly de- 
luſive; and, during the remaining years of the war, Charles was never 


n to en even a e ms. 


A 


| 9h 
In the month of May i in the ſucceeding year, 1711, the Duke of Marl- 


detoügh appeared, for the laſt time, at the head of the grand army in 


Flanders Prince Eugene commanding a ſeparate body of forces on the 


Rhine. This campaign was not diſtinguiſhed, on the part of his Grace, 


by brilliant ſucceſs; but it attracted uncommon attention, as exhibiting 


the moſt conſummate proofs of military {kill and conduct. Marechal 
Villars had, with great labor and perſeverance, drawn lines from Bou- 


chaine on the Scheldt along the Sanſet and Searpe, to Arras and Canche, 


which he had fortified by redoubts, batteries, and other military works, 


in ſuch a manner that he ſerupled not publicly to boaſt that they were im- 


pregnable, and that the Engliſh general had at length arrived at his ze 
plus ultra. The Duke, however, boldly advanced within two leagues of 
the French lines, making every preparation in order to a vigorous attack 
the next morning ; ; and Villars drew, with all poſſible diligence, his whole 
force on that ſide, in full expectation of an immediate and furious engage- 
ment. This being foreſeen'by the Duke, he had given previous orders to 


Generals Cadogan and Hompeſch, with a ſtrong detachment, ſecretly 


drawn from the neighboring garriſons, to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes on 
the river Sanſet, at Arleux. At nine in the evening the Duke filently de- 
camped, and by eight the next morning he arrived at Arleux with his 
whole army, after a march of ten leagues, without halting. Villars, -on 
being certified of the Duke's motions, within a few hours of his depar- 


ture, marched all night with ſuch expedition, that, at eleven the next 


morning, he was in fight of the Duke of Marlborough, who, to his un- 
ſpeakable mortification, had, as he now found, entexe« 


wp 


thoſe lines which 
he 
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he had himſelf vauntingly pronounced impregnable, without the loſs of a 


man. His Grace immediately inveſted the important fortreſs of Bouchaine, . 


which ſurrendered after twenty days open trenches only. And this ad- 
mired and hazardous military achievement cloſed the long glories of this 


celebrated commander; who, at the critical moment in which he had 
almoſt penetrated the French barrier, and when another Ramilies might 
have removed all obſtacles in his march to Paris, was, by the mandate of 


that ſovereign whom he had ſerved with ſuch unparalleled ability and 


ſucceſs, diveſted of all his civil and military employments. The gradation 


of cauſes which led to this event, at which all Europe ſtood | in . 


ment, it will now be neceſſary conciſely to develop. 


Of the favorable Opinion univerſally entertained by the Engliſh nation, 


reſpecting the general purity and rectitude of the Queen's intentions, the 


epithet of the good Queen Anne, ſo commonly applied to this Princeſs, 


is itſelf a ſufficient proof. This good Queen, however, had imbibed, in 


a very great degree, the hereditary prejudices of her family reſpecting the 
nature and extent of the ſovereign authority. And there is reaſon to 
believe, that the ſucceſsful reſiſtance of the nation to the late King James 
was, in hereyes, juſtified only by the attempts made to eſtabliſh popery 


upon the ruins of the proteſtant religion ; to which, in the form exhibiting 


itſelf to her perception, as inculcated and profeſſed by the church of 
England, ſhe entertained a zealous attachment, or rather a blind and bi- 


goted devotion. As her prejudices, political and religious, preciſely coin- 


cided with thoſe of the Tories, ſhe cheriſhed a ſtrong predilection for that 
powerful and dangerous faction, in oppoſition to the Whigs, who were 
conſidered as, for the moſt part, latitudinarians in religion, or at beſt as 
cool and luke-warm friends of the church; and who certain] y regarded the 
particular mode in which the proteſtant religion was profeſſed, as of little 


importance, when put in competition with the preſervation, enlargement, 


or ſecurity of the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom. The po- 
litical views of the ſectaries, who were very numerous and active, entirely 
corr eſponded with thoſe of the Whig party; and their whole weight was 
invariably thrown into this ſcale. In return, the W. higs were the ſtrenuous 
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and conſtant advocates of the diflenters, whenever they were threatened 
with any ſpecies of perſecution or oppreſſion. It, has been already re- 
marked, that the paſſions of all the zealous adherents of liberty were, at 
the period of the Queen's acceſſion, extremely inflamed againſt the French 
monarch—that 1mperious and reſtleſs deſpot—on account of the open and 
avowed protection which he granted to the ſon of the late King James. 
When England, therefore, acceded to the grand alliance, the Whigs re- 
joiced in the proſpe& of humbling the pride, and reducing the power, of 
that haughty tyrant. Previous to the death of King William, the idea of 
a war with France had become exceedingly popular; and after the acceſ- 
ſion of the Queen, the leaders of the Tories, Rocheſter, Nottingham, &c. 
who oppoſet a declaration of the war on the part of En gland as unneceſſary 
and impolitic, were over-ruled in the council, chiefly through the all- 
powerful influence of the Earl of Marlborough, who, though himſelf at- 
tached to the Tories, was impatient to give full ſcope to his talents; and 
in whoſe breaſt an ardent thirſt for glory, that © infirmity of noble minds,” 
ſuperſeded every other confideration. This influence was obtained chiefly 
through the medium of the Counteſs of Marlborough, who had been long 
employed in ſtations near the Queen's perſon, and who had gradually ac- 
quired a complete aſcendency over her. In proceſs of time, Marlbo- 
rough, and Godolphin his friend and co-adjutor, finding that the war fe- 
ceived only a faint and feeble ſupport from the Tories, began to connect 
themſelves with the Whigs, who were zealous and ſanguine in the proſe- 
cution of it. And the Queen, under the direction and government of 
theſe two noblemen, ſuffered the Tories to be gradually diſplaced, an ad- 
miniftration compoſed entirely of Whigs to be formed, and two ſucceſſive 
Parliaments to be choſen under the mfluence of the Court, in which that 
party maintained a decided ſuperiority. While affairs continued in this ' 
ſtate, a trivial and fortuitous incident eventually occaſioned a total change 
in the face of Europe. The Ducheſs of Marlborough had introduced a 
female relation and dependant at the Court, who fo artfully and rapidly in- 
ſinuated herſelf into the Queen's affection and favor, that the Ducheſs 
found herſelf abſolutely ſupplanted, almoſt before ſhe was appriſed of the 


danger. T he new favorite, Mrs. Maſham, ſoon diſcovering the Queen's 
ſeoret 
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ſecret predilection for the Tories, combined with Mr. Harley, at this time 
ſecretary of ſtate, but who aſpired to nothing leſs than the ſtation of prime 
miniſter, to prepoſſeſs the mind of the Queen againſt the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Earl of Godolphin ; who, as they ſaid, and truly ſaid, 
made her Majeſty a mere eypher in the government, and engroſſed all 
power, influence, and patronage, into their own hands omitting, bow- 
ever, to inform the Queen of another truth, not leſs palpable, vis. that 
ſuch was the imbecility of her Majeſty's underſtanding and capacity, that 
ſhe muſt neceſſarily remain a eypher, in whatever hands her affairs were 
placed. And the voice, not of England only, but of Europe, declared, 
that the public intereſts could not be entruſted to more faithful or more 
able directors than the preſent miniſters. The intrigues of Harley with 
the Tories ſoon tranſpiring, he was compelled immediately, to relinquiſh 
his employments, though with manifeſt tokens of reſentment and aliena- 
tion from the Whigs, on the part of the Queen. The entire management 
of affairs, nevertheleſs, ſtill remained with that party; and ſo little force 
and vigor of mind did the Queen poſſeſs, that, if ſubſequent circumſtances 
had not in a remarkable and unexpected manner favored a revolution in 
politics, it is very doubtful whether it would ever have been effected. Not- 
withſtanding the wonderful ſucceſſes of the preſent war, the heavy bur- 
dens which in conſequence of its long continuance it became noceſſary 
to impoſe, conſiderably damped the ardor of the public, and by degrees had 
much abated its original popularity. And the overtures for a general ac- 
commodation made by Louis from time to time, and the great conceſſions 
offered by that monarch, led the generality of intelligent and diſpaſſionate 
people to confider the grand object of the war as now ſufficiently attained. 
At t the conferences held firſt at the Hague, and in the following year at i 
Gertruytenberg, A. D. 1710, ſo low were the mighty fallen, that the 
King of France, through the medium of the Marquis de Torcy, his prime 
| miniſter, who upon this occaſion took upon him the office of negotiator 
in perſon, condeſcended to acknoMedge the Arch- duke Charles as true 
and rightful ſovereign of the Spaniſh monarchy ; ; and made in all other 
reſpects ſuch ample conceſſions as the dire neceſſity of his affairs de- | 
manded ; ſuch indeed as amply ſecured the intereſts, and ought to have 
F 2 ſatisfied 
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he utmoſt ambition, of the allies. With all the infoltnce of 
owever, they infiſted that Louis ſhould abſolutely engage 
for the entire reſtitution of the Spanith monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, in 
the ſpace of two months. Tt was in-vain that he urged * this was a promiſe 
not in his power to perform ; and that he could not at his pleaſure depoſe 
a king of Spain, or impoſe a monarch upon the Spaniſh nation contrary 
to their own inclination.” The plea was treated as idle and frivolous. And 
even the offer which he ultimately made, to ſurrender three fortreſſes in 
Flanders into the hands of the allies, as pledges for the reſtitution of Spain, 
and to furniſh his quota in money or troops for the reduction of that king- 
dom, ſhould Spain refuſe to accede to the treaty, was rejected with diſ— 
dain; to the extreme diſſatisfaction of all moderate and reafonable perſons, 
who ſaw that the war was in future to be continued, merely to gratify the 
immeaſurable ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria—and that, excluſive of 
the flagrant injuſtice of forcing a ſovereign on the Spaniards, who was. 
the object of the national abhorrence, the policy of the meaſure was in 
preſent circumſtances extremely doubtful. For the power of France being 
ſo greatly reduced, while the grandeur of the Imperial family was elevated 
in the ſame proportion, not leſs danger was to be apprehended by trans- 
ferring Spain and the Indies to the houſe of Auſtria, than by leaving them 
in the poſſeſſion of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon. The Parliament, 
notwithſtanding, highly approyed the conduct of the Britiſh plenipoten- 
tiaries, and returned the Duke of Marlborough their unanimous thanks 
for his public ſervices; when it became every day more apparent, that 
he was actuated chiefly by private conſiderations, - and that he invari- 
ably pole all overtures of conciliation, prompted by the ſuggeſtions of 
ambition and of intereſt. In order, however, effectually to check and 
intimidate that riff ing ſpirit of diſcontent, evident ſymptoms of which 
began now to appear in the nation, and to diſplay the firmneſs of their at- 
tachment to thoſe principles in which this once popular war bad or igin- 
| ated, the Parliament determined to give fall ſcope to their vengeance, on 
an occaſion which certainly called for 1 no ſuch extraggatnary violence of 


exertion, 
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On the 5th of November 1709, an obſcure cler gyman of the name of Impeschment 
Sacheverel, of the high- church faction, preaching at St. Paul's cathedral * 
upon the words of St. Paul, “ Perils from falſe brethren,” indulged him- 
ſelf in the moſt virulent defamation and abuſe of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
and of their meaſures.” The Lord Treaſurer in particular was ſcurrilouſly 
attacked, under the name of Vor.yoxs ; and divers of the Right Reve- 
rend Bench were alſo inveighed againſt with much ſeorn and malignity, 

9 perfidious prelates and falſe ſons of the church,“ on account of their 
moderation reſpecting the diſſenters, and their avowed approbation of the | 5 
toleration. He aſſerted, in terms the moſt unqualified, the doctrines of 1 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance; and pretended, that to ſay the Re- 

volution was inconſiſtent with thoſe doctrines, was to caſt black and odious 

imputations upon it. He affirmed, that the Church was violent] y aſſailed by 
her enemies, and faintly defended by thoſe who profeſſed themſelves her 

3B | friends. He vehemently urged the neceſſity of ſtanding up in deſence of 
3 1 the Church; for which he declared that he ſounded the trumpet, and ex- 
| horted the people © 7o put on the whole armour of GOD.” This inflam- 
matory and libetlous harangue being publiſhed at the requeſt of the Lord 
Mayor, was extravagantly extolled and applauded by the Tories, and cir- 
culated by them with great induſtry throughout the kingdom. At the 
very height of the popular ferment and clamor excited by this extraor- 
dinary invective, and which would doubtleſs have ſoon died away had 

no public notice been taken of it, a complaint was formally preferred to the 
Houſe of Commons, by one of the members of that houſe, of this ſerinon, 
as containing poſitions contrary to revolution principles, to the preſent go- 
vernment, and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. As it was by this means ob- 
truded upon the notice of the houſe, it was impoſſible not to expreſs, in 
ſome mode, their diſapprobation of theſe nefarious and ſeditious tencts. 

The wiſer members thought it ſufficient to order the ſermon. to be burnt . 
by the common hangman, and to commit the writer to Newgate during 
the remainder of the ſeſſion. 'This, however, was by no means ſatisfac- 
tory to the majority, who determined to raiſe this contemptible libeller to 

the rank of a political delinquent of great conſequence and dignity, by a 


ſolemn parliamentary impeachment at t che bar of the Houſe of Lords. Ne - 1 
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* 


ſooner was this abſurd and unaccountable reſolution made public, than 


every poſſible artifiee was put in practice, by the Tory faction, to inflame 


the minds of the public ; and to repreſent Sacheverel as the champion and 
martyr. of the church, which the Whigs had, as they affirmed, a fixed 


intent to ſubvert; and of which project the impeachment of Sacheverel 


was only the prelude. Theſe calumnies, however groſs and palpable, were 


allowed by the populace with amazing avidity. During the trial, which 
laſted three weeks, his coach, in paſſing between Weſtminſter-hall and the 


Temple, where he then lodged, was conſtantly attended by vaſt multi- 
tudes with ſhouts and acclamations of applauſe. And great tumults pre- 
vailed in the metropolis, where ſeveral places of worſhip, licenſed under 
the Act of Toleration, were pulled down; the houſes of many of the moſi 
eminent diflenters were plundered; and thoſe of the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Wharton, the Biſhop of Sarum, &c. were threatened with demo- 
lition. The managers of the Houſe of Commons, amongſt whom were 


the celebrated names of Kine, SraxHhorE, and Warrort, nevertheleſs 


exerted themſelves with great courage and ability in ſupport of the proſe- 
cution*. And divers of the Lords, ſpiritual as well as temporal, diſtin- 


guiſhed themſobves by the ſpirit and liberality of their remarks on this 
rt intereſting 


* As the ſentiments of the Whig managers of this impeachment, and of the Revolution 


Whigs in general, have of late been groſsly and daringly miſrepreſented, it cannot be im- 


proper to make a few extracts from the ſpeeches delivered at this celebrated trial; from 


which a competent judgment may be formed of the general ſtrain and ſpirit of the pro- 


ceedings on this occaſion, in behalf of che Commons of Great Britain, 


Lord Coningſby.—* The Doctor, by reflecting on the neceſſary means to bring about the 
Revolution—the foundation on which our preſent happy eſtabliſhment is built—4y aſſerting 
that her Majeſty ought to depend on no other title to her throne, than her hereditary one, deſigned 
by ſuch deſtructive poſitions to bring back the Pretender, with popery and French tyranny 
attending him, to govern the ſtate.” As long therefore as a pretender to the throne exiſted, 


it was true that the political claims and rights of the Kings of England reſted, like thoſe of 


magiftrates of every other denomination, upon the general conſent and will of the people, 
or community at large, as the only proper and rational baſis. But the very ſhadow of com- 


petition being at length vaniſhed, they are now adviſed by ſome who preſume to ſtyle them- 


{elves Wnics, to revert for the future to the old ground of inviolable pepe naß, _ 8 
wh Mr. 
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intereſting occaſion. The Earl of Wharton, knowing at the time the 
Queen to be in the houſe incognila, took the opportunity to obſerve, that 
if the Revolution was not lawful, many in that houſe, and vaſt numbers 


out of it, were guilty of bloodſhed and treaſon; and that the Queen her- 


ſelf was no legal ſovereign, ſince the beſt title ſhe had to the crown was 
her parliamentary title, founded on the Revolution. Dr. Wake, biſhop 


of Lincoln, remarked, that by falſe and i injurious repreſentations men had 


been made to believe the church to be in danger, when in reality it enjoyed 
the moſt perfect ſecurity ; but that ſuch invectives, if not timely cor- 


Mr. Dolben “ This gentleman, Dr. S. muſt be allowed the infamy to have ſtretched 
and improved this pernicious tenet to the exalted height of making all our laws, liberties, 
religion, and lives, to be held only at the precarious pleaſure of any bold invader, when it 
is taught that no oppreſſion, no violence, can juſtify an oppoſition to it. My Lords, the 
Commons have brought this offender before you, with a view not only to detect and puniſh 
his offence, but to obtain an occaſion in the moſt public and authentic manner to avow the 
principles and juſtify the means upon which the preſent government and the Proteſtant ſue- 
ceſſion are founded and eſtabliſhed; and this more out of a generous concern for poſterity, 
than for our own preſent ſecurity. We hope the record of this proceeding will remain a laſting 


monument to deter a ſucceſſor that may inherit the crown, but not the virtues of her Ma- 


jeſty, from attempting to invade the laws or the people? s rights; and if not, that it will be 
a noble precedent to excite our poſterity to wreſtle and tig for liberty as we have done. 
Could it poſſibly have entered into the imagination of this patriotic ſpeaker, to accuſe any 
one of ſedition for teaching that the people have a right, while in the ſame breath he ac- 
cuſed Dr. S. of a high offence for teaching that the people have not a right, to depoſe their 
governors for miſcondut?— And will it be pretended by thoſe who have the audacity to 
bring forward ſuch prepoſterous charges, that they agree in all points of political ects and 
be with the Whigs of the Revolution? 


© "ad ſays Sir Joſeph Jekyl, © this doctrine of unlimited non. reſiſtance prevail, we muſt 
give up our right to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, and hold them only during 
pleaſure, Hath not this principle of unlimited non. reſiſtance been revived by the profeſſed 
and undiſguiſed friends of the Pretender? The law is the only meaſure of the Prince's au- 
thority and the people's ſubjection, and it derives its being and efficacy from COMMON 
CONSENT; though patriarchal or other fantaſtical ſchemes have been framed to reſt the au- 


thority of the law upon.” —It is plain, therefore, that as the general theory of this juſtly 


_ applauded manager perfectly accords with that which it is now the faſhion to explode, the 
theories which eſſentially vary from it, on whatever grounds the ingenuity of their inventors 
may place them, muſt be ranked amongſt the number of thoſe Vanteſtical Jelemer which 


Sir Joſeph — rejecte with indignation and — 
* | | rected 3 
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10 real, might kindle ſuch heat and animoſities as would truly endanger 
0 5 | 5 both church and ſtate. And Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, juſtified the prin- 
Ciple of reliſtance without reſerve. He mentioned the conduct of Queen 
Izlizabeth, who had aſliſled the F rench, the Scots, and the Hollanders, 
in reſiſting their reſpec dive ſovereigns, and who was ſupported in this 
practice both by her parliaments and her convocations. He obſerved, that 
King Charles I. had aſſiſted the city of Rochelle; and that Mainwaring 
had incurred the ſevereſt cenſure of Parliament, for broaching the doctrine 
ol the divine right of kings :—that though this became afterwards a faſhion- 
able doctrine, yet its moſt zealous aſſertors were the firſt to reſiſt, when 
actually ſuffering under oppreſſion, He faid, that by inveighing againſt 
WW | the Revolution, the Talcration, and the Union, the delinquent at their 
Wil 2 _ Lordfhips' bar bad arraigned and attacked the Queen herſelf; fince ber 

Majeſty had a diſtinguiſhed ſhare in the firſt, had often declared ſhe 
would maintain the ſecond, and that ſhe looked upon the third as the 
moſt glorious event of her reign. He affirmed, that this audacious libeller 
had likewiſe caſt the moſt ſcandalous reflections upon her Majeſty's mi- 
niſters ; and that he had, in particular, drawn the portrait of a noble peer 
then preſent, in colors ſo lively, and had fo plainly pointed him out by a 
vile and ſcurrilous epithet, which he would not repeat, that it was im- 
poſſible to miſtake in making the application. This unintentional ſar- 
caſm on the Lord Treaſurer ſomewhat diſcompoſed the gravity of the 
Houſe; and, in violation of dignity and decorum, the biſhop was Toudly 
called upon to name him ; which, in the feryor of his zeal, and in the 
wanderings of that mental abſence for which he was remarkable, he might 
perhaps have done, had not the Lord Chancellor interpoſed, and declared 
that no peer was obliged to ſay more than he himſelf ſhould deem proper. 
In concluſion, Sacheverel was, aſter high debates, found guilty of a miſ- 
demeanor, by a majority of ſeventeen voices only*; and he was adjudged 
to be ſuſpended from preaching for the ſpace of three years, and his 

| ſermon ordered to be publicty burnt. And to the ſame flames was alſo 
ſomewhat whimſically, though very deſervedly, committed the famous 
decree of the univerſity of Oxford, paſſed near thirty years before, aſſert- 
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ing the abſolute authority and indefeaſible right of princes. This mild 
ſentence, which caſt an air of ridicule over the whole proceedings, was 
conſidered as equivalent to an acquittal by the Tory faction, who cele- 
brated their triumph by bonfires and illuminations, not only in London, 
but over the whole kingdom. Theſe rejoicings were ſucceeded by nu- 
merous addreſſes expreſſive of a zealous attachment to the church, and an 
utter deteſtation of all anti- monarchical and republican principles. And 
in a progreſs which Sacheverel afterwards made into a remote. part of the 
country, he was ſumptuouſly entertained by the univerſity of Oxtord, 
invited to the palaces of different noblemen, received in many towns by 
the magiſtrates in their formalities, and generally attended by a numerous 
eſcort of horſe. In other places the hedges were ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers, the ſteeples were covered with ſtreamers and flags, and 
the air every where reſounded with the cry of © The Church and Sache- 
verel!” The enthuſiaſm ſpread like a contagion through all ranks and 
orders of people. Men ſeemed to ſuffer a temporary dereliction of ſenſe 
and underſtanding, and the mob and the nation were for a time terms of 
the ſame import. No martyr ſuffering in the glorious cauſe of civil and 
religious liberty was ever perhaps ſo much the object of public applauſe 
and veneration, as this wretched and fanatical preacher of nonſenſe, im- 


| piety, and ſedition. 


Encouraged by the diſpoſition now ugiverſally prevalent, the Queen Racks 2 
gave the firſt public indication of her totaFchange of ſyſtem, by diſmiſſing EE 
the Marquis of Kent, April 1710, and giving the office of chamberlain 

to the Duke of Shrewſbury. In June, the ſeals were taken from the Earl 
of Sunderland, and given to the Earl of Dartmouth : and in Auguſt, the 
Lord High Treaſurer Godolphin was ordered to break his ſtaff; and the 
treaſury was put into commiſſion, Earl Paulet being appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner. But this appointment was conſidered as merely nominal; Mr. 
Harley, who was conſtituted chancellor of the exchequer, being regarded 


a8 chief, or rather ſole miniſter. 


In October, the Queen came in perſon to the council, and or- Diſſolution of 
2 N N | e Parliament. 
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dered a proclamation to be iſſued for diſſolving the Parliament: upon 
which the Lord Chancellor roſe to ſpeak; but the Queen declared 
that ſhe would admit of no debate, for that sven was HER PLEA- 
suRE. At the ſame time ſhe diſiniſſed the Lord Somers, and made the 
Earl of Rocheſter lord preſident of the council. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham was declared lord ſteward, in the room of the Duke of Devonſhire. 
The ſeals in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Boyle were given to Mr. St. Jobn. 
The Lord High Chancellor Cowper was ſucceeded by Sir Simon Harcourt. 
The Earl of Wharton reſigned the government of Ireland; and the Earl 
of Orford, his feat at the head of the admiralty. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough alone was ſtill ſuffered to retain his employments, which he was 
deterred from reſigning by the preſſing entreaties of the Emperor and the 
States-General, who conceived the fortune of the war to be in a great 
meaſure attached to his perſon. On his return from the enſuing cam- 
paign, he was however, as mention has already been made, diveſted of 
his command, which was immediately conferred upon the Duke of 


9 Ormond. 


2 7 —— 
2 — — K —— 
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The Parliament, which met in November, was compoſed almoſt 
wholly of Tories, who eagerly ſought occaſions to diſplay their hatred to 
the principles and perſons of their predeceſſors. An inquiry was ſet on 
foot in the Houſe of Peers into the conduct of the war in Spain: and the 
1 iy Earl of Galway and General Stanhope, being Whigs, were cenſured for 
| 0 i fl —_ - reſolving to adopt offenſive meaſures, at the opening of the campaign in 
. —_— 1707, contrary to the advice of the Earl of Peterborough ; which reſolu- 
il tion was with ſingular ſagacity voted to be the cauſe of the loſs of the battle 

of Almanza, with all its fatal conſequences: and the Earl of Peterborough, 

a zealous Tory, was thanked for his great and eminent ſervices. Though 

the Earl of Godolphin had been one of the moſt incorrupt of miniſters, a 

vote of cenſure alſo paſſed upon him, on pretence that his accounts were 
5 not regularly audited. For the ſake of offering an indignity to the- 
> memory of King William, the Houſe of Commons ordered in a bill em- 
powering commiſſioners to examine all grants made by that monarch, 3 
and to report the yalue of them, and the confiderations upon which they 4 

1 were 4 
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were beſtowed. This, however, was rejected by the Lords. Great pains 
were taken to fix a ſtigma upon-the character of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and the cuſtomary perquiſites which he received in the capacity of 
commander in chief were voted to be unwarrantable and illegal; and it 
was reſolved by the Houſe, that the ſums ſo received ought to be accounted 
for as public property : and the Queen ordered the Attorney-general to 
commence a proſecution againſt the Duke for money actually received by 


virtue of her own warrant. : 


t in the year 1711, Harley was miſe to thy Sanity of Lord High 
5 Treaſurer, and created Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer. About this 
period died Joſeph, Emperor of the Romans. His brother, the Arch-duke 
Charles, nominal King of Spain, was elected Emperor without oppoſition, - | 
This event afforded a fair opening to renew the overtures for a general s a 
peace, which was now not leſs the object of the eager wiſhes of the Court 
of London than that of Verſailles. Aſter a ſecret, or, as it was ſtyled by 
the Whigs, a clandeſtine negotiation with the agents of the French 7 
court, protracted for many months, it was at laſt agreed, that Utrecht 
ſhould be the place of congreſs, and that the conferences ſhould be 
opened the firſt of January 1712. The new Emperor, who was previouſly 
informed that Spain and the Indies were, by the conſent of England, to 
remain in the poſſeſſion of Philip, vehemently oppoſed the project of a 
treaty by which he confidered his intereſts as ſacrificed : and the States- 
General themſelves acceded to it with much reluctance, and after long 
and repeated delays. The Whigs exclaimed with all the violence of 
party rage againſt a plan of accommodation founded on this bafis, which 
they repreſented as fraught with treachery to our allies, and ruin to our- 
ſelves. The ideas inculcated by the leaders, and ſwallowed by the dupes 
of the faction, are ſtrongly, though undeſignedly, depictured by Biſhop 
Burnet ; who gravely. informs us, that when the Queen condeſcended to 
#afk of him his ſentiments reſpecting peace, upon obtaining permiſſion to 
ſpeak his mind plainly, he told her Majeſty, © That it was his opinion, Foolitn predic- 
that any treaty by which Spain and the Indies were left to King Philip, * 
muſt in a little while deliver up all Europe into the hands of France. And 
'G 2 if 


Config 


5 __- wwrxoDvermnmn. 
if any ſuch peace ſhould be made, ſhe was betrayed, and we were all 


ruined, In leſs than three years time, ſhe would be murdered, and the 
fires would be again Kindled in Smithfield.” | 


The Parliament being now convened, the Earl of Nottingham, after 
copiouſly expatiating on the dangers to be apprehended from leaving a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon in poſſeſſion of the monarchy of Spain, 
moved, that a clauſe might be added to the addreſs in anſwer to the ſpeech 
from the throne, repreſenting to her Majeſty, © that, in the opinion of 
that; Houſe, no peace could be ſafe or honorable to Great Britain or 
Europe, if Spain and the Indics were allotted to any branch' of the houſe 
of Bourbon.” The previous queſtion being put upon this motion, it was 
carried in the affirmative by a ſingle vote; andthe main queſtion by three 
voices, againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Court. The Earl of Nottingham 
was, himſelf, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders of the Tory party; 
but he was, at this period, extremely diſcontented at the aſcendency 
acquired by the Earl of Oxford, under whom he would not deign to act a 
ſubordinate part. 'The reward for the ſervice thus rendered to the W bigs 
was their ſupport, or rather acquidſcence, in a bill which the ſame noble- 
man now moved for leave to bring in againft occaſional. conformity; 
without which, as he ſaid, he was only an individual; but with it, an 
haſt. As there was little doubt, from the preſent temper of the times, 
that this famous bill, ſo often and fo ſtrongly agitated, would: be revived, 
the Whigs made no ſcruple to permit the Earl of Nottingham to conciliate 
the confidence of his party, by being himſelf the mover of it, eſpecially 
as the penalties of the propoſed bill were much milder than they would 
probably have been if introduced under the auſpices of the Court. In 
conſequenee of this previous agreement, the bill paſſed throngh both 

Houſes with ſilence and rapidity. The Diſſenters, however, who did not 
perfectly comprehend theſe political and courtly manceuvres, loudly com- 
plained that they were deſerted by their friends, who endeavoured in vain# 
to perſuade them, that they conſulted their intereſt in conſenting to their 


oppreſſion. 
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At this period Prince Eygene arrived in England, being charged with 


inſtructions from the Emperor, to repreſent to the Queen, in terms the 


moſt urgent, the fatal conſequences which would attend the defection of 


England from the alliance, and to propoſe a new plan for the future con- 


duct of the war, in which his Imperial Majeſty would take upon himſelf 
a larger proportion of the burden than had been required from his prede- 
ceſſors Leopold and Joſeph. The remonſtrances of his Highneſs, however, 
produced no effect - and during his reſidence in London he had even the 


mortification to ſee twelve Peers created in one day, in order to ſecure a 
majority in favour of the Court in the Houſe of Lords. When the time 


arrived for opening the campaign, Prince Eugene nevertheleſs received 
poſitive aſſurances from the new general, that he would concur with him 
in a vigorous proſecution of the war; and when the Princę inveſted 
Queſnoy, the Duke of Ormond undertook to cover the ſiege: but when 
the place was on the point of a ſurrender, his Highneſs was informed by 
the Britiſh commander, that an armiſtice was agreed upon between the 
two crowns of England and France; and that he was obliged, by. his in- 


ſtructions, immediafely to begin his march towards Dunkirk, in order to 


embark his forces for England. The Prince in vain expoſtulated with. the 
Duke on the unparalleled baſeneſs of this violation of national. faith and 


honor, and the danger and ruin which might enſue upon this deſertion. 


The Duke was immoveable, and ordered the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities to 


be proclaimed by ſound of trumpet : but the foreign troops in the pay of 


Great Britain unanimouſly refuſed to obey his Grace's orders. Notwith- 
ſtanding the departure of Ormond, Prince Eugene, immediately on the 


ſurrender of Queſnoy, inveſted Landreci; but the hiſtory of this cam- 
paign, after the ſeparation of the Britiſh forces, is the recital of a con- 
tinued ſeries of loſſes and diſaſters. Marechal Villars, after defeating a 


part of the allied army at Denain, proceeded to Marchiennes, which con- 


tained the Prince's grand depst of military ſtores. After the reduction 
of Marchiennes, he undertook the ſiege of Douay, which compelled the 


Prince to raiſe that of Landreci, without however being able to ſave Douay. 
And before the end of the campaign, the French alſo retook Queſnoy 
and Bouchaine. So that the triumph of Villars was complete, and the 


Diſaſters of the 


allies. 
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allies were overwhelmed with ſhame and conſternation. In the beginning 


of Auguſt, Mr. Secretary St. John, now created Viſcount Bolingbroke, 


went incugnito to the Court of Verſailles, in order, by his preſence, to 
obviate all obſtacles to the treaty between France and England. And a 


total ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities by ſea and land, for the ſpace of four months, 
was quickly agreed upon; but the treaty was not ſigned in form till the 


April ſucceeding. All the powers of the alliance, the Emperor excepted, 


at length acceded to the terms preſcribed by England, which were much 
lefs advantageous than thoſe voluntarily offered by France two years 

before. Louis ſaw the impolitic ardor with which the Britiſh Miniſter | 
purfued and even courted peace, and wiſely improved it to his own benefit. 
M. Meſnager, the original negotiator of the treaty, informs us, that 
when ſetting out from Paris the King of France ſaid to him, “ I am of 
opinion that Harley and his new party may ſtand in as much need of peace 
as of victory; and that they may want me as much as I want them*.” 
And he adds, that it was impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſports of joy the 
King was in at the news of the diflolution of the Whig Parliament. A 


' ſeparate peace was at laſt concluded November 171 3, at Al-Raſtadt, 


between the Emperor and France; by which the former acknowledged 
the title of the King of Spain; and Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and the 
Low Countries, were ceded to the houſe of Auſtria. 


A new Parliament being conpened in December, debates ran, if poſſible, 
higher than ever between the two State factions, Theſe were occaſioned 


chiefly by the fears and jealouſies entertained by the W higs, that the Pro- 


* The innate 1 of the Queen's diſpoſition, ad her artleſs ſimplicity, are ſtrongly 
marked by a circumſtance related by M. Meſnager, who tells us, that on being introduced 
by a certain nobleman privately to the Queen at Kenſington, her Majeſty ſaid, « My Lord 


* * * here has given me an account of what ſteps you have taken—You may let him hear 


what you have to ſay.” M. Meſnager bowed, but was prevented replying by the Queen's 
addreſſing herſelf to the nobleman ; after which ſhe again turned to M. Meſnager, and faid, | 
“ ?Tis a good work; I pray God ſucceed you in it; I am ſure I long for peace; I hate 


this dreadful work of blood: — and ſhook her head two or three times as the retired, add- 


ing ſome words, which M. Meſnager tells us he was extremely ſorry he was not able to 
overhear. Vide Meinager' s Memoirs. 


6 —_— teſtant 
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teſtant ſucceſſion was in danger, from the ſecret deſigns of the Minifters 
of the Crown in favor of the Pretender; though it muſt be acknow- 
Tedged, no very clear proof has yet been adduced that any ſuch defigns 
were ſeriouſly harbored, *© It was eaſy to ſee,” ſays M. Meſnager, © that 
ſeveral who-were near the Queen had inclinations favorable to the Court 
of St. Germains ; but they could not make it practicable, as they all ſaid, 
to- take. any. ſteps in that intereſt, without hazard to their own : and 1 
never found they had a true zeal for any thing elſe.“ 


OxyorD and Bor inonorz, the two principal leaders of Adminiſtra- 
tion, had long been at variance, and the diſſenſion between them now 
became open and public. Oxford was a man not remarkable for capacity, 
but long and intimately converſant in buſineſs; cloſe, plauſible, ſubtle, 


jealous, intriguing, and ambitions. He aimed at engrofling the entire 


confidence of the Queen, and the ſole management of affairs: and 
inſtead of admitting Bolingbroke to'the rank of a coadjutor, he viewed 
him with the meanneſs of fear and ſuſpicion ; as a competitor, by whom 
he dreaded to be eclipſed and perhaps ſupplanted. On the other hand, 

| Bolingbroke, finding himſelf regarded in the light of a rival, made no 
ſcruple to become ſo. This celebrated nobleman, excluſive of the 
exterior and perſonal advantages by which he was diſtinguiſhed, was poſ- 

ſeſſed of abilities of the firſt order, of manners the moſt captivating, of 
eloquence the moſt commanding. In almoſt every thing, the reverſe of 
the Earl of Oxford; his temper was open and generous; his conduct, 
both in public and private life, high-ſpirited and magnanimous ; and his 
meaſures bold and decifive. Equally with Oxford the ſlave of ambition, 
and leſs ſcrupulous in the means of gratifying it, there was good reaſon to 
fear leſt a Minifter of this deſcription, in order to ſecure the favor of the 
Sovereign, who cheriſhed a ſecret but inveterate diflike to the houſe of 


Hanover, would engage with ardor in the proſecution of projects which 


the phlegmatic caution of Oxford would deem romantic and impracticable, 


and which were alſo. abhorrent from his feelings and principles. While 


Oxford entirely loſt the confidence of the Tories, which indeed he never 
perfectly poſſeſſed; by his — — and indeciſion; Bolingbroke 
gained 
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gained ground, both with the Queen and the faction, by the ſuperiority of 
his talents, his firmneſs and vigor. Reſolute and daring, from that con- 
ſciouſneſs of genius which led him to place. an entire reliance upon the 
reſources of his own mind, he very early acquired, and ever after main- 
tained, in a degree which no political leader fince the death of Shafteſbury | 
had been able to attain, the moſt ſurpriſing aſcendancy over the opinions 
of all his political aſſociates. Tt is difficult to conjecture, however, under 
what pretence or color any attempt could have been made to ſubvert the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, for which both parties publiely and uniformly pro- 


feſſed the moſt zealous attachment. 


In the beginning of March, the Queen, whoſe health was much af- 
fected by the violence of thoſe parties which ſhe found herſelf unable to 
control, and the ftill more diſtreſſing animoſities and contentions of her 
own miniſters, went in perſon to the Houſe of Lords; and after magnify- 
ing the advantages ſecured to England by the late treaty of peace, ſhe 
_ obſerved, ©& That ſome perſons had been ſo malicious as to inſinuate, that 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was in danger under her 

government; but that thoſe who endeavored to diſtract the minds of men 
Es with imaginary dangers, could only mean to diſturb the public tranquillity.” 
This declaration was much better received by the Commons than in the 
Houſe of Peers, where the Whigs were very numerous and powerful. 
The queſtion being propoſed by the Earl of Wharton, Whether the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under the preſent Adminiſtration? a very 
warm debate enſued, and the Lord Treaſurer Oxford, laying his hand 
upon his heart, declared, that he had on ſo many occafions given ſuch 
ſignal proofs of affection to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, that he was confi- 
dent no member of that auguſt aſſembly could ever mean to call it in 
queſtion. 'The Proteſtant ſucceſſion was at length voted out of danger by. 


a ſmall ö The Earl of Wharton then moved, that an addreſs 
ſhould 


* 


Upon this occafion the Earl of Angleſea, who had the reputation of being at the head 
of the Trimmers, divided with the Whigs. And it has been ſhrewdly ſuggeſted, that the 


reaſon why ſo many of this claſs voted the Proteſtant ſucceſſion to be in danger, was their 
| — — | firm 
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| ſhould be preſented to the Queen, to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing a 
reward to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the Pretender, dead or alive; 
to which Lord Trevor very humanely and properly propoſed to add, © in 
caſe of his landing, or attempting to land, in Great Britain or Ireland.” 
To the motion, thus mitigated and modified, the Houſe agreed; and on 
its being preſented to the Queen, ſhe replied in the following terms : 
60 My Lords, it would be a real ſtrengthening to the ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my government, that an end 
were put to thoſe groundleſs fears and jealouſies which have been ſo in- 
duſtriouſly promoted. I do not, at this time, ſee any occaſion for ſuch 

a proclamation : whenever I judge it to be neceſſary, I ſkall give my or- 
ders for mate. © it fſued, 


The next ſtep which the as jealouſy of the Whigs led them 
to adopt, was, to perſuade the Court of Herenhauſen to order Baron 
Schutz, the Hanoverian Envoy, to demand of the Chancellor a writ for 
the Electoral Prince as Duke of Cambridge, with a view to his reſidence 
in England. Of this deſign the Queen, however, expreſſed her diſappro- 
bation to the Princeſs Sophia, in terms ſo ſtrong, that it was thought ex- 
pedient to lay it afide. The death of the Electreſs taking place at this 
period, the Elector of Brunſwic was, by an order of the Court, prayed 
for by name in all churches and chapels throughout England, as protump- 
tive heir to the Engliſh crown. 


In May, a bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm was introduced, by Schiſm Bill 
which Diſſenters were prohibited from all interference in the buſineſs of 
education. For though the evil effect was acknowledged to be without 
remedy, and therefore entitled to ſome indulgence, the evil cauſe, it was 

ſaid, ought to be prevented, and was therefore entitled to none. Notwith- 


firm perſuaſion that it was perfectly ſafe. The art of the Whigs,” ſays Lord Bolingbroke, 

was, to blend as undiſtinguiſhably as they could all their party intereſts with thoſe of the 
ſucceſſion ; and they made juſt the ſame factious uſe of the ſuppoſed danger of it, as the 
Tories had endeavoured to make ſome time before of the Jabpaſed danger of the church.” 


A eee ſtanding 


— 


and paſſed, 
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ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Whigs, who were inflamed with a juſt 


indignation at this atrocious invaſion of the natural rights of mankind, 
this. deteſtable bill paſſed through both Houſes, and received the royal 


aſſent. This was however the laſt triumph of the Tory party, many of 
whom were undoubtedly, diſpoſed to have gone far greater lengths. But 


the Queen's conſtitution was now ſo entirely broken, that it was evident 


ſhe approached towards. the concluſion of her life: and the Miniſters of 
the Crown, in the alarming proſpect of her diflolution, thought of little 


elſe than their private intereſts and perſonal ſafety. Oxford and Boling- 


broke were now ſo exaſperated againſt each other, that they could not 
' abſtain from the moſt indecent and bitter altercation, even in the preſence 
of the Queen. Not a fingle meaſure, however, was adopted at this eritical 
period, by which it could be inferred that the Miniſtry entertained deſigns 


hoſtile to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. On the contrary, attempts having 
been made to enliſt men for the ſervice of the Pretender, a proclamation 


was immediately iſſued, promiſing a reward of 5oool. for apprehending 


the Pretender, whenever he ſhould land, or attempt to land, in Great 


Britain or Ireland. Both Houſes voted an addreſs of thanks for this pro- 


clamation ; and Lord Bolingbroke himſelf brought in a bill, denouncing 


the penalties of high treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould enliſt, or be en- 
liſted, in the Pretender's ſervice. On the gth of July the ſeſſion was 


| terminated by a ſpeech from the throne, in which the Queen affirmed, 


that her chief concern was to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, the liberty 


of her ſubjects, and the tranquillity of the kingdom. 


Earl of Oxford 
di ſmiſſed. 


On the 27th of July the Earl of Oxſord was unexpectedly diveſted of 


the ſtaff of Treaſurer; and Bolingbroke found himſelf clevated to 
the ſummit of power, by the ſudden and total fall of his rival. This 
ſplendid pre-eminence, however, he enjoyed only for a moment. The 


Queen, who was perceived to be extremely agitated from the time of the 
diſmiſſion of Lord Oxford, never recovered her compoſure of mind; but, 
as if altogether exhauſted by inceſſant fatigue, chagrin, and vexation, 
2 funk into a kind of lethargy, in which ſtate ſhe remained till 

Sunday 
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Sunday morning, Auguſt 1, 1714, when ſhe e in the om” year of 
her "006 and 13th of her reign. | 


& 


Whatever projects Bolingbroke Wut have in contemplation, thy 


were entirely diſconcerted by thg firmneſs and ſpirit with which the leaders 


of the Whig party ated upon this occafion. A meeting of the Privy Council 
heing convened when the Queen was on the verge of departure, they took 


their places at the council-board without any regular ſummons, and im- 


mediately proceeded, by the moſt vigorous meaſures, to provide for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom. Orders were diſpatched to ſeveral regiments of 
horſe and dragoons to march towards the metropolis. Directions were 
given for equipping a fleet with all expedition. An expreſs was ſent off 
to the Elector of Hanover, ſignifying, that the Queen's life was deſpaired 
of, and deſiring that he would without delay repair to Holland, where he 
would find a Britiſh ſquadron ready to convoy him to England. Inſtruc- 
tions were at the ſame time diſpatched to the Earl of Strafford, Ambaſſador 
at the Hague, to demand from the States the performance of their en- 
gagements, as guarantces of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and the heralds at 
arms were kept in waiting, in order to proclaim the new King the inſtant 
the throne ſhould become vacant. No ſymptoms of popular tumult or 
diſcontent however, much leſs of oppoſition, appeared on this great oc- 


caſion ; and whatever might be intended, it is certain nothin g was effected 


by the late Queen and her miniſters in favor of the Pretender. The death 
of that princeſs muſt notwithſtanding, upon the whole, be regarded as a 
very ſeaſonable and fortunate event. For, had Bolingbroke been fully 


_ eſtabliſhed in the poſt of prime miniſter, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the 


extent of the miſchief which might eventually have reſulted from the 
union of ſuch uncommon talents with ſuch a total want or diſregard of 
principle. 


The Queen, however, merits our pity at leaſt as much as our cenſure. 
Her partiality for her own family, and her diſlike of the houſe of Hanover, 
were natural and pardonable. The Queen's own political conduct, not- 
withſtanding her high theoretical principles of government, was uniformly 
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regulated by the ſtricteſt regard to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, 
3 for the welfare of which ſhe entertained even a maternal ſolicitude: and, 
| if ever ſhe indulged the idea of cauſing the crown, at her deceaſe, to 
revert to the hereditary, and, doubtleſs, as ſhe imagined, the true and + 
rightful claimant, it was certainly only on conditions, which, in her — 
opinion, would have effectually ſecured both the Proteſtant religion and 
the Engliſh conſtitution from the hazard of future violation, 
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State of Parties at the King's Acceſſ on. Im b Violence of the Whigs. 
Impeachment of Ormond, Oxford, Strafford, and Bolingbroke, Riots 
and Tumults throughout the Kingdom. Rebellion in Scotland—and in 


| England. Charadter of the Pretender. Rebellion ſuppreſſed. Trials 


for High Treaſon. Septennial A paſſed. Death of Louis XIV.—His 


Chara@er. Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. Ceffion of Bremen and Verden to Hanover, Dangerous Pro- 


jecls of Sweden. Death of Charles AII.— His Chara&er. Romantic 
Schemes of Cardinal Alberom. Quadruple Alliance figned. Spaniſh 


Fleet defeated off Meſſina. High Debates in Parliament. Mr. Shippen 


committed to the Tower. Court of Madrid accedes to the Quadruple 
Alliance. Diſputes with Ruffia—Tndignant Memorial of the Ambaſſador 


M. Beftuchef. Treaty with Morocco concluded. Domeſtic Diſffenfions. 


Riot Af paſſed. Sinking Fund ęſtabliſbed. Seceſſion of Mr. Walpole, 
Sc. from the Miniſtry, Plot of Shepherd to aſſaſſinate the King. 


EORGE-LOUIS, Elector of Hanover, and head of the houſe of 
BRUNSWIC-LUNENBURG, derived his deſcent from the blood- 
rogal of —— 2 his mother a daughter of Frederic, Elector 


ys _ Palatine 


BOOK I. 
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BOOK 1. Palatine and King of Bohemia; who married Elizabeth of England, only 
F—o— daughter of James J. It is evident therefore, that the title of this 

7 prince was founded ſolely on the choice of the Parliament, i. e. of the 
| people or nation; and that the uſnal order of ſucceſſion was entirely 
ſuperſeded, For, admitting the male line of the houſe of Stuart to have 

been extinguiſhed in the perſon of James II., the right of blood reſted in 

the houſe of Savoy, deſcended from Henrietta Ducheſs of Orleans, 

daughter of Charles I. And the Princeſs Sophia herſelf being the 

youngeſt daughter of the unfortunate Palatine, more than fifty deſcend- 

ants of that prince prior in the order of ſucceſſion were paſſed over in the 
Act of William, which ſettled the crown of England on the houſe of Hano- 8 
ver. So that the rights of the people were not only aſſerted, but exerciſed 3 | 
in their full extent: and the family upon the throne is indiſputably an elected 3 

family, though the general law or rule of ſucceſſion remains unaltered. 


An expreſs inſtantly diſpatched on the demiſe of the Queen (Auguſt 1) 
reached the Earl of Clarendon, Ambaſſador at Hanover, late in the evening 
of the 5th. Repairing immediately to the palace of Herenhauſen, the Earl 
entered the chamber of the Elector two hours after midnight, and on his 
bended knee ſaluted him King of Great Britain. This joyful and intereſting 
intelligence was received by the new monarch with decorous and dignified 
ſerenity. The Marquis de Chateau-neuf, Ambaſſador of France at the 
Court of Herenhauſen, in his audience of the King made uſe of this ex- 
preſſion in ſpeaking of the late treaties : * There are yet a few difficulties 
remaining; but your Majeſty ſhall be the arbiter of the peace.” To which 
the King replied, © I will be the guarantee of it.” Preparing for his de- 
parture from Hanover, the King intimated to the magiſtracy of the city 
his defire to confer upon his good ſubjects ſome diſtinguiſhed mark of 
his royal affection and favor; and in conformity to their requiſition 
a certain exciſe on proviſions was aboliſhed, and all inſolvent debtors 
diſcharged, The monarch was, at the period of his acceſſion, in 
the 55th year of his age, being born the day before the reſtoration of 
K. Charles IT. The uniform prudence with which this prince had con- 
ducted himſelf throughout the conflicts of the late reign, the general 


reſpeclability of his character, and the auſpicious circumſtances which 
3 6 | „ attended 


Th 
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attended his elevation, ſeemed to augur calm and proſperous days. The 
embers of civil diſcord and animoſity were extinguiſhed however only in 
appearance; and the violent meaſures which the King was unhappily per- 
ſuaded to adopt, ſoon rekindled not only the torch of ſedition but the 
flames of war. The kingdom might at this time be conſidered as di- 
vided with great nearneſs of equality into the two adverſe factions of 
Whigs and Tories; the latter of which, from the egregious indiſcretion 
of the Whigs in the fatal buſineſs of Sacheverel, had recently acquired a 
great addition of ſtrength and vigor. But it muſt not be imagined that 
all who were included in the appellation of Tories, who deteſted the 
principles, civil and religious, maintained by the Whigs, as deſtructive 
of the antient conſtitution and orthodox faith, and who hated ſtill more 
the perſons of the Whigs than their principles, as their perpetual and im- 
placable rivals for power, diſtinction, and popularity, were therefore at- 
tached as a party to the exiled family. Doubtleſs a great majority of 
them would have been ſeriouſly alarmed at any attempt to reſtore the ſon 
of the late King James to the throne, at leaſt while he remained a 
Papiſt ; and his notorious bigotry precluded almoſt every hope or ex- 
pectation of his converſion to Proteſtantiſm. Previous to the æra of the 
Revolution, the ſpeculative line of diſcrimination between the two grand 


factions of the State, now gradually fading into obſcurity, was clearly 


and ſtrongly marked. The Wes maintained civil government to be 
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an inſtitution of human origin and appointment, conſonant indeed to 


the divine will, as eſſential to the order and happineſs of the moral and 
rational creation. The powers veſted in the civil magiſtrate they regarded 
thereſore as a delegation or truſt from the people: and it was a neceſſary 
conſequence of this doctrine, that the individuals entruſted with theſe pow- 
ers were ultimately reſponſible to the people for the exerciſe of them, and 
liable to be degraded and puniſhed for the abuſe of them. They aſſerted that 
there were unalienable rights inherent in human nature, ſor the preſerva- 
tion of which, government was originally inſtituted; amongſt the chiefeſt, 


and moſt important of which they accounted the right which every man 


poſſeſſes of worſhipping Gop, not according to a_decree of the State, 
but to the dictates of his own conſcience. In other words, they main- 
| | 5 tained 
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BOOK I. tained the principle of ToL. ERATION, not as a matter of favor, but of 
n juſtice. And this principle was conſidered by them as violated, not only 
buy laws profeſſedly penal, but by any excluſion from the common rights 
and privileges of citizenſhip, founded not on any ſpecies of civil delin- 

queney, but the mere unavoidable diverſity of religious opinions. The 

Torts, on the other hand, rejected theſe doctrines with vehement in- 

dignation and abhorrence, as ſubverſive of the welfare, and even of 

the exiſtence, of civil ſociety. They aſſerted that government was ex- 

preſsly ordained of Gop, from whom alone Princes derive their au- 

thority, and to whom alone they were reſponſible for their actions 

that to reſiſt the will of the Sovereign, was in effect to reſiſt the will 

of Goy—and that although, when the commands of the e 


could not be lawfully yielded; yet even in theſe extreme caſes it was 
the duty of the ſubject quietly to ſubmit to all the conſequences of his 
non-compliance : and that paſſive obedience .and non-refiſtance were at 
all times and in all caſes right and obligatory, where active obedience be- 
came either criminal or impracticable. They were far from denying 
that it was the duty of the prince to conſult and provide for the wel- 
fare and happineſs of the people, as the great end of his governtnent ; 
but for any neglect or contempt of this duty, there was, as they aſ- 
ſerted, no lawful remedy but humble petition and remonſtrance. That 
the people had rights, they admitted ; but theſe rights were not to be 
defended by force. In the number of theſe rights, however, they di 
not include the right of private judgment in religion. They conceived 
it to be the duty of individuals to acquieſce in that formula of doctrines, 
and to conform to that mode of worſhip, which the wiſdom of the 
State had provided; that to oppoſe private to public opinion was in all 
caſes preſumptuous and unwarrantable ; and in matters of religion more 
eſpecially dangerous, and doubly culpable, as a contemptuous defiance 


of the united authority of Church and State“. Subſequent to the Re- 
; volution, 


0 That this delineation of the principles by which the two great parties in the State were 


diſtinguiſhed is accurate and Jall may be demonſtrated by an appeal to that perfect ſtandard 
of 


* 
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volntion] however, in which great arent con the Tories had taken a BOOK I. 


very laudable and decided part, they appear to have been much em- 
barraſſed to maintain the credit and conſiſtency of their ſyſtem. At the 
trial of Sacheverel, the Duke of Leeds, fo famous under his former title 
of Earl of Danby, and who had himſelf given a noble ſpecimen of his 
patriotiſm by ſigning the invitation to the Prince of Orange, ſcrupled 
not to declare the Revolution to be an event, however urgent the po- 
litical neceſſity of it, utterly irreconoilable with any juſt principles of go- 
vernment; that thoſe who examined it leaſt therefore were its beſt 
friends; and that a veil Vo to be thrown over that tranſaction, inſtead 


of Toryiſm and: High- CER” the el decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
paſſed in full Convocation, July 21, 1683, and preſented to the King (Charles II.), July 24. 
4 The Vice CyanceLLor, Doctors, Proctors, and Maſters, regent and not regent, met 
in Convocation, decree, judge, and declare, to the honor of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
the preſervation of the Catholic truth in the Church, and that the King's Majeſty may be 


ſecured from the machinations of treacherous Heretics and Schiſmatics—all and every of the 


following propoſitions (cum multis aliis) to be falſe, ſeditious, and hs aps and deſtructive 


45 all government in Church and State. | | : 
* * * * * % 


_ All civil government is derived originally from the people. 
* * * 4 * * | : 


« That there is a mutual compact, tacit or expreſs, between a prince and his . and 
that if he perform not his duty they are diſcharged from theirs. 


„ * „ „ * „„ | | 
40 That if law ful governors become tyrants, or govern ether wile than by the WW of Gov 


and Man they ought to do, they forfeit the right they had unto their government. 
* * * * * * 


46 The 3 of 3 is in the three eſtates—viz. King, Lords, and Commons ; 


the King having but a co-ordinate or ſubordinate power. 
„ * * * * * 


6 1 is the fundamental law of nature, and ſuperſedes all others whenſoever 


they ſtand in e with it. | 
„ * * * * 


« There i is no obligation upon e to . obedience when the | cha commands 
any oy contrary to the laws. 


* * * * * * 
« It is not lawful for ſuperiors to > impoſe any Wins! in the worlhip of Gov that i 48 not an- 


e neceſſary. i 
* * * * * #* 


Wicked Kings and Tyrants ought to be put to death; and ic the Judges dad inferior 


* ontes will not do their office, the power of the ſword devolres t to the — 
Vor. 5 J | of 
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of quoting it as a: precedent fit and proper for imitation ®, Many of 
this party ſatisfied themſelves with the notion of an abdication on the 
part of the Monarch, and aſſerted with Sacheverel himfelf, in defiance of 
fats, that the nation did not reſiſt. The generality of the Tories, how- 
ever, inctuding almoſt the whale body of the Clergy, highly offended 
with the unexpected advancement of the Prince of Orange to the 


throne, adopted the famous diſtinction of a King de facto, and a King 
de jure: and by yielding a paſſtve obedience to the Monarch in poſ- 


ſeſſion, they flattered themfelves that they eonſulted their intereſt with. 


out abandoning their principle. Aſtor the death of the Duke of 


Glouceſter, the MaRcRLLus of England, the national. deteſtation of 


| Popery, whieh equally pervaded: all parties, induced the Tories to ac- 


quieſce in the parliamentary ſettlement of the orawn on the houſe of 


Hanover, as the leaſt of two great evils, without appearing very ſo- 


heitous, after the lapſe of ſo many years, to reconcile their practice 


with a theory the original uncontaminated dignity of which it was. no. 


longer poſſible for them to maintain. The Whigs, on the contrary, 
had ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ardor, of their zeal for the Hano- 
ver ſucceſſion. Nor would the ſtrength of their attachment to that houſe 
have been ſhaken or impaired by any recantations or proteſtations, how- 


ever frequent or ſolemn, on the part of the Pretender. Under the ban- 
ners of this party the Diſſenters of all denominations rapged themſelves 


* Nothing 1s more common or more eafy than for perſons who are far removed from the 
embarraſſments and temptations incident to thoſe who occupy diſtinguiſhed flations in public 


life, to cenſure the leaſt deviation from the rigid line of rectitude, in terms of harſh and in- 
diſcriminate ſeverity ; thus indirectly aſſerting their own claim to the praiſe of immaculate 


and incorruptible integrity, beyond the poſſibility of conjutation ; though there may perhaps 
ariſe a ſuſpicion that, in the hour of trial and danger, the patriotiſm and public ſpirit of the 


accuſed might be. found beyond all compariſon to furpaſs that of their dogmatical and 


virulent aceuſers, who would fain perſuade us that there is no virtue in men whoſe conduct 


Indicates any mixture of human weakneſs and infirmity. Theſe obſervations are particularly 


applicable to the Earl of Danby, who more than redeemed his. political errors and delin- 
quencies by the glorious ardor with which, at the extreme hazard of his life and fortune, he 


concurred in the original formation, and ſpbſequent POPE and lune ne of 


the ever memorahle Revolution. 


with 
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with eagerneſs; and in a 0 view they might be conſidered as di- Book I. 
redly oppoſed to the Jacobites, who regarded the Sectaries with peculiar 71716. 
malignity, and who, under the general denomination of Tories, fought 
for occaſions of ſubverting the preſent eſtabliſhment, with anxiety as in- 
_ceſlant as the Diſſenters to fortify and ſecure it. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, it is no wonder that the King ſhould entertain a ſtrong pre- 
dilection for the Whigs; and being educated in the principles of Lu- 
theraniſm, which bear a nearer analogy to Preſbyterianiſm than to Epiſ- 
copacy, he regarded the Diſſenters with favor, as men whoſe political 

and religious opinions rendered them his firmeſt and moſt unalterable 
friends; and it is ſaid that, the unfortunate fate of King Charles I. being 
once mentioned in his preſence, as a proof of their implacable animoſity 
to kings, he replied with a pleaſant indifference, © that he had nothing 

to fear, for that the king-killers were all on his ſide.” Convinced that 

no danger was to be apprehended, on the · death of the Queen, either 

from foreign or domeſtic enemies, he appeared in no haſte to leave 
Herenhauſen; and it was not till the middle of September that he ar- 

rived in England, which exhibited every-where the appearance of ſatiſ- 
faction and tranquillity, The King of France, of whom alone any 
Jealouſy could be entertained, ordered, on the firſt intelligence of the 

- demiſe of the Queen, M. dThberville, his Envoy extraordinary at the 
court of London, to declare, in the moſt explicit terms, his reſolution 

to adhere to the terms of the late treaty, and his ſincere deſire to main- 

tain the moſt perfect amity and good underſtanding with the new So- 
vereign: and Count Konigſeg, the Imperial Ambaſſador, offered, in the 
name of the Emperor his maſter, any number of troops that might be 

Wanted at this N to ſupport the gab 'of Government. 


In conformity to a wiſe als ſalutary act baſſad in in the late reign ahe Te- 
curing the Proteſtant ſucceffion, the exiſting Parliament was continued ſor 
fix months, notwithſtanding the demiſe of the Sovereign. And being 

aſſembled Auguſt z, the Lords of the Regency, conſiſting of the ſeven 
great Officers of State, and certain other perſons previouſly nominated 


under the hand and ſeal of the Elector, came to the Houſe of Peers; 
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The Civil Liſt Bill paſſed with perſect unanimity, clauſes being added 

for the payment of the diſputed arrears due to the troops of Hanover; 
and the ſum of 100,000]. was voted by the? Houſe to any perſon that 
ſhould apprehend the Pretender, if he ſhould land, or attempt to land, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


and the Lord Chancellor Harcourt mide a ſpeech in their name, ex- 


horting to unanimity, and a firm adherence to his Majeſty's intereſt, as 


the only means of continuing the preſent happy tranquillity. Mr. Se- 
eretary Bromley, moving the addreſs of condolence and congratulation 
in the Houſe of Commons, inſiſted much the loſs ſuſtained by the 
nation in the death of the late Queen. But Mr. Onſlow obſerved, that 


the ſtreſs of the addreſs ought to be placed rather on the congratulation- 
than the 'condolence ; and the Houſe, approving the ſuggeſtion, declared 
to his Majeſly, that the duty they owed to his Majeſty and to their 
country obliged them to moderate their grief; that the princely virtues 
of his Majeſty gave them a certain proſpect of future happineſs in the 
ſecurity of the national religion, laws, and liberties; affuring his Ma- 
jeſty that they would ſupport his undoubted right to the imperial crown 
of this realm, againſt the Pretender, and all other perſons whatſoever.” 


in any part of the kingdom. Theſe are ſtrong proofs of the eagerneſs 
of the Tories at this criſis to ſhare with their antagoniſts the Whigs in 


the favorable regards of the new monarch. In the anſwer tranſmitted 
by the King, he declared, © that it would he the conſtant object of his 


endeavors to ſecure to them the full enjoyment of their religion, laws, 
and liberties, and to make them an happy. and flouriſhing people.” The 


ſum of 1,400,000]. being granted in. the. laſt ſeſſion by way of lottery, 
both blanks and prizes bearing a certain intereſt, ſuch was the ſtate of 


ublic credit, that not. more than one-twentieth part of the ſum had been 


ſubſcribed. The Parliament now therefore voted an addition of one 
per cent. to the intereſt of the capital: and the Lords of the Regency 


and Privy Council went in a body to the Bank, and ſubſcribed indi- 


vidually large ſums to the loan; which had. fo happy. an effect, that in 


a ſew days the whole ane was ee y filled. 


Previous to the departure of. the Kiog from 7 N the 
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40g fair and flattering appearances, he had tranſmitted . to the Re- BOOK I. 
gency “, conſiſting of the ſeven great Officers of State, and certain other * 
perſons appointed in virtue of an act paſſed in the late reign, to remove 
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Lord Bolingbroke from his poſt of Secretary of State, and to ſeal up the 4 
doors of his office. This was ominous of the change of miniſtry, ; 
which took place immediately on his aſſumption of the regal power. iy 
And it was no leſs: abſolute and deciſive than that which preceded it, 9 
4. D. 1710. The Earl of Halifax was made Firſt Commiſſioner of the Up 
Treaſury, the King refuſing to create a Lord High Treaſurer ; not 1 
chooſing, as he ſaid, that there ſhould be any greater man in the kingdom 1 
than himſelf. Lord Townſhend and General Stanhope were nominated | ; | 
Secretaries of State, and to them was chiefly committed the direction of 20 
foreign affairs. The Earl of Nottingham, the only Tory admitted inte A 
the new Adminiſtration, was declared Preſident of tlie Council, the former F. 
council being previouſſy diſſolved. Lord Cowper was reinſtated in the F 
high office of Chancellor; the command of the army was reſtored to 7 
the Duke of Marlborough; the privy ſeal given to the Earl of Wharton; H 
and Lord Sunderland appointed to the government of Ireland... # 
Hitherto no more was done War might haySþeen. e ex- * 
* For the mere » purpoſe of ee the Whigs, a motion had been made in Patlia- 1 
: ment by the Tories, A. D. 1705, for an addreſs to the Queen, beſeeching her Majeſty to 1 
invite the Princeſs Sophia, preſumptive heireſs to the crown, to reſide within the realm. 1 
The Whigs raiſed their credit extremely with the Queen, to whom this motion was very 1 f 
offenſive, by the ſtrenuous oppoſition which they heſitated not to give to it; and in order pf 
to preſerve their credit with the nation, a bill was brought in, under the ſanction of the Whig 15 
Miniſtry, for ſecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; by which, in caſe: of the Queen's demiſe, the bit. 
executive power of Government was veſted. in the perſons holding the offices of Archbiſhop Nik: 
of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Preſident, Lord Privy Seal, Lord "Fi 
High Admiral, aud Lord Chief Juſtice of the Queen's Bench, in conjunction with certain JW 
other perſons . nominated as Regents by the ſucceſſor in three liſts to be ſealed up and de. tl 
poſited with the Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, the Lord. Chancellor, and the Miniſter reſi- fy 
dentiary. of Hanover. This bill the Tories in their turn oppoſed with violence ; but it bf ; 
paſſed by a great majority, and with the general approbation of the nation; and the Tories, G 1 
buy their injudicious conduct in the whole of this Er, afforded their rivals a great 5 
and deciſive advantage. 3 3 50 
4 | | | | | peed; 3- 
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1 HISTORY c OF GREAT BRITAIN, 3 
" BOOK I. 8 no more than the attachments and even the intereſts of the ner I 
8 government might reaſonably perhaps be thought to require. But it 3 
WI f ak quickly appeared that meafures of great ſeverity, amounting to almoſt 1 
Whigs, a general proſcription of the Tory party, were determined upon by the 1 
Whigs, who were now in full and excluſive poſſeſſion of the government; 3 
: and whoſe power ſeemed eſtabliſhed on a baſis ſo firm, as might, if the 4 
_ ſpirit of equity and moderation had influenced their councils, have in- U 
clined them to a milder and more temperate ſyſtem of policy. In the 1 
ſermon preached at the coronation of the King, October 20, the- -Biſhop 9 
of Oxford inveighed ſtrongly againſt the treaty of Utrecht, which this . 
prelate moſt abſurdly affirmed had raiſed the hopes of the Pretender to L 
the higheſt pitch; aſſerting alſo that the peaceable acceſſion of the King . 
wag owing merely to the wnexpeded death of the late Queen, which had 5 
entirely diſconcerted the ſchemes of his partiſans, although it was no- 3 
torious that this event for many months had been the ſubject of anxious 5 
and inceſſant apprehenſion *. 8 1 
1915. The Parliament, which aſſembled in March 1716, was compoſed almoſt 5 
entirely of Whigs, who were well diſpoſed to ſecond the moſt vindictive 0 
meaſures which could be ſuggeſted by the Adminiftration: © for the mini- : 
Ners,” ſays Lord Bolingbroke, © whoſe true intereſt it muſt always be £ 
to calm the minds of men, were upon this occaſion the tribunes of the : 
In a very few places only was the general joy interrupted by any appearance of dil. 
affection. Sachèverel, the reigning idol of the Tory faction, on the Sunday preceding the 
coronation of the King preached at Sutton Coldfield near Birmingham. The effect of his 
inflammatory harangue was quickly viſible. The Loyaliſts meeting at a public tavern to 
celebrate the coronation-day, the rabble aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, broke the windows 
of the tavern, and compelled the company to diſperſe. The popular cry was, The Church 
and Sacheverel for ever Down with the Whigs!“ If any one cried“ God bleſs King 
George!” his life was in danger. Very late events have demonſtrated that the lapſe of eighty 
years has ſerved only to increaſe the bigotry and brutality of a genuine high- church mob. 
The name of the King is indeed at preſent combined, in their “ bawling and ſenſeleſs moods,” 
with that of the Church. Certainly not becauſe they are becotne converts to the principles 
of government, ecclefiaftical or civil, avowed by the anceſtors of the monarch, but becauſe” —- 
Z they preſumptuouſly imagine that the monarch has himſelf become the patron of thoſe prin- " 
8 78 ciples which once formed the bond of attachment to the houſe of Stuart. W a 
N | | people,” 
- * : | 
, 1 
; , 
f | 
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: people.” The royal proclamation convoking this aſſembly contained in it BOOK I. 
3 the following indiſcreet expreffions : © It having pleaſed Almighty Gop, bs” "6 
E by moſt remarkable ſteps of his providence; to bring us fafe to the crown of 8 
i this kingdom notwithſtanding the deſigns of evil men, we do not doubt 
I that our loving ſubjects will, in the enſuing elections, have particular re- ; 
3 8 gard to ſuch as ſhewed a firmneſs to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion when it Was = 
: in danger.” This was ſtyled by Sir William Wyndham, a member con: 
: fpicuous for his parliamentary talents, no leſs than his zealous attachment 
4 to the Tory intereſt, © an unprecedented and unwarrantable exertion of 
3 the prerogative, and of dangerous conſequenee to the very bein g of par- 
2 Haments;” for which having refuſed to apologize, he was, by order of the 
: Houſe, reprimanded by the Speaker, who intimated'that it was owing to- 
2 the extraordinary lenity of the Houſe that he was not committed to the 
7 Tower. Sir William Wyndham in reply deelared; „that he was neither 
: conſcious of offering any indignity to his Majeſty, nor of violatin g the 
L privileges of that Houſe ; and that he had therefore no thafiks to give 
: thoſe gentlemen, who, under pretence of lenity, had brought this cenſure 
; upon him.” This incident ſufficiently indicated the temper of the Houſe, 
$ the attention.of which was however quickly engaged by far greater objects, 
5 in conſequence of official information from General Stanhope and Mr. 
; Walpole (a man of diſtinguiſhed ability, and who had in the late reign 
2 ſuffered ſeverely for his attachment to the Whig intereſt, under the recol- 
7 tection of which he yet ſmarted®), that the papers found in the office of the : 
late Secretary Lord Bolingbroke would afford ample ground for impeaching 
various of the members of the former Adminiſtration, which they affirmed: 
to be the moſt wicked and corrupt that had ever fat at the helm of affairs 
in this country. This nobleman, who had hitherto preſerved the appear- 
ance of great ſerenity, attending and even taking a part, as uſual, in the 
debates of the Houſe of Lords, now withdrew with. 'great precipitation to- 
Y In the ſeſſion of pariagtent 1711, Mr. Walpole, on pretence of a douceur of 1000- 
cuineas ſaid to have been received by. him, or with his conſent, from the profits of a certain 
Government contract made by him when Secretary at War, was voted guilty of a high 
breach of truſt and notorious corruption, was committed priſoner to the Tower, and expelled. 2 
the Houſe, and a proſecution ordered $6 he inftitutcd mat bim. £ = 
6 —.— 
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| BOOK I. the continent. In the beginning of April General Stanbope laid before 
* the Houſe of Commons all the papers relating to the negotiations of the 1 
late miniſtry with France, which were immediately referred to a ſelect 3 
committee of twenty-one perſons, whoſe candor and impartiality may be E 
eſtimated by the tenor of their declarations during the courſe of this in- —_ 
| veſtigation. Mr. Boſeawen ſpoke of * the inſolence of a ſet of men, Who, - = 
„„ having committed the blackeſt crimes, had yet the aſſurance to dare the E 
juſtice of the nation.” Mr. Walpole ſaid, that he had not words to 
expreſs the villany of the laſt frenchified miniftry;” and Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope expreſſed his wonder, © that men who were guilty of ſuch enor- 
mous crimes had ſtill the audaciouſneſs to appear in public.“ In June 
Mr. Walpole, as chairman, made the report, in which the ſecret prelimi-" 
varies ſigned with M. Meſnager, the ſuſpenſion of arms, the ſeizure of 
Ghent and Bruges by the Duke of Ormond, Lord Bolingbroke” s Journey. 
to Paris, and ſeparate conferences with the French miniſtry ; in a word, all 
the meaſures which preceded or facilitated the concluſion of the peace of 
Utrecht, were ſtated as highly criminal. And Mr. Walpole, boldly aſ- 
ſerting that to vindicate theſe meaſures was in a manner to ſhare the guilt 
Sages of them, terminated the report by impeaching Henry Lord Viſcount 
broke, Bolingbroke of x16H TREASON : and Lord Coningſby, immediately 
ſtanding up, exclaimed, The worthy chairman has impeached the hand, 
\ Oxford, but I impeach the head—1 impeach Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl 
6 Mortimer of high treaſon.” On the 21ſt of June General Stanhope im- 
Ormond, peached the Duke of Ormond of high treaſon ; and the day following, Mr. 
and Stafford, Aiſlabie impeached the Earl of Strafford of high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
And ſuch was the temper of the Houſe, that theſe impeachments were 
for the moſt part carried without difficulty, and almoſt without a diviſion. 
The governing party, however, thought it not adyiſable to inſtitute any pro- 
ceeding againſt the Biſhop'of London, the co-adjutor of Lord Strafford, and 
veſted with equal powers as plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht. 
On the contrary, taught by recent experience the danger of attacking the 
CHURCH, 1t was ſaid © that this good and pious prelate was joined in the 
commiſſion only to palliate the iniquity of it under the ſacredneſs of his 
character.” T he an himſelf, FC. from the blaſt of political per- 
| ſecution, 
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gotiations relative to this tranſaction;“ and Mr. Hungerford pleaſantly 
remarked, that he ſaw it was determined that the Biſhop, though in fact 
equally concerned with Lord Strafford, ould be allowed © benefit of 


the en 


On a review 0 theſe proceedings, it is ſurely very hard to dif 
cover upon what conſtitutional grounds any of theſe impeachments 
could be voted, and much leſs how the charges contained in them could 
amount to the crime of high treaſon. The meaſures adopted by the late 


Tory miniſtry were, it muſt be allowed, diſgraceful to the reputation, 
incompatible with the engagements, and in ſome points injurious to the 


intereſts, of the kingdom. But as nothing was done without the ſanc- 
tion and concurrence of Parliament, on what pretence of juſtice miniſters 
could be puniſhed for carrying into effect meaſures of ſtate policy which 
had received either the previous or ſubſequent approbation of the Legiſ- 
lature, it ſeems difficult or rather impoſſible to deviſe. To miſlead or 
delude the Parliament into a miſtaken approbation of any ſpecific mea- 
ſares of government by defective or erroneous information, is indeed an 


high offence: but to execute meaſures approved by the Legiſlature, in 


conſequence of full and ſufficient information, cannot be criminal in in- 
dividuals holding offices of reſponſibility, becauſe it is their duty to con- 
form to the public will; and to the Legiſlature itſelf it would be ſoleciſm 
and abſurdity to impute criminality. Of the impeachment of the Duke 


of Ormond in particular, a nobleman of unblemiſhed integrity, of honor 


without a ſtain, equally diſtinguiſhed by courteſy and courage ; no leſs 
the ornament of his country than its defence; the injuſtice appears groſs 


» On a ſubſequent occaſion, nevertheleſs, and when the ſtorm had Mow own, this 


prelate affirmed in debate, © that the Utrecht Treaty was juſt and honorable, and that he 


himſelf drew up the inſtructions of the embaſſy.” On which Lord Coningſby reminded the 
Biſhop of his former plea of ignorance, and aſked “ How his Lordſhip could pretend to have 
been kept entirely in the dark as to this buſineſs ?” to which no anſwer was made. The Earl 
of Halifax coldly and reluctantly acquieſced in the meaſures now purſued; for which he has 


been ridiculouſly cenſured as * deficient in vigor and ſpirit, if not ſecretly attached to the 
Tories.” The impeachment of the Duke of Ormond was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 


cloſeneſs of the diviſion, being carried in a Houſe of 425 members by 47 voices only, 
r. . K and 


65 


ſecution, declared, © that he was kept wholly in the dark in all the ne- D* I. 
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and manifeſt. Of all the charges adduced againſt the late miniſtry, the 
ſuſpenſion of arms, which was productive of conſequences fo diſaſtrous. 
and fatal, was one of the moſt, or rather was incomparably the moſt 
ſerious, and of the greateſt magnitude. But it cannot be pretended that 
the Duke of Ormond could or ought to exerciſe any diſeretion in this caſe:- 
his orders were peremptory and poſitive. And for any military com- 
mander to aſſume, under ſuch circumſtances, a diſpenſing power, and to 
preſume to act in open contradiction to the authority from which he de- 


rives his commiſſion, would indeed call for and juſtify a parliamentary 


impeachment. The Duke, ſeeing the ſpirit of faction and revenge ſo 


| ſtrongly predominate in the proceedings againſt him, followed Lord 


Bolingbroke to the continent; and both theſe noblemen, irritated by 
perſecution, and deſtitute of reſource, entered into the ſervice of the 
court at St. Germaine's now removed to Commerci in Lorraine, which 
received by this means a dangerous addition of talents and ftrength*. On 
his arrival in France Lord Bolingbroke apologized in a letter to his friend 
Lord Lanſdowne for his ſudden and abrupt departure: © You will,” faid. 
he, «© excuſe me when you know that I had certain and repeated infor- 


mation, from ſome who are in the ſecret of affairs, that a reſolution was 
taken by thoſe who have power to execute it, to purſue me to the ſcaffold. 


Had there been the leaſt reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, after- 


having been already prejudged unheard by two Houſes of Parliament, I 


ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt examination. I challenge the moſt 
0 5 inveterate 


Though Lord Bolingbroke ſuffered himſelf to be engaged by earneſt ſolicitation in 
the ſervice of the Pretender, and even accepted the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate to that ſhadow. 
of a king, while, as he expreſſes it, the ſmart of a bill of attainder tingled in every vein”? 
on perceiving the hopeleſs condition of his affairs, and the weakneſs and diſtraction of his. 
counſels, he willingly received, in about fix months, his diſmiſſion from this unenviable 


pre- eminence. Tt is a curious circumſtance, that on leaving the Pretender's ſervice this no- 


bleman had articles of impeachment formally exhibited againſt him, branched out into the 
ſeveral heads of treachery, incapacity, and negle& : to which he made an elaborate reply, 
expreſſing, at the cloſe of it, his obligation to the Pretender, for “ cutting by this means 
that Gordian knot aſunder, by which he had conceived himſelf for ever bound to his in- 
tereſts, and which would have effeQually precluded every idea of making his peace at home" 
an event which from this time became the object of his inceſſant intrigues and ſolicitations. 
The Duke of Ormond, who was much more in earneſt in his attachment to the exiled 
e | " family, 
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inveterate of my enemies to produce one inſtance of a criminal corre- BOOK I. 
| NS 


| ſpondence, or the leaſt corruption of any part of the adminiſtration in 8 
which I was concerned.“ 


The Earl of Oxford, however, conſcious of the ſteadineſs of his at- 
tachment to the houſe of Hanover, of the King's real obligation to him, 
and of his knowledge of that obligation, determined to abide the fury of 
this political tempeſt; and the impeachment preferred by the Commons 
being followed by a motion in the Houſe of Peers for his commitment, he 
roſe to ſpeak in his defence, obſerving © that the whole charge might be 
reduced to the negotiation and concluſion of the peace. That the nation 
wanted a peace, he ſaid, no one would deny; and he averred, that 
the conditions upon which it was made were as good as the obſtinate and 
perverſe reluctance of the Allies to concur in the Queen's meaſures would 
admit: That it had been approved by two ſucceſſive Parliaments: That he 
had acted by the expreſs commands of his Sovereign, without offending 
againſt any known law; and, being juſtified in his conſcience, was uncon- 
cerned for the life of an inſignificant old man.” The Earl was attended 
to the Tower by a prodigious concourſe of people, ſhouting, High 

Church, Ormond and Oxford for ever!” And the riots and tumults Riots and tu- 
which enſued in various parts of the kingdom, fully juſtified and verified Js trove! 
the expreſſion of the Earl of Angleſey, in the debate of this day, © that it Dn 

was to be feared ſuch violent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in 
family, and who diſdained to court a reconciliation with that country by which he conſidered 
himſelf as treated with the higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude, retained, during the remainder 
of his life, his ſtation in the Pretenders court, around the cheerleſs and contracted circle of 
which he alone reflected ſome ſcattered rays of luſtre. Previous to his departure from 
London he vilited, for the laſt time, the Earl of Oxford, who diſſuaded him from flying 
with as much earneſtneſs as he entreated Oxford to make his eſcape. He at length parted 
from the Earl with theſe words: © Farewell, Oxford, without a head.“ To which Oxford 
replied, „Farewell, Duke, without a duchy.” That the King had originally no intention 
of proceeding to theſe fatal extremities, might, in defect of other proofs, be collected from 
the mode of Ormond's diſmiſſion. For on the day ſucceeding his landing at Greenwich a 
meſſage was delivered to the Duke by Lord Townſhend, © that his Majeſty had no farther 
occaſion for his ſervices as Captain-General, but would be glad to ſee him at court.” This 
nobleman was alſo nominated of the new Privy Council. 
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the King's hands ;” for which the Houſe in its wiſdom inſiſted upon his 


HY an apology. 


When the reh of impeachment were exhibited againſt the Earl of 
Strafford, that nobleman complained of the arbitrary and illegal ſeizure 
of his papers, and deſired a competent time to prepare for his defence; 


requiring for this purpoſe duplicates both of ſuch as had been laid before 


the Committee of Secrecy, and of thoſe remaining in the hands of Go- 
vernment. This requeſt, to the diſgrace of the ruling party, was vehe- 


mently oppoſed, until the Earl of Ilay repreſented “ that in all civilized 


nations, all courts of judicature, e Iuquiſition excepted, allowed the 
perſons arraigned all that was neceſſary to their juſtification ; and that the 
Houſe of Peers of Great Britain would net, he was perſuaded, in a caſe 
of this nature, do any thing contrary to that honor and equity for 
which they were ſo juſtly renowned through Europe.” The Houſe, thus 


ſuddenly and powerfully awakened to à ſenſe of their own dignity, 


reſolved that the Earl ſhould be allowed copies of ſuch papers as he might 
have occaſion to uſe in his defence. Bills of attainder, in default of per- 


ſonal appearance, paſſed againſt the Duke of Ormond and Lord Viſcount 


Bolingbroke. Their names and armorial bearings were eraſed from the 
rolls of the Peerage, by order of the Houſe; and the Dake's achieve- 
ments as Knight .of the Garter taken down from St. George's Chapel at 


Windſor: and from the addreſs of the Speaker to the King, at the cloſe 


of the ſeſſion, which was protracted to the entl of the. ſummer, it does not 


appear that the anger of the Houſe had ſuffered any abatement. © Your 


Commons,” ſaid the Speaker, Sir Spencer Compton“, “ could not ſee 
without the utmoſt indignation the glories of her late Majeſty's reign 
tarniſhed by a treacherous ceffation of arms—the faith of treaties violated | 
that antient probity for which the Engliſh nation had been juſtly re- 
nowned throughout all ages, expoſed to ſcorn and contempt. —Such was 
the condition of the kingdom, when it pleaſed the divine Providence to 


call your Majeſty to the throne of your anceſtors, under whoſe aufpicious 


reign mu Commons behold with pleaſure the glory of the * 


5 | » Afterwards ted Earl of Wilmington, 
OATS | your 
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your Majeſty's royal anceſtors, revive, and have an unbounded projet of BOOK I. 
the continuance of this happineſs to the lateſt poſterity,” om 
| 1715, 


* 


A very best part of the nation being much inflamed with the late extra- 
— proceedings, the partiſans of the Pretender were incited to exert 
themſelves with redoubled vigor and activity; and it was determined at 
one and the ſame time to take up arms in both kingdoms againſt the Go- 
vernment. In the-month of September 1715, the Earl of Mar ſet HEINE Rebellion in 
ſtandard of rebellion, and proclaimed the Pretender, under the izle and 
title of King James III. at Caſtletown in Scotland, and ſoon collected an 
army of ten thouſand men. The vigilance of the Government in a great 
meaſure rendered abortive the deſigns concerted by the adherents of the 
houſe of Stuart on the ſouth of the Tweed. The Habeas Corpus Act 
being ſuſpended, ſeveral noblemen were committed to the Tower, amongſt 
whom were Lord Lanſdowne and the Earl of Jerſey, who had engaged 
to join the Duke of Ormond on his intended landing in the weſt. By 

6 previous conſent of the Lower Houſe of Parliament, Sir William Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Harvey, and various other members of that Houſe, were ſeized, 
Hh and committed to cloſe cuſtody ; the bail of the Duke of Somerſet, father- 
= in-law to Sir William Wyndham, being peremptorily refuſed, and the 
2x Duke himſelf, for ſome indiſcreet expreſſions of reſentment, removed 
from his place of Maſter of the Horle. | = 


"4 


Notwithſtanding, however, theſe ſpirited and reſolute meaſures of and En glang 
prevention, the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter appeared at 
the head of a conſiderable armed force in. Northumberland, hoping 
to ſurpriſe the town of Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, where they expected 
to find ample ſupplies of arms and ſtores, and to be joined by 
very many of the lower orger of inhabitants. But the well-affected, 
both of the Church and D) enters, formed themſelves into a town- 
guard of 700 men, and another corps of 700 keelmen, moſtly Diſſenters, 
were alſo embodied for the defence of the place; ſo that this deſign, the 
ſucceſs of which would have rendered them very formidable, proved wholly 
abortive. Thus diſappointed they ſuddenly altered their route, and ad- 
vanced northward to Kelſo, where they were joined by a body of High- 


landers; and, again entering England by the weſtern border, proclaimed 
4 the 
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BOOK I: the Pretender at Warkworth, Penrith, Lancaſter, and other places, in 


; n their progreſs to the ſouthward. On their arrival at Preſton, November 12, 


Carpenter, who, inveſting the town on all ſides, compelled them to ſur- 
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Earl of Mar to croſs the Forth, in order to join the inſurgents in the 


Lowlands, haſtened to ſecure the paſſes of that river, which he himſelf 


croſſed at Stirling, and immediately took poſſeſſion, with a force not ex- 
ceeding 4000 men, of the heights of Dumblaine. 'The Earl of Mar now 
advanced to the attack ; the clans of Clanronald and Glengary marching in 
the van. Clanronald, who led in perſon the right wing, was killed at the 
firſt onſet, which occaſioned a ſudden pauſe : but Glengary, who ſucceeded 


to the command, ſtepping forward, waved his bonnet, and cried three or 
ſour times aloud, “ Revencs!” On this the men ruſhed down upon the 


Royaliſts, ſword in hand, with ſuch determined and irreſiſtibleampetuoſity, 
that the left wing of the King's army was mw ſhort time entirely broken, 
and General Whetham, who commanded it, carried the news of his own 


defeat with incredible expedition to Stirling —declaring the ruin of the 


whole army to be inevitable. In the mean time, the Duke of Argyle, who 
commanded the right wing in perſon, charged the enemy with the moſt 
heroic ardor, and drove them before him, about two miles, as far as the 
. Loch of Allen, though they repeatedly attempted to rally. On his return 
from this purſuit, he was unexpectedly confronted by the victorious rebels 

on their return from the purſuit of Whetham; and each army found itſelf 

| poſſeſſed of the ſtation occupied, in the early part of the engagement, by 

: the adverſary. In this poſture they remained till evening, when the rebels 
returned to Ardoch, and the Duke to Dumblaine ; and next day marching 


LA 


back to the field of battle, he carried off the wounded, and ſeveral pieces 


of cannon left by the enemy. Though the engagement was thus inde- 
ciſive, all the honor as well as advantage of the fight reſted with the 


Duke of Argyle, who, with a force ſo inferior, had entirely diſconcerted 


the ſchemes of his antagoniſt by the moſt intrepid perſonal exertions, 
Various ſucceſſes were obtained alſo by the Royaliſts in the northern parts 


of Scotland, where the loſs of Inverneſs was very ſeverely telt by the rebels; 
I | and 


they were attacked by the King's forces under the Generals Willes and 


ns render at diſcretion. And the very ſame day a bloody battle was fought, 
| between the Earl of Mar and the Duke of Argyle, at Sheriff-moor, near 
Dumblaine in Scotland. The Duke, apprized of the intention of the 
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and Argyle being now joined py large reinforcements, it was with difficulty BOOK I. 


Mar kept the field till the arrival of the Pretender in perſon, 


at Peter-head Dec. 26th, and immediately iſſued various proclamations : 
ene of which was for ſummoning a convention of the eſtates; a ſecond | 
ordering all fencible men to repair to his ſtandard; and a.third fixing a 
day for his. coronation. He cheriſhed, however, no ſanguine hope of 
ſucceſs: © For me,” ſaid he in a ſpeech addreſſed to his friends convened 
in council, © it will be no new.thing if I am unfortunate : my whole life, 
even from my cradle, has ſhown a conſtant ſeries of misfortunes, and I am 
prepared, if ſo it pleaſe God, to ſuffer the threats of my enemies and 


Yours.“ In a very ſhort time the folly and raſhneſs of the enterpriſe be- 


came ſo apparent, that, on receiving intelligence of the approach of the 
Duke of Argyle, he reſolved to embark on board a French ſhip lying in 


the harbour of Montroſe, accompanied by the Earls of Mar and Meltort, 


which ſtretching over to Norway, in order to avoid purſuit, and coaſting 
along the ſhores of Germany and Holland, arrived in five days at Grave- 
line. The rebel army, retiring northward, quietly diſperſed without ng: 


any farttier effort, or receiving the ſlighteſt moleſtation.. 


The gets We ene of wit apparent in the whole of. 


this enterpriſe, was deciſive of the perſonal diſpoſition and character of 
the claimant of the Britiſh crown; and the impolitic violence which had 
hitherto predominated in the counſels of the new monarch was happily. 


compenſated by the wretched imbecility of his rival. Should the Pre- 


tender ever be reſtored, it was eaſy,” Lord Bolingbroke tells us, “ to ſee 


that the court of St. James's would be conſtituted in the fame manner as 
that of St. Germaine's.” On being preſented with the draft: of a decla- 


ration to be diſperſed in England, he took exception againſt ſeveral paſlages, 
and particularly thoſe by. which a direct promiſe of ſecuring the churches 
of England and Scotland was made. He was ld, he ſaid, © that he 
could not, in conſcience, make ſuch a promiſe;“ and, on being farther 


: urged to compliance, aſked with warmth, © why the Tories were fo deſirous 
to have him, if they expected thoſe things from him which his religion did 


not allow ?” And after conſulting his. confidents and caſuiſts, the papers 


were at length printed, with amendments which exhibited the extreme of 


jeſuitical 


1715. 


who landed 
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5oſiitival prevarication, inſomuch that Lord Bolingbroke abſolutely refuſed 
to counterſign them. Intoxicated with ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſtic zeal, 
all efforts were quickly perceived to be loſt on a man whoſe obſtinacy and 
prejudice. were fortified by the native narrowneſs of his underſtanding. 
« His religion,” ſays the nobleman juſt mentioned, © is not founded on 


the love of virtue, and the deteſtation of vice, on a ſenſe of that obedi- 


ence which is due to the will of the Supreme Being, or of thoſe obligations 
which creatures formed to live in a mutual dependence on one another lie 
under. The ſpring of his whole conduct is fear ; he has all the ſuper- 
ſtition of a Capuchin, but I found in him no tincture of the religion of a 
Prince; and I converſed with very few among the Roman Catholics Os: 
antes who did not think him too much a Papiſt.“ 
& | Y 

The Earl of Mar, on his arrival at Paris, publiſhed a narrative of his ex- 
pedition into Scotland, containing many curious particulars. He declares 
that a month before the Chevalier landed, the reſolution was taken of aban- 


doning Perth, in conſequence of the total failure of their expectations. 
| Inſtead of the wild incurſion into England, he had imagined that Mr. Forſter 
- would have co-operated with him in the ſouth of Scotland; and had actu- 


ally detached 1500 men acroſs the Forth to join him. The vigilance of the 
Government had prevented any inſurrection in the weſt, where the Duke of 
Ormond, after aQually landing incognito, was immediately compelled to 
retreat. They were wholly e a in their expected ſupplies of men 
and ammunition from France: e Duke of Berwick poſitively refuſed to 


repair to Scotland to take the chief, command; and it is plainly intimated 


that the conduct of Lord Bolingbroke, at this time entruſted by the Cheva- 
lier with the principal management of his affairs, was in the higheſt 
degree inſidious.“ Certain it is that the Chevalier had too little ſenſe or 
ſagacity to avail himſelf of the talents, or derive advantage from the 
counſels, of Lord Bolingbroke ; and that Lord Bolingbroke had too much 
pride, and too little either of zcal or of hope, to take any pains to accom- 
modate his conduct to exiſting circumſtances. The Court of St. Ger- 
maine's could never be brought to adopt his plans; and the behaviour of 


Bolingbroke, equally negligent and inſolent, rendered him only an in- 
cumbranca upon theirs. In the endleſs diverſities of the human under- 


= ſtanding 


water, Nithiſdale, and Nairne, with divers other noblemen, being tried in 
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ſtanding there are minds which ſeem not only incapable of refleing but BOOK I. 
of receiving light: and of this opake and impenetrable claſs, fortunately for —— 


the Britiſh nation, muſt be ranked that of the Pretender at this critical! 


1 * to the Britiſh * 


e the b e in both a was thus happily and 1 ſpeedily Rebellion fap 
ſuppreſſed, the clemency of the King did not appear ſo conſpicuous as . 
might have been wiſhed and reaſonably expected. The Lords Derwent- Trials for 

igh treaſon, 


Weſtminſter-hall, received ſentence of death, Earl Cowper preſiding as 


Lord High Steward. Earneſt interceſſion was made for the condemned 


Lords; and the Counteſſes of Derwentwater and Nithiſdale, and Lady 
Nairne, threw themſelves at the King's feet, and with affecting and ur- 
gent ſupplications implored his merey; but no mitigation of the ſentence 


could be obtained. In conſequence of divers petitions preſented to the 
Houſe of Peers, a motion was made, and carried by a majority of five 


8 


voices, © that the Houſe ſhould addreſs the Throne to Te ſuch of the 
condemned,/-Lords as ſhould deſerve his Majeſty's mercy.” But to this 
addreſs the King haughtily and unadviſedly anſwered, “ that on this and 
on all other occaſions he would do what he thought moſt conſiſtent with 


the dignity of the crown and the ſafety of his people.” And the Earl of 


Nottingham, who had powerfully ſupported the motion, ſo far in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the Court, that he was within a few days removed 


from his office of Preſident of the Council, and his brother the Earl of 


Aylesford from the Chancellorſhip of the duchy of Lancaſter. In the laſt 
declaration of the Earl of Derwentwater, a young nobleman whoſe virtues 
and accompliſhments made him the obje& of general regard and com- 


; paſſion, he apologiſed for ſuffering himſelf to be perſuaded, though with 


difficulty, to the diſingenuous expedient of pleading guilty upon his trial, 

in the flattering hope of obtaining a pardon, knowing that his intentions 
were ever ſtrictly honorable and diſintereſted though, had the prince who 
governed granted him life, he proſeſſed that he ſhould have thought himſelf 
under an obligation never more to have taken up arms againſt him. Very : 


many of the lower claſſes of the people alſo fell a ſacrifice to the fatal de- 
Vor. rn L luſion 
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luſion of thoſe miſtaken principles which led them to engage in this 
revolt “, which might, in all human probability, have been caſily pre- 
vented by the adoption of a more equitable and generous policy.“ Certain 


it is,” ſays. Lord Bolingbroke, © if milder meaſures had been purſued, 


that the Tories would never have univerſally embraced Jacobitiſm: 
the violence of the Whigs forced them into the arms of the Pretender, 


and dyed the roy al ermines in blood.” The King was notwithſtanding of 


a diſpoſition by no means harſh or implacable. On the contrary, it was 
with extreme heſitation and reluctance that he concurred in the meaſures 
which he was aſſured were neceſſary to his ſafety. And we are told, that 


when Lord Somers, who in a ſtate of great corporeal infirmity ſtill re- 


tained his wonted powers of mind, .was informed by Lord Townſhend, 
with much exultation, that the King had at length conſented to all that 
was required of him, this aged and venerable patriot aſked him with 
great emotion, and ſhedding many tears, whether they meant to revive 


the proſeriptions of Marius and Sylla f. Such indeed was the prevailing 
7 al averſion 


For the following curious anecdote we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Macaulay's ingenious 
Topographical Hiſtory of the Pariſh of Claybroke in Leiceſterſhire : Oae Paul, a clergyman, 


and vicar of Orton-upon-the-Hill in that county, was tried and convicted, A. D. 1715, of | 
high treaſon, he having. joined the rebels at Preſton in Lancaſhire, and ſuffered, with the moſt 
undaunted reſolution, the utmoſt rigor of the law. Onthe Sunday previous to his departure 
he preached a ſermon at his own pariſh church, from Ezek. xxi. 26, 27. © Thus faith the 
Lord God: Remove the diadem, and take off the crown, Exalt him that is low, and abaſe 


him that is high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn, and it ſhall be 1 no more, until he come 


whoſe right it is, and I wall give it unto him.“ 


+ *All the traditional accounts of this nobleman,” ſays Mr. Walpole, now Lord Orford, 
who has delineated his character with great felicity, © the hiſtorians of the laſt age, aud its 
beſt authors, repreſent him as the meſt incorrupt lawyer and the honeſteſt ſtateſman; as a 
maſter orator, a genius of the fineſt taſte, and as a patriot of the nobleſt and moſt extenſive 
views; as a man who diſpenſed bleſſings by his life, and planned them for poſterity. Mr. 


Addiſon, who has drawn a labored but diffuſe and feeble character of him in the Freeholder, 


tells us that he gained great eſteem with Queen Anne, who had conceived many unreaſonable 


prejudices againſt him. Mr. Addiſon might as well have ſaid that the Queen had at firſt diſ- 


believed, and was afterwards converted to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem of comets. Her Ma- 
jeſty was full as good a; * of aft a {tronomy as of Lord Somers's merits, The momentous 
L 


times in which he lived ga 
* | pacity, 


ord Somers opportunities of diſplaying the extent of his ca- 


<< 
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averſion of the Tories to take refuge in Jacobitiſm, that Lord Guernſey, 
one of the moſt popular leaders of the party, on the motion for addreſſing 
the King at the firſt breaking out of the rebellion, ſaid, “that it was 
well known he had on ſeveral ocaſions differed from the majority of that 
| Houſe ; but being now convinced that our liberty, religion, and all that 
is dear to Engliſhmen, were aimed at, he would (laying his hand on his 
fword). rather die with his ſword in his hand, than ſurvive the Pretender's 
coming in, . he were to enjoy the greateſt honors and preferments 
under bim. 


4 


The Miniſtry, perceiving and probably reſenting the general ** 1716. 


pacity, and the patriotiſm of his heart. The excellent balance of our conſtitution never ap- 
peared in a clearer light than with relation to this Lord, who, though impeached by a 
miſguided Houſe of Commons, with all the intemperate folly that at times diſgraced the free 
ſtates of Greece, yet had full liberty to vindicate his innocence, and manifeſt an integrity 
which could never have ſhone ſo bright unleſs it had been juridically aſperſed. In this country 
happily the factious and the envious have not a power of condemning by a ſhell which many 
of them cannot ſign.” To theſe excellent obſervations it may be permitted to add, that when 
we reflect on the firm and undaunted ſtand made by the Houſe of Lords on this and other 
intereſting occaſions againſt the democratic fury of the Commons, we ſhall not be forward to 
applaud the wiſdom of thoſe by whom that Houſe was once voted, or of thoſe who are now 
ready to pronounce it, uſeleſs. That there ſhould exiſt one ſovereign will only in a ſtate, is 

certain; but the legiſlative body i in which this will reſides may, by a juſt and wiſe organization, 
contain within itſelf a principle of vigorous colliſion and control. But we have lately heard 
much from certain preſumptuous ſpeculatiſts on the ſcience of government, of the ridiculous 
folly and abſurdity of permitting, under a free conſtitution, any portion of hereditary authority 
—or, to adopt their own phraſeology, * hereditary nonſenſe,” to exiſt, however limited or 
modified :;—though it is remarkable, that, previous to theſe recent diſcoveries in politics, 
_ wiſdom was ever accounted the grand charaQeriſtic feature of ariſtocracy, as power of mon- 


archy, and public ſpirit of democracy. And of the juſtneſs of this political axiom, not to 


appeal to antient times, the celebrated republics of Venice and Berne exhibit at this day 
ſtriking and obvious examples. Nor are the reaſons—the permanent cauſes of this permanent 
effect. difficult to develop: but at preſent, in politics, as at no very diſtant period in phi- 
loſophy, a pretended common ſenſe, made up of audacity of aſſertion, and inſolence of abuſe, 


is to ſuperſede all inductions of reaſon, knowledge, and experience. The harſhneſs of this 


cenſure muſt however be qualified with the acknowledgment, that in the writings now alluded 
to are to be found many important and Ig truths, expreſſed in koguage Py 
wan and energetic. 
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ruption of thoſe who might be tempted to betray the truſt repoſed in mw ; 
— 888 that 
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and difaffection of the people to a government which willingly concealed 


even from itſelf the defire of vengeance by which it was actuated, under 
the veil of loyalty and patriotiſm, now found or imagined the neceſſity of 


adopting a meaſure for the preſervation of the public ſafety, which has 


been ever conſidered as the higheſt and moſt unconſtitutional exertion of 
parliamentary authority attempted fince the æra of the revolution; and, if 
we except the act of Henry VIII. declaring the proclamations of the Crown 


equal in validity to acts of Parliament, and the Perpetuity Act of Charles I., 
it may not be too much to affirm, ſince the firſt exiſtence of Parliaments. 
This was no other than the introduction of the famous Septennial Bull, in 
the ſeſſion of 1716, by which the Parliament not only aſſumed a power 

of prolonging the duration of future Parliaments, but even its own ; and 


being elected by the nation for three years, they elected themſelves for 


four years more, As the diſcretion veſted in Parliament has however no 


preciſe limits, no one has ventured formally or judicially to impeach the 
validity of this act; and it has been truly urged in its favor, that it was in 


fact agreeable to the fentiments of a great and reſpectable part of the 


nation, who had long ſeen and deplored the evils attending the frequent 
recurrence of parliamentary elections under the preſent miſerably corrupt, 
though long-eſtabliſhed, modes of election; and who were convinced of 
the danger which muſt eventually have ariſen from the diſſolution of the 


preſent Parliament at a juncture ſo critical. The bill, which originated 
in the Houſe of Peers, was oppoſed with great ability by divers noblemen, 


and in particular by the Earl of Nottingham, who, diſguſted and pro- 
voked by the intemperate conduct of the Adminiſtration, had now quitted 
his connections with the Whigs. This nobleman obſerved, “ that frequent 
parliaments were of the eſſence of the Engliſh conſtitution, and were ſanc- 
tioned by the practice of ages; that the members of the Lower Houſe 
were delegated by the body of the nation for a certain term of years, at 
the expiration of which they were no longer the repreſentatives of the 


people; that by thus lengthening, at their own pleaſure, the duration of 


their own authority, they deprived the people of the only remedy which 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors had provided againſt the ignorance and cor- 
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actions or projected alliances of Government, what prince or ſtate could 
rationally entruſt us with the care of their intereſts, when we appeared fo 
ready to abandon our own ? that the preamble of the bill itſelf might 
ſuffice to deter them from entering into engagements with our Govern- 


ment, - when they underſtood by it that the Popiſh and Jacobite faction - 


was ſo powerful as to threaten deſtruction to the preſent eſtabliſhment ; 
and that the Government acknowledged its weakneſs to be ſuch, as to 
make ſo extraordinary a proviſion neceſſary for its ſafety, when it ap- 
peared that the nation was not to be truſted, and that the affections of 


the King's ſubjects were reſtricted within the limits of the Houſe of 


Commons. He affirmed that a long parliament would encourage every 


= ſpecies of corruption in every claſs of the community; that the value of 
a ſeat would hear a determinate proportion to the legal duration of par- 


liaments, and the purchaſe would riſe accordingly ; that a long parlia- 


ment would both enhance the temptations, and multiply the opportuni- 


ties, of a vicious miniſtry, to undermine the integrity and independency 
of parliaments far beyond what could occur if they were ſhort and fre- 
quent ; that the reaſons urged for prolonging the duration of this Par- 
liament to ſeven years, would probably be as ſtrong, and, by perſeverance 
in the ſame impolitic conduct, might be made much ſtronger before the 
end of that term, for continuing and even perpetuating their legiſlative 
power.” 8 


When this bill was tranſmitted to the Commons, it had to encounter 
an oppoſition ſtill more vehement and formidable. No ſooner was it 
announced to the Houſe, by two of the Judges ſent from the Peers, 
that their Lordſhips had paſſed a bill ſor enlarging the time of the con- 


tinuance of Parliaments, to which they deſired their concurrence, than 


Lord Guernſey moved to reject the bill without reading it. The Houſe, 
however, determined by a great majority to receive it : and the bill being 


a firſt and ſecond time read, Mr. Shippen roſe to oppoſe the commit- 


ment of it. He commenced his obſervations with remarking, * that he 
too well knew the hazard attached to every unguarded expreſſion in that 
= Houſe, 

. 
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Houſe, to venture to ſay, that by any meaſures already taken (alluding to 
the late great augmentation of the land forces) we have paved the way to 
a deſpotic and military government: Such reflections, indeed, might per- 
haps. be pardoned from perſons without doors, who are not able to enter 
into the depth and wiſdom of our counſels, and who preſume to cenſure 
what they cannot comprehend. But the preſent bill is yet unpaſſed, and 


we have as yet a right to inveſtigate its merits with freedom. It has 


been urged, that the diſaffection of the people 1s ſo great, and the 
enemies of the Government both at home and abroad ſo powerful, that a 
new election, at this period, may be deſtructive of its peace, and even of 
its ſafety. If this argument be applied to the Miniſtry, it is enough to 


reply, that itis no concern of ours, whether they have rendered themſelves 


odious to the people or not—They may be deſtroyed, and the Government 


ſubſiſt and flouriſh. But if it be applied to his Majeſty, no argument 


could be offered ſo injurious to his honor. How 1s it that, in the in- 


fancy of his reign, he hath deprived himſelf of the love and affection 
of a people who ſo lately received him with every expreſſion of joy? But, 
admitting the fact, is this the way to extinguiſh the diſcontents already 
exiſling, or will it not rather increaſe and create freſh diſcontents ? Agree- 
ably to the law as it now ſtands, a diſſölution will not be neceſſary for a 


year and a half; and can national diſcontents be imagined to exiſt ſo long 


under ſo wiſe, ſo excellent, and ſo indulgent an Adminiſtration as we 
now enjoy? Another reaſon for paſſing this bill is, that it may encourage 
our antient allies to enter into new treaties, which, under the actual 
conſtitution of things, they may heſitate or refuſe to do. In order 
therefore to obtain the favor and friendſhip of thoſe nations in whoſe 
ſupport we have on ſo many occaſions laviſhed our treafure and our 
blood, we maſt, it ſeems, alter the preſent frame of our conſtitution ! 


What emotions of indignation muſt not the inſolence of this demand 


excite—eſpecially if it happen to be urged by a State which owes its 


very being to England, and which continues to ſubſiſt as a ſovereign 


power by our aid and protection! Sir, His Majeſty, as King of Great 

Britain, 1s the arbiter of Europe, and' may dictate to other nations, who 

will for their own ſakes court his friendihip, and who have always found 
| their 
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their account in the alliance of the crown which he now wears. The 
expence attending frequent elections has been alſo mentioned. But 
this is an argument which merits no attention. Every gentleman is a 
judge of his own circumſtances, and knows how far they are competent 
to the neceſſary expences of an election; for I will not ſuppoſe that the 
advocates of this bill can mean to extend this argument to corrupt expences, 
when the incorrupt, unbiaſſèd, and conſtitutional mode in which the 
election of the preſent Parliament was conducted is ſo notorious. The 


manner 1n which this bill has been introduced into the Houſe, is itſelf a 


ſufficient reaſon for its rejection. It is ſent from the Loxps; and as 
it relates merely to ourſelves, I apprehend it to be inconſiſtent with our 
honor to receive it. Our predeceſſors have ſhown a determination to 


reſiſt all attempts to innovate on their privileges; and ſhall this glori- 


ous Hduſe of Commons be content humbly to model themſelves at 


the pleaſure of the Lords? Shall we tamely and meanly acquieſce in 


an attack that ſtrikes at the very foundation of our authority ? But how- 


ever unlimited our complaiſance, I humbly conceive we have it not in 
our power to conſent to this bill; for I cannot diſcover by what rule of 
reaſon or law we, who are only repreſentatives, can enlarge, to our own | 


advantage, the authority delegated to us—or that by virtue of ſuch de- 
legated authority we can deſtroy the fundamental rights of our Conſtitu- 
tion. This Houſe has no legiſlative authority but what it derives from 


the people. The members of this aſſembly were choſen under the 


. Triennial Act. Our truſt is therefore a triennial truſt; and if we extend 
it beyond the ſtrict legal duration, we ceaſe from that inſtant to be the 


truſtees of the people, and are our own electors. From that inſtant, we. 


act by an unwarrantable aſſumption of power, and take upon us to create 
a new conſtitution. For though it is a received maxim in civil ſcience, 
that the ſupreme legiſlature cannot be bound ; yet an exception is ne- 


ceflarily implied, that it is reſtrained from ſubverting the foundation on 


which it ſtands. The Triennial Act, which reſtored the freedom and 
frequency of parliaments, was a conceſſion made to the people by King 
William in the midſt of his difficulties; and the policy of thoſe Miniſters 
who mar adviſe his Majeſty to give his royal aflent to the repealing of it, 


is 
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BOOK I. is of a nature too refined for my underſtanding. And as his Majeſty has 
been pleaſed to propoſe that prince as a model to himſelf, and is emulous 
| to imbibe his ſpirit and to equal his glory, it is a matter of aſtoniſhment 
; to thoſe who are not in the ſecret of affairs, to ſee the ſalutary meaſures 

adopted on the moſt mature deliberation, with a view to the public good, 

in the reign of the former monarch, ſo eagerly and raſhly reſcinded in 

the very commencement of that of the latter. There muſt certainly be 

ſome latent cauſe for the precipitation with which this bill has been 

urged ; there muſt be ſome ſecret meaſure in contemplation, which the 

7 Miniſters of the Crown ſuſpe& will not ſtand the teſt of a new Parlia- 
ment. It muſt be ſomething, I repeat, hereafter to be done by them; 

for I will do them the juſtice to belieye, that, for all the manifold miſ- 

chiefs that have been done, they feel Entirely at their eaſe — perfectly 

callous to the emotions of ſenſibility or remorſe. A ſtanding parliament, 

which it is the object of this bill to eſtabliſh, has been ſaid to reſemble a 

ſtanding pool, the waters of which grow, for want of a freſh and free cur- 
* rent, offenſive and fetid. But the preſent parliament may more juſtly be 
compared to a torrent, which, in its furious and foaming courſe, deſolates 
the land, bearing down all the land-marks and antient mounds which 

have been raiſed to confine it within its regular and accuſtomed banks.” 

— 

Atcſter a variety of able ſpeeches from the moſt diſtinguiſhed members 

on both ſides of the Houſe, Sir Robert Raymond, afterwards Lord 
— Raymond, and Chief Juſtice of England, concluded the debate with a 
comprehenſive reply to the arguments in favor of the bill, and a maſterly 

; recapitulation. of the objections urged. againſt it, of which the multi- 
farious” particulars that demand a place in general hiftory will ſuffer only a 
conciſe and curſory mention. © The arguments for the bill were, ae- | 
cording to the enumeration of this able ſpeaker, 1. The expences attending 2 
frequent elections: 2. The diviſions and animoſities excited by them: [ 
3. The advantages to be derived by our enemies from theſe W 0 N 

feuds: 4. The encouragement which this bill holds out to op allies 

to form with us more ſtrict and permanent connections. As to the 


expences of eleRion, they were, he acknowledged, of late years, moſt 
alarmingly 
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alarmingly increaſed, and were become very grievous and burdenſome. 
They have increaſed, however, not from the conteſts of neighboring 
gentlemen with each other, but from the intruſion of ſtrangers, who 
having no natural intereſt to ſupport them, and coming no one could tell 


from whence, - have recourſe to the ſcandalous arts of bribery and cor- 


ruption, which have impoſed a neceſſity upon gentlemen to enlarge their 
expences, in order to preſerve their antient and eſtabliſhed intereſts in their 
reſpective counties; and the impunity which the practice, of bribery and 


corruption had too often met with in that Houſe, he was compelled to 


add, had greatly enhanced the evil. But would any one aſſert that ſep- 
tennial parliaments were competent to remedy this evil? Would they 
not rather increaſe it? For thoſe that will give money to obtain a ſeat 
in ppc ein for three years, will give proportionably more for ſeven. 
No—not ſeptennial, but annual parliaments are the true conſtitutional 
remedy for this grievance: this was our antient conſtitution, and every 


departure from it has been attended with inconvenience and injury. With 


ref pect to the animoſities and diviſions attending frequent elections, they 
Are chiefly of a private nature, and little affect the public: ſuch as they are, 


however, this bill is more calculated to inflame than to extinguiſh them. 


But our moſt alarming and pernicious animoſities proceed certainly from 
a very different ſource from the reſentment and ambition of ſome, from 


the folly and prejudice of others. That our enemies will take advan- 


tage of our divifions whenever it is in their power cannot be doubted ; 


but ſince the Triennial Act pafled, ten ſucceſſive parliaments have fat, 


two long and bloody wars have been waged, our. factions ran high, and 
our enemies were vigilant ;* yet no ſuch inconveniences were felt as are 


now apprehended or alleged : nor were any attempts made by them, as 


far as I have heard, to our prejudice during the temporary ferments 


of thoſe elections. The laſt argument 1s deduced from the encourage 


ment this will give to your allies to enter into treaties with you. Sorry 
ſhould I be to ſuppoſe we had any allies who refuſed to treat with us 


becauſe we refuſed to relinquiſh our conſtitution : were ſuch a requiſition | 


to be made to them on our part, would it not be rejected on theirs with 
contempt and indignation ? But the meaſure now propoſed is n 
aal. N not 
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not to ſtrengthen the hands of the executive power, but to leſſen its in- 
fluence with foreign nations. Is it not tò proclaim to the world that the 
King dare not call a new Parliament ? that he dare not truſt the people in 
a new choice? And is not this a ſuppoſition diſhonorable alike to the 
Monarch and to the Parliament now exiſting ? It preſumes that another 


Houſe of Commons would act differently from the preſent ; which im- 
plies that this Honſe does not truly repreſent the people. Frequent 
parliaments are coeval with the conſtitution. In the reign of Edward III. 
it was enacted, that parliaments ſhould be holden every year once, and 
oſtener if need be. This muſt be underſtood of new parliaments ; for 


prorogations and long adjournments were not then known. Every long 
interruption of parliaments has been attended with miſchief and incon- 


venience to the public: and in the Declaration of Rights at the Revo- 


lution it is aſſerted, as the undoubted right of the ſubject, that par- 


7 liaments ſhould be held frequently ; and the preamble of the bill, which 


we are now called upon to repeal, declares, .* that by the antient laws 
and ſtatutes of the realm frequent parliaments ought to be held, and that 
frequent NEw parliaments tend very much to the happy union and the 
good agreement of the King and his people.” Before this repeal takes 
place, I hope it will be ſhewn in what conſiſts the error of thoſe aſſer- 
tions. Would the King eſtabliſh his throne in the hearts of his people, 
this is the moſt ſure and effectual way: for ſuch frequent appeals to the 
people generate confidence, and confidence is a great advance towards 


. agreement and affection. Will not the people ſay with reaſon, if this bill 


power. A ſtanding parliament and a ſtanding army are convertible, 


| ſhould pals, that, when the original term of delegation is elapſed, you are no 
longer their repreſentatives ? In my opinion, with great ſubmiſſion I ſpeak 


it, King, Lords, and Commons can no more continue a parliament beyond 
its natural duration, than they can make a parliament. The wiſeſt govern- 
ments, it is well known, haye ever been the moft cautious in continuing 
thoſe perſons in authority to whom they have entruſted the ſupreme 


and fit inſtruments to fupport each other's powers. For theſe reaſons, 


and becauſe no ſtate neceſſity can be alleged or pretended for the 


paſſing of ſuch an act, at a time when the preſent Parliament may be 
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convened for two fnicheding ſeſſions, I ſhall give my vote againſt the 


commitment of the bill.” On a diviſion, the queſtion of commitment 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 284 againſt 162 voices. 


* 


While this memorable bill was pending in the Houſe, various petitions | 


were preſented againſt it: one, in particular, from the Borough of Horſ- 


ham, ſtating, © that they looked upon this bill as an overturning of the 


conſtitution, and an infringement of their liberties,“ gave ſuch offence, 
that the-Houfe refuſed to receive it; and the general queſtion, hat 


this bill do now paſs, was carried in the affirmative by a triumphant ma- 


jority of 264 votes againſt 121; and on the 26th of June 1716 it re- 


ceived the royal aſſent, the King expreſſing in his ſpeech the ſatisfac- 


tion he felt at the proſpect of a ſetiled government, ſupported by a Par- 
liament which had ſhewn ſuch zeal for the proſperity of their cauntry, 


and the Proteſtant intereſt of Europe. And his Majeſty now deeming 


himſelf in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity, and being, by an act paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion, relieved from the diſagreeable embarrafſinent of a clauſe in 
the Act of Settlement reſtraining him from leaving the kingdom without 


the conſent of Parliament, determined to re-viſit his dominions in Ger- 


many ; the ſtate of affairs on the continent demanding his moſt ſerious 
| attention. | 


fois XIV, King of France, had terminated his long career, in the 


courſe of the preceding ſummer, September 1, 1715. For more than 
half a century, this monarch had reigned the dread and envy of Europe ; 
and at no period fince the foundation of the monarchy had, France 

diſplayed ſuch power or ſplendor. During the continuance of the feudal 
ſyſtem, the authority of the monarch and the collective force of the 
monarchy were reſtrained and diminiſhed by the independent authority 
veſted in the nobles. When the regal authority was at length fully re- 
ſtored, and eſtabliſhed, by the inſidious and profound policy of Louis XI, 
the power of France was for a ſeries of years eclipſed by the ſuperior 
greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria. But at the acceſſion of Louis XIV. 


the pride of that haughty family bad been ſignally humbled by the | 


M. 2 | genius 


Death of 
Louis XIV. 
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BOOK I. genius of Richelieu and the arms of Guſtayus. Thus, by the dangerous | 
has” ax policy of the laſt century, France was left without a rival, and Louis XIV 
ſoon ſhewed himſelf of a diſpoſition to improve and extend that ſuperiority 
His character. to its utmoſt limits. Vain, unfeeling, unprincipled, haughty, ambitious, 
the ruling paſſion of his life was the thirſt of OY. For this he 
ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the repoſe of nations, and to deluge Europe in 

blood. A proſpect of the internal ſtate and condition of France under 

his government diſcovers an amazing” contraſt of magnificence and 
wretchedneſs. In religion a malignant and mercileſs bigot, he forced 

from their native homes, by the violence of his perſecution, myriads of 
ide moſt induſtrious and virtuous of his ſubjects, the loſs of whom 
France yet feels and laments. From the impreſſion made, nevertheleſs, 

: by the firſt rapid glances of Hiſtory, his character appears in a variety of 
dazzling and impoſing points of view. He was poſſefled of ſtrong na- 
tural powers of mind, and of WER perſonal accompliſhments. - He was 

generous, affable, condeſcending, a munificent patron and rewarder of 

merit. ne his reign great characters were formed, public 
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* In a letter written by Lovis to the Count d Eſtrades, ambaſſador at the court of Lon- B 
don, January 1662, he declares © that the King of England and his Miniſter Clarendon do not f y 
as yet ſufficiently know him that he aims at GLoRx, preferably to any other conſideration— g- z 

that all motives of intereſt are as nothing to him in compariſon of a point of honor—and that 

he ſhall always be ready to hazard all, rather than tarniſh that GLoxv at which he aims as 

the principal object of all his actions.” —Surrounded from his mfancy with an hoſt of ſyco- 

phants, no wonder that this monarch became at length intoxicated with flattery. From the 

lips of Maffillon only did he hear what bore the reſemblance of truth. When I attend 
other celebrated preachers,” ſaid the King, I go away pleaſed with them; from Mathllon 

I depart diſpleaſed with myſelf.” A ſhort extract from a ſermon of this famous orator, 

reached on a ſolemn occaſion before the King, will ſufficiently account for- this difference 
go of effect: Sixx, if the poiſon of ambition reach and infect the heart of the prince—if the 
: ſovereign, forgetting that he is the protector of the public tranquillity, prefer his own glory 

to the love and ſafety of his people—if he employ for his own intereft only a power ſolely 

given him for the happineſs of thoſe he governs—in a word, if he be a king for the miſery 

of mankind alone, and, like the monarch of Babylon, wiſh to raiſe the impious ſtatue, the 

idol of his greatneſs, on the tears and ruins of ſtates and nations——Crtar Gop! what a 
ſcourge for the earth ! what a gift doſt thou you to mortals 1 in thy wrath, in YEH | 

ſuch a maſter over them !?? 
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works both of ornament and utility conſtructed. Science and the arts 
flouriſhed under his aufpices, and a new Auguſtan ave appeared. He 
ſuſtained the adverſe fortune of his later years with. firmneſs and mag- 
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nanimity, His heart, ſoftened by diſtreſs, ſeemed at length to feel for 


the diſtreſſes of his people: and he acknowledged, when too late to 
rectify his error, that he had formed miſtaken opinions reſpecting that 


glory which he had been ſo anxiouſly ſolicitous to acquire. His death took 


place at a critical moment; and-the projects formed in favor of the 
houſe of Stuart, which were by its ableſt adherents, before that event, 


deemed © wild and uncertain,” became, in conſequence of it, mad and 


def} perate. 


He was ſucceeded by Louis XV, an infant only five years of age, 
and the government of the kingdom was now veſted in the hands of 
the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France. This' prince, who, in caſe 
of the death of the infant monarch, had juſt pretenſions, founded on 
the arrangements of the treaty of Utrecht, to the throne of France, 
dreaded with reaſon, notwithſtanding the Act of Renunciation, the com- 
petition of the King of Spain. And the ſituation of the King of England, 
who had alſo the deſigns of a reſtleſs rival to oppoſe, being analogous to 
that of the Regent, they concluded with an emulation of eagerneſs— 
all political difficulties being previouſly obviated by the ability and ad- 
dreſs of the Earl of Stair, now ambaſſador at Paris—a treaty of friendſhip 
and alliance for their mutual aſſiſtance and ſupport, to which the 
States-General readily acceded. This treaty was ſigned at the Hague, 
January 1717, by General (afterwards Lord) Cadogan, I Abbe Dubois, 
and Penſionary Heinſius. But in England, where diſtruſt and hatred of 


France were univerſally. prevalent, it excited much murmur and ſurpriſe; 


nor would the nation eaſily be perſuaded to believe that the Proteſtant 


Treaty of alli- 


ance between 


Great Britain, 


France, and 


Holland. 
1717. 


ſucceſſion in England could derive any additional ſecurity from the 


officious or inſidious guarantee of France. This treaty with France was 
preceded by two others the firſt a defenſive alliance between the Em- 
peror, Great Britain, and Holland, ſigned November 1715, by which 


all differences relating to the Dutch barrier were accommodated, and 
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the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Brunſwic guaranteed by the 


Emperor. The ſecond a defenſive alliance between England and the 
Emperor, ſigned May 1716, by which the quota of troops to be fur- 


niſhed on each ſide, in caſe of neceſſity, was fixed, and the Proteſtant 
| ſucceſſion anew guaranteed by the Emperor. This treaty was never for- 
mally communigated to Parliament, and appears to have been chiefly 
deſigned as a political manceuvre to quicken and facilitate the negotia- 
—The affair, however, which princi- 
pally engaged the King's ſolicitude at this period, and which forms, 


indeed, the grand key to almoſt all the numerous and intricate nego- 


tiations, conventions, and alliances of the preſent reign, was the recent 
ceſſion of the duchies of Bremen and Verden by Denmark, who had 
conquered them from the. Swedes; and for which Denmark was to re- 
ceive a certain equivalent in money from Hanover. Excluſive, however, 
of this pretended equivalent, the King of England, as Elector of Han- 
over, undertook to guarantee to Denmark the duchy of Sleſwic, con- 
quered by that power from the Duke of Holſtein, the ally of Sweden; 
his Daniſh Majeſty thus wiſely parting with one half gf his conqueſts, in 


order to eſtabliſh a permanent property in the other. The ratifications 
of the treaty by which theſe duchies were ceded to Hanover were ex- 
changed July 1715, and the duchies actually delivered into the poſ- . 


ſeſſion of his Britannic Majeſty October 15th next enſuing; on which 
day, agreeably to an expreſs proviſo of the treaty, war was- declared by 


King Gkonek, in his electoral capacity, againſt Sweden. This whole 


tranſaction the King of Sweden regarded as a moſt flagrant injury and 


inſult. And little regarding, in the vehemence of his anger, the diſtinc- 
tion ariſing from the twofold character ſuſtained by his adverſary, 
King of England and Elector of Hanover, and well knowing that, in 


the mere capacity of Elector, he would not have ventured to gratify 
His ambition ſo much at the riſque of his ſafety, he directed all the ef- 
forts of his vengeance againſt the Engliſh nation, who appeared to him to 


countenance this uſurpation, and whom he therefore conſidered as his 


determined and mortal enemies. 


In 
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In the ſummer of the preceding year, 1715, Sir John Norris failed with 
a ſtrong ſquadron to the Baltic, for the protection of the national com- 
merce, which had ſuffered extremely from the hoſtile reſentment of the 
Swedes. The purpoſes of this armament were, however, as it ſubſe- 
quently appeared, much more of a political than a commercial nature; 
for, by a memorial preſented in the month of October to the Court of 


London, the Swediſh Ambaſſador complained “ that the Engliſh ſqua- 


dron had actually joined the Daniſh fleet in the attack upon the iſland 
of Ru gen, conſequence of the late ceſſh Jon of Bremen and Verden, contrary 
to the treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations.” And it is remarkable, 


was conſidered as preparatory. Rugen was accordingly taken; and the 


Swediſh monarch made his eſcape with the utmoſt difficulty, and extreme 


perſonal hazard, in the night preceding the ſurrender of Stralſund. A 


diſpoſition much leſs inflammable than that of Charles XII. might be 


eaſily ſuppoſed rouſed into reſentment by this injurious treatment. At 
this period, therefore, with a view to gratify in the moſt effectual manner 
his hatred and revenge againſt the King of England, the King of Sweden 


was deeply engaged in negotiations and intrigues with the Engliſh malcon- 
tents; and a project was formed for the invaſion of the kingdom, by that 
heroic and romantic monarch, at the head of a large body of forces, which 


would doubtleſs have been joined by great numbers of the diſaffected, 
who waited only a favorable, moment for revolt. The King of England, 


who had received information from various quarters of this dangerous 


conſpiracy, on his return from the continent, January 1717, cauſed the 


Swediſh Ambaſſador Count Gyllenburg to be arreſted. At the fame 
time, Baron Goertz, the Swediſh Reſident in Holland, was alſo, by an 
excels of complaiſance for which it would not be eafy to find a prece- 


dent, arreſted at the requiſition of the King by order of the States: 
and in the papers of theſe two noblemen, which by a bold and irregular 


exertion of power were ſeized and ſearched, was found ample proof of 


their ſecret machinations. The foreign miniſters were not a little alarmed 


at this extraordinary procedure, And the Marquis de Monteleone, the 
* 
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that the King of Sweden was himſelf at this very time beſieged in the 
city of Stralſund; to the reduction of which that of the iſle of Rugen 


Dangerous 
projects of 
Sweden. 
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BOOK I. Spaniſh Ambaſſador, in particular, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment and regret, 
9 that no other mode of preſerving the peace of the kingdom could be de- 
9 5 viſed, than by arreſting the perſons of ambaſſadors, and ſeizing their 
papers the ſacred repoſitories of their maſters ſecrets, The Secretary 
of State, Mr. Methuen, ſtated the urgent neceſſity which had impelled 
the King his maſter to adopt a meaſure ſo contrar y to his inclinations : 
and Baron Goertz openly avowed the whole project of the invaſion, of 
which he acknowledged himſelf the author, and which he ſaid “ was 
amply juſtified by the conduct, of the King of Great Britain, who had 
joined the confederacy againſt the King of Sweden without having re- 
ceived the leaſt provocation—who had aſſiſted the King of Denmark 
in-ſubduing the duchies of Bremen and Verden, and then purchaſed 
them of the uſurper—and who had, in the courſe of this very ſummer, | 
ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes 5 
and Ruſſians againſt the Swedes.” The States of Holland not venturing 
to detain the Baron long in confinement, he proſecuted his 1 
with increaſe of zeal and earneſtneſs. 
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At the meeting of Parliament, February 1717, copies of the letters 
which had paſſed between the miniſters Gyllenburg and Goertz were 
laid before them. Of the dangerous nature of this cor reſpondence, A few 
paſſages may be ſelected as proofs. October 1716 Gyllenburg writes, 
« There is no medium. Either BREMEN or the HANOVERIAN muſt be 
ſacrificed. The latter is not ſo difficult, conſidering the general diſcon- 

tent. Ten thouſand men would be ſufficient. The malcontents re- 
— auire but a body of regular forces to which they may join themſelves, 
That body being tranſported in the month of March, when the eaſterly 
winds reign, and when it will not in the leaſt be dreamt of, will cauſe 

a general revolt.” ——November 1716, © I ſhould believe, that if the 
preliminary concerning Bremen was ſettled, we might come to an agree- 
ment in relation to what they ought to help us to take ſrom the Czar 
by way of repriſal for our loſſes in Germany. On the other hand, if 
we do not ſubmit to them, your Excellency may be aſſured, that as 
well to juſtify their paſt m as to force us to a compliance, they 

will 
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will prevail upon the mercenary Parliament which they have at preſent to 


take vigorous reſolutions, and even to declare war againſt us. This is 
what we muſt expect. The Engliſh Miniſters do not mince the matter; 
and they have already made it appear that they will ſtick at nothing. 
They are all ſurious perſons. Sunderland, who is in a manner at 
the head of affairs, has got all the intereſt he has with the King of 
England by having conſented to what has been done againſt us; and, 
being beſide our enemy, is at preſent at Hanover to take his inſtructions 


from the Germans: and your Excellency may depend upon it he will 


execute them with all the boldneſs (efronterie) imaginable. Your Excel- 


lency therefore will find we ought to make uſe of this opportunity to 


enter into meaſures againſt people who certainly will not do any thing 


by halves. We muſt either ruin them, or be undone ourſelyes—that is, 
if it be in their power to bring it to paſs. My friends are now in 


town. An expreſs which came to them yeſterday from the Pretender 


will put them in better condition for forming a plan. To-day they are 


going about it.” On the other hand, Baron Goertz writes to Count 
Gyllenburg, December 11, 1916 : : © As I run no riſque with you, Sir, I 
will freely tell you, that, even before my departure from Sweden, we 
were already, on our fide, diſpoſed to this expedition. It is eaſy to 
believe that thoſe diſpoſitions are fince increaſed, in proportion as the 
animoſity of the Court where you are hath continued increafing. There 
is therefore now no other queſtion, but of the means to ſatisfy our 


juſt defire of revenge. For ſeveral months paſt we have had ſome 
preliminary negotiation upon theſe matters with the Court of Avignon. 


Which way can the King of Sweden better ſecure to himſelf the reco- 
very and poſſeſſion of the ſaid duchy (viz. Bremen) than by reducing 
King George to be nothing more than an Elector of the Empire ?” 
Again, January 1917 : Aſſure your friends, that the expedition to 
England does at preſent take up all our thoughts and attention.—Tal 
me whence proceeds the good difpoſition wherein Walpole ſeems to be.” 
A royal meſſage was delivered at the fame time to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by General Stanhope, informing the Houſe qf the danger which 

impended over the nation from the aa of Sweden, and demanding 
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an extraordinary ſupply, to enable him to make good ſuch engagements 


as it might be neceflary for him to contract with other powers, in ordgy 
effectually to avert it, A ſapply of 250,000]. was accordingly voted, 


but by a perilous majority of four voices only, and not without vehement 


debate and oppoſition, chiefly in conſequence of an alarming diviſion in 
the Adminiſtration, and the eventual-deceflion of various of its members 
diſtinguiſhed equally by eminence of ſtation and ability—amongſt whom 
Lord Townſhend, ſome time Secretary of State, and lately appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. Walpole, who had ſucceeded the 
Earl of Halifax as firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, appeared moſt 
eonſpicuous. The leaders of the ſeceſſion, by the faint and languid 
ſupport which thoſe who took any part in the debate gave to this motion, 


and the obſtinate ſilence of the reſt, ſufficiently ſhewed their diſap- 


proval-of the conduct of the Court, which, for the ſake of an uſeleſs ac- 


quiſition of territory in Germany, ſcrupled not to involve Great Britain 


in an expenſive, dangerous, and deſtructive war. And it was now clearly. 
perceived, though unfortunately at a period too late, that the ſeparation 


of the kingdom from the electorate ought to have conſtituted the baſis 
of the ſettlement of the crown upon the houſe of Hanover. 'The meſ- 
ſage was declared, by Mr. Shippen, to be unparliamentary and unprece- 


dented ;. penned, he ſuppoſed, by ſome foreigner totally unacquainted 
with their accuſtomed forms of procedure, and their invariable uſage of 
granting money. only on eſtimate, and for certain ſpecified ſervices. And 
he aſked, what glorious advantages were to be obtained for England, 


which made it neceſſary to incur this expence, and to encounter this 


danger? Mr. Hungerford ridiculed the. idea of courting, and much mere 
of purchaſing, foreign, alliances; and ſaid, that, a nation fo lately the 
terror of France and .Spain, ,was ſurely able to defend itſelf, .in any cauſe 
which called for national exertion, from the attack of ſo, inconſiderable 
an enemy as Sweden. General Stanhope, in the warmth af debate, aſſert- 
mg, © that none could refuſe compliance with this meſſage, but ſuch as 


were not ile King's friends; much offence was taken at this expreſſion 


by many members far removed from the ſuſpicion of diſaffection; and 


Mr. Lawſon, member for Corpbrriand, _ obſerved, © that he was ſur- 
priſed 


S 
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priſed to hear ſuch unguarded expreſſions fall from ſo reſpectable a BOOK I. 
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perſon ; and that if every member of the Houſe who uſed freedom of 
ſpeech muſt be accounted an enemy to the King whenever he happened 
to diſapprove of the meaſures of his Miniſters, he knew no ſervice they 


1717. 


could render to their country in that Houſe, and it were better at once 


to retire to their country ſeats, and leave the King and his Miniſters to 
act entirely at hen diſcretion.” 


On the pieced of the bill, Mr. Pulteney, who had now reſigned 
his office of Secretary at War, proteſted that he could not perſuade 
himſelf that any Engliſhman had dared to adviſe his Majeſty to ſend 
ſuch a meſlage ; but he hoped that the Houſe would not be ſwayed by 
German counſels; and that ſuch reſolutions would be adopted as would 
make a German Miniſtry tremble *. It was again urged, that no occaſion 
did or could exiſt for entering into foreign alliances with a view of de- 
fending Great Britain from this danger ; that we had an army and a fleet 
far ſuperior to any force that Sweden could in her preſent ſtate bring into 
action againſt us; that we were in actual alliance with France, from 
whoſe former connection with Sweden apprehenfions might otherwiſe have 
been entertained. But if the Court perſiſted in aſſerting the neceſſity 
of new and foreign engagements againſt Sweden, it was doubtleſs requi- 
ſite to ſtate, ſince no one could pretend to conjecture, what thoſe engage- 
ments were. And the Speaker, who took part in the. debate, declared, 
that no additional burdens on the public appeared at this time neceſ- 
fary. Tt was his opinion, therefore, that if the ſum now demanded were 
expended for our WA abroad, ſuch proportion of the national troops 


bg Townſhend was diſmiſſed from his office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 
. evening of the day (April 9, 1717) on which the firſt debate and diviſion on this motion had. 


taken place. And Mr, Walpole, Mr. Methuen Secretary of State, and Mr. Pulteney, de- 


livered in their reſignations the next morning. Lord Cowper ſoon afterwards relinquiſhed 
the Great Seal, and was ſucceeded by Lord Parker, created Earl of Macclesfield. Accord- 
ing to an anecdote related by Profeſſor Whiſton of Lord Stanhope, that nobleman, after re- 
maining one day a long time in a muſing poſture, ſuddenly exclaimed, in a kind of agony, 
„Now I am convinced that a man cannot ſet his foot over the threſhold of a Court but he 


muſt become a rogue.“ 


* 
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as equalled the amount of the expenditure ought to be diſbanded at 


. home.—Lord Finch, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Nottingham, wprobated 


in ſtrong terms this novel ſyſtem of politics. It appeared, as he alſo 
ſaid, from the memorial recently preſented by the Rutfian Miniſter, 
and by the anſwer which had been returned to the ſame, that ſach mea- 
lures were purſued as were likely to engage us in-a quarrel with- the Czar. 
To which General Stanhope: replied, “ that as for the inſtances which. 


his Majeſty has cauſed to be made with the Czar, and tha meaſures he 
may have concerted to get the Ruſſian troops out of the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, his Majeſty has acted in all this as Flector and Prince of 
the Empire; and he was perſuaded all the gentlemen there would agree 


with him, that the King's dignity, as King of Great Britain, was never 
underſtood to-tie up his hands with reſpect to his intereſts in Germany, 


and as Prince of the Empire *.“ The fact itſelf nevertheleſs remained 
indiſputable, that the Germanic politics of the King had embroiled the 


kingdom of Great Britain.in a dangerous conteſt, not only with. Sweden 


* Early in the month of March 1717, the Miniſter of the Czar preſented a memorial to 
the Court of London, ſetting forth the ſolicitude of the Czar to conclude a treaty of amity 
with his Majeſty, and to guaranty the Hanover ſucceſſion ; and ſays, © And it was not the 
fault of his Czariſh:Majeſty that the ſaid negotiation was not brought to a happy conclu- 
ſion. Although his Czariſh Majeſty has lately obſerved, that ſeveral contrary ſteps have been. 


taken by your Majeſty's Miniſters in many foreign Courts, particularly at the Court of Vienna 
and thoſe of Denmark and Pruſſia, as well as at the Diet of Ratiſbon, though his Czariſh 


Majeſty had given no cauſe for ſuch meaſures, notwithſtanding that he had ſufficient reaſons. 
to be upon his guard, and to provide for his own ſecurity, conſidering the general reports 
and the particular advices he had had from many places that. your Majeſty 1s negotiating a 


ſeparate peace with Sweden, in which you promiſe your aſſiſtance againſt his Czariſh Majeſty 


upon the condition of the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden, as it plainly appears by the letters 
lately publiſhed by the Swediſh Miniſter,” An anſwer was delivered to this memorial, dated 
April 2, 1717, which ſays, * As to the complaints contained in that memorial of the ſteps 
which his Majeſty may have taken at ſeveral Courts in Germany with regard to the Ruſſian 
troops in the Empire; granting it to be true, that the Britiſh Miniſters had acted with vigor 
at the ſaid Courts, in order to proeure the evacuation of the ſaid troops, his Czariſh Majeſty. 
ought not to be in the leaſt ſurpriſed at it, conſidering the ſtrift union which has ſo long 


ſubſiſted between Great Britain, the Emperor, and the Empire, which union has been con- 


firmed and ſtrengthened the laſt year by a new treaty of alliance and guarantee between the 


* 


Emperor and the King.” | | 
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But Ruſſia; for the Czar, perfectly appriſed of the inſidious views of the 


Court of London, and paſſionately reſenting the conduct of King 


George, who vehemently oppoſed his favorite and invidious project of a 


ſettlement in, Germany as a Prince of the Empire, and being at open 


variance with the King reſpecting the affairs of the duchy of Mecklen- 


burg, which in the view of his Britannic Majeſty were inferior in im- 
portance only to thoſe of Bremen and Verden, now haſtily acceded to 
the preliminaries of a convention, which a ſhort time would probably 
have ripened into a definitive peace, through the dexterous intervention 


of Baron Goertz, with his inveterate rival the King of Sweden, with 


whom he had been near twenty years at war; and aſſented to the pro- 
ject of elevating the Pretender to the throne of Great Britain. 


With greater powers than thoſe delegated to Baron Goertz for the ac 


eomplifhment of this project no ſubject can be inveſted. The terms of 
this extraordinary commiſſion, dated Lund in Schonen, October 23, 
1716, are as follow: © We ChARLES King of Sweden, Goths and 


Vandals, &c. have judged it neceſſary to conſtitute the ſaid Baron Goertz 
our Miniſter Plenipotentiary, and to grant him, by virtue of theſe pre- 


ſents, full powers to treat and conclude in our name, with all and ſin- 
gular perſons of what condition ſoever, all matters which may relate to 


our ſervice and be for our intereſt; promiſing on our royal word, that we 


will approve and ratify, and put entirely in execution, whatever the 


ſaid Baron Goertz ſhall ſo tranſact and conclude. In ſure teſtimony 


whereof, we have cauſed our ſeal to be affixed to theſe preſents, and 


ſigned the ſame with our own hand.” When the King of England paſſed 
through Holland, on his return from Hanover, January 1717, the Czar 
Peter was at the Hague; but the two monarchs were mutually indiſ- 
poſed to a perſonal interview. A conference between his Czariſh Majeſty 


and Baron Goertz took place ſoon after at Loo, in which the foundation 


was probably laid of the good underſtanding which was in a ſhort 
time eſtabliſhed. between Sweden and Ruffia. Of the ſingular cha- 
racer of this famous miniſter a portrait has been drawn, which it 
would be preſumption to attempt to heighten or retouch. Neyer was 

any. 
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any man at the ſame time ſo ſupple and fo audacious ; ſo full of re- 


ſources in diſgrace; ſo vaſt in his deſigns; ſo active in his meaſures. 
Affrighted at no end, heſitating at no means, he was prodigal of gitts 
and of promiſes, of oaths of truth and of falſehood. He was a man capable 


of overturning the political ſyſtem of Europe, and he had conceived the 
idea of effecting it. That monarch, who at the age of twenty had iflued 
his commands to Comte Piper, now ſubmitted to receive leſions from 
Baron Goertz. He had remarked,” as the ſame hiſtorian (M. Voltaire) 
affirms, © that, amongſt all the enemies of the King of Sweden, George 
Elector of Hanover and King of England was the perſon againſt whom 
he harbored the bittereſt reſentment, becauſe he was the only one whom 
he had never injured or offended—becauſe George had entered into 
this quarrel profeſſing to aim at conciliation, though his only object 
was to keep poſſeſſion of Bremen and Verden, to which he had no 
other right than that which he derived from a pretended purchaſe of 
the King of Denmark, to whom they did not belong.” But the good 
fortune of the King of England, which throughout the whole courſe of 
his life was ever remarkable, delivered him from all gpprehenſions, by 
the death of the King of Sweden, who was killed by a cannon-ball in 


the trenches before the fortreſs of Frederickſhall in Norway, November 3o, 
1718, O. S. an event which produced great political convulſions in 


Sweden, in the firſt ſhock of which Baron Goertz loſt his head on the 
ſcaffold. This. monarch was one of the moſt remarkable characters 
which the preſent or indeed any age has produced. Attacked in early 
youth, without pretence or provocation, by an ambitious and unprinci- 


pled confederacy of kings, he defended himſelf with heroic valor and 


glorious ſucceſs. But intoxicated by a long and uninterrupted courſe of 

proſperity, inflamed with an eager defire of revenge, and indulging 
wild and extravagant ideas of conqueſt, he refuſed with diſdain all terms 
of accommodation, and at length experienced a fatal reverſe. of fortune, 


the calamitous confequences of which Sweden ſtill moſt ſenſibly feels. 


Nevertheleſs the memory of this romantic monarch is held in high ve- 
neration by the Swedes, who yet celebrate the anniverſary of his birth 
with an enthuſiaſm due only to that of the great reſtorer of Swediſh 

bþberty 
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kberty and independency, the illuſtrious GusTAvus VASA-a name 


profaned and inſulted by this commemoration : for a tyranny more op- 


preflive than that of Charles XII. was never exerciſed, nor a ſubmiſſion. 
more abject ever exacted by any en from any poopie N 4A D& Czar, 


1 


* The loving portrait of this extraordinary man, drawn py 5 pen of genius, cannot but 
| proye ans hs. and acceptable ; ; 


On what foundation lands the warrior's pride, 
How juſt his hopes, let Swediſh CHñARLEs decide: 
A frame of adamant, a ſoul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labors tire; 
O' er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain. 
No joys to him pacific ſceptres yield: 
War ſounds the trump—he ruſhes to the field; 
Behold ſurrounding kings their force combine, 
And one capitulate, and one reſign. 1 
Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in vain. 
Think nothing gain'd,” he cries, © till nought remain, 
On Moſcow's walls till Gothic ſtandards fly, | 
And all be mine beneath the polar ſky !”? 
The march begins in military ſtate, 
And nations on his eye ſuſpended wait; 
Stern Famine guards the ſolitary coaſt, . 
And Winter barricades the realm of froſt. . 
He comes—not want or cold his courſe delay; 
Hide, bluſhing Glory ! hide Pultowa's day. 
The vanquiſh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And ſhews his miſeries in diſtant lands; 
Condemn'd a needy ſupplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpoſe and flaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend? 
Did no ſubverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 
Or hoſtile millions preſs him to the ground? 
His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, 
A petty fortreſs, and a dubious hand: 1 
| He left that name at which the world grew _ 5 5 
Io point a moral or adorn a tale. 
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BOOK I. in conſequence of this unexpected event, thought it prudent to deſiſt 
IN from the farther proſecution of his hoſtile deſigns; and Bremen 
and Verden were left in the poſſeſſion of Hanover, though the in- 
veſtiture of thoſe duchies by the Emperor was ſtill wanting to complete 
the validity of the purchaſe. This, therefore, now became the grand 
object of the attention and ſolicitude of the Engliſh Court; and as the 
Emperor, notwithſtanding the recent renewal of treaties, affected delay 
and reluctance to comply with the eager applications of the Engliſh 
| Monarch, means were to be deviſed to obviate his. objections, or at leaſt 
to convince his Imperial Majeſty how much it concerned the intereſts of 
the Court of Vienna not to inſiſt too ſtrongly or pertinaciouſly on them. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia were 
ceded to the houſe of Auſtria, together with Milan and the Low Coun- 
tries; and the iſland of Sicily, with the title of King, to the Duke of 
Savoy. The pride of Spain was, however, deeply wounded by this 
forcible diſmemberment of her monarchy, though the experience of almoſt 
a century had ſhewn how little acceſſion of ſtrength ſhe really derived 
from the poſſeſſion of theſe detached and remote provinces, or rather 
how great an increaſe of weakneks. 9 


Romantic Cardinal Alberoni, Prime - Miniſter of Philip V, a man of a lofty and 
ſchemes of aſpiring genius, which delighted to form bold and dangerous projeds, 
Alberoni at this time entertained the chimerical hope of re-uniting to the monarchy 
of Spain the kingdoms. and provinces of which ſhe had been diveſted. 
And the Emperor being actually engaged in a war with Turkey “, the 
Cardinal embraced the opportunity to equip a formidable armament, 
which ſailed from Barcelona July 1717, and landing at Cagliari, the ca- 
pital of Sardinia, ſoon made an entire conqueſt of the ifland; pretending, 
as a reaſon for this invaſion, the previous violation of the moſt poſitive 
engagements on the part of the Emperor, or, to adopt the haughty lan- 


* In this war the Imperial arms, under the auſpicious conduct of Prince Eugene, tri- 
umphed gloriouſly over the Ottoman power. Servia and Croatia were added to the Auſtrian 
dominions; and © the Turkiſh moons wandered i in * over the impurpled fields of 


Pcterwaradin and Belgrade. 
guage 
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guage of the Court of Madrid, of the Axcu-DuxEt *. The Emperor 
loudly complaining of this hoſtile, and, as he termed it, ſacrilegious attack, 
while his armics were combating the common enemy of the Chriſtian 
faith; and the King of Spain profeſſing a willingneſs to ſubmit the juſtice 
of his quarrel to equitable arhitration, the King of England, and the Re- 
gent of France, in concert with the States-General, undertook the ac- 
commodation of theſe differences. -And conferences being opened with 
the Court of Vienna, the famous QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE was at length 
concluded, by which it was determined that Sardinia, now actually in the 
poſſeſſion of Spain, ſhould be transferred to the houſe of Savoy ; and 
Sicily, a far more valuable poſſeſſion, ceded in exchange to the Emperor. 


In vindication of this arbitrary and violent meaſure the following very 
extraordinary reaſon is aſſigned in the preamble of the treaty : *The 


Powers by which the treaty of Utrecht was ſet on foot believe that ar- 


ticle, viz. the ceſſion of Sicily to the houſe of Savoy, which is not e/ential 
to the treaty, may juſtly be altered even without the conſent of the parties 


concerned, as it tends to the PERFECTION of the treaty.” The claims of 


* It mult be remarked, that no definitive treaty had taken place between Spain and the 
Emperor fince the war of the ſucceſſion, nor had the reſpective titles of theſe rival potentates 
been as yet reciprecally and formally acknowledged. “ Greatneſs of ſoul (ſays the Marquis 


Quadruple 


Alliance. 


de Grimaldi in his circular letter addreſſed to the Miniſters of the ſeveral foreign Courts) made 


his Majeſty bear the diſmemberment of his dominions, which the Plenipotentiaries would ſa- 
 crifice to the tranquillity of Europe. After which he perſuaded himſelf that theſe ſtipulated 
ſacrifices would at leaſt have ſecured to him the reſt of this nation as glorious as afflicted, 
But no ſooner had he complied with the ſurrender of Sicily, in favor of the repoſe of Spain, 
upon the condition of the evacuation of Catalonia and the iſland of Majorca, than he found 
that the orders received for that purpoſe were concealed ; and when at laſt it came to the 
knowledge of his allies, it was pretended that the treaty ſhould be executed, by virtue 


whereof his Majeſty demanded the evacuation of the places. Nothing was more eaſy for that 
Purpoſe than for the garriſons of the Arch-duke to have ſurrendered to the King's troops the 


gates of the places they poſſeſſed, in the ſame manner as was reciprocally practiſed among the 
Potentates of Europe. But quite on the contrary, the generals of the Arch-dule, violating 
the public faith of treaties and the reciprocal 'engagements, abandoned the places to the 
Catalans, making them, at the ſame time, believe that they would ſoon return; and thereby 
fomented their diſquiet and rebellious ſpirit, ſo far as to induce them to think of a furious 
and obſtinate reſiſtance.“ | ant | | 
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' BOOK I. Spain were altogether diſregarded ; only it was Ripulated that the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, claimed by the 
Queen of Spain as heireſs of the houſes of Medicis and Farneſe, ſhould 
devolve upon her eldeſt ſon in caſe of a failure of male iſue: and three 


months only were allowed to the parties intereſted in theſe ceſſious to 
declare their acceptance or rejection“. Spain, as may be imagined, was 


* The Quadruple Atliauce was ſigned at Whitehall July 1718. In the month of April 
preceding, we find Cardinal Alberoni in a letter to Lord Melcombe, Euvoy at Madrid, thus 
expreſſing himſelf: „Il n'y a une ſeule gazette qui me diſe que votre Miniſtère n'eſt plus 
 Anglois mais Allemand; et qu'il eſt vendus lachement à la Cour de Vienne, et que par les 
brignes inconpus dans votre pays on tache de faire donner dans Ie panneau la nation auſſi.” 
Although the Regent of France, from his eager defire to ſecure the friendſhip of England, 
and from perſonal animoſity to the King of Spain, entered entirely into the views of the 
Engliſh Monarch upon this occaſion, he retained at the bottom all the Bourbon prejudices 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, The principal obſtacle to the alliance concluded in 1716 
between the two kingdoms, was the unwillingneſs. of the Regent to aſſent to the expulſion 
of the Swedes, the antient enemies of that houſe, from Germany, * I have,” ſays the 
Ambaſſador, Lord Stair, in a diſpatch addreſſed to Secretary Craggs, 0 all along endea- 
vored to perſuade the Regent, that, in the prefent ſtate of the kingdom of Sweden, it can 
be of no great uſe to France that that crown ſhould preſerve a foot in the Empire; and that 
the true and ſolid balance againſt the Emperor, and for preſerving the liberty of Germany, 
muſt be ge —_— a cloſe conjunction among the re of the north of Germany. This 


When LG after this, took a different turn ; when ne FR difecfions aroſe Corn. 
the Emperor and the King of England, and hopes were entertained that England might. 
be effectually detached from the Auſtrian intereſt ; the Court of Verſailles entered with more 
fincerity, and even with apparent eagerneſs, into the projects of Hanoverian aggrandizement; 
ſenſible that the ſacrifice made by France was trivial in compariſon of the advantage gained. 
Lord Stair, at this period, had the generoſity zealouſly to intercede with the Court of 
London for the pardon of the Earl of Mar, After being, however, a conſiderable time 
amuſed with the hope of obtaining it, he met with a final and harſh repulſe. Lord Mar,” 
ſays the Ambaſſador to Mr. Craggs, © is outre at the uſage he has met with. He ſays, our 
Miniſtry may be great and able men, but that they are not ſkilful in making proſelytes, or 
keeping friends when they have them. I am pretty much of his mind. He was certainly 
determined to leave the Pretender's intereſt. He is now full of reſentment, and in moſt 
violent agitations.” How ftriking the contraſt between the policy of the Engliſh Court 
in this reign, and that of Henry IV. of France, after his 9 over the faction of the 
N ! But every king is not a hero. q 
little 
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little diſpoſed to acquieſce in this ſettlement ; and the propoſitions of BOOK I. 


General Stanhope, the Engliſh Secretary of State, who was himſelf in- 


veſted with the character of Ambaſlador Extraordinary to the Court of 
Madrid on this occaſion, were refuſed with diſdain. A ſtill more for- 


midable armament than the former was now fitted out by the indefatigable 


exertions of the Cardinal, deſtined for the invaſion of Sicily; his Sicthan 


Majeſty having concerted his own meaſures by a ſeparate negotiation with 
the Court of Vienna; wiſely reſolving to ſubmit to terms, however diſad- 
vantageous, which he found himſelf unable to oppoſe with effect. The 
Spaniards having landed their forces, conſiſting of 30,000 men, flattered 


themſelves with the ſpeedy reduction of this rich and beautiful iſland. 


But the King of England, in order to counteract the deſigns of Spain, 


| had, with the concurrence of Parliament, though England had no 


imaginable motive to interfere in theſe diſtant ſcenes of contention, cauſed 
a formidable fleet to ſail for the Mediterranean, under the he command of 
Sir George Byng, with peremptory orders to attack the Spaniſh fleet, if 
engaged in any hoſtile enterpriſe againſt Naples or Sicily. The Britiſh 


Admiral, on his arrival off Cadiz, tranſmitted by his ſecretary a copy of 


his inſtructions to the Cardinal, who peruſed them with great emotion, and 
after ſome deliberation returned for anſwer, „that the Chevalier Byng 
might execute the orders he had received from the King his maſter*.” 


* The inſtructions of the Admiral were as follows“ You are to make inſtances with 
both parties to ceaſe from uſing any farther a&s of hoſtility; but in caſe the Spaniards do 
fill infiſt with their ſhips of war and forces to attack the kingdom of Naples, or other the 
territories of the Emperor in Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only be 
with a deſign to invade the Emperor's domimons, againſt whom only they have declared 
war by invading Sardinia; or if they ſhould endeavor to make themſelves maſters of the 
kingdom of Sicily, which muſt be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Naples; in ſuch 
caſe you are with all your power to hinder and obſtru& the ſame. If it ſhould ſo happen, 
that, at your arrival with our fleet under your command in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards 


ſhould already have landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade the Emperor's territories, 


you ſhall endeayor amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in ſuch an attempt ; and offer 


them your affiſtance to help them to withdraw their troops and put an end to all farther acts 


of hoſtility. But in caſe theſe your friendly endeavors ſhould prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by 
keeping company with or intercepting their ſhips or convoys, or, if it be neceſſary, by openly 
oppoling them, defend the Emperor's territories from any farther attempt.” 
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The Admiral proceeding, therefore, on his voyage, caſt anchor with his 

whole fleet in the bay of Naples, where the magnificence of the ſpectacle 


drew immenſe multitudes of people to the ſurrounding ſhores, WINGS 
reſounded with loud acclamations. | 


On receiving intelligence from Count Daun, the viceroy, that Meſſina, 
the capital of Sicily, was reduced to the laſt extremity, he again weighed 


anchor, and on the gth of Auguſt 1718 came in fight of the Faro of 


Meſſina, and diſpatched his own captain with a meſſage to the Marquis 
de Lede, commander of the Spaniſh forces, propoſing a ceffation of arms 
in Sicilyffor two months, that the Powers of Europe might have oppor- 
tunity to concert meaſures for reſtoring a laſting peace; declaring, at the 


ſame time, that, ſhould this propoſal be rejected, he ſhould, in purſuance | 
of his inſtructions, uſe all his force to prevent farther attempts to diſturb 


the dominions the King his maſter had engaged to defend. The Spaniſh 
General anſwered, “ that he had no power to treat of an armiſtice, but 
ſhould obey his orders, which were, to reduce Sicily to the dominion of 


his maſter the King of Spain.” On the 11th of Auguſt the Spaniſh fleet, 


conſiſting of twenty-ſeven ſail of the line, was deſcried off the coaſt of 
Calabria, lying-to in the order of battle; and though on the approach of 
the Britiſh ſquadron they bore away apparently with the view of main- 
taining a running fight, the ſuperior manceuvres of the Engliſh com- 


mander ſoon brought on a cloſe action, which before ſunſet terminated . 


in the almoſt total deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet; Don Caſtanita the 


commander in chief, and three other admirals, being captured. Cap- 


tain Walton being detached by Sir George Byng, with five ſhips of the 
line, in purſuit of a diviſion of the Spaniards much ſuperior in force, ac- 


| quainted the Engliſh Admiral with the event of his undertaking, in 


the following memorable letter :—* Sir, We have deftroyed all the 


Spaniſh ſhips and veſfels which were upon the coaſt, the number as 


per margin,” Upon inſpecting the margin of this laconie epiſtle, no 


Teſs than thirteen ſhips of war of different deſcriptions were found com- 
priſed in it. It is ſaid that Rear-admiral Cammock, a native of Ireland, 


who commanded one of the divifions of the Spaniſh fleet, propoſed to 
1 | | the 
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the Commander in Chief to remain in the road of Paradiſe, where the 
*oaſt is bold and the anchorage good, with their broadſides towards 


the ſea, in order of battle: a poſition in which the Britiſh fleet might 


have been greatly annoyed from the batteries erected on ſhore; and 
the various and rapid currents would have prevented a cloſe and re- 
gular approach. But the evil genius of Spain predominated, and this 
propoſal was rejected. In reward of this great victory, Sir George 
Byng was raiſed to the dignity of the peerage by the ſtyle and title of 
Viſcount Torrington, and received other diſtinguiſhed marks of the 
royal favor. Put the Court of Madrid exclaimed in the moſt paſſionate 
language againſt the conduct of England, as contrary to the law of 
nations, and a flagrant violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements ; 
and orders were iſſued at all the ports of Spain and the Indies, for 


making repriſals upon the Engliſh; in conſequence of which, war was 


formally declared by England againſt Spain, which was ſoon followed by 
a like declar ation on the part of the Regent of France. 


Theſe tranſactions, however, did not paſs abroad without ſevere notice 


and animadyerſion at home. In the ſeſſion of parliament which com- 


menced Nov. 1717, the King had in his ſpeech affured the two Houſes 
that his endeavors to preſerve the public tranquillity had not been, un- 
ſucceſsful ; and that he had reaſon to believe they would in the end pro- 
dace their full effect. A conſiderable reduction of the army was in 


conſequerice propoſed on the part of the Miniſters, who contented | 


themſelves with moving for 18,000 men only for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year. Even this force was deemed by the Oppoſition very unne- 


ceſſary, and an effort was in vain made to limit the number to 12, ooo. 


Mr. Walpole, in particular, declaimed with much energy on the danger 
of a ſtanding army in a free country ; and he affirmed, that though a 


High debates 
in Parliament. 


conſiderable proportion of the privates had been diſbanded, the officers , 


had been retained ; and the ſoldiers wanting to complete the "ſeveral. 
companies and regiments might be raiſed by beat of drum in twice 


twenty-four hours ; ſo that a force double to what was intended by Par- 
liament was virtually veſted in the Crown. And Mr. Shippen, in the 


conrte- 
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courſe of a very able ſpeech, declared the expence attending the army 


to be the ſmalleſt objection to it. The chief argument againſt it was, 


that the civil and military power would not long ſubſiſt together. Far 


from being neceſſary to our protection, he apprehended fo great a force 
to be inconſiſtent with our ſafety. In certain circumſtances an army 
might be neceflary, but in ſuch circumſtances it was only to be choſen 
as the leſſer evil; for that, abſtractedly conſidered, it was an evil, every 
lover of liberty muſt acknowledge. © I know (ſaid this in flexible patriot) 
that theſe aſſertions interfere with ſome paragraphs of his Majeſty's ſpeech. 
But we are to conſider that ſpeech as the compoſition of the miniſters 
and adviſers of the Crown, and we are therefore at liberty to controvert 
every propoſition in it, particularly thoſe which ſeem calculated rather 
for the M8RIDIAN of GERMANY han f GREAT BRITAIx. But it is 


the mifelicity of his Majeſty's reign, that he is unacquainted with our language 


and CoxsTITUTION ; and it is therefore the more incumbent upon his 


Britiſh Miniſters to inform him, that our government does not ſtand. 
upon the ſame foundation with that which is eſtabliſhed in his German 
dominions. If we recur to the hiſtory of Europe, we ſhall find that 


the nations once free have loſt their liberties by allowing, on ſome 


plauſible pretence of exigence, their princes to maintain an armed force - 
during peace. They perceived, too late, that they had erected a power 


ſuperior to themſelves, and they now wear the chains which they forged 
for their own necks. The conſent of Parliament is indeed alleged in 


favor of the army entruſted to the Crown in this country. But the 


conſent of Parliament cannot alter the nature of things, or prevent 
the ſame cauſes from producing the ſame effects. No art can diſguiſe 
from an army, however denominated, the knowledge of 1 its own ſtrength ; 

and the experience of the laſt century has taught us, that a Parliament 
army may give as deep a wound to the Conſtitution as an army of the 
Crown. So long as the army, therefore, is continued, ſo long is the 


_ Conſtitution ſuſpended ; ſo long is it at the mercy of thoſe who com- 


mand it. 


During this ſpeech, Mr. 1 had taken down in lia thoſe 
marked 
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marked th ons which ſeemed pointed not ſo much againſt the 


Miniſters as the King: and when Mr. Shippen had fat down, Mr. Lech- 


mere immediately roſe, and ſtated to the Houſe that thefe words were a 


ſcandalous invective againſt his Majeſty” s perſon and government—ſuch 


as merited the higheſt reſentment of that Houſe; and he therefore moved, 


that the member who had ſpoken them be committed to the Tower. 


This motion was immediately ſeconded by Mr. Spencer Cowper, ſup- 


ported by Sir Joſeph Jekyl and various others; on which Mr. Walpole | 


deſired that the member might be permitted to explain theſe raſh 
words, ſpoken in the heat of debate. But Mr. Shippen declared that 
he defired no ſuch indulgence, and that the words needed neither ex- 
planation nor apology. The Houſe in a flame immediately reſolved 
that the Chairman leave the chair; and the Speaker reſuming his place, 


Mr. Farrer, member for Bedford, reported from the committee the words 


ſpoken by Mr. Shippen ; upon which Mr. Shippen withdrew, And the 
queſtion being put, © that the words ſpoken by William Shippen, Eſq. a 


member of this Houſe, are highly diſhonorable to, and unjuſtly reflecting 


on, his Majeſty's perſon and government,” it was carried in the affirmative 


by 175 voices againſt 81, and the Speaker was ordered to iſſue his 


warrant for the immediate commitment of Mr. Shippen to the Tower.. 


The ſeſſion cloſed. in . a few days previous to which, the 


King by royal meſſage informed the Houſe “ that he had reaſon to 


judge from the inſormation he had lately received from abroad, that an 
additional naval force would be neceſſary;“ and an addreſs was moved and 


; preſented, aſſuring his Majeſty, * that the Houſe would make good ſuch 


pole alone obſerving, © that this pacific addreſs had violently the air of 
a DECLARATION OF WAR.” The Parliament again meeting Nov. 1718, 


exceedings as his Majeſty in his royal wiſdom ſhould deem neceſſary 


for the purpoſe of giving effect to his unwearied endeavors to preſerve 


the peace of Europe.” No diviſion on this motion took place Mr. Wal- 


the King, in his ſpeech, declared that the Court of Spain had rejected 


all his amicable propoſals, and had broke through their mott ſolemn en- 
gegements for the ſecurity of the Britiſh commerce. To vindicate there- 


fore 


Mr. Shippen : 


committed to 
the Tower. 
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the Welt-Indics, to fit out privateers againſt the Engliſh. He ſaid, that 
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fore the faith of his ſormer treaties, as well as to maintain thoſe he had 
lately made, and to protect and defend the trade of his ſubjects, which 
had been violently and unjuſtly oppreſſed, it became neceſſary for his 


naval forces to check their progreſs ; that, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of 


his arms, that Court had lately given orders at all the ports of Spain and 


he was perde a Britiſh Parliament would enable him to reſent ſuch 


treatment ; and he aſſured them that his good brother the Regent of 
France was ready to concur with him in the moſt vigorous meaſures. 


An addreſs of thanks and congratulation being propoſed, it was forcibly 


_ urged, that ſuch addreſs might be attended with the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences, as ſtamping with the ſanction of Parliament meaſures which, 


upon examination, might appear equally contrary to the law of nations 
and the intereſts of Great Britam. And.it was moved in the Houſe of 
Peers by Lord Strafford, that the inſtructions of Admiral Byng might 
be laid before the Houſe. General (now created Earl) Stanhope replied, 
that there was no occaſion to ſubmit the Admiral's inſtructions to public 


diſcuflion, as the treaties of which the late ſea-fight was a neceſſary con- 
| ſequence had already received the approbation of Parliament. He ac- 


cuſed the Court of Spain of a violation of the treaty of Utrecht and of 
public faith, in attacking the Emperor while he was engaged in a war 


againſt the common enemies of Chriſtendom. He added likewiſe, that 
it was high time to check the growth of the naval power of Spain, in | 
order effectually to protect the Britiſh commerce, which had been 


violently oppreſſed by the Spaniards. In the Lower Houſe, Mr. Wal- 
pole declaimed with- much vehemence and energy againſt the late mea- 
ſures; and affirmed, that to ſanction them by the propoſed addreſs 
would anſwer no other purpoſe than to ſcreen from puniſhment the 
Miniſters of the Crown, who had dared to plunge the nation into a 
war with Spain, of which they now wiſhed to relieve themſelyes from 
the reſponſibility. He declared that, inſtead of the entire ſatisfaction 
which they were called upon to expreſs, he would ſubſtitute an entire 
dt Mali faction; ; for the conduct of the Adminiſtration had been both 


faithleſs and Pernieious. And on a ſubſequent reſumption of the queſtion, 


5 Mr. Shippen 
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Mr. Shippen, with unbroken ſpirit, obſerved, © that there exiſted no B00 !. 
neceſſity for involving this nation in a war, on account of any mer- N 


cantile grievances, as there was every reaſon to believe they might be 
amicably redrefled ; and added, hat the war ſeemed to be calculated for 
another MERIDIAN,” The expreſſion, though amounting to a ſort of 
deſiance, paſſed unnoticed; and Mr. Methuen, who had recently re- 
ſigned the ſeals, accounted and apologiſed for the dilatorineſs of the 
Court of Spain, in reſpect to the mercantile grieyances complained of, 
from the multiplicity and diverſity of regulations which prevailed in the 
ſeveral provinces and ports of that kingdom *. An expreſſion in the 
anſwer of the Engliſh Court to a memorial of the Marquis de Mon- 
teleone, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, was animadverted upon as very ex- 
traordinary—it being therein ſtated, „That his Majeſty the King of 
Great Britain did not ſeek to aggrandize himſelf by any new acquiſition, 
but was rather inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own to procure the 
general quiet and tranquillity of Europe.” This was faid to be a very - 
uncommon ſtretch of condeſcenfion. The King of Spain was to be 
tempted by an offer from England—which offer was ſuſpeQed to be the 
ceſſion of Gibraltar or Minorca—to accede to the terms of the Qua- 
druple Alliance, by which nothing was gained by England, and the 
great object of which was plainly the ſecurity of the King's German 
acquiſitions, and the aggrandizement of Hanover. The addreſs however | 
was at length carried ; but the Commons thought proper to vote no 1719. 
more than 26, ooo men for the entire amount of the ſea and land 
{ervice of the Fear. Fes WM | 


Wholly actuated by the blind and furious ſpirit of revenge, Cardinal 
Alberoni had by this time formed a raſh and romantic project for the 
elevation of the Pretender, now received and acknowledged as King of 
England at Madrid, to the throne of Great Britain. And a new ar- 
menen was eqvipped at Cadiz, on beard of which 6000 regular troops, 


* Mr. Methuen, afterwards Sir Paul Methuen, had reſided ſeveral years in the quality of 
Ambaſſador at the Court of Liſbon, where he negotiated the famous treaty with Portugal 
known by the name of the MzTyven TxzATY. | 8 
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with arms for a much larger number, were embarked under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Ormond. Scarcely, however, had they reached 
Cape Finiſterre, but they were diſperſed and ſhattered by a violent 


tempeſt, which totally diſabled them from ' proſecuting their voyage. 


Two frigates only, with the Earls Mareſchal and Seaforth and the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, with 300 Spaniſh ſoldiers on board, arrived in 
Scotland, where they were joined by ſome clans of Highlanders. But 
on the approach of the King's forces, the Highlanders, after a vain 


though vigorous attempt to defend the paſs of Glenfhiel, diſperſed, 
and the Spaniards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Meantime 
the efforts of the Engliſh arms abroad were attended with brilliant 


ſucceſs. In conſequence chiefly of the able and unintermitted exertions 
of Sir George Byng, and the powerful aſſiſtance which the Imperialiſts 
derived from the Britiſh fleet, the Spaniards were reduced to the hu- 
miliating neceflity of evacuating the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia. For 
though the Marquis de Lede, notwithſtanding the decifive victory ob- 


| tained by Sir George Byng, had compelled the city of Meſſina to ſur- 


render, the Spaniſh army was effectually precluded, by the vigilance of 
the Britiſh Admiral, from receiving any reinforcements or ſupplies by 
fea. And on the other hand, a numerous body of Imperialiſts, com- 


manded by the Count de Merci, was landed on the iſland under con- 


voy of the Britiſh fleet; by the vigorous co-operation of which the city 
of Meſſina "a I 'egovered. On the approach of ſpring, Palermo was in- 
veſted, the Count de Merci marching acroſs the mountains, while the 


Britiſh fleet coaſted along the ſhore. The Marquis de Lede, who had 
_ retreated under the cannon of Palermo, now prepared to give battle to- 


the Imperialiſts, although in his circumſtances a defeat muſt have proved 
fatal; when a ſelucca arrived with diſpatches from the Court of Madrid; 
empowering the Marquis to ſign a convention, by which Spain agreed to 
relinquiſh her pretenſions to Sicily; and the ſhattered remains of her 
troops were immediately embarked at Tauromini for Barcelona. Such. 
was the juſt confidence placed by the King of England i in the zeal and 


ability of the gallant officer inveſted with the high and arduous com- 
miſſion Urus proſperouſly terminated, that in reply to. an application for 


15 | inſtructions, 
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the mediation of France, by the King of England, with Ulrica Queen 
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inſtructions, his Majeſty declared © he would ſend him none, for that BOOK I. 
he well knew how to act without any.” And the uniform ſucceſs at- 1719. 


tending all his enterpriſes, vulgarly aſeribed to fortune, a more juſt and 


accurate diſcernment, tracing the coneatenation of events, perceived to _ 

be the natural conſequence of the wiſdom and vigor with which his 
meaſures were invariably planned and executed. During theſe thanſ- | 
actions in Sicily, Lord Cobham, with a conſiderable force, made a 

deſcent on Spain, and took Vigo. Preparations alſo were making for 

an expedition againſt Spaniſh America; and an army of; French)  _ 
which had penetrated into Spain, under the Duke of Berwick, reduced 

the towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian. So that the Court of Spain accedes 
Madrid found itſelf attacked on all ſides; its ſchemes completely diſ- dart All. 
concerted, and no reſource left but to accede, however reluctantly, to “e. 

the terms of the Quadruple Alliance the remaining differences be- 

tween the Emperor and the King of Spain being referred to a con- 

greſs at Cambray, which, however, after a very long and tedious dit- 

cuſſion, was at laſt diſſolved without coming to any terms of agreement. 


A treaty of peace was now likewiſe concluded (November 1719), through Treatics «ith 
Sweden. 


of Sweden, ſiſter and ſucceſſor to Charles XII.; by which, Bremen and 
Verden were ſecured to Hanover at the expence of a million of rix- 


dollars a far more conſiderable ſum than the revenues of that electorate 


were generally deemed competent to diſcharge. This peace, entitled 


a peace between Sweden and Great Britain, was negotiated and ſigned 


by a Hanoverian Miniſter, one Adolph- Frederic van Baſſawitz, who 


had the preſumption to engage,“ in the name of his Britannic Majeſty, 
both as King and Elector, immediately to renew the antient alliances 
and friend{hips, &c. &c. as alſo he guaranties upon the foundation of the 


treaty of peace concluded amongft the allies of the North, or which may 
be concluded or applied to the projit of the ducal houſe of Holftein-Gottorp” 
—or, in plain terms, he undertakes. to guaranty Sleſwie to Denmark, 
Bremen and Verden to Hanover, 'and the eyentual equivalent for Sleſwic 
to the Duke of Holſtein, - Early in the following year (1720) a treaty ae 
of alliance was concluded between the Crowns of Great Britain and 

| * Sweden, 

| 3 
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Sweden, by which his Britannic Majeſty ſtipulated not only to furnith 


the powerful ſaccors therein. ſpecified, but to engage his friends and 


allies to contribute by ſubſidies and auxiliary troops © ad coercendum 


 Czarum Ruſſſiæ the expreſs words of the treaty *. In both theſe treaties 


the loſſes ſuſtained by the 'Engliſh commerce in conſequence of the 
depredations of the Swedes, which formed the only plauſible pretext for 
involving Britain in” this quarrel, were paſſed over unnoticed. And 
while the petition from the merchants was lying neglected and forgotten 
on the table of the Houſe of Commons, the ſum of 7a, oool. in con- 
ſequence of a meſſage from. his Majeſty, was W as a ſubſidy to 


Sweden. 


On this occaſion a very indignant memorial was preſented to the 


Court of London by M. Beſtuchef, Miniſter of Kuſſia; in which he 


aſſerted, that his Majeſty the King of England, as Elector of Hano- 


ver, had entered into engagement with the Czar, never to: treat with 


Sweden without the participation of the Czar—to.uſe all poſſible. means 
to. procure: him the ceſſion of the conquered provinces and not to- 
oppoſe in any manner the other pretenſions he might form—obligations 
confirmed likewiſe as King of Great Britain. He even reproached the 


King of England with ingratitude, affirming; that. the. duchies of Bremen 


and Verden were procured from Denmark by the powerful ſolicitation af 
the Czar. He declared that the Czar had offerecl a treaty of defenſive 
alliance with England, and the guarantee of the Proteſtant ſucceiſion .. 
but that his propoſals for a reconciliation remained without anſwer ; 


and a ſtrong ſquadron ſent to the Baltic bl actually. joined the Swedes. 


* On the ſame day was ſigned a treaty-of peace between the Courts of Stockholm and 
Berlin, by which Stetin and the Eaſtern Pomerania were ceded to Pruſſia on the payment 
of two millions of rix-dollars. And in June following (1720) peace was concluded between 


Sweden and Denmark, under the mediation of England—by the terms of which, Denmark. 


agreed not to aſſiſt the Czar, and Sweden not, to give ſuccor to the Duke of Holftein ; and 


Weſtern Pomerania, conquered by Denmark, was reftored to Sweden; this poor and barren 
province, with the city of Wiſmar and its ſurrounding diſtrict, being all which at this day re- 
mains of the Swediſh conqueſts on the continent, ed at. ſuch an. immenſe expence of 


blood and treaſure, | 
5 “% Your. 
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«. Your Majeſty,” faid the memorialiſt, © who knows fo well what is 
due to ſoyereigns, may judge whether a mediation. offered with circum- 
ſtances ſo little equitable can be impartial, or whether, inſtead of de- 
firing to obtain peace, it is not rather ſeeking pretences for a rupture.” 


M. Beſtuchef being ordered to depart the kingdom in fourteen days, 


the Czar, in a declaration dated Peterſburg, January 1721, and ad- 


dreſſod to the Britiſh factory in that city, profeſſed © his ſenſe of the in- 


| jurious treatment he had met with from the King of England ; but per- 
ceiving that all this was done without regard to the welfare of England, 
and only in favor of the Hanoverian intereſts, he was unwilling that. 
the Engliſh nation ſhould ſuffer for it, and he therefore continued to 
grant to them all manner of ſecurity and freedom of commerce through- 
out his dominions.” It is plain, that, in the eager ſolicitude of the 
King of England to retain. and, ſecure his Germanic acquiſitions, ho 


was willing to join Sweden againſt Ruſſia or Ruſfia againſt Sweden, 
Auſtria againſt Spain or Spain againſt Auſtria—to enter into one ſet of 


connections and engagements as Elector, and another as King, as cir- 
eumſtances varied, in order to ſeeure the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. 
Yet muſt it be acknowledged, that the inhabitants of theſe duchies, 
whoſe inclinations and intereſts none of the contending Powers thought 
it in any degree neceſſary to conſult, would have deemed themſelves 
happy in the permiſſion: to remain unmoleſted under the mild and paternal. 
government of their new Sovereign. 


After all the indefatigable exertions and expenſive ſacrifices of the 


King of England to procure from the Court of Stockholm the abſolute: | 
eeſſion of Bremen and Verden, and which was at length fo happily and: 


unexpectedly accomplithed, the inveſtiture of thoſe duchies, of which 
he had. been fo long and: eager an expectant, notwithſtanding the mighty 
ſervices rendered to the houſe of Auſtria, was not yet. attainable from 
the gratitude or condeſcenſion of the Court of Vienna. On the con- 


trary, the Emperor ſeemed to think thoſe ſervices amply compenſated by 


the proteforial commuſſion with which that Monarch had been recently 
inveſted by his Imperial Majeſty for the adminiſtration of the duchy of. 
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BOOK I. Mecklenburg—the Duke of Mecklenburg being ſuſpended from his 
co a government, by a ſentence of the Aulic Council, for tyranny and mal- 
adminiſtration. ” And it is even aſſerted upon good authority, that this 
commiſſion was actually and formally exchanged at the Court of Vienna, 
for the © 1nsTRUCTIONS of Sir George Byng.” The affairs of Meck- 
lenburg had long occupied a large ſhare of the attention. of the King 
Of England, who was firongly ſuſpected of a deſign to add that duchy 
to his other acquiſitions in Germany. And the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
in his ſeveral memorials to the Diet at Ratiſbon, openly charges the 
houſe of Lunenburg with aſpiring to the abſolute ſovereignty of- Low ER 
Saxony ; and affirms that the troubles in his dominions have been 
. continually fomented and inflamed by the Court of Herenhauſen ex- 
preſsly with that view. But thougk the Emperor was at little pains 
to conceal his diſlike and jealouſy of theſe deſigns, the neceſſity of his 
affairs compelled him to this conceſſion, whieh was apparently con- 
ſidered only as a prelude- to a more firm and permanent poſſeſſion. 
The King of England, in purſuance of his engagements with Sweden, 
ſending in the ſummer of this year, 1720, a powerful ſquadron into 
the Baltic, the Ruſſians, knowing that the commander Sir John Norris 
had inſtructions ſimilar to thoſe under which Sir George Byng had 
lately acted, retired into their ports ; and a peace was, in the courſe of 
the following year, when the Engliſh fleet again made its appearance in 
the Baltic, concluded (Auguſt 1721) between the Crowns' of Sweden 
and Ruſſia; not, however, without ſtrong marks of reſentment on the 
part of the Czar, at what he ſtyled ** the inſolent interpaßtion of Great 
Britain.“ 
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| Treaty wth Amongſt the numerous treaties of alliance concluded in this reign, 
PO muſt not be omitted the treaty ſigned about this period with the Emperor 
of Morocco, which indeed merits to be claſſed with the moſt rational and 
uſeful of them ; the Britiſh commerce being ſecured by this treaty from 
the depredations of the barbarians, and a conſiderable number of Britiſh 
ſubjects alſo reſcued by it from a ſtate of ſlavery. 


It 


K. GEORGE l. 


It will now be proper to revert to thoſe domeſtic occurrences, the re- 
lation of which has been interrupted by this recital of foreign tranſac- 
tions. The riots and tumuMs which were the natural conſequence of 


the meaſures adopted by the preſent Miniſtry, broke out afreſh from time 
to time in various parts of the kingdom with alarming ſymptoms of diſ- 


affection and violence. But the ſpirit of difloyalty and ſedition ſeemed 
to diſplay itſelf at this period with more conſpicuous malignity at the city 
of Oxford than perhaps any other place; inſomuch that it was deemed 
neceſſary by the Government to ſtation there a conſiderable military 


force, between whom and the youth of the Univerſity frequent occaſions 


of quarrel aroſe, ſome of which were of magnitude to come under judi- 
cial cognizance ; and that antient and yenerable feat of the Muſes ſe2m- 
ed by a deplorable fatality to be converted into the temple of Civil Diſ- 
cord. On the return of the King from the continent, numerous ad- 
dreſſes of congratulation were preſented ; amongſt which one from the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, particularly noticing the ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion, was moſt graciouſly received. At a meeting of the Vice- 
chancellor and Heads of Houſes in Oxford, a motion being made for that 
purpoſe, it was rejected with marked indignation: Dr. Smalridge, Bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol and Dean of Chriſtchurch, had the preceding year been 
removed from his poſt of Lord Almoner for refuſing, with Atterbury Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, to ſign the proteſtation. of the Epiſcopal Bench 
- againſt the claims of the Pretender: this prelate now gratified hiSeſent- 


ment by declaring © that the rebellion had been long ſuppreſſed, and that 


there would be no end of addreſſes, ſhould one be preſented every time 
his Majeſty returned from Hanover that any marks of royal favor they 


had received were more than counterbalanced by the troops now quarter- 


ed upon them and that the hiſtory of this country afforded no prece- 
dent for addreſſing a King on his return from his GERMAN DOMINIONS.” 
As a decifive proof of their alienation from the Court, or rather the Go- 
vernment, Sir Conſtantine Phipps, who on a ſtrong preſumption of diſ⸗- 
affection had been removed from his office as one of the Lords Juſtices 


of Ireland, had an hanorary degree conferred upon him with marks of 
W daiginction: and the Earl of Arran, on the attainder of his bro- 


ther 
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. ther the Duke of Ormond, was choſen to ſucceed him as Chancellor of the 

Univerſity*. The cry of © the Cuuxcn and SachRVEREL ” ſeemed till 
to retain its full efficacy and influence over the multitude ; and the dwell-. . 
ing-houſes and meeting-houſes of the ſectaries were the favorite objects 
of the popular vengeance. In conſequence of theſe outrages, the Houſe 
of Commons preſented an addreſs tothe King, in which they ſtate, © that 


great numbers of his Majeſty's deluded ſubjects had aſſembled in a tu- 
multuous and rebellious manner, had committed great diſorders, and 
done great injuries to others of their fellow- ſubjects and fellow-proteſt- 


ants — and they declare it to be their indiſpenſable duty to expreſs their 


utmoſt abhorrence of all ſuch traitorous proceedings, and their higheſt 


_ reſentment againſt the authors and promoters of them; and beſeech his 
Majeſty, that the laws now in force may be put in ſpeedy and vigorous 


execution againſt them. And they further deſire, that in juſtice to thoſe, 


who for their zeal and firm adherence to his Majeſty's government have 


been ſufferers in the ſaid tumultuous and traitorous diſorders, his Majeſty 


'* So marked at this period was that oppoſition of politics by which the two Univerſi- 
ties were long diſtinguiſhed, and all ſymptoms of which are not at this day entirely oblite- 
rated, that we cannot wonder the Court ſhould embrace with eagerneſs every opportunity 


to diſplay its reſentment againſt the one, and its approbation of the other. A royal preſent 
of books having been ſent 'to Cambridge ſoon after the commencement of the tumults at 
Oxford, the .celebrated Dr. Trapp took occafion from this circumſtance to pen the follow- 


ing well- Known epigram : 


Our Royal Maſter ſaw with heedful eyes 
The wants of his two Univerſities; 
Troops he to Oxford ſent, as knowing why 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 1 
But books to Cambridge gave, as well diſcerning 
That that right loyal body wanted learning. 


This epigram received a very Happy and deciſive retort from the late Sir William Brown, 


as it is ſaid, impromptu : 


The King to Oxford ſent a troop of horſe, 
For Tories know no argument but force. 
With equal. care to Cambridge books he ſent, 


For Whigs allow no force but argument. 
— would 
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would be graciouſly pleaſed to direct an exact account to be taken of the 
loſſes and damages ſuſtained by ſuch ſufferers, in order that full compen- 
ſation may be made; and aſſuring his Majeſty that all expences ſo in- 
curred ſhall be made good out of the firſt aids granted by Parliament.” 


To which the King replied, © that he would give immediate directions 
for putting in execution the ſeveral matters fo juſtly recommended to 


him.” This was followed by a very loyal and proper addreſs from the 
Diſſenters themſelves, acknowledging the ſeaſonable protection granted 
them by Government, and expreſſing “ a grateful ſenſe of his Majeſty's 
_ gracious anſwer to the addreſs of his faithful Commons in favor of thoſe 
whoſe ſufferings they ſo juſtly impute to the zeal diſplayed by them for 


his Majeſty's perſon and government. We deſire, ” fay they, © no- 


thing more than to enjoy our civil rights, with a full liberty to profeſs 
our own religious ſentiments, wich we take to be a privilege due to all 
men. Nor know we any reaſon why we have now ſuffered from the out- 
rages of diſaffected perſons, but becauſe we were known to be a body of 
men fixed in our duty to your Majeſty.” To this addreſs his Majeſty 


| replied in the moſt gracious terms, expreſſing his © deep concern at the 


unchriſtian and barbarous treatment which they had met with, and aſ- 
ſuring them of his royal protection and a full compenſation for all their 
ſufferings.” At this period the Riot Act paſſed for the prevention of fi- 
milar diſorders, declaring it to be felony for more than twelve perſons to 
remain aſſembled more than one hour after its being publicly read by the 
magiſtrate ; and by the ſalutary operation of this law, the internal tran- 
quillity of the kingdom was in a great degree reſtored and eſtabliſhed. 


Notice has been already taken of the reſignation of Mr. Walpole, who 


had ſucceeded, on the deceaſe of the Earl of Halifax*, to the high and 


Riot Act 
paſſed. 


important 


*The Earl of Halifax ſurvived a very ſhort time only, his appointment as Firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, which office he had before ſuſtained with high reputation during 
the latter years of the reign of King William —dying after a few days illneſs, in the vigor 
of his age, May 19th 1715. It is believed that he aſpired to the poſt of Lord High Trea- 
ſurer, and was little pleaſed with the King's determination to put the treaſury into commiſſion. 
Though the abilities of this nobleman as a financier and a ſtateſman were unqueſtionably 
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well from the propoſed reduction of intereſt from ſix to five per cent. as 
from the exceſſes of the ſeveral taxes appropriated to the payment of the | 
intereſt, were ſolemnly declared to be ſolely and unalienably applicable, 
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important poſt of Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, During his 
ſhort continuance in office, he had exhibited a ſignal proof of his finan- 
cial ability, in the introduction of the memorable bill which enacted, 


that all the public funds redeemable by law, and bearing higher intereſt 


than five per cent., be redeemed according to their reſpective proviſos or 
clauſes of redemption, or, with conſent of the proprietors, be converted 


into an intereſt or annuity not exceeding five per cent. per annya, re- 


deemable by Parliament. And by this bill the joint ſurpluſſes ariſing, as 


under the denomination of a Sinking Fund, to the diſcharge of the prin- 


cipal of the public debt contracted previous to the 25th of December of 


the preceding year 1716. Had this plan been as ſteadily proſecuted as 


it was wiſely concerted, the nation would have been ſoon relieved from 


her 


great, he is chiefly known to poſterity as a moſt munificent patron of literature; maintain- 
ing in this reſpect an illuſtrious rivalſhip with the Earl of Oxford, the head of the oppolite 
faction; and in the ſpace of eighty intervening years theſe noblemen have had, it is not 
enough to ſay, no equals, but no ſucceſſors. When, on the great and memorable change of 


adminiſtration A. D. 1710, the Earl of Halifax interceded with the Earl of Oxford in fa- 


vor of the Engliſh Menander, Congreve, who, through the favor of Halifax, enjoyed a 
lucrative place under the Government ; Oxford, with great n and elegance, replied, 


Non obtuſa adeo geſtamus pectora Pani, 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyra ſol jungit ab urbe.“ 


i 


A very invidious caricature portrait of the Earl of Halifax is to be found in the Satires of 
Pope, under the name of Buro: 1 We 


% Proud as 3 on his forked hill 

Sat full-blown Buro, puff'd by every quill ; 

Fed with ſoft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand and hand in ſong ; 
His library, where buſts of poets dead, 
And a true Pindar ſtood without a head, 
Receiv'd of Wits an undiſtinguiſh'd race, 

Who firſt his judgment aſk'd—and then a place; 
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her pecuniary difficulties. For, as in conſequence of the progreſſive re- 
demption of the debt the ſurpluſſes muſt increaſe with accelerated rapi- 
dity, its internal energy, without ſtrict attention to the regular though 


complex mode of its operation, is wholly inconceivable. Of this plan 


of redemption it may with peculiar and ſtriking propriety be . 


„Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo. 


eee 


Every moment brings 
New Pp to its flight, new pinions to its wings.” 


The immediate cauſe of the ſeceſſion of Mr. Walpole, whoſe example 
was followed by his friends, Mr. Methuen Secretary of State, and Mr. 


Seceſſion of 
Mr. Walpole, 
Kc. from the 


Pulteney Secretary at War, afterwards ſo famous and fo formidable as Minifti. 


his antagoniſt, has been already intimated, and was now unreſervedly 
avowed to be his total diſapprobation of the continental politics of the 


r 


Dryden alone — what wonder! came not nigh, 

Dryden alone eſcap'd this judging eye: 
But ſtill the Great have kindneſs in reſerve— 
He help'd to bury whom he help'd to ſtarve,” 


Pope has elſewhere taken pains to impreſs the idea, that this nobleman was a mere ſciolift 
in literature; and having matters of much more importance than poetry to engage his atten- 
tion, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed that his criticiſms were often haſty and ſuperficial. The po- 
etical remains of Lord Halifax, it muſt be confeſſed, do little honor to his memory, ex- 
cept as they afford a proof of his early and devoted attachment to the Muſes. There is 


however one beautiful paſſage, which well deſerves to be reſcued from oblivion, in his Epiſtle 
to the Earl of Dorſet, on the victory gained by King William on the banks of the Boyne, 
in which that monarch received a flight contulon from a I ball, which grazed on 


his ſhoulder ; | 
« O, if in fake hero had been born, 
What glittering tinſel would his acts adorn ! 
Their plays, their ſongs, would dwell upon his earned 
And operas repeat no other ſound : 
Boyne would for ages be the painter's theme, 
| The Gobelins labor, and the poet's dream; 
TY The wounded arm would furniſh all their rooms, 
And nr ev for ever PURPLE in their looms,” 
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Court, which he Fe deemed not merely! injurious to the FR FER but 
eventually hazardous to the ſafety of the miniſter who ſhould venture pub- 
licly to juſtify or ſupport them. For it did not at this time clearly appear 
how far the complaiſance of Parliament would in time extend. Nor was 
it previouſly very credible that the intereſts of three powerful kingdoms 


ſhould be made entirely ſubſervient, by men choſen to guard and protect 


them, to the aſpiring views of a German electorate. But experience and 
obſervation taught this miniſter very different and much juſter notions of 
things. Mr. Walpole was ſucceeded in the treaſury at firſt by General 
Stanhope, who, finding and ingenuouſly acknowledging his incompetency 


for that ſtation, reſigned at the end of the year to the Earl of Sunder- 
land, during this interval Secretary of State in his room, but who had long 
and anxiouſly aſpired to the rank of Firſt Miniſter, Under this nobleman 


Mr. Aiſlabie acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the celebrated 

Addiſon was advanced in the room of Mr. Methuen to the poſt of Secre- 
tary : but being found eſſentially deficient in the requiſite qualifications of 
a miniſter of ſtate, he reſigned, on the pretence of ill health and the fatigues 


_of office, to Mr. Craggs. And General Stanhope, being created an Earl, 


reſumed the ſeals of the foreign department, leaving Aiſlabie and Craggs 
to conduct the affairs of Government in the Houſe of Commons; who, 


though men of good parliamentary talents, were conſidered only as ſecon- 
dary miniſters to the great efficient leaders, Sunderland and Stanhope. 


The Earl of Oxford, who had now remained two years in the Tower, was 


encouraged, by the defection of his moſt powerful adverſary, to petition 
the Houſe of Lords that his impriſonment might not be indefinite: and 
the Houſe appointed an early day for his trial in Weſtminſter Hall, for 
which the moſt ſolemn and magnificent preparations were made, Earl Cow- 


per preſiding, as on former occaſions, in the capacity of Lord High Stew- 


ard. The articles of the impeachment, being read, and Sir Joſeph Jekyl 
ſtanding up as one of the committee of managers in the name of the Com- 
mons of England to make good the firſt charge, Lord Harcourt aroſe and 
obſerved, © that the articles of the impeachment being numerous, and 
two of them only extending to the charge of high treaſon, it was ſuper- 
fluous to enter into the inveſtigation of the reſt till theſe had been decided 

«x 9 | upon; 
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upon ; for, ſuppoſing him guilty of all, the utmoſt their Lordſhips could 
inflict, or the Earl could ſuffer, would amount to no more than the for- 
feiture of life and eſtate.” The Commons affected to reſent what they 
ſtyled an encroachment upon their privileges, and peremptorily refuſed to 


proceed in the order preſcribed by the Lords. The Lords, on their part, 


haughtily refuſed a free conference on this ſubject, as demanded by the 
Commons: and on their non- appearance at the ſubſequent adjournment 
of the Court, the Earl was acquitted; not, as was generally believed, 


without the ſecret approbation and concurrence of the Crown. The 


Commons, however, preſented an addreſs to the King, deſiring that he 
might be excepted out of the intended Act of Grace; by which they ex- 
preſſed at once their ſenſe of the Earl's demerit, and their contempt of 


their Lordſhips' ſenterice of acquittal. The Act of Grace accordingly 


paſſed with this and ſome other exceptions; and Oxford, to preſerve ap- 
pearances, was forbidden to preſent himſelf at Court, but no attempt 
was at any time made to revive the proceedings againſt him. By virtue 
of this act, the Lords Carnwath, Widrington, and Nairne, with many 


other perſons of diſtinction concerned in the late rebellion, were diſ- 


charged. Lord Nithiſdale had previouſly effected his eſcape ; the Earl 


of Derwentwater and Lord Viſcount Kenmuir only ſuffering the utmoſt 
rigor of the law. | LE. $16; 


An incident demanding hiſtoric notice happened in the month of March 
this year (1718), in the trial and execution of James Shepherd, a youth 


under nineteen years of age, for a moſt ſingular and atrocious defign upon 


the life of the King. He had imbibed from his childhood the higheſt 


principles of monarchical right; and regarding the preſent Sovereign as 


an unjuſt invader of the crown, he formed a cool and deliberate reſolu- 
tion to aſſaſſinate him. On the 24th of January he left a letter at the 
houſe of Mr. John Leake, a non-juring clergyman, in which he de- 
clared his belief, from the diſcontents viſible throughout the kingdom, 
that, if the Prince now reigning could be removed, the Kino might be 
ſettled on the throne without loſs of blood. In order to effect this, he 
proſeſſes his readineſs, ſhould it be thought adviſable to truſt one ſo young, 
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to convey letters of invitation to his Majeſiy, then in Italy; * and, on his 
arrival in England, I will, ” ſaid he, © ſme the uſurper in bis palace.” He 
acknowledged nevertheleſs the temerity of his attempt, and the proba- 


bility of his ſuffering a cruel death, which that he might the better ſup- | 


port, he deſires, from the period of his return to England till the attempt, 
to receive every day the holy ſacrament from one who (that he may be 
exempt from any participation in the danger) ſhall be entirely ignorant 
of the deſign. Leake, in the higheſt degree alarmed at the contents of 
this epiſtle, gave immediate information to the magiſtrates ; and on 


Shepherd's again repairing to the houſe he was apprebended. Upon 
being examined at the office of Lord Sunderland, he avowed himſelf 


without heſitation the. writer of the letter, glorying in his deſign, which 
he affirmed had been for three years paſt in his contemplation. . On his 
trial, he diſdained to make any defence, but acknowledged the trath of 
the depoſitions, and declared with great magnanimity that he died a will- 


ing martyr to his principles. At the place of execution he was attended 


by one Orme a non-juring prieſt, who gave him public abſolution ; for 
which daring inſult on the Government he was taken into cuſtody, but 


ſoon afterwards diſcharged, nothing farther being proved againſt him. 
Shepherd died with undaunted and heroic firmneſs, leaving to mankind 
_ an inſtructive and memorable example, in how dreadful a degree the moſt 


admirable qualities of the human mind may be perverted and depraved 


by a fatal conjunction with ſpeculative errors. 
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BOOK II. 


Famous Sermon of Biſhop Hoadley. Ineffeftual Attempt of the Court to re- 

Peal the Teft and Corporation Ads. Peerage Bill thrown out by the 

Commons. Jriſh Declaratory Af. South Sea Act paſſed—Its fatal 

Conſequences. Lord Sunderland d. iſgraced. Walpole reinflated. Death 

of the Duke of. Marlborough—His Character. Earl of Nottingham's 
Bill for the Suppreſſion of Blaſphemy rejected. Death of Pope Clement XI 

His Charafter. Subſidy to Sweden—Alhance offenſive and defenſive. 

Petition from the Quakers to Parhament. Conſpiracy againſt the Govern- 

ment. Baniſhment of Biſhop Alterbury. Oppreſſfoe Tax levied on the 

Roman Catholics. Abdication of Philip V. King of Spam. Bremen and 

Verden in Danger. Death of the Regent Duke of Orleans — His Cha- 
rader. Treaty concluded at Vienna between Spain and the Emperor. 

Treaty of Hanover concluded—Defended by Mr. Horace Walpole, and 

ratified by Parliament. Duke de Ripperda, his Politics, Death, and Cha- = : 
ratter. Death of the Czar Peter the Great — His Charafter. Ruſſia 
accedes to the Treaty of Vienna. Diſaſtrous Expedition of Admiral 
Hofier to the Weſt Indies. Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor, im- 
peached, Order of the Bath revived. Meeting of Parliament, 1727. 
Triumph of the Court. Rupture with the Court of Vienna — Iuſolent 
Memorial of M. de Palm. Gibraltar befieged. Preparations for War. 
Sinking Pund infidioufly plundered. Articles of Accommodation A. ME 
Death of K. George J.— His Funde. 
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N the courſe of this year (1118) the attention of the public was 500k II. 

excited in a moſt uncommon degree by a ſermon preached before 
the King at the Chapel-Royal, and publiſhed at his expreſs command, 1718. 
Famous ſer- 


by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, Lord er of Bangor, « On the nature of mon of Bimop 
the Hoadley, 
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BOOK II. the kingdom of CHRIST.“ As the foundation of this memorable diſ- 
N courſe, the Biſhop ſelected the famous declaration of Chriſt to Pilate, 
| 5 the Roman procurator; My KINGDOM 1s NOT OF THIS WORLD.” 
50 And the direct and undiſguiſed object of it was, to prove “ that 
the kingdom of Chriſt, and the ſanctions by which it is ſup- 
F e were of a nature wholly intellectual and ſpiritual—that the 
HURCH, taking the term in its utmoſt latitude of fignification, did not, 
and could not, poſſeſs the ſlighteſt degree of AurHOR MV under any 
commiſſion, or pretended commiſſion, derived from him: that the Church 
of England, and all other national churches, were merely civil or human 
inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſes of diffuſing and perpetuating 
the knowledge and belief of Chriſtianity ; which contained a ſyſtem of 
truths, not in their nature differing from other truths, excepting by their 
ſuperior weight and importance; and which were to be inculcated in 
a manner analogous to other truths, demanding only, from their more 
intereſting import, proportionably higher degrees of care, attention, and 
aſſiduity in the promulgation of them.” It is ſcarcely to be imagined 
in theſe times, with what degree of furious and malignant rancor theſe 
plain, ſimple, and rational principles were attacked by the zealots and 
champions of the Church. On the meeting of the Convocation, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine this famous publication ; and a repre- 
' ſentation. was quickly drawn up, in which a moſt heavy cenſure was 
paſſed upon it, as tending to ſubvert all government and diſcipline in 
the church of Chriſt, to reduce his kingdom to a ftate of anarchy and 
confuſion, to impugn and impeach the royal ſupremacy in matters ec- 
clefiaſtical, and the authority of the legiſlature to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion by civil ſanctions. A ſudden ſtop however was put 
to theſe diſgraceful proceedings, by a royal prorogation ; and from this 
period the Convocation has never been convened but as a mere matter 
of form, and for the purpoſe of being again prorogued. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in theſe more enlightened times, this aſſembly might be again per- 
mitted to reſume its deliberative and legiſlative powers, with advantage 
to the community—and in no other aſſembly could propoſitions of eccle- 


ſiaſtieal reſorm N with ſo much effect or n The contro- 
verſy 
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verly which thus commenced, was carried on for ſeveral years with great 


ability and animation on the part of the Biſhop, aided by various ex- 


cellent pens, though oppoſed by men whoſe learning and talents gave an 


artificial luſtre to bigotry and abſurdity. No controverſy, however, 


upon the whole, ever more fully and completely anſwered the purpoſe 
intended by it. The obſcurity in which this ſubject had been long in- 
volved, was diffipated. The public mind was enlightened and convinced. 
CnurRcH AUTHORITY, the chimera vomiting flames, was deſtroyed ; and 


the name of HoADPLEI will be tranſmitted from generation to generation, 


with increaſe of honor, of eſteem, and grateful veneration. It would 
be injuſtice alſo to deny to the King himſelf his ſhare of praiſe, for 
countenancing and ſupporting opinions ſo oppoſite to thoſe which have 
uſually conſtituted a part of the policy of princes; and which reflect 
equal credit upon his underſtanding and integrity. As a far more im- 
portant proof, however, of the liberal and benignant diſpoſition of this 
Monarch, Earl Stanhope, his favorite and confidential Miniſter, pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Lords, December 1718, a bill for the repeal of 
the Occaſional Conformity and Schiſm Acts, paſſed under the late 
Adminiſtration ; and likewiſe ſuch clauſes of the Teſt and Corporation 
Acts as operated to the excluſion of Proteſtant Diſſenters from civil 
offices. The latter part of the bill had an unexpected and formidable 
obſtacle to encounter, in the oppoſition of the Lord Cowper, who joined 
the Tory Lords in founding the alarm of DAN CER 70 the Chunxcn, 
ſhould the Diſſenters be admitted to the common rights and privileges 
of citizens in the State. Dr. Wake, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
prelate eminent for learning and general reſpectability of character, but 
| who, ſince his elevation to the primacy, ſeemed to have loſt fight in a 
great meaſure of thoſe principles to which he owed his advancement, 

employed upon this occaſion ſome arguments againſt the Diſſenters, 

which were confidered by his former friends as not a little extraordinary. 

He affirmed, © That the acts this bill propoſed to repeal were the main 
bulwarks of the Engliſh Church ; and though he had all imaginable ten- 
derneſs for well-meaning and conſcientious Diſſenters, he was compelled to 

ſay, that many of that perſuaſion had made a wrong uſe of the favor 
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and indulgence ſhewn them at the Revolution; it was therefore deemed 
neceſſary for the Legiſlature to interpoſe, in order to put a ſtop to the 
ſcandalous practice of occaſional conformity. As to the Act againſt 
Schiſm—the proteſt of the Lords againſt which, reprobating, in the 
moſt indignant terms, that deteſtable ſtatute, he had himſelf figned— 


| his Grace added, that the repeal of it was 8UPERFLUOUs, as no ad- 


vantage had been taken of the act to the prejudice of the Diſſenters #.” 


In oppoſition to theſe novel ſentiments of his Grace, the Biſhop of 


Bangor demonſtrated “ that the acts ſtyled by the Archbiſhop the bul- 


warks of the Church, under whatever falſe colors they might be diſguiſed, 
were acts of real perſecution : that if the mere pretext of ſelf-preſervation, 
or ſelf-defence, was once admitted as a ſufficient ground for paſling 
laws of this nature, all the heathen perſecutions againſt Chriſtians, and 
all the popiſh perſecutions againſt Proteſtants, would be juſtified : that 
the Church of England as by law eſtabliſhed ſtood not, and he truſted 
would never ſtand, in need of ſuch miſerable ſupports : that toleration 


It might be imagined, from that © tenderneſs to well-meaning Diſſenters, which this 
Prelate ſo oftentatiouſly profeſſes, and which they no doubt are bound with ſuitable. humility 
and gratitude to acknowledge, that the Diſſenters are a weak and ignorant people, entertaining 
abſurd notions on ſubjects of high and general concern, and wholly deſtitute of learning 
and ability to defend their own principles. But of this, not the preſent times only, but 
« the centuries to come,” will judge. As an amuſing contraſt to theſe ſentiments of Arch- 
biſhop Wake, it may not be improper to oppoſe thoſe of his venerable predeceſſor Arch- 
biſhop Tenniſon, who in the debate on the Occaſional Conformity Bill, A. D. 1704, de- 
clared his decided diſapprobation of the meaſure. Far from conſidering occaſional conformity 
as * a ſcandalous practice,“ or - dangerous to the Church,“ he affirmed, that it ought to be 
encouraged by all good Churchmen, as having an evident tendency to conciliate the affections, 
and to moderate the prejudices, of the Diſſenters ; being in itſelf a laudable exerciſe of 
Chriſtian charity, and nowiſe incompatible with the ſtricteſt integrity. The employing of 
perſons,” ſaid this excellent Prelate, © of a religion different from the eſtabliſhed in civil 
offices, has been practiſed in all countries where liberty of conſcience has been allowed. We 
have already gone farther in excluding Diſſenters than any country has done. Whatever 
reaſons there were to apprehend our religion in danger from Papiſts, when the Teſt A& 
was paſſed, cannot be applicable to the Diſſenters at preſent. On the contrary, manifeſt 
inconveniences reſult from this excluſion,”?, | 
A: was 
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was not a favor or indulgence, but a natural right; and that the ſafety 
of the Church was ſecured by no means ſo effectually, as by a regard to 
the juſt and equitable claims of their fellow-chriſtians and fellow-citizens.” 


He added, © that the ardent and intemperate zeal which many diſplayed 
for the intereſts of the Church, was, he feared, principally incited by a 


regard to their own intereſts, and by a ſecret and fond attachment to 


the power, the honors, and the emoluments which appertain to it. The 


defire of power and riches was, he owned, natural to all; but reaſon and 
religion ought to reſtrain men from indulging it, to the injury or pre- 
judice of others; or in any manner inconſiſtent with the general rights 
and liberties of mankind.” 


Theſe ſentiments of the Biſhop of Bangor were ſtrongly enforced by 


Dr. Kennet Biſhop of Peterborough, who declared his opinion, that the 


repeal of the acts in queſtion would not be detrimental to the Church, 


but would redound to her advantage and ſecurity. He affirmed that 
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the evidence of hiſtory proved the Church to be moſt ſafe and flouriſhing 


when the clergy did not affect more power than appertains to their 
ſhare, and were tender of the rights and liberties of their fellow-ſubjects : 
but that arbitrary meaſures and perſecutions firſt brought, as the ex- 


perience of the laſt century ſufficiently evinced, ſcandal and contempt 
upon the clergy, and, at laſt, ruin both upon Church and State. The 
Cnvuncnh,“ ſaid this Prelate, © is, I admit, a term of ſacred and venerable 
import, and therefore it is that in the mouths of bigots, or of malicious 


and deſigning men, it has produced ſuch fatal effects. The TEMPLE 


of the Loxyd—the TEMPLE of the Lord are WE, was of old the boaſt 


of the ſeditious and abandoned among the Jews, and was uſed as a color 
and incentive to every evil purpoſe.” The Biſhop ſaid, that the Diſſenters, 


though the moſt zealous promoters of the Revolution, had hitherto been 


no gainers by it; for it was well known that they enjoyed the full 
benefits of toleration under King James. And he ſtated as a groſs 
political abſurdity, that they were incapacitated by the Teſt from ſerving 
that Government of which they were allowed to be the firmeſt friends ; 


and alluding to what had paſſed in the courſe of the debate, he de- 
R2 clared, 
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BOOK 11. clared, that he hoped it would not be thought ſufficient, in oppoſition 
I to the plaineſt dictates of juſtice and equity, which called aloud for the re- 
peal of theſe acts, to ſay, that the example of SWEDEN was otherwiſe.” 


In this memorable dehate, no one diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than Lord 
Lanſdowne, who had imbibed in all their virulence the antient principles 
of Toryiſm ; who had been a ſteady and inveterate enemy to the Hano- 
verian ſucceſſion ; and who was happy to embrace this occaſion of pro- 
nouncing an invective againſt the Diſſenters, replete with malignant and 
farcaſtic wit, and breathing a ſpirit which, unreſtrained by external cauſes, 
would doubtleſs have diſplayed itſelf in all the terrors of the moſt ſangui- 

nary perſecution. This nobleman declared, © That he always underſtood 
the Act of Toleration to be meant as an indulgence for tender conſciences, 
not a licenſe for hardened ones and that the Act to prevent Occafional 
Conformity was deſigned only to correct a particular crime of particular 
men, in which none were included but thoſe followers of Judas who came 
to the Lord's ſupper for no other end but to ſell and betray him. It is to 
me (ſaid his Lordſhip) a matter of aſtoniſhment, to hear the merit of Diſ- 
ſenters ſo highly extolled and magnified within theſe walls. Who is there 
among us, but can tell of ſome anceſtor either ſequeſtered or murdered by 
them? Who voted the Lords uſeleſs ? The Diſſenters. Who aboliſhed 
Epiſcopacy ? The Diſſenters. Who deſtroyed freedom of Parliament? 
The Diſſenters. Who introduced government by ſtanding armies ? The. 
Diflenters.—Who waſhed their hands in the blood of their martyred ſove- 
reign ? The Diſſenters—Have they repented? No—they glory in their 
wickedneſs at this day. That they have remained not only quiet, but 
have appeared zealous in the ſupport of the preſent eſtabliſhment, is no 
wonder: for who but themſelves, or their favorers, have been thought 
worthy of countenance ? If univerſal diſcontent pervades at this time all 
ranks of people throughout the nation, the reaſon. is plain, flagrant, and 
notorious. It ariſes from the inſolence and the preſumption of the Diſ. 
ſenters—from their open inſults of the clergy—from their public vindication 


of the murder of King Charles J. and their vile reflections upon the 
memory 
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deen Anne, eber dear: people of England; beſides BOOK II. 
memory of Queen Anne, ever dear to the people of England; beſides | ths 


ether indecent and' arrogant provocations, too many to enumerate, too 


grievous to endure, And if all this is done, not only with impunity, but 
with authority and reward, is there not more than ſufficient reaſon for | 


| fealonſy? a jealouſy, which this new attempt to break down all the fences 


and boundaries of the Church at once, will certainly have no tendency to 


extinguiſh, If indeed (concluded his Lordſhip) there are individuals 
amongſt them who pretend to peculiar merit, let them ſtand forth, and 


clearly and explicitly ſtate their claims. — for God forbid but that all of 


them ſhould have their deſerts ! 155 


If at this diſtance of time, and on a cool and impartial review of facts, 


we are compelled ſeverely to cenſure the conduct of the Whigs, now 


exerciſing the entire powers of government, as exhibiting plain indications 
of the rage and hatred characteriſtic of a political faction, it is not difficult 
to conjecture, from this and fimilar ſpecimens of Tory eloquence, to what 
far more dangerous extremes of violence the oppoſite faction, if tri- 


- umphant,. were prepared to reſort, The ſpeculative principles of the 
Whigs alſo being in their own nature juſt, beneficent, and generous ; the 
ſpirit of their adminiſtration, aſter the firſt emotions of rancor and revenge 
were gratified, became inſenſibly mild, eaſy, and equitable: whereas, had 
the Tories gained a permanent aſcendency, the certain foundation would 


have been laid of an internal and everlaſting ſyſtem of oppreſſion, diſtrac- 
tion, and calamity.. 


: After a long debate, the Houſe agreed to leave out the clauſes reſpecting 
the Corporation and Teſt Acts; in which ſtate it was tranſmitted to and 
paſſed by the Commons; and in the royal ſpeech, at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion, his Majeſty expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction at this ſignal inſtance- 
of legiſlative wiſdom and moderation *. . No ſubſequent attempt during 
| 5 this 
1 Six Robert Walpole, at this time in W with a view to embarraſs the meaſures of 


the Court, ſpoke and voted againſt this repeal: and he is ſaid frequently to have expreſſed, in 


the latter years of his life, his regret at having joined in the clamors of the High. church 


party. on this occaſion, —Lord Cheſterfield, then a very young man, and in the ſervice of the 
Prince 
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from me, as that I ſhould differ from him; and that if we are both fincere, we are both blame- 


HISTORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 


this reign was made in Parliament for the repeal of the Teſt; for the King 
declared to Lord Barrington, who was at this time accounted the head of 
the Diſſenters, © that he was aſſured by his miniſters there were no hopes 
of carrying this point; and he was perſuaded the Diſſenters were too much 
his friends to inſiſt upon a thing which might be infinitely prejudicial to 


Prince of e who at this period countenanced the Oppoſition, voted on the ſame ſide with 


more ſincerity: © I thought it (ſays he) impoſſible for the honeſteſt man in the world to be 
ſaved out of the pale of the Cavs cn, not conſidering that matters of opinion do not depend 
upon the will—that it is as natural and allowable that another man ſhould differ in opinion 


leſs, and ſhould conſequently have mutual indulgence for each other.” It may be tranſiently 


remarked, in anſwer to the virulent accuſations of Lord Lanſdowne, that it 1s the height of - 
folly, as well as injuflice, to charge the acts of Cromwell's uſurpation upon the Diſſenters or 


Preſbyterians of the laſt century—when it is notorious, that they oppoſed them to the utmoſt 
of their power—and that 200 members of the Houſe of Commons of that denomination were 


ſecluded by military violence from the Houſe before the ordinance paſſed for the trial of the 
King. Had the condemnation of that mercileſs and perfidious tyrant—for ſuch, notwith- 
ſtanding his boaſted private and perſonal virtues, he undoubtedly was—reſulted from the un- 
biaſſed will of the nation, future ages might have applauded the act, though, as perpetrated by 
a deſperate and lawleſs faction, in oppoſition to the public will, it is indeed the ſubject of juſt 


abhorrence. Let the guilt of the individuals concerned in this tranſaction, however, be what 


it may; why are we, who have only an hiſtorical knowledge of the fact, and who live in 


another age of the world, called upon to expreſsour penitence and contrition for it ? Certainly, 


the ſervice of the zoth of January is a political farce, upon which the wiſdom of Government 


ought long ago to have dropped the curtain. There is indeed a charge omitted by Lord 
Lanſdowne, but which might be properly urged againſt the Diſſenters, as containing not 
fiitious, but real culpability. It is, that, poſſeſſing the authority and confidence of the 
nation in the Convention Parliament of 1660, they had the unpardonable weakneſs to reſtore 
King Charles II. to the crown, without any previous limitations or conditions, Let the 


idolizers of Kings, who have hearts to feel, if not underſtandings to be convinced, view the 
intereſting and affecting portrait now in the poſſeſſion of Lord Elliot, of his illuſtrious an- 


ceſtor Sir John Elliot, who, with many other diſtinguiſhed patriots, was, for his noble ex- 


ertions in the cauſe of liberty, committed to the Tower, after the diſſolution of the laſt of the 


early Parliaments of Charles I. He is drawn pale, languiſhing, and emaciated - but diſdaining 
to make the abject ſubmiſſion required of him by the tyrant, he expired under the exceſſive 


rigors of his confinement, leaving this portrait as a legacy and memento to his poſterity, and 


ko mankind ; anche in the contemplation of ſuch enormities, have reaſon to rejoice 


When Vengeance in the lurid air 
Lifts her red arm expos'd and bare.“ 
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him, without doing them any eſſential good.” And in this declaration they 
univerſally and cheerfully acquieſced. Such was the wife and liberal 


policy of this reign with reſpect to the OE and ſuch the grateful re- 
turns made by them to the Court. 


Previous however to the rote of Parliament, a bill was unexpectedly 
brought i in, under the ſanction of the Government, for limiting the Peer- 
age, by reſtraining the Crown from enlarging the preſent number of Peers 
by more than fix new creations. This was generally conſidered as a mea- 
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ſure not ſo much of policy as of reſentment on the part of the Crown, 


_ eagerly and intemperately deſirous to excite the chagrin, and diminiſh the 


political importance, of the Prince of Wales, who had highly offended the 
Court by the ſupport he had for ſome time paſt given to the Oppoſition. 
The Court influence, weakened by the late ſeceſſion, and in this inſtance 
oppoſed by the general ſenſe of the nation, which ſaw its tendency to 


elevate the ariſtocracy, and by the eſprit du corps of the Houſe of Commons, 


was however found, upon trial, not ſufficiently powerful to carry this 
favorite but very exceptionable project into effect: and the bill, after being 
withdrawn by Lord Stanhope in order to its revival with greater force the 
enſuing ſeſſion (when it paſſed the Lords with very little difficulty), was 
ultimately rejected by the Commons, not without evident marks of indig- 


nation; the diviſion on the queſtion of commitment being 269 to 177 
voices. 5 


Mr. Walpole particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the animation of his 
oppoſition to this bill. By an alluſion happily imagined, he compared the 


two Houſes of Parliament to the temples of Fame and Virtue, and ob- 
ſerved that, © among the Romans, the former was placed behind the 
latter, to denote that fame was no otherwiſe attainable than by virtue. But 


if the preſent bill paſſed into a law, one of the moſt powerful incentives to 
virtue would be taken away. He affirmed that this bill would not only 
operate as a diſcouragement to merit, but would endanger the conſtitution : 
that the Peers were already poſſeſſed of ſufficient privileges; but that the 


propoſed limitation of their number would prodigiouſly enhance their au- 
* | "” 


thority, 


Peerage Bill 
thrown out by 
the Commons. 
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the liberty of my people, I hope you will think of all proper methods to 


Iriſh Declara- 
tory Act. 


; claimants,” 


better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland upon the Crown of England, 


— — — — ———— 
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thority, and in time reduce the Commons to a ſtate of ſervile dependency : 
that he was aſtoniſhed their Lordſhips could preſume to ſend ſuch a bill 
to that Houſe, or that they could flatter themſelves it would ever receive 
their concurrence, or expect that they would voluntarily exclude them- 
ſelves and their poſterity from the honors of the Peerage. And he thought 
it a very injurious and ungrateful return in one, who had himſelf been ad- 
vanced to a participation of thoſe honors for his public ſervices, to endeavor, 
on his admiſſion to the Houſe * Peers, to bar the door againſt future 


In alluſion to this bill, the King, in his ſpeech from the throne, had - 
uſed theſe remarkable expreſſions : As I can truly affirm that no prince 
was ever more zealous to increaſe his own authority, than I am to perpetuate 


eſtabliſh and tranſmit to your poſterity the freedom of our happy con- 
ſtitution ; and particularly to ſecure that part which is moſt liable to abuſe.” 
And by an expreſs meſſage to the Lords, when the bill was pending, his 
Majeſty declared, © That he had ſo much at heart the ſettlement of the 
Britiſh Peerage upon ſuch a foundation as might ſecure the freedom and 
conſtitution of Parliaments in all future ages, that he was willing his ow 
rogative ſhould not ſtand in the way of ſo great and neceſſary a wor 
Certainly it would be harſh and uncandid to aſcribe this 5 
generoſity of ſentiment to the excluſive influence of invidious motives; but 
it may well be doubted whether the remedy propoſed by the Miniſters of 
the Crown, for the abuſe ſo reaſonably apprehended, and which time has 
contributed rather to ſtrengthen than impair, might not in its conſe- 
quences be productive of political inconvenience full r more ſerious than 


the evil it was intended to obviate. 
In the ſeſſion of 1719, alſo, the celebrated Declaratory Bill, for the | 


was introduced and paſſed; in which the ſupremacy of the appellant juriſ- 
diction of the Engliſh Houſe of Peers, and the right of the Engliſh Par- 


lament to make laws to bind the kingdom of Ireland in all caſes what- 
* ſoever, 


K. GEORGE I. 


This act took its riſe from an appeal to the Houſe of Peers in England, 


by Maurice Anneſley, againſt a decree of the Houſe of Peers in Ireland, 


which was reverſed by the Engliſh Peers, and Anneſley ordered to be put 
in poſſeſſion of the eſtate of which he had been deprived, Purſuant to this 


order, the Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland iflued an injunction to the 
Sheriff of the county of Kildare to put the ſentence in execution; and ſet 


a ſevere fine upon him for his pertinacious non-compliance. On which 
the Iriſh Houſe of Peers diſcharged the fine, and paſſed a reſolve, that Lord 


Chief Baron Gilbert and the other Barons of the Exchequer had acted in 
manifeſt derogation to the King's prerogative in his high Court of Parlia- 


ment in Ireland, as alſo of the rights and privileges of that Kingdom, and 
of the Parliament thereof; and the Barons were committed to the cuſtody 


of the Black Rod. A repreſentation alſo was tranſmitted to the King, ſet- 


| ting forth their right to the final adjudication of cauſes in that kingdom. 


On this the Houſe of Peers in England reſolved; that the Iriſh Barons of 
Exchequer had acted with courage according to law in ſupport of his 


Majeſty's prerogative, and with fidelity to the Crown of Great Britain; 
and an addreſs was preſented to the King, that he would be pleaſed to be- 


ſtow on them ſome mark of his royal favor. Finally, the abovementioned 


| Declaratory Bill was framed and paſſed with the fingle proteſt of the Duke 
of Leeds; though in the Houſe of Commons it met with a vigorous oppo- 
ſition from Mr. Plumer, Mr. Hungerford, and Lord: Moleſworth. It was 
notwithſtanding ſubmitted to with ſufficient tameneſs by the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment and Nation. Nor was it conceivable at this period, by any effort of 


political ſagacity, that Ireland would be in a ſituation, before the termi- 
nation of the century, to extort from England an entire and abſolute re- 


nunciation of theſe haughty and unjuſt pretenſions. The Parliament of 
Ireland aſſembling July 1, 1719, the Duke of Bolton, Lord Lieutenant 


of that kingdom, in his ſpeech, ſtrongly urged the neceſſity of guarding 
| againſt the deſigns of the diſaffected, and declared, that it would be very 


pleaſing to. his Majeſty, if any. method could be found, not inconſiſtent 
with the. ſecurity of the Church, to render the Proteſtant Diſſenters more 
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ſdever, were afſerted in a high tone, in conſequence of the refractory wirt BOOK II. 
— eo 


which had lately diſplayed: itſelf in various inſtances in that kingdom. 1716 
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BOOK II. uſeful and capable of ſerving his Majeſty, aid ſupporting the Proteſtant 
intereſt, than they now are they having upon all occaſions given ſuf- 
ficient proofs of their being well affected to his Majeſty's perſon and 
government, and to the ſucceſſion of the crown in his royal houſe. And 
this his Excellency declared he was expreſsly ordered to lay before the 
Legiſlature, as a thing greatly importing his Majeſty's: ſervice, and the 
national ſecurity. In conſequence of this interpoſition, an act paſſed to 
relieve the Diſſenters from certain penalties inflicted by the exiſting laws; 
but the repeal of the ſacramental teſt, to which the King plainly ex- 
tended his views, could not be obtained by any effort of regal — 
_ from the equity or mie of the preſent Parliament *. | 


| 1719. 
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1720. About Na pas the famous 1 Bill was 8 into the 
Souch-Sea Act Britiſh Houſe of Commons by Mr. Aiflabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
the Earl of Sunderland preſiding at the board of Treaſury ; and, after. 


* Nearly at- this period. the Earl of Stair, who had ſerved his country for ſeveral years: 
with diſtinguiſhed ability, as Ambaſſador at the Court of Verſailles, was recalled in conſe- 
| quence of a political difference between him and the Lords Stanhope and Sunderland, re- 
ſpecting the famous Law, raifed by the Regent to the Comptroller-generalſhip of the 
Finances, and whoſe credit at the French Court, from the knowledge of his miſchievous. 
deſigns, the Ambaſſador. had labored to ſubvert. In a letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs, dated. 
February 14, 1720, he vindicates his public character and conduct with great ſpirit, and in a- 
manner highly characteriſtic of his well-known firmneſs and elevation of mind. A few 
ſentences it may be permitted as the privilege of a note to tranſcribe, If (ſays he) Lord 
Stanhope has not gained Mr. Eaw, I am afraid we ſhall not find our account in his Lord- 
ſhip's ſupporting him, when he was ready to fall—in making him Firſt Miniſter, and recalling; 
me from this Court, where my long ſtay ' ſhould have enabled me to be better able to judge, 
of. their deſigns, and of their ways of working, than a ſtranger of greater capacity could 
poſſibly be. After the dſage I meet with, I do not wonder to ſee that our Miniſters have 
ſo few friends. As to my revocation, if it was poſſible I ſhould have a mind to ſtay in 
this country, you have made it impracticable you have taken all effeQual ways to deſtroy 
any.perſonal credit I had with the Regent—you have made it plain to him, that I have no. 
credit with the King—you are under a neceſſity of ſending therefore another Miniſter to, 
this Court. As to the manner of my revocation, I do not care to make the grimace of de- 
firing it for falſe reaſons, I expect nothing, and I fear nothing. As to my behaviour when 
I come home, I ſhall ever be a faithful ſervant to the King, and act as a man in whom the- 
tove-of his country is ſuperior to all other conſiderations.” FHardwick-State Papers. 


long 
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wing and able difoulkon, received the royal aſſent, April 7th, 1720, By 


this bill, which propoſed eventually to reduce all the different public ſe- 
curities into one grand aggregate fund, the South-Sea Company was 
inveſted with certain commercial privileges, and authorized to take in, 
by purchaſe or ſubſcription, both the redeemable and irredeemable debts 
of the nation, to the amount of about thirty-three millions, at ſuch 
rates and prices as ſhould be agreed upon between the Company and 
the reſpective proprietors—a clauſe propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, 


for aſcertaining what ſhare of the capital ſtock of the Company ſhould 


be veſted in thoſe proprietors of Government ſtock who might vo- 
luntarily ſubſcribe, being moſt unwiſely rejected. In return, the Com- 
pany conſented that the intereſt upon their original capital of nine millions 


four hundred thouſand pounds, as well as the intereſt upon the public 


debts, to be redeemed in the mode preſcribed by the preſent act, ſhould, 


after Midſummer-day 1727, be reduced to four per- cent. redeemable 
by Parliament; and excluſive of this reduction, the Company agreed to 
pay into the Exchequer four years and a half purchaſe of all the long 


and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one year's purchaſe 
of ſuch long annuities as ſhould not be ſubſcribed ; amounting, on the 
execution of the act, to no leſs than ſeven millions; for raiſing which 
ſum, they were impowered to open books of ſubſcription, to grant an- 
nuities redeemable by the Company, and to convert the money ſo raiſed 
into additional ſtock. It is evident, from the wild and extravagant 


terms of this contract, that it was never meant to be ſeriouſſy fulfilled. - 


In vain did the ſagacity of Walpole diſcern, and his eloquence diſplay, 
the mighty miſchiefs contained in this caſket of Pandora. In vain did he 
urge the acceptance of the equitable and rational propoſals of the Bank. 
The Houſe was faſcinated by the dazzling and magnificent appearance 
of the South- Sea project; and the bill paſſed with general applauſe, and by 
a vaſt majority of votes, 55 members only dividing againſt it. But in 
a ſhort time this myſtery of iniquity began to unfold itfelf. The moſt 
artful and infidious methods were put in practice to delude the pub- 


| Le with the notions of the vaſt emoluments eventually to be derived 
CHO ; | | 92. | from 


Commons. 


Its fatal con- 
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BOOK 11. from the commercial teens which it was pretended would, with 
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A 


1720. 


the conſent of the Court of Madrid, and as an equivalent for the 
ceſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, be eſtabliſhed with the empires of 


Mexico and Peru. The ſucceſſive ſubſcriptions filled with amazing 
rapidity ; and the Court of Directors declaring a dividend of go per 
cent. for Chriſtmas 1720, and 50 per cent. for no leſs than 12 years 


after, the transfer price of the Company's ſtock, advancing in proportion 
to the public demand, roſe from 130, which was the price it bore while 
the bill was depending in Parliament, in a very ſhort ſpace of time to 
1000; by which means an opportunity was offered, to thoſe who were 
concerned in the project, or rather the plot, to make immenſe fortunes 
before the burſting of this mighty bubble. And the ſtock falling with the 
fame or even greater rapidity than that with which it had riſen, vaſt | 


numbers of adventurers (and ſuch was the general infatuation that upon 


this occaſion the whole nation ſeemed to have become adventurers), 
awaking from their golden dreams of proſperity, found themſelves re- 


duced to a ſtate of the moſt deplorable diſtreſs and ruin. On a par- 


liamentary inveſtigation of this dark and dangerous buſineſs, which was 
ſtyled in the report of the Secret Committee “ a train of the deepeſt 
villainy and fraud Hell ever contrived for the ruin of any nation,” it 
appeared, that transfers of the Company's ſtock, to a very great amount, 
had been made to perſons high in office, to facilitate the paſting of the 
bill—that the ſcandalous artifices practiſed by the Company, and their 
ſhameleſs abuſe of the public confidence, had received not only the 

connivance but the encouragement of ſeveral, at leaſt, of the Miniſters : | 
and Lord Sunderland and Mr. Aiflabie were compelled to a precipitate 

and diſgraceful reſignation of their offices—the latter being alſo expelled 
the Houſe, and committed to the Tower. Mr. Craggs, Secretary of 


State, was exempted only by the ſtroke of death from a ſimilar fate: and 


many other perſons of figure and: conſequence, who were found, on in- 


quiry, more or leſs enſpable, were variouſly puniſhed ; though, in the 


opinion of the exaſperated public, not with an adequate degree of 


ent Nevertheleſs, he Houſe acted with a ont and. unanimity 


On 


k. GEORGE I. 


on this great occaſion, which reflected upon their proceedings the 
higheſt honor; and ſufficiently manifeſted the indignation they felt, at 
having been, under ſpecious pretences, made the unintentional inſtru- 
ments of : an geg ſo extenſive, and a er oy ſo dreadful. a PRs 


Mr. Waller, fon 400 to Aiſlabie, to whom South-Sea ſtock to an 
immenſe amount had been transferred, had preſerved no minutes of his 
tranſactions; and pretended, on his examination, that he could not re- 
collect for what perſons or purpoſes he had accepted it. Sir John 


BOOK II. 


1720. 


1711. 


Blount, accounted the original projector, and one of the moſt guilty 


agents in this buſineſs, refuſing to anſwer certain interrogatories put to- 


him in the Houſe of. Lords by the Duke of Wharton; and being ſup- 


ported ſomewhat too peremptorily in his refuſal, by Lord Stanhope ; the 


Duke maliciouſſy obſerved, that the government of the beſt princes 
was ſometimes rendered intolerable: to their ſubjects by bad miniſters— 
mentioning the example of Sejanus, who had made the reign of Claudius 
hateful to the Romans. Conſcious of the unſullied rectitude of his con- 
duct, Lord Stanhope, in a tranſport of anger, roſe to ſpeak in his own. 
vindication ; and, in conſequence of the vehemence of his exertions, 
was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs which compelled him to retire ; and 


after a ſhort interval of languiſhment and inſenſibility, he expired in 


the evening of the next day, extremely regretted- by his Sovereign, and 


poſſeſſing the general eſteem and regard of the nation *. On the de- 


ceaſe of this nobleman, and the compulſive reſignation of Sunderland, a 


new arrangement of adminiſtration was formed; and Mr. Walpole, 


Lord Townſhend, Lord Cowper, and Mr. Methuen, now reconciled to 


the Court, were re- inſtated with great eclat in their former or other 


Principal offices: and from this period, Mr. Walpole - who, being in the 
progreſs of royal favor inveſted with the order of the Garter, aſſumed 


* The King, as the Counteſs of Cheſterfield, who was preſent on the occaſion, related to 


the reſpectable author of the * Memoirs of the Earl of Cheſterfield,” received the intelli- 


| gence of this nobleman's death when at ſupper ; and not being able to ſuppreſs the emo- 
tions of his grief, he roſe from table, and retired—his eyes being ſuffuſed with tears. Lord 


Lord Sunder- 


land diſgraced, 
he 


Walpole rein- 
ſtated, | 


Stanhope died, February 1721. Sir Robert Walpole's commiſſion, as Firſt dad of the 


2 bore date April 2, 1721. 
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the title of Sir Robert Walpole—muſt be regarded as Prime Minifler*. 
Through the judicious and vigorous reſolutions adopted by Parliament, 


Though a real and very important difference of opinion was believed to exiſt in the 
Cabinet, previous to the ſeceſſion, on the ſubject of continental politics; the animoſities of 
the Whigs, it muſt be remarked, may be traced to another and much leſs honorable ſource— 
the inſatiable ambition of the Earl of Sunderland ; whoſe cabals and intrigues had, from the 

death of the Earl of Halifax, divided the Court into two oppolite and hoſtile parties, Sun- 
derland, at the acceſſion of the King, had been appointed to the government of Ireland ; but 
this exalted ſtation appeared to him only as a ſplendid baniſhment. He eagerly wiſhed to 
,engroſs, or at leaſt to ſhare, the ſupreme direction of affairs in England. He ſaw that 
this was to be accompliſhed only by the moſt unbounded compliances witl. the King's 
foreign predilections. The King being in Germany during the autumn of x716, Lord Sun- 
derland went to the continent, under pretext of travelling for the benefit of his health: and 
on his arrival at Hanover he ſoon inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Bothmar, 
Bernſdorf, and Robethon, the King's German Miniſters, and through their means into 


that of the King. The firſt diſcernible effect of his influence was the diſmiſſion of Lord 


Townſhend from his office of Secretary of State, who was at the ſame time nominated 
ſucceſſor to Lord Sunderland in the government of Ireland. Mr. Methuen, to preſerve 


appearances, was put into preſent poſſeſſion of the ſeals ; but Count Gyllenburg declares 


the Lord Sunderland to be at this period the ſecret mover of the councils of the King of 
England. Lord Stanhope, who poſſeſſed the entire confidence of the King, and who had 
acquired a great aſcendency over him, was much diſpoſed to favor the views, and was himſelf 
manifeſtly under the influence, of the artful Sunderland. Walpole and Townſhend, finding them- 


| ſelves excluded from the ſecret councils of the King, and becoming every day more inſignifi- 


cant, determined upon a reſignation. A vehement mutual reſentment and averſion from this 
time ſubſiſted between Stanhope and Walpole, which broke out on one occaſion in an alter- 
cation and reciprocal crimination in the Houſe of Commons ſo violent, chat the Houſe was 
obliged to interpole its authority, to prevent any diſaſtrous conſequences. And Mr. Hunger- 
ford obſeryed, * that it became the members of that Houſe, after the Oriental faſhion, to 
avert their countenances, while theſe two great men, the Fathers of the State, were thus 
expoſing each other's nakedneſs.” Afﬀter the diſgrace of Sunderland, and the death of 
Stanhope, no ſhadow of competition remained; and Townfhend and Walpole were inveſted 
with the full powers of government. But no ſooner had they attained the ſummit of their 
wiſhes, . than a violent jealouſy aroſe between theſe quondam friends; and the influence of 
Walpole at length prevailing, Lord Townſhend, after a long- protracted ſtruggle, reſigned 
his offices, and retired to his eſtates.in Norfolk; where he paſſed his remaining years highly 
reſpected, amuſing himſelf, and benefiting the country around him, with his agricultural 
experiments—to which there is an alluſion in one of Pope's epiſtolary imitations of Horace 
« All Townſhend's turnips, and all Groſvenor's mines.“ But theſe Court - intrigues are 
an ongſt thoſe arcana of State which lie too deep formen of common minds“ to diſcuſs. 


Tl ey à e u fathomable myſteries, ſacred as thoſe of the Bona Dea: PROCUL ESTE TROANII 
| 7 « in 


4 
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in purſuance of his recommendations, _m_ credit was ſpeedily and BOOK II. 


effoRuall y reſtored. 


The profit of the South-Sea Company in its corporate capacity, on 


the execution of the projet, was found to amount to more than 


| thirteen millions; thirty-ſeven millions eight hundred thouſand pounds 
having been ſubſcribed, and the ſtock allotted in exchange not ex- 


ceeding twenty-four millions five hundred thouſand pounds. This 


was now engrafted into different Government ſecurities, and the enor- 


mous ſurplus divided amongſt the ſufferers in ſuch modes and pro- 
| portions as were deemed moſt equitable—retaining two millions only in 
lieu of the premium due by the original terms of agreement to the public. 


But this occaſioning much murmur and diſcontent was in the ſequel re- 


linquiſhed. Heavy fines alſo were levied upon the eſtates of the leading 


directors, and others principally concerned in this nefarions buſineſs : 
but the ſubtilty of ſome who were fuppofed moſt culpable eluded 
the ſevereſt vigilance of enquiry. Knight, Caſhier of the Company, for 


the apprehending of whom a royal proclamation had been iſſued, 
had eſcaped at a critical moment to the continent; carrying with him 
the famous Green Book, which was ſuppoſed to contain the entire ſecret 


of the tranſaction. Being arreſted at Tirlemont, by the vigilance of the 


Engliſh Refident at Bruſſels, application was made to the Marquis du 


- 


Prie, Governor of the Low Countries, to deliver him up to juſtice. 


But anſwer was unexpectedly made by the Imperial Court, that this 
could not be done, conſiſtently with the privileges of the States of 


Brabant — for by an article of the Joyeuſe Entree, no perſon, againſt 
whom a criminal accuſation is brought, can be removed for trial 


out of the province. It was thought that; in a caſe of this momentous: 


nature, his Imperial Majeſty, for whom England had conquered king- 


doms, might have prevailed upon the States to wave their privilege : - 


and very preſſing inſtances were anew made for the ſurrender of Knight. 
But, in the interim, he effected a ſecond eſcape from the citadel of 
Antwerp and in the ſequel he received a free pardon. Vehement 


ſuſpicions therefore aroſe, that Knight's evidence was too decifive to 


be 
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HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK II. be produced; and that the late Minifter had Mill ſufficient influence to 
S—>— ſereen himſelf from that puniſhment which the whole nation believed 


1721, 


bim to merit, and from which his ſuperior adroitneſs of management 
only protected him. On the examination of Knight at the bar of the 
Houſe of Lords, it was ſuggeſted to Lord Sunderland that it would be 
proper to move for his immediate commitment. But availing himſelf of 


the authority of Lord Cowper, the Miniſter profeſſed, with much ſhow of 
candor, his doubts as to the legality of this meaſure. Very ſlender credit,, 


| however, was allowed him for the purity of his motives, when. it appeared, 
from the report of the Secret Committee, that fifty thouſand pounds, 
South-Sea ſtock had been accepted by Knight, for the Earl of Sunder- 


land, without any conſideration. paid or ſecurity given for the ſame. 
Knight left behind him a letter addreſſed to the South-Sea Directors, 
in which he ſays, © that, although conſcious of his own innocence, he had 
withdrawn himſelf to avoid the weight of an enquiry which he found 
too heavy for him.—He acknowledges many indiſcretions, and profeſſes 
himſelf ſenſible that it would have been impoſſible for him to have 


avoided the appearance of prevarication and perjury, from the nature and 


largeneſs of the tranſactions. The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance in 


this prodigious and complicated ſcene of knavery and credulity is, that, 


at the moment in which the national delirium was at the height, France 
had ſcarcely recovered from the- effect of a ſimilar deluſion, in the eſta. 
bliſhment and conſequent failure of the Miſſiſippi Company, projected 
by the famous Law. But it ſhould ſeem, though individuals frequently 
gain wiſdom by experience, that nations do not; and that a Government 
which poſſeſſes i in the ſlighteſt degree the confidence of the people may 
at any time practiſe with ſucceſs on their paſſions, their vices, and their 
follies. | 2 


Lord Sunderland did not long ſurvive his diſmiſſion from his high 
office; but died April 1722, leaving behind him a character which bore. 
a ſtriking analogy to that of his father—bold, reſtleſs, inſidious, faithleſs, 
ambitious, excelling in all the arts of courtly addreſs, and-diftinguithed. 


by his extent of political knowledge and. — though he —— not 


K. GEORGE I. 


to the dignity of true wiſdom, which is inſeparably connected with recti- 
tude of heart and conduct. Nearly at the ſame time expired the cele- 
brated Joh Duke of Marrnoroven, to whom Sunderland was cloſely 
allied, by marriage with his eldeſt daughter. So variouſly has the cha- 
racter of this great man been delineated, that it is no eaſy taſk clearly 
to aſcertain the truth. With reſpec to political probity, however, he 
| ſeems not inferior to the generality of his cotemporaries. He has been 
accuſed of baſe ingratitude in the deſertion of his royal maſter and 


| benefactor, King James IT. But this deſertion took place at a time 


when it was not unattended with danger; and there appears in his con- 
duct, at that great political criſis, nothing inconſiſtent with the ſuppo- 
ſition that his motives were laudable and patriotic. And ſurely no pri- 
vate obligation can be of force to ſuperſede the duties we owe to our 
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Death of the 
Duke of Marl- 
borough. 


His character. 


country. It is, indeed, far more difficult to juſtify the correſpondence 


which he afterwards carried on with the abdicated monarch : but this 
guilt he appears to have ſhared with ſo many other diſtinguiſhed, and, 


upon the whole, reſpectable perſons, that it cannot be imputed to him 


as a ſubject of peculiar reproach. The truth is, that a ſecret ſuſpicion 


and apprehenſion pervading the minds of the bulk of the nation, that 


the exiled family would, by ſome revolution in politics, be one day re- 
ſtored, as in the perſon of King Charles IT. it had once before been; 
many, perhaps a majority of thoſe who acted a conſpicuous part in public 


| life, allowed themſelves, by a too lax political morality, to entertain * 


clandeſtine correſpondence with the Court of St. Germaine's, with a 


view to avert the effects of its indignation in caſe the actual ſtate of 


things ſhould be reverſed, but who were far from wiſhing to contribute 
to the acceleration of ſuch a cataſtrophe. And it is evident that the 
Court of St. Germaine's was the perpetual dupe of theſe egregious 
artifices. The military talents of the Duke of Marlborough. tranſcend 
all praiſe, and may be ſet with advantage in competition. with thoſe of 
any commander anticnt or modern“. TO Marlborough alone no one 
| Gt Bon vba ad Fo 882 has 


* When Prince Bogene was in England, during the 8 of Lord Oxford, being 


one day entertained at the table of the Lord Treaſurer, that Miniſter politely remarked, 
Vor. I, | = Ms | that 
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has ventured to impute either error or misfortune. In his political ca- 
pacity, he was a moſt able and ſucceſsful negotiator: and though, in conſe- 
quence of his early initiation into the brilliant and diffipated circles of the 
Court, neceſſarily and groſsly illiterate; all defects of this nature were more 


than compenſated by the native excellence of his underſtanding, the faſ- 


cination of his manners, and his profound knowledge of mankind—the 
fruit, not of abſtra& ſpeculation, but of actual obſervation and long ex- 


perience. His perſon was eminently graceful, and his countenance 


noble and engaging: his diſpoſition was mild, his deportment affable, 


and the general tenor of his private and ſocial life regular and unblemiſhed. 
He has been, indeed, uſually repreſented as deeply tinctured with the 
vice of ayarice : but though he was, doubtleſs, eager in the accumulation 
of riches, it does not appear that he degraded the dignity of his ſtation 
and character by the parſimony of his expences. And he is known to 
have reſiſted with firmneſs and magnanimity the immenſe offers made 


to him in the name of Louis XIV. by the Marquis de Torcy at the 


conferences of Gertruydenberg. In the laſt years of his life he exhibited 
an affecting proof of the imbecility of human nature and the vanity of 


human greatneſs leaving upon the public mind an impreſſion of com- 


paſſion which the unexampled pomp of his funeral obſequies did not 
tend to weaken. . SE | 


A vehement controverſy having recently ariſen on the ſubject of the 
Txinirty, chiefly in conſequence of the learned tracts publiſhed in op- 


poſition to the eſtabliſhed doctrine by the famous Profeſſor Whiſton, 


the Univerſity of Oxford, in full convocation, reſolved © that the ſolemn 
thanks of that body ſhould be returned to the Earl of Nottingham, for 


that he might congratulate himſelf on having for his gueſt the firſt General in Europe : 
which his Highneſs, in alluſion to the recent diſgrace of the Duke of Marlborough, 2 5 
That if it were ſo, it was to his Lordſhip he was indebted for the pre eminence. 


4 In life's laſt ſcene what prodigies ſurpriſe ! 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe! 
From MaxLBorouUGH's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow, 
And Swirr expires—a driveller and a ſhow.” 12 85 
Jonnsox' $ Im, of Joy. Sat, 10. 
his 
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his moſt noble defence. of the Catholic faith, contained in his anſwer to BOOK II. 
Mr. Whiſton's letter concerning the eternity of the Son of Gop and "PV 
of the Holy Ghoſt.” And at the inſtance of this theological ſtateſman, g of Not- 


a bill was introduced into the Houſe of Peers for the ſuppreſſion 


tingham's bill 
of for ſuppreſſing 


blaſphemy and profaneneſs ; which enacted; that if any one ſpoke or blaſpheny. 


wrote againſt the being of a Gop, the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt or the 
Holy Ghoſt, the doctrine of the Trinity, the truth of the Chriſtian re-“ 

ligion, or the divine inſpiration of the ſcriptures, he ſhould ſuffer im- 
priſonment for an indefinite term, unleſs ina certain form preſcribed he 
ſhould publicly renounce and abjure his errors. And by a clauſe in this 
bill, the Archbiſhops and Biſhops within their reſpective juriſdictions, 
and the Juſtices of Peace in their ſeveral counties at their quarter ſeſſion, 
were authorized to ſummon any Difſenting Teacher, and to require 
his ſubſcription. to a declaration of faith containing the articles above 
enumerated ; and upon his refuſal, it was enacted, that he ſhould be ip/o 
facto deprived of the benefit of the Act of Toleration. The Lords being 
ſummoned on the ſecond reading of this bill (May 1721), Dr. Wake, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſealed his apoſtacy from the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, by moving to have it committed. Upon 
which Lord Onſlow roſe, and declared, “ that though he was himſelf 
zealouſly attached to the doctrines of the Chureh of England, he would 
never coriſent to ſupport even the truth itſelf by perſecution ; and he 
moved that the bill might be THRowN OT.“ He was ſeconded by the 
Duke of Wharton, who ſaid, that having been himſelf frequently ac- 


cuſed of impiety and irreligion “, he conceived that he could not more ; 
effeQually 


This is the nobleman whole plex is fo apply delimnated by Pork, in his Epiſtle 
to Lord Viſcount Cobham ; 
_ WHARTON, the ſcorn and wonder of our ir days, | 


| Whoſe ruling paſſion is the Juſt of praiſe, _ 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wiſe; 
Women and fools muſt like him—or he dies. 
Though wondering Senates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joke, 
Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? _ . 
He ' ſhine a TuLLy and a Wir or too. ee | | 
T2 | Thus 
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effe@ually vindicate his character from theſe imputations, than by op- 


poſing to the utmoſt a meaſure ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 


And taking a bible from his pocket, he excited the amazement of the 


Houſe, by reading with much gravity many paſſages from the ſacred 


volume, containing exhortations to univerſal charity, meekneſs, and mutual 
forbearance. The Earl of Peterborough, with uncommon boldneſs and 
happineſs of expreſſion, declared, that though he was for a parliamentary 
King, he was not for a parliamentary Gop or a parliamentary religion; 
and that if this bill were to paſs, he ſhould be ambitious of a ſeat in the 
Conclave of Cardinals, as more honorable than that which he occupied in 
the Britiſh Houſe of Peers. Dr. Kennet, Biſhop of Peterborough, pro- 
teſted, that he NEVER would be concerned in the execution of ſuch a 
law—and he earneſtly hoped that his brethren on the bench would not 
concur in the eſtabliſhment of a ProTzsTantT InavisriTION. The 
Lords N and Townſhend a alſo _ with much wy EN this 


—_— Cx. — — a: a — 


5 _— dd 


- 


Thus, with each gift of nature or of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart, 

| Grown all to all- from no one vice exempt, 
And moſt contemptible, to ſhun contempt ; 
His paſſion Kill to covet general praiſe, 
His life to forfeit it a thouſand ways— 

He dies ſad outcaſt of each Church and "By ; 
And, harder ſtill—flagitious, yet not great.” 


There ſeems a remarkable reſemblance between the character of this nobleman and that of : 
the laſt VILLIEAs Duke of Buckingham, deſcribed with ſuch maſterly ſtrokes of genius 
under the appellation of Ziuki in Dryden's * and Achitophel, and like * | 


« Beggar'd by fools, whom till he found too late; 
He had his jeſt—and they had his eſtate,” 


On leaving England with a ruined conſtitution and fortune, he entered into the ſervice of 


the Pretender, then patronized by the Court of Madrid ; and receiving, when in that city, 
a letter from his Sovereign the King of England, commanding his return home, he is ſaid to 
have thrown it ſcornfully out of the coach window. After running a rapid and aſtoniſhing 


career of profligacy and extravagance, he expired, © with not a friend to cloſe his eyes,” at 


a convent near 'Terragona in Spain, A. D. Sr 37, when he had not completed the thirty- 


ſecond year of his age. 
infamous 
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inſamous and execrable bill; by which a pretended regard for the honor 
of religion was, as uſual, . made a pretext for the gratification of the 
moſt malignant paſſions—a bill, which openly and impudently avowed 
and adopted the moſt profligate practices of the Romiſh church—and the 
principle of which, if once admitted, would lead to all the horrors of 
the rack, the ſtake, and the wheel . It was on the other hand ſup- 
ported by the Earl of Nottingham, the Lords Bathurſt and Trevor, the 


| Biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lichfield and Coventry, and various 
others. But, on a diviſion, the bill) was rejected by a e of * 


voices againſt thirty-one ++ 
At 


Nn ra 3 july obſerved, has OY diſclaims the character and appellation of a 
perſecutor. Garpiner and Bonner doubtleſs profeſſed themſelves animated, not by a ſpirit: 
of perſecution, but of holy.zeal for the preſervation of the Catholic faith in its genuine purity. 
And if the Earl off Norrixs HAM had been left to decide upon the fate of the learned Pro- 
feſſor his antagoniſt, he might very poſſibly have had the moderation and candor to ſay, in the 
words of the well-known epiſtle of King James I. to the States of Holland, in relation to 
the famous Vorſtius, that he would not preſume poſitively to pronounce what reſolutions. 
it. might · be proper to take reſpeQingchim ;.but $8URELY NEVER. HERETIC BETTER DESERVED.- 


THE FLAMES.“ On account of his temporary junction with the Whigs during the admini- 


ſtration of Oxford, the Earl of Nottingham is ſatirized in various jeux d'eſprit of Swift, under 
the appellation of Dis MAT. A humorous parody of the celebrated ſpeech of this nobleman, 


in, n to the treaty of Utrecht, thus concludes: 


. Since the Tories have thus diſappointed my hopes, 
And will neither regard my figures nor tropes, 
I H. pech againft peace while Dismar *s my name, 

And be a true Whig, while I am—noT-1nN-GAame.” 


In the © Windſor Prophecy” he is ſtyled, in alluſion to his name and FLAT title, Baron. 
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Finch of Daventry, * the tall black Daventry Bird.” And in the Un on the ſurrender 


of Dunkirk he is again complimented :. 


40 Sunderland * $ run out. ** his wits, 
And DismaL double-diſmal looks ;. 
Wharton can only ſwear by fits, _ 
And ſtrutting Hal is off the hooks. 
Old Godolphin, full of ſpleen, A OE 
Made falſe moves and loſt his Queen,” 


+ Onghe inttodactien af the bill in queſtion, of which it is s impoſſible to Peak in terms of 
ſufficient indignation and abhorrence, a memorable letter was addreſſed by Profeſſor Whiſton 
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BOOK II. At "this period: died Pope Clement XI. who had ſat in the papal chair 


7171. above twenty years.—a man reſpectable for his talents, but baughty, 


— 


Death of Pope 
Clement xl. He was ſucceeded by Benet * of the houſe of nne 


admiration a virtuous man contending with undgunted ſpirit againſt the menaces of power 


Ty Lambeth your ſentiments and conduct have been diametrically oppoſite to your former ſenti- 
ww ments and conduct. I, among many others, am deeply concerned in the conſequences of ſuck 


and State do reſolve to quench thoſe ſmall remnants. of learning, juſtice, and integrity which 
ſtill remain among us, by the introduction of an Holy Office into theſe kingdoms, with your 
Grace at the head of it, it would certainly be conyenient for its future reputation that the 


humbly offer to your Grace's eonſideration. Give me leave to ſet down here a famous 
paſſage out of the principal of the apoſtolical fathers, Clement of Rome. See what he 
thought of perſecution and perſecutori. His words, according to your Grace's own verſion, 
are theſe: Look into the holy ſcriptures, which are the true words of the Holy Ghoſt. 


that righteous men were ever caſt off by ſuch as were good themſelves. They were per- 
ſecuted, tis true, but it was by the wicked. and unjuſt - they were caſt in priſon, but they 


knowing that the Moſt High is the protector and defender of all ſuch as with a pure con- 
ſcience ſerve his holy name. — In the view of poſterity how odious does the character of 
the lordly Metropolitan appear ! how noble that of his antagonilt The firmneſs and for- 
titude of the learned Profeſſor were equally conſpicuous during the proſecution commenced 


of the moderate members of that aſſembly (Dr. Sydal) to a furious bigot of the time 
(Needham), © reſembles the proceedings of the Inquiſition,” To which Needham replied, 


« that the Inquiſition might now aud dhe indeed do an hard n but for, the main way 


kept things fight.” | r 255194 een e nd hun Os 
2 | England 


— — ͥ́ — — 


inflexible, and zealouſſy devoted to the intereſts of the houſe: of ann, 


Although the pernicious, e 86 the continental e of f 


to Archbiſhop Wake, highly 133 the attention of thoſe who 3 with 8 _ 


and the terrors of perſecution. « Your Grace well knows,” ſays this bold confeſſor and 
champion of TRUTH, © and all the nation do now know, ſince you have been removed to 


an amazing change in your Grace. Certainly, my Lord, this unhappy nation has of late had 
oaths enow, teſts enow, ſubſcriptions enow impoſed upon them. If, however, the Church 


ſeveral ſorts. of blaſphemy referred to in the preſent bill may be diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral ſorts 
of penalties; and that blaſphemy. againſt Almighty: Gopyhimlelf ſhould be puniſhed ſome- 
what. more ſeverely than blaſphemy againſt St. Athanaſius z which emendation I would 


Ye know there 1s nothing unjuſt or counterfeit written in them. There you ſhall not find 


were caſt in by thoſe that were unholy - they were killed, but by accurſed men, men abo- 


minable, full of all wickedneſs, who were ingenſed to ſo. great a degree as to bring thoſe. 
into ſuffering who with an holy and unblameable purpoſe of mind worſhip Gop—not . 


againſt him by the Convocation in the preceding reign. on What you are doing,“ ſaid one 
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England had been the conſtant theme of Mr. 'Walpole' s eloquence 
while in oppoſition to the Court, one of the firſt meaſures of his ad- 
miniſtration was to move for a ſubſidy to Sweden, with whom an al- 
hance offenſive and defenfive had been juſt concluded - a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron being alſo at this very time cruiſing in the Baltic: for the pro- 
tection of that kingdom againſt the deſigns of Ruſſia. So that, as Lord 
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Subſidy to 
Sweden, and: 
alliance of- 
fenſive and 
de fenſive. 


Moleſworth obſerved, © we were not only required to aſſiſt the Swedes, 


with whom we had been ſo long at variance, but to purchaſe at an 
enormous price the permiſſion to aſſiſt them. His Lordſhip affirmed, 


that our engagements were inconſiſtent and contradictory that our 


politios were not only variable, but incomprehenſible to every man 


who, knowing merely the ſtate of Great Britain, was unapprized of 


the ſeveral petty intereſts of the Electorate, which were the ſecret ſprings 


of Our tranſactions abroad that we were in turn the allies and the 


dupes of all nations that if ſuch ſolicitude for the reſtoration. of the 


ceongqueſts made by Ruſſia upon Sweden were reaſonable, it was incum- 
bent upon Hanover to ſet the example by the reſtoration of Bremen 
and Verden, and of Pruſſia our ally by that of Pomerania — that, what- 
ever might be the connections or engagements of Hanover, Great 
Britain had neither any intereſt nor any right to intermeddle in the 
affairs of the Empire and that the friendſhip or enmity of the powers 


of the Baltic was of little importance to England, as we procured 


nothing from the kingdoms of the North which we could not with 


more advantage import from our own. colonies in America, were proper 


encouragement held out to them. His Lordſhip acknowledged that 
the diſtreſſed condition to which the Swedes were reduced would be 


really worthy. of compaſſion, could we forget that they had been the 


authors in a great meaſure of their own-' misfortunes, by their tame ſub- 
miſſion to a deſpotic tyrannical prince, who had facrificed their ſubſtance 
in purſuit of his raſh and unjuſt deſigns; and that any nation which 
followed their example deſerved the ſame fate.— His Lordſhip touched! 


on the affairs of the duchy of Mecklenburg, which he inſinuated to 


have been the ſecret cauſe of the rupture with the Czar ; and entered: 
into a detail of the treaties of Roſchild and Travendahl, in order to 
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BOOK It. ſhew how widely we had deviated from engagements of which we were 


1721. 


ourſelves the guarantees. His Lordſhip ſaid he would go as far as any 
man to maintain and ſupport the honor and dignity of the Crown of 
Great Britain; but he would never conſent to ſquander, in the mode 
now recommended, what yet remained of the wealth and reſources of 
the nation *.” The vote of ſupply at length paſſed, not without much 
angry objection and difficulty. The terms of the treaty of peace with 
Spain alſo, when laid before Parliament (October 1721), underwent very 
ſevere cenſure. This treaty was ſigned at Madrid June 23d, 1721, and 
on the ſame day a defenſive alliance was ſigned between Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. By a ſecret article of the firſt, Great Britain en- 


gaged not to oppoſe the views of Spain in Italy —and by a ſecret article 


of the ſecond, France and Spain guarantied the poſſeſſion of Bremen 
and Verden to Hanover. It was ſaid, that as the war was undertaken 
without provocation, ſo the peace was concluded without advantage 
that the Spaniſh fleet had been attacked without any declaration of war, 


while amicable negotiations were carrying on at Madrid: and by an 
article of the treaty, we now ſubmitted to the reproachful condition of 
reſtoring the ſhips ſo captured, or of paying the full value of thoſe 


previouſly diſpoſed of: that the trade with Spain, which conſtituted, one 
of the moſt valuable branches of the Britiſh commerce, had been inter- 
rupted and endangered, and the intereſts of England wantonly and 
daringly ſacrificed to an obſtinate predilection for that Germanic ſyſtem 
of politics with which we had no national concern: that the navy debt 


* This nobleman is deſervedly celebrated for his Account of Denmark, in which country 
he had reſided ſome years as Ambaſſador during the reign of the late King William. 80 


highly was the Court of Copenhagen offended at the freedom of his remarks, that a formal 


complaint was made reſpecting the publication by the Daniſh Reſident in England to that 
Monarch; and ſatisfaction demanded by the infliction of a puniſhment adequate to the offence. 
The King replied, © “ That in England the preſs was free, and he poſſeſſed no ſuch power.” 
The Reſident in anger replied, © That if ſimilar provocation had been given to the King of 
England by a ſubje& of the King of Denmark, his maſter would have ſent him the head of 
the offender. Would you,” ſaid the great Monarch to whom the Reſident addreſſed 
himſelf, 4 wiſh that I ſhould acquaint Moleſworth with this, that he may inſert. it in a 


new edition of his aer 2? Suhm's Royal Hi ary of en, 


Was 


* 


K. GEORGE I. 


was increaſed to an immenſe amount, by keeping ſeamen in pay in 
order to maintain fleets in the Mediterranean and the Baltic, not for 
the ſervice of Great Britain, but for the preſervation. of the King's ac- 
quiſitions in the Empire. The Court however, now ſtrengthened by 
the recent coalition of the Whigs, ſet all oppoſition at defiance, and the 
new Miniſter ſoon proved himſelf ſuperior to all his predeceſſors in the 
art of adroit and dexterous Parliamentary management. 


8 the courſe of this ſeflion a 1 petition was preſented to Parlia- 
ment from that reſpectable claſs of citizens known by the appellation 
of Quakers, It is a well-known tenet of this ſet, diſtinguiſhed by its 
harmleſs peculiarities, that oaths even judicially adminiſtered are in 
their own nature unlawful ; and the Legiſlature had long ſince wiſely 
and indulgently paſſed an act to render their ſolemn affirmation, in all 
matters of civil concern, equivalent to an oath. The object of the 
preſent application was the omiſſion of the words © in the preſence of 
Almighty Gop,” in the legal form of that affirmation ; it being juſtly 
alleged, that, while thoſe words remained, the eſſence of an oath was 


preſerved. But to the penaltics of perjury, ſhould this affirmation be in 


any inſtance violated, they profeſſed their willing and cheerful ſubmiſſion. 
The Court, ever ready under this reign to extend and eſtabliſh the civil 


and religious privileges of the ſubject, countenanced and ſupported this 


application, and a bill for this purpoſe paſſed the Houſe of Commons 
without difficulty. But in its paſſage through the Houſe of Lords, the 
ſpirit of bigotry, now awakened from its tranſient ſlumber, diſplayed 
itſelf in all its malignity. Dr. Atterbury Biſhop of Rocheſter obſerved, 
that he knew not why ſuch a diſtinguiſhing mark of indulgence ſhould 
be allowed to a ſet of people who were hardly Chriſtians. And a pe- 
tition was preſented by the Archbiſhop of York to the Houſe, from the 
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Quakers“ 


petitions 


London Clergy, expreſſing © a ſerious concern leſt the minds of good 


men ſhould be grieved and wounded, and the enemies of Chriſtianity 
triumph, when they ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcenſion made by a Chriſtian 
Legiſlature to a ſet of men who renounce the divine inſtitutions of 
Chriſtianity, particularl y that by which the faithful are initiated into this 

Vor. E; U religion, 
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BOOK II. religion, and denominated Chriſtians.” This petition was rejected by 

a6 the Houſe, not without ſymptoms of diſguſt and contempt ; and the bill 

© Htinally paſſed, though accompanied with a proteſt ſigned ”y ſeveral LOG 
eager to record their own a Bai and folly. 


22. The firſt Septennial Parliament of Great Britain was diffolved March 
l 1722, and early in the enſuing month of October the King opened the 
vernment. new Parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he expreſſed 

his concern in being obliged to inform them, that a dangerous con- 
fpiracy had been for ſome time paſt formed, and was ſtill carrying on, 
againſt his perſon and government, -in favor of the Pretender. His. 
| Majeſty declared that the diſcoveries made at home, the information 
obtained from his miniſters abroad, and the intelligence received from 
the various Powers in alliance with him in different parts of Europe, had 
afforded him ample and concurrent proofs of this wicked deſign. Some 
of the conſpirators were already, he added, ſecured, and endeavors uſed 
for apprehending others ; and he referred to the wiſdom of Parliament 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken for the ſafety of the kingdom; ex- 
preſſing at the ſame time his firm belief that the hopes and expectations 
of their common enemies were very ill founded, in ſuppoſing that the 
diſcontents occaſioned by the loſſes and misfortunes of individuals, how- 
ever induſtriouſly fomented, were turned into diſaffection and a ſpirit off 
rebellion. © Had J,“ ſaid this monarch in very animated and dig- 
nified language, © ſince my acceſſion to the throne ever attempted any 
innovation in our eſtabliſhed religion; had I in any one inſtance in- 
vaded the liberty or property of my ſubjects, I ſhould leſs wonder at 
any endeayor to alienate the affections of my people, and draw them 
into meaſures that can end in nothing but their own deſtruction. But 
to hope to perſuade a free people, in full enjoyment of all that is dear 
and valuable to them, to exchange freedom for flavery, the Proteſtant 
religion for Popery, and to ſacrifice at once the price of ſo much blood 
and treaſure as have been ſpent in defence of our preſent eſtabliſhment, 
ſeems an infatuation not to be accounted for. Your own intereſt and 
welfare call upon you to defend. — I rely upon the divine 
7 5 protection, 


* 
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protection, the ſupport of my Parliament, and the affections of my 
people, which I ſhall endeavor to preſerve by continuing to make the 
laws of the realm the rule and meaſure of all my actions.“ On the 


communication of this intelligence, a very great and general alarm was 
excited in the nation. A conſiderable augmentation of the forces was 


immediately voted ; the Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended, contrary to 
all precedent, for no leſs than twelve months. On the requiſition of the 


King, a body of troops was held by the States-General in readineſs to 
embark from Holland, and ſix regiments were likewiſe ordered from 


Ireland. And both Hauſes joined in expreſſing the ſtrongeſt deteſtation 
and abhorrence of this © traitorous and unnatural conſpiracy,” Mr, 
Walpole affirmed: to the Houſe, © that this wicked deſign was formed 
about Chriſtmas laſt: that the conſpirators had made application to 
certain foreign potentates for troops; but, being diſappointed in their 
expectation from abroad, thy had reſolved deſperately to go on, con- 


ſiding in their own ſtrength, and fondly depending upon the general 


diſcontent and confuſion excited by the failure of the fatal South-Sea 
project : that the plan was to ſeize upon the Tower, the Bank, and the 


Exchequer, and to ſecure by violence the perſons of the King and 


the Prince: that Government had received information of this plot 
ever ſince May laſt ; but two terms coming at that time together, it was 
thought adviſable to poſtpone the apprehending of the conſpirators till 


the long vacation, that no advantage might be taken of the Habeas 


Corpus Act. An exact account of this deteſtable conſpiracy he aſſured 
the Houſe would in time be laid before them.” But the plot itſelf ſeems 
to have been diſcovered while yet in embryo, and it is probable that no 


regular project of invaſion or inſurrection had been digeſted or ma- 


tured ; nor have the circumſtances explanatory either of its nature or 
extent ever been clearly developed. Various perſons, however, of high 
diſtinction, amongſt whom were the Duke of Norfolk and the Lords 


Orrery, North, and Grey, were apprehended on a very ftrong preſump- 
tion of their concurrence in this conſpiracy, Pains and penalties were 


inflicted by act of Parliament on ſeveral of the conſpirators. But one 


wy ſuffered capital puniſhment—Chriſtopher Layer, a barriſter of the 


Wa Temple, 
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BOOK 11, E emple, convicted of high treaſon in enliſting men for the ſervice of the 
Ro Pretender. He was repeatedly reprieved, and much endeavor was uſed 
to procure from him a full eonfeſſion; hut he perſiſted in a reſolute refuſal. 
. Beyond compariſon, however, the trial which attracted moſt of the public 
bury. attention was that of the celebrated Atterbury Biſhop of Rocheſter, who : 
was found to.be a party in this conſpiracy, or at leaſt confidentially privy 
to it: and he was, by a bill which paſſed both Houſes by great majorities, 
deprived of his epiſcopal dignity, and ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment:. 
Mr, Yonge, the mover of the bill, declared this Prelate to be a diſgrace. 
and diſhonor to a Church conſpicuous for its loyalty ; that his holy func - 
tion and elevated ſtation, with the ſolemn oaths he had taken, were the 
moſt unpardonable aggravations of his crime; and he concluded with 
applying to him the denunciation authoriſed by warrant of holy writ 
„TLet his habitation be deſolate, and let no man dwell therein, and his 


biſhopric let another take.“ 

The declaration of the Pretender, framed for the occafion; and dated 
from Lucca, was by both Houſes votcd to be a falſe, infolent, and trai- 
torous libel; and ordered to be burnt at the Royal Exchange. In this 
declaration the Pretender, with ſingular modeſty and all the appearance 
of gravity, propoſed, that if King George would retinquiſh te him the 
throne of Great Britain, he would in return conſent to his retaining the 
title of King in his native dominions, and would invite all other States to 
confirm it: and he likewiſe moſt- graciouſly engaged to leave to King 
George his ſucceſſion to the Britiſh domiaions ſecure, : whenever, in due 
courſe, his natural right ſhould take place. An addreſs was preſented to 
the Throne by the two Houſes, expreſſing their © aſtoniſhment at the ex- 
travagant preſumption of this declaration, and repeating their aſſurances | 
to ſupport his Majeſty againſt the impotent efforts of an attainted fugitive... 
| bred np in the-maxims of tyranny and: e | "= 85 


T he proofs in ſupport of the vi aig. the Biſhop « of - 1 
heing ſomewhat deficient in legal preciſion, though ſufficiently clear to in- 


dnce an-entire-conviction.of. his guilt, much clamor was excited by the bill 
Kg of 


0 
* | 
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of baniſhment paſſed by the Commons againſt him ; though, had not a 
ſpirit of lenity pervaded the proceedings of Government on this occaſion, 

he would ſcarcely have eſcaped a bill of attainder. When it came under 
the diſcuſſion of the Lords, the Duke of Wharton, in a ſpeech of uncom- 
mon ability, expoſed what he ſtyled the weakneſs, inſufficiency, and 
contradiQion of the evidence againſt the Biſhop ; and added, that ſuch 
proceedings, like the ſtone of Siſyphus, frequently rolled back on thoſe 
who were the chief promoters of them. Lord Cowper, now in oppo- 
ſition to the Court, enlarged much on the danger and injuſtice of ſwerv- 
ing from the fixed rules of evidence. He affirmed, * that the penaltics 
inflicted: by this bill were either much greater or much leſs than the Biſhop 
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deſerved ; that whatever might be the nature or extent of the ene 


the law of the land and the eſtabliſhed forms of judicial procedure oug 
to be ſtrictly adhered to, not only in the courts below, but in the high 


court of Parliament itſelf; that every Engliſhman had a right to a trial by 


law; that this was in a more eſpecial manner the privilege of a Peer of 
the realm. And the political neceſſity which was alleged in vindication 
of this meaſure he did not believe to exiſt ; the Government was ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by the powers veſted in the Crown in conſequence of the 


ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the additional troops raiſed for 
And Lord Bathurſt, in the courſe of an eloquent ſpeech. 
on the ſame ſide, turning to the Bench of Biſhops, ſarcaſtically remarked, 
«that he could not account for the inveterate hatred and malice which 
ſome perſons bore the learned and i ingenious Biſhop of Rocheſter, unleſs 


its defence. 


they were intoxicated with the infatuation of certain tribes of ſavage In- 
dians, who believed they inherited not only the ſpoils but even the abilitics 
of any great enemy whom they killed in battle.“ Notwithſtanding the 


reaſonings of Lord Cowper, it feems erroneous and unſafe to deny the ge- 
neral poſition, that deviations from the eſtabliſhed forms of judicial proce- 


dure in extraordinary caſes are juſtifiable, and even neceſſary, where the 
public ſafety is concerned provided that the executive juſtice of the State 
deparhe not from that ſubfantial juftice which is founded in the nature of 
things. © There are, ſays a great writer, M. Monteſquieu, “ even in States 
where the greateſt value is ſet upon liberty, laws which violate that bleſſing 


with 
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with reſpect to one perſon to preſerve it for all. Such are, in England, 


e bills of attainder. There are occaſions when for a moment a veil is to 


be thrown over liberty, as the ee of the gods were ſometimes covered 


in Greece and Rome.“ 


So entirely oppoſite were now the politics of France from thoſe which 
had prevailed in the late reign, that upon this occaſion the Regent offered 
twenty battalions of veteran troops to the King of Great Britain, in order 
to defend his perſon and government againſt the attempts of that family 
which Louis XIV. had employed the whole force of his kingdom to pro- 
tect and reſtore : but this offer it was judged prudent to decline. 


That the vengeful and mercileſs, ſpitit by which the Whigs had been 
actuated when firſt reſtored to power, was now, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended rigor of the late proceedings, moſt ſenſibly abated, the reyerſal at 
this period of the act of attainder paſſed againſt Lord Bolingbroke is a 
deciſive proof. The Biſhop of Rocheſter, on his arrival at Calais, hear- 
ing that Lord Bolingbroke was waiting there for a paſſage, exclaimed, 
with an emotion from which much was inferred, © Then we are exchang- 
ed!” This nobleman, however, though reſtored to his honors and pater- 
nal eſtate, was ſtill excluded from a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, through the 
inflexible oppoſition of the Miniſter, who clearly diſcerned and dreaded 
the conſequences which might eventually reſult from the irreſiſtible force 
of his eloquence and talents, when exerted in that grand field of action, 
Fired with ambition to reſume his former ſtation in public life, and a phi- 
loſopher only through neceſſity, he cheriſhed a fixed and mortal reſentment 
againſt Sir Robert Walpole ; and, regardleſs of his recent obligations, 
in a ſhort time joined with eagerneſs that Oppoſition to his adminiſtration, 
ſo celebrated for the abilities of its members, and which began now to 
aſſume a regular and ſyſtematic form. The chagrin of Lord Bolingbroke 
was undoubtedly enhanced by ſeeing his former coadjutors in office, Lord 
Oxford and Lord Harcourt, in full poſſeſſion of thoſe high privileges, which 
he vainly and inceflantly pined to regain. The latter of theſe nobleme 


was even received into a high degree of, favor at Court; which, it is 
ſaid, 


K. GEORGE I. 


ſaid, occaſioning ſome ſevere reflections from the paſſionate lips of Atter- 
| bury, Lord Harcourt was provoked to retaliate, by declaring, that on 

the Queen's death the Biſhop came to him and Lord Bolingbroke, and faid, 
nothing remained but immediately to proclaim King James—offering, 
if they wonld 8 ngu him a guard, to put on his lawn fleeves, and head the 


mn * 


Early in the preſent ſeſſion, a bill which occupied much of the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and was kept long depending in the Houſe, was in- 
troduced and ſupported by the Miniſter, for levying the ſum of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds on the eſtates of all Roman Catholics, upon pre- 


text of © the conſtant endeavors of the Papiſts to ſubvert the preſent 


happy eſtabliſhment ; though he profeſſed that he would not take upon 


him to charge any particular perſon among them with being concerned in 


the preſent horrid conſpiracy. But it was well known, that many of them: 
| had been engaged in the late rebellion ; and the preſent plot, he averred, 


was 


* This celebrated Prelate, his learned friend Dr. Smalridge, on preſenting him, A. D. 
1710, to the Upper Houſe of Convocation, as Prolocutor, moſt elegantly ſtyles, © Vir in 


nullo literarum genere hoſpes, in pleriſque artibus et ſtudiis diu et feliciter exercitatus—in 


maxime perfectis literarum diſciplinis perfectiſſimus. His eloquence and learning none, 


indeed, have preſumed to diſpute ; and his public character has all that dignity which ariſes 
from firmneſs and conſiſtency. Of the violence and virulence of his temper he gave early 


proof in his reply to the famous treatiſe of Dr. Waxz, On the Authority of Chriſtian. 
Princes, and the Rights, Powers, and Privileges of Convocations : “Were (ſays he) all 


that Dr. Wake affirms ſtrictly true and juſtiſiable; yet whether laboring the point ſo heartily 


as he does, and ſhewing himſelf to be ſo willing to prove the Church to have no rights and 
privileges, be a very decent part in a clergyman, I leave his friends to conſider. But when 
all a man advances is not only ill-defigned, but ill- founded, and his principles are as falſe as 


they are ſcandalous, there-are no names and cenſures too bad to be beſtowed on ſuch writers 
and their writings.” One cannot ſufficiently admire the effrontery of the inſinuation, that, 
whether the AurHORIT v claimed. by the Church be well or ill founded, it is at all events in- 


cumbent on the clergy, as ſuch, to defend and ſupport it. For this performance an honorary | 


degree was conferred upon Atterbury by the Univerſity of Oxford. But in animadverting 


upon it#Biſhop Burnet happily remarks, „that the applauſe with which it was received, 


when the temper and ſpirit with which it is written are conſidered, forms a much ſtronger 


argument againſt the expediency of a Convocation, than any he brings or can bring in favor 
of it,” And Dr. Wake himſelf declared, © that ſuch a ſpirit of wrath and uncharitableneſs 


pervaded | 
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was cottrivet! at Rome, and the Engliſh Catholics were not only well 
wiſhers to it, but had contributed large ſums to carry it on. And he 
thought it highly reaſonable, that the fomenters of the public diſturb- 
ances ſhould themſelves bear the chief ſhare of the burdens which muſt 
be neceſſarily incurred for their ſuppreſſion.” This propoſition was heark- 
ened to with extreme diſapprobation, and incurred heavy cenſure, not only 
from the partiſans of the Tory and Jacobite factions, but from many of 


the moſt enlightened and intelligent members of the Houſe. And it was 


ſo ably combated by Mr. Lutwyche in particular, in a ſpeech delivered on 
the motion of commitment, as to merit a diſtin and moſt honorable 


tranſmiſſion for the inſtruction of ſucceeding times. 


< The gentlemen (ſaid this excellent citizen and ſenator) who have 


ſpoken in favor of this bill, have urged the invariable and inveterate en- 


mity of the Catholics againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment ; and have aſſerted, 
that if they did not ſhew themſelves openly againſt the Government in 
the late conſpiracy, it proceeded from motives of prudence, and not from 


want of zeal in the Pretender's cauſe. A general charge of this kind may, 


pervaded the whole book, as he had hardly ever met with before; though, to do no injuſtice 


to his adverſary, he admits that Dr. Atterbury has done all that a man'of parts and zeal 


could do, to defend the cauſe he has eſpouſed, One thing only was wanting: He had not 
TRUTH on his ſide - his work is a MERE ROMANCE.” In 1703, when the principles of Whig- 
giſm began to predominate, Hooper Dean of Canterbury, a man diſtinguiſhed by the ſteadi- 
neſs of his attachment to them, was, by an unexpected and unſolicited nomination, raiſed 
to the Biſhopric of St. Aſaph, „ with a view (as Dr. Atterbury tells his friend Trelawney | 


- Biſhop of Exeter), as he ſuppoſes, to take the lead in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical 
affairs; in which caſe, ſays he, I am ſure to be oppreſſed and kept under, as much as if 


Archbiſhop Tillotſon were alive and at the helm—a very ill return for my making that cue 


which ſet him at the head of the lower clergy.“ But ſurely this was a ground of obliga- 
tion, - on which few perſons would have thought of founding a claim of gratitude, In June 


1713, the Tories being now triumphant, Dr. Atterbury was advanced to the Biſhopric of 
Rocheſter, His ſanguine hopes of attaining to the primacy were however quickly blaſted, 


by the death of the Queen; and at the acceſſion of King George I. he engaged, with all 


the fervor of party rage and diſappointed ambition, in the moſt violent meaſures of the Op- 
poſition; and was at length inſtigated by paſſion and revenge to embark in a i and il. 


conducted conſpiracy, which terminated in his ruin. He died at Paris, Feb, 1732. 2 


indeed, 
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indeed, form a ſufficient ground for a preamble to a bill of this Frey ; BOOK Il. 
but the enacting part ought to be ſupported by ſpecific facts, clearly and —— 
plainly proved ; otherwiſe we may involve the innocent in a puniſhment 
due only to the guilty. Becauſe ſome of the Roman Catholics are ſiſpected 
to have been concerned in this conſpiracy, ſhall the whole body be not only 
charged with the guilt, but actually ſuffer the penalty? The law ſuppoſes 
every man to be accountable for his own actions, and doth not require 
what is in no man's power to perform—that he ſhould be anſwerable for 
the conduct of another. As to the diſaffection of the Catholics in the 
preſent inſtance, I appeal to the Houſe whether any mention is made in 
the Report, of any Roman Catholic of eminence, except a noble Duke, to 
whom a letter is ſuppoſed to have been written, implying his knowledge 
and approbation of the conſpiracy. How unjuſt then, upon fo flender a 
ſuſpicion, to inflict the ſeverities enacted by this law upon numerous in- 
nocent families who harbor no dangerous deſigns, and wiſh for no political 
revolution! If you abandon the ground of diſaffection, and make their re- 
ligion, ſuppoſed ſo inimical to that eſtabliſhed in this country, the pretext 
for this meaſure; it is a ſpecies of perſecution odious in itſelf, incompatible 
with the honor of the legiſlature, and deſtructive of the freedom and 
happineſs of the ſubject. Let it not be ſaid, that his Majeſty's mild and 
_ gracious reign has been blemiſhed by an act ſo rigorous, of which the evi- 
dent tendency is to confirm the obſtinate in their errors, and alienate the 
affections of the well-diſpoſed. There has been, indeed, a political reaſon 
aſſigned for this meaſure, deduced from its expediency ; and it is ſaid to 
he indeed to deter the Jacobites abroad from raſh enterpriſes, by making 
their friends here pay the expence which the nation finds neceſſary for its 
| ſecurity. As this isa reaſon founded on mere ſpeculation, I will venture to 
oppoſe one conjecture to another. And it is my opinion, that as the 
claims of the Pretender are in themſelves unfounded and unjuſt, his only 
hope of ſucceſs can be derived from the diſcontents of the people; the 
more ground, therefore, there is for complaint, the better proſpect he has 
of ſucceſs, and the wider ſcope will be afforded to the Jacobites, -to.aggra- 
vate the errors and faults of the Government. If the peaceable and quiet 
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law—if the principle on which this bill is ſounded be in future adopted as 


juſt and equitable if the moſt dutiful and unreſerved ſubmiſſion cannot 


exempt them from criminal imputations, and even from the penalties of 
open ſedition and rebellion, will they not embrace any opportunity to free 
themſelves from this intolerable tyranny, thinking that under no form of 


| government they can receive worſe . treatment? It is alleged that, for 


many years paſt, the legal impofitions have not been levied from the Ca- 

tholics; and that a much larger fum than the preſent is actually due from 
them, if the forfeitures were rigorouſly exacted. The fact I will not diſ- 
pute; but the queſtion to be refolved is Why do you now change your 


lenity into cruelty? The Executive Government, it is eviderf, conceived 


the terrors of the penal code to be intended for ſecurity, not revenge. And 
in conſequence of the peaceable demeanor of the Catholics, theſe acts 


were virtually ſuſpended. If thefe ſtatutes were, therefore, juſtly and 


| wiſely diſpenſed with before, why are they to be put in execution now ?: 
At the æra of the Revolution, the Roman Catholics were far more nu- 


merous and powerful than at preſent. It was well known that they held 
correſpondence, and were deeply engaged in the intereſts of King James, 
who was openly ſupported by France. At that period, the competition for 
the crown was indeed of a ſerious nature, and greatly different from that 
originating from the wild and extravagant pretenfions of a forlorn fugitive, 
expelled from all the courts of Europe, and obliged to ſeek for ſhelter and 
ſanctuary at Rome. But King WII IAM, though warned of the dangers 
of his ſituation, fully appriſed of the ſeverity of the laws enacted” againſt 
the Papiſts, and repeatedly urged to carry them into ſtrict execution, re- 
folutely and conſtantly refuſed compliance. That great Monarch knew: 
that no free State could long ſubſiſt in a departure from the rules of equal 


and impartial juſtice. It has been ſaid, that the liberties of England car 
never be in danger, but from the Roman Catholics: the truth is, that the- 


chief danger ariſes from the diviſions and animoſities ſubſiſting between 
the various denominations of Proteſtants in this country -animoſities- 


ariſing from an erroneous and contracted policy, and perpetuated h artful 


. GEORGE I 


e e ene for hols own purpoſes, by exciting unneceſſary fears 
and groundleſs jealouſies. I know, ſaid this enlightened fenator, no better 


rule of government, than to puniſh the guilty, and to protect the inno- 
cent but precipitately to treat as criminal a body of men, becauſe you 


ſuſpect them to be guilty, when farther inquiry and better information 


may prove them to be innocent, is no very ſatisfactory mode of diſplaying 
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the impartiality of your proceedings. Conſidering the great vigilance of 


the Miniſtry, and their diligence in unravelling the moſt ſubtle contrivances 

of the conſpirators, I think it very unlikely that any conſiderable foreign 
remittances made by the Roman Catholics ſhould have eſcaped th | 
notice. To fingle out one ſet of men, therefore, and upon a mere ſupp, 
ſition to inflict penalties upon them, which the cleareſt proof of guilt pnly 


could warrant, is an act impoſſible to reconcile to that juſtice and quity 


which anght invariably to guide and direct the proceedings of this af- 
hab 


This iniquitous bill, which was, in its progreſs through the Houſe, ex- 
tended to all Nonjurors, notwithſtanding theſe irrefragable reaſonings, 
finally paſſed by a majority of 219 againſt 168 voices, and received the 


royal aſſent; on which occaſion a ſpeech was made by Sir Spencer. Comp- 


ton, the Speaker, ſhewing, or at leaſt endeayoring to ſhew, the policy and 
neceſſity of this meaſure, from the countenance and ſupport given by the 
Papiſts and Nonyurors to the © late horrid and execrable conſpiracy.” As 
no oppreſſion, bowever, of a ſimilar nature was aftewards attempted, there 
is reaſon to believe that the generous efforts now made in the cauſe of 
juſtice and humanity were not wholly loſt. And if the magnitude of the 


ſubject may be deemed not ſuch as to require ſo particular a detail, it 


ought to be remarked, that the arguments of Mr, Lutwyche are not of a 


temporary or local kind, but compriſe truths of univerſal and a : 


e and K. 


ſo On the 27th of May 2s 3, an end was put to this long and interefing 
ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne; in which his Majeſty expreſſed in 


warm terms © his ſatisſaction at the proceedings of the Parliament, and in 
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King of Spain 


abdicatæs. 


HISTORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 1 


particular at thoſe exertions of legiſlative authority which were neceflary in 
this criſis of danger, for the puniſhment of offenders, of whoſe guilt there 


was no room to doubt, but whoſe wicked arts and practices had been 


brought to ſuch perfection, that they confidently carried on their traitorous 
projects in defiance of the law, from an aſſurance of being able to elude it. 
Some EXTRAORDINARY AFFAIRS, his Majeſty added, calling him abroad 


this ſummer, he doubted not but that the wiſdom and vigilance of his 
good ſubjects would prevent their common enemies from taking advantage 


of his abſence : and that they will at length ceaſe to flatter themſelves 
with the vain imagination of being able to ſubyert our religion and preſent 


eſtabliſhment. is 


About this period, Philip V. King of Spain, yielding himſelf up without 
reſerve to vain and ſuperſtitious feryors of devotion, retired to the mona- 
ſtery of St. Ildefonſo; whence he made a ſolemn renunciation of the 
crowns of Caſtile and Arragon, in favor of his eldeſt ſon, Don Louis, | 
Prince of Aſturias “ committing him and his people to the powerful pro- 
tection of the Hol. x VIReix,“ under whoſe auſpices the young Prince 


ventured to aſſume the reins of government, without the uſual formality 


of aſſembling the Cortez. But dying ſoon after his elevation to the throne, 


the abdicated monarch was reluctantly prevailed upon again to encounter 


the cares and burdens of royalty. Devoting himſelf, nevertheleſs, entirely 


to monkiſh exerciſes of religion, the taſk of government deyolved upon the 


Queen; whoſe influence in the Herre councils had been for ſome time 


paſt very conſpicuous. 


The public tranquillity being now perfeQly reſtored, the King put in 


execution his reſolution to revifit his dominions on the continent, where 


new and unexpected political connections and combinations were taking 
place, by no means fayorable to the views and wiſhes of his Britannic 
Majeſty. On his reaching Hanover in June, that city became the centre 
of negotiation in Europe. Twelve foreign miniſters, delegated from the 
different powers of the continent, were ready to congratulate his arrival. 


The N of Pruſfia and his Queen, only — of the King of Eng- 
land, 


bp * 
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land, repairing to Herenhauſen in perſon, added to the feſtivity and 
ſplendor of the Court. And the King of England, foon afterwards return- 
ing their viſit, was entertained at Berlin with unexampled pomp and mag- 
nificence. The enmity between Ruſſia and Sweden had been at length 
terminated by a treaty concluded at Nyſtad, A. D. 1721; conformably to 
which, the fertile and extenſive provinces of Livonia, Ingria, Eſthonia, and 


reſtored to Sweden. This peace was quickly matured into an union of 


- counſels and deſigns, which gave extreme umbrage and uneaſineſs to the 


King of England ; who, having ground to believe the immediate object of 
this coalition to be the reſtoration of the duchy of Sleſwic to the Duke of 
Holſtein, trembled for the ſafety of his fayorite and contiguous acquiſitions 
of Bremen and Verden—the ſecurity of all theſe poſſeſſions reſting only 
on the tottering baſis of the mutual guarantee of Denmark and Hanover. 
After a ſhort interval of anxious ſuſpenſe, it was aſcertained that the treaty 
of Stockholm, ſigned February 1724, contained in it a ſecret article, by 
which the high contracting parties obliged themſelves © in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner to uſe their good offices for the reſtoring the Duke of Hol- 
ftein—who was nearly related to both—to the duchy of Sleſwic ; and if 
_ theſe proved ineffectual, other methods ſhould be thought of. In particular, 
application ſhould be made to the powers who ſtood engaged with them to 
guaranty the ſaid duchy to, the ſaid Duke, of whom England by the 
treaty of Travendahl was one—leaving it more immediately to his I- 


PERIAL MaJesTY to concert ſuch meaſures as might with the greateſt. 


ſecurity for ever cut off this ſource of ſuch infinite troubles to the North.” 
A viſible coldneſs had for ſome time ſubſiſted between the King of Eng- 
land and the Emperor, who. in every inſtance oppoſed, as far as he could. 


venture to oppoſe, the aſpiring views of the houſe of Lunenburg; and 


who perſiſted in his refuſal to grant the inveſtiture of the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, but upon terms with which the King of England 
perſiſted in his refuſal to comply the Emperor requiring, as it is ſaid, on 


his part, © a refreſhing fee” to an enormous amount; and his Britannic 


Majeſty being anxiouſly deſirous, in contrariety to the poſitive conſtitutions. 


of the Empire, and the peremptory declarations of the Emperor, to include 


the 


Carelia, were confirmed to Ruſſia, and the barren deſerts of Finland, only, 
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Death of the 
Regent, Duke 
of Orléans. 
His character. 


Groſs ſuperſtition conſtituted a remarkable trait in the character of the Duke of 
he was a firm believer in the abſurdities of judicial aſtrology. To this Pope has a well-known. 


HISTORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 


the imperial city of Bremen in the new inveſtiture, - Untarthnatoly: alſo, 
an Imperial Eaſt-India Company had been recently eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, 
which was viewed, both by England and Holland, with the malignant eyes 
of commercial jealouſy. A vote, and, in the ſequel, an act, paſſed in the 
Britiſh Parliament, declaring it to be a high crime and miſdemeanor for 
any ſubject of Great Britain in any manner to engage in or countenance 
this undertaking; and repeated remonſtrances, much more urgent than 
reaſonable, were made by the Engliſh miniſtry, to induce * Emperor to 


abandon this enterpriſe. 


During this ſtate of things in Europe died Philip Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France, the firm and faithful ally of the King of England *. 
This prince was poſſeſſed of ſhining talents, which were nevertheleſs 
greatly clouded and obſcured by an extravagant propenſity to pleaſure, 


which he indulged without reſerve or decorum. From the love of fame 


incident to an elevated mind, he was anxious that his conduct ſhould ap- 
pear in a favorable light to poſterity, and had formed a ſerious reſolution of 
convoking the Eſtates-General of the kingdom, for the purpoſe of effect- 


ing a grand reformation in the State, from which he was with difficulty di- 
verted by his confidential miniſter and favorite the Cardinal Dubois . 


The Regent frequently expreſſed his indignation at the wretched ſtate of 

political degradation to which France was reduced; declaring that, had 
he been born a commoner, he would have defended the cauſe of liberty 
againſt the oppreſſion of the Government. And the firſt act of his ad- 
miniſtration was to reſtore to the Parliament of Paris the right of judicial 


ty December 2, 1757. | | 
+ On this man, the abandoned dich rien and companion of the nocturnal orgies of the 


Regent, the RT epitaph was written: 


Roux rougit d'avoir wong 


Le maquereau qui git ici. 
Orleans, and 


allufion, when he apoſtrophizes 6 grave Montaigne or ſage Charron” to ſay what made 
A perjured prince a leaden ſaint revere, 


A GODLESS REGENT tremble at astar! . 4 
remonſtrance, 


K. GEORGE I. 

remonſtrance, of which that aſſembly had been arbitrarily diveſted by the 
late King. But his voluptuous life and the profligacy of his morals were 
totally incompatible with the predominance. of public virtue or public 
fpirit in his counſels. Under the adminiſtration of the Duke of Bourbon, 
his ſucceſſor, the ſame good underſtanting ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the 
Crowns of Great Britain and France; and both Courts viewed with equal 
aſtoniſhment and apprehenſion: the ſudden termination of the long and 
deeply rooted animoſity of the Emperor and the King of Spain by a treaty 
concluded at Vienna, April 1725 ; in conformity to which, Spain became 
guarantee of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, according to the PR acmariIe Saxc- 
oN . Such was the appellation: given to the Imperial edict, confirmed 
and ratified by the Diet of the Empire, by which the vaſt dominions of 
that Houſe were declared to be a perpetual and indiviſible feoffment limited 
to the heirs- general of the preſent Emperor. And the Emperor, on his 
part,” granted the inveſtiture of the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, to the eldeſt. ſon of Philip V. by his preſent Queen, in. default of 
Heirs in the actual poſſeſſors. High offence had been recently given by 
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Treaty be- 
tween Spain 
and the Em- 
peror. 


the Court of Verſailles to the Court of Madrid, by the diſmiſſal of the 


young Infanta of Spain, affianced to the King. of France, but to whom 
that monarch had conceived a diſlike approaching to averfion. The 
Spaniſh Court not only in the firſt emotions of its anger ſent back to 
France Mademoiſelle de Beaujolois, daughter of the late Regent, and: 
betrothed-to Don Carlos, ſecond ſon of his Catholic Majeſty ;. but offered, 
in its eager ſolicitude of revenge, to adjuſt all exiſting differencks with the 
Emperor, under the ſole mediation of Great Britain. But at this propo- 
fition,. ſo flattering: and advantageous in various reſpects, the King of. 
England. was compelled to hefitate; knowing that this mediation could: 


not be accepted without exciting the extreme umbrage and jealouſy of. 


France; and the treaty was ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſigned without 


the intervention of any other Power. At this juncture the acceptance of” 


edmecdiation on the part of England could indeed be regarded 


*The term“ 3 eh applied to this famous edict, is uſed in a ſenſe ſo un- 
common, that it may be pardonable, en paſſant, to remark its derivation from the Greek: 
NH ring, Carrying with-· it the complex meaning of a public and weighty ſanction. 

| 55 in 
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in no other light by France than as an abandonment of her Alles and 
friendſhip. This was a too hazardous experiment; for the Imperial in- 
veſtiture and guarantee of the duchies of Bremen, Verden, and ſtill more 
probably of Sleſwic, might, notwithſtanding this ſacrifice, be eventually 
withheld ; and the King of England, deprived of the ſupport of France, 
would, as to his EleQoral intereſts, be reduced to depend upon the grace 


and fayor of the Emperor. So apprehenſive, nevertheleſs, was France of 


a change in the politics of the Engliſh Court at this criſis, that ſhe not only 
expreſſed her readineſs to enter into freſh engagements with England, in 


oppoſition to thoſe now formed, but a flattering demand was made of one 
of the Engliſh princeſſes, grand-daughter to the King of England, as a 
- conſort to the young monarch of France. To this propoſition the King 


of England liſtened with eagerneſs ; and though, by the united advice of 


his Miniſters, he was compelled, reluctantly, to decline this offer, it very 


8 ſenſibly contributed to confirm his prepoſſeſſions in favor of France“. To 


Treaty of 
Hanover. 


jenna the Court of Peterſburg, after an interval of delibe- 


ration and delay, \acceded ; and military preparations were made by all 


theſe Courts, which. were ſuppoſed to indicate farther deſigns than it was 
yet — . to avow. | 


To unte blende the * of this conſederacy, a ſimilar treaty of 
alliance was ſigned at Hanover, Sept. 1725, between England, France, 
Denmark, and Pruſſia; to which HdEind and Sweden afterwards ac- 
ceded +. Pruſſia, however, notwithſtanding the near affinity of its ſove- 
reign to the King of England, in a very ſhort time withdrew from this al- 
liance, and acceded to the treaty of Vienna. This defection, though little 


affecting the general ſyſtem of politics in Europe, requires ſome expla- 
nation. For many years paſt a ſtrict amity had ſubſiſted between the two 


* Vide Maſſillon's Memoirs. 


+ The Duke of Bourbon had been removed from the helm of Government on the King's 
attaining the age of majority, and the Biſhop of Frejus, advanced to the purple under the 
title of Cardinal Fleury, appointed Prime-Miniſter June 1725; but the general policy of 
France ſuſtained no alteration ĩ in conſequence of theſe interior changes. 


'7 | 258 houſes 
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houſes of Hanover and Brandenburg, wholly founded, indeed, like all other 
friendſhips amongſt princes, upon motives of intereſt. They were em- 
barked in the ſame cauſe as members of the grand confederacy againſt 


Sweden; and they were alike jealous of the deſigns of the Czar, who had 


ſent a large body of troops into Germany under pretence of aſſiſting at the 

ſiege of Wiſmar; after the reduction of which place, they remained as aux- 
iliaries to the Duke of Mecklenburg, who was allied to the Czar by mar- 
riage with his niece, eldeſt daughter of the Emperor Iwan. And in con- 
ſequence ol the troubles which had ſo long prevailed in Mecklenburg, the 
Czar, eager to gain a permanent footing i in the Empire, flattered himſelf 
that the Duke would at length be induced to aſſign over to him his rights 

of ſovereignty. - But when this project was, by a firm reſiſtance, rendered 
abortive, and peace concluded between Pruſſia and Sweden, the jealouſy 
of the Pruffian monarch was transferred from the Czar to the King of 
England, who had obtained a protectorial commiſſion from the Emperor, 
veſting in him the adminiſtration of Mecklenburg, and who evidently en- 
tertained ſtill farther views of ambition on that Inviting contiguous duchy. 
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By a pactum long eſtabliſhed between the houſes of Mecklenburg and 


Brandenburg, the reverſion of this inheritance, in failure of male heirs, was 


ſettled upon the King of Pruſſia: and though the Pruſſian monarch could 
not venture to break with England till an eclairciſſement had taken place 


with the Emperor, no ſooner was the renewal of the antient compact pro- 
poſed, under the guarantee of his Imperial Majeſty, than Pruſſia entered 
without heſitation into all the engagements required of him by the Court of 


Vienna. Such is the honor and ſuch the morality of princes ! When the 


TREATT of VIENNA was commugicated to the Engliſh Parliament, which 
met January 1726, after two ſueceſſive quiet and tranquil ſeſſions demand- 
ing no diſtinct hiſtoric notice, it was ſtrongly urged, © that the Britifh 
nation would be eventually engaged by it in a war for the defence of the 
King's German dominions, contrary to an expreſs proviſion made in the 
Act of Sellflement, which, as the baſis the preſent family reſted their title 


to the erown upon, ought to be: held. ſacred and inviolable. And the 
whole ſcope and tenor of it was ſaid to be diametrically oppoſed to the 


uniform policy of Great Britain for a long ſecnetban of years. For by 
Vol. I. YL | . this 


1726. 
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300K 11, this treaty we had abandoned an alliance upon which the beet of power 


1726. 


defended by 
Horace Wal- 
pole, 


Europe, from the peace of Utrecht to the preſent time. 


in Europe, and the preſervation of its liberties, were generally and juſily 
believed to depend; and with unexampled cagerneſs and aſſiduity of folly 


| had ſolicited the friendſhip of a nation, whoſe views and intereſts ſtood in 


direct oppoſition no leſs to thoſe of England than of the houſe of Auftria.” 
Mr. Horace Walpole, brother to the Miniſter, and much employed and 

confided in by him in all foreign tranſactions, and who had been the chief 
negotiator of this treaty, undertook to obviate all objections to it in a 
ſtudied and elaborate harangue, in which he explained to the Houſe at 
great length the different ſituations and intereſts of the principal States of 
This Miniſter 
aſſured the Houfe, © that the conſtant» care and endeavor of his Majeſty, 
fince his happy acceſſion to the throne, had been to ſecure the tranquillity 
of Chriſtendom, to promote the honor and intereſt of his kingdoms, and 
ſettle the balance of power in Europe on a ſolid foundation. With theſe 
great and laudable views, he ſaid, bis Majeſty had aſſumed the character 
both of mediator and- guarantee of the Barrier Treaty concluded in 1715, 
and of the convention by which it was fubſequently confirmed between the 
Emperor and the States. Actuated by the ſame motives, he had in 1716 
figned a defenſive alliance with the Emperor, and in 1717 another with 
the Moſt Chriſtian King and the S:ates-General. In order to fortify theſe 


treaties, and more effectually to ſecure the repoſe of Europe, the King had 


in 1718 made a convention with his Moſt Chriſtian Majefty, for propoſing 


ultimate conditions of peace between the Emperor and Spain; and alſo 


between his Imperial Majeſty and the then King of Sicily. That this 
treaty was followed, after a very ſhort interval, by a treaty of alliance be- 
tween: the Emperor, the King of Great Britain, his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, and the Republic of Holland'; whence this treaty derived its popular 
appellation of the Quadruple: Alliance. That within a few months the 
King of Sicily was admitted as a party to this treaty; and at length the 
King of Spain bimſelf x was compelled to accede .to the terms Git, which 
was mainly owing to the generous aſſiſtanoe his Britannie Majeſty gave 
to the Emperor in the Mediterranean; that the remaining points in diſ- 


pute between their Lnperial and Catholic Majeſties were referred to the 
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deciſion of a Congreſs opened at Cambray. After an unſucceſsful ne- BOOK II. 


gotiation of three years, the Congreſs was ſuddenly diſſolved, upon advice 
that the Emperor and King of Spain had adjuſted their differences, by a 


ſeparate treaty concluded at Vienna. That this unexpected event had 
occaſioned no little ſurmiſe and alarm; and had raiſed jealouſies which a 


more perſect knowledge of this tranſaction had fully juſtified. That this 


treaty of peace was followed by a treaty of commerce, the principal object 


of which was the eſtabliſhment of an India Company at Oftend, in vio- 
lation of our rights, and to the ruin of our trade. That the remonſtrances 


made by his Majeſty's Miniſters at the Courts of Vienna and Madrid had 


been received by the Miniſters of his Catholic Majeſty with coldneſs, and 
by thoſe of his Imperial Majeſty with the utmoſt haughtineſs; inſomuch 


that they ſcrupled not to inſinuate, that if his Britannic Majeſty perſiſted 


in adopting reſolutions hoſtile to the Treaty of Vienna, his Imperial Majeſty 
would think himſelf diſengaged from the guarantee of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Crown of Great Britain, And they had even gone ſo far 
as to affirm, that ſuch meaſures might be attended with diſagreeable con- 
ſequences in relation to his Majeſty's dominions in Germany. Such how- 
ever was the firmneſs of his Majeſty, that no impreſſion could be made on 
him by theſe menaces ; nor was he by any ſuggeſtions to be deterred from 


concerting with other Powers the means of counteracting the ambitious 


views of this formidable alliance. And this was the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe there were juſt grounds to believe that this extraordinary and un- 


expected reconciliation was owing to the fixed and favorite purpoſe of the 


Houſe of Auſtria, of rendering the Imperial dignity hereditary in their 
family. In order to that, it might be /#ppo/ed that the Treaty of Vienna 
was to be cemented by a marriage between the Emperor's eldeſt daughter 


and the Infant Don Carlos. Who did not foreſee the fatal conſequences 
of this conjunction? The iſſue of ſuch a marriage might in time inherit, 


not only the Imperial crown, and the vaſt hereditary dominions of the 
Auſtrian family, but the entire monarchy of Spain with its appendages ; 
which would entirely overthrow the balance of power, and render the 
liberties of Europe wholly precarious. If this were not within the contem- 
n of theſe two mOBanghs, how would any one undertake to Sent 
| Ig for 
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BOOK TI. for the extenſive privileges beſtowed by the King of Spain, in contraven- 
—  mmnce? 
tion of his moſt ſolemn treatics with Great Britain, upon the Emperor's 


3720. 
FE fubjeQs in the Netherlands; or for the Emperor's ſo far forgetting bis ob- 
ligations to England and Holland, as to perſiſt in ſupporting the Oſtend 
Company, eſtabliſhed with no other view than to diſtreſs the maritime 
Powers? or for his engaging to aſſiſt the King of Spain in the recovery of 
Minorca and Gibraltar? In order to put à timely ſtop: to the progreſs of 
fuch alarming and dangerous deſigns, his Majeſty had, in his great w1/dom, 
entered into-a defenſive alliance with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the 
King of Pruſſia, to which ſeveral other Powers, and partieularly the States 
General, were invited to accede : that the grand deſign of this alliance 
was to maintain the tranquillity of Chriſtendom and the balance of power, 
and the reſpective rights and immunities of all nations, particularly thoſe 
relating to commerce: and that his Majeſty, ever attentive to the ſupport 
and protection of the Proteſtant intereſt, had engaged, by a ſeparate ar- 
ticle of tliis treaty, the Moſt Chriſtian King and the King of Praflia, who 
together with his Majeſty were guarantees of the Treaty of Oliva, con- 
cluded between the Crowns of Poland and Sweden, A. D. 1660, to inter- 
poſe in behalf of our diſtreſſed Proteſtant brethren in Poland; and to 
cauſe reparation to be made for what may have been done at Thorne, con- 
trary to the ſtipulations of that treaty. And he concluded with paſſing 
very laviſh encomiums on the wiſdom, vigilance, ſteadineſs, and reſolution 
of his 5 Majeſty, in the conduct of all theſe bhi SW important affairs. 


The Houſe, no doubt completely enlightened and witelackd yt the 
perſpicuity of this ſtatement and the force of theſe reaſonings, and ad- 
miring the beautiful harmony with which theſe complicated, multifarious 
and ſeemingly diſſonant treaties, alliances, and conventions, concurred in 

promoting the intereſt of Great Britain, with a ſingle eye to which they 
and ratified by were ſo demonſtrably concluded; voted by a- prodigious majority, viz. 285 
* againſt 107, an addrefs to the King, declaratory of the higheſt approbation 
of the Treaty of Hanover; and expreſſive of the unſeigned gratitude of the 
Houſe, for the meaſures ſo wiſely concerted by his Majeſty for obviating 


and diſappointing the dangerous views of the Emperor and the King oc 
Spain; 


* 
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Spain? and reprobating the treaty of commerce concluded between thoſe 


Powers, as © calculated for the entire deſtruction of the Britiſh trade; 


and aſſuring his Majeſty, that, in vindication of the honor of the Britiſh 


Crown, the Houſe will effectually ſtand by and ſupport his Majeſty againſt 


all inſults and attacks that any Power, in reſentment of the meaſures ſo 
_ wiſely taken, ſhalt make upon any of his Majeſty's territories, though 
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not belonging to the Crown of Great Britain. Whatever judgment 
may by Liſtoric impartiality, be formed of the general policy of the Eng- 


liſh Court reſpeQing foreign concerns, one part of the King's conduct 
alluded to by the Miniſter H. Walpole is entitled to indiſputable praiſe 
viz. his powerful interpoſition in behalf of the Poliſh Diſſidents, who, by 
various ſevere laws paſted againſt them, in the diet recently held at Grodno, 
in contravention of. the toleration eſtabliſhed by the Treaty of Oliva, 
ſuffered at this period moſt grievous oppreſſion. And there is good rea- 
ſon to believe; that in this inſtance the King was actuated not leſs by 


motives of generoſity and humanity than of policy. In a letter written 


in his own hand to the King of Poland, he ſtrongly urges the repeal of 
theſe oppreſſive laws, © that the Diſſidents may, as he expreſſes it, for 
the future enjoy their former liberty of conſcience, which cannot. be 
forced by any human power; and over which God hath reſerved to him- 
ſelf the 80LE COMMAND :”—a juſt and noble ſentiment, worthy. to be en- 


graven on the hearts of kings, and of all who are inveſted. with autho- 


rity in the management of human affairs, 
This unexpected revolution-in the political ſyſtem of Europe made by 
the Treaty of Vienna, was chiefly effected by the inſtrumentality of the fa- 
mous M. de Ripperda, a native of Holland; who, from the condition of a 
private gentleman, was advaneed, after the fall of Alberoni, to the rank of 
a Grandee of Spain, and ſucceeded to the poſt of Prime Miniſter. He was 
inſpired by a kindred genius, and proſecuted the ſame projects of aggran- 
dizement by different means. Finding the power of England the grand and 
perpetual obſtacle to the accompliſhment of his deſigns, he frequently in- 
dulged himſelf in very indiſcreet and paſſionate expreſſions of reſentment, 
and openly affirmed that the intereſts of Europe required the reſtoration of 
oy gs, z | | the. 
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the houſe of Stuart. After the concluſion of the Treaty of Hanover, he 


| hanghtily exclaimed, “ Well, well, we ſhall teach theſe petty gentlemen 
(meaning the Electors of Hanover and Brandenburg) to make treaties!” 


And he was frequently accuſtomed to ſay, that Cardinal Alberoni made 
a falſe ſtep, in ſending that fleet to Sicily which he ought to have ſent 
to England. In a memorial addreſſed by Colonel Stanhope“, the Britiſh | 


Miniſter at Madrid, to the Spaniſh Secretary of State, the Marquis de 
la Paz, at a ſubſequent period, heavy complaints are made of the inſolent 


diſcourſes of the Duc de Ripperda during his embaſly at Vienna: There 
can be no ſtronger proof (ſaid the Engliſh Miniſter) of their Catholic Ma- 
jeſties' approbation of M. de Ripperda's behaviour, than the great honors to 
which they promoted him, and the entire truſt they conferred upon him, 
at his return to Madrid. And as what he had given out at Vienna, rela- 


tive to Gibraltar, was verified by the peremptory demand of that fortreſs ; 


ſo from that time meaſures were taken, to make good what he had like- 
wiſe ſaid there, that the King ſhould be driven out of his dominions, and 
the Pretender placed upon the throne of Great Britain. It is freely leſt 


to the judgment of every impartial perſon, that he who declared there 


was a ſecret offenſive alliance, was actually Prime Miniſter to his Catholic 
Majeſty, who honored him with his entire confidence—that it was he 
who had himſelf made the Treaties of Vienna—that he never denied max- 


ing ſuch declaration, when it was publicly talked of; and that he was never 


diſowned in it by the King his maſter, who continued him a long time 
after in his ſervice ; nor was it ever alleged as one of the cauſes of his diſ- 
grace. The Spaniſh Miniſter, in reply, declares, “ that the King of 
Spain does not conſider himſelf as reſponſible for the vain and idle dif- 
courſes of the Duc de Ripperda, whoſe extravagancies had at length in- 
duced his Catholic Majeſty not only to diveſt him of his offices, but to 
ſecure the perſon of a miniſter as culpable as dangerous. But he acknow- 
ledged, that the Duc de Ripperda was juſtified in declaring, that the good 
correſpondence and friendſhip. of AG. and _ ws Os the 


* Aſerwards created Earl of E ; and who, on his return from this entalſy, ſuc- 
ceeded Lord Townſhend 1 in the poſt of Secretary of State. 
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ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, agreeably to the poſitive engagements of 


the King of England.“ This extraordinary man, after his diſgrace, eſcaped 


from the Tower of Segovia, where he was cloſely confined, and ſought 


for refuge in England, where he reſided three years in great pomp and 


fplendor. - But not finding his wild ſchemes and projects of revenge likely 
to beadopted by the Britiſh Court, he took a ſudden reſolution to offer his 
ſervices to Muley Abdalla, Emperor of Morocco, by whom they were 
received with eagerneſs; and embracing the Mahommedan faith, he was 


created a Baſſa and Prime Miniſter and Vizicr of the Empire. After ex- 


periencing divers viciſſitudes of fortune, he expired at Tetuan, October 
1737, profefling himſelf a true and ſincere penitent ; and being. received 
as ſuch into the boſom of the holy Catholic Church, in the communion 
of which he was originally educated ; though early in life he had abjured. 
the errors of Popery, and. embraced the Proteſtant faith, which he aſter- 
wards renounced on entering into the ſervice of Spain. On receiving ab- 
ſolution from a monk of Mequinez, he hecame, although previouſly. 


agoniſed with remorſe, calm and ſerene, and at laſt died with-cheerfulneſs 


and hope.—Such is the faſcination of the Roman Catholio religion. 


The political connection between Ruſſia and Sweden, ſo recently form- 
ed, was already much weakened by the unexpected death of the Czar, 


Peter the Great, January 1725; and the harmony between England and 
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the Great, 


Sweden was, in conſequence of that event, after an interval of buſy in- 


trigue and negotiation, completely reſtored. This monarch. muſt ever 


be regarded as the moſt extraordinary phenomenon of the age in which 
he lived. Previous to his acceſſion to the throne of his anceſtors, Ruſſia 


was ſcarcely known as an European power, except by her occaſional wars 
with Poland, and by the commercial intercourſe which ſhe maintained 
with England, through the medium of the remote port of Archangel, 


fituated at the extremity of the Frozen Ocean. PezTzr, who, by a rare 
conjunction of qualities, joined a moſt daring and ardent ſpirit of enter- 


priſe to a clear and ſolid judgment, early entertained the vaſt deſign of ei- 
vilizing his immenſe dominions—burning with ambition to occupy a.con- 
we and leading ſtation amongſt the Powers of Europe. With what: 

ſucceſs: 


His character. 
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ſucceſs he proſecuted and accompliſhed this grand project, it is foreign to 


the purpoſe of the preſent hiſtory to relate. After ſurmounting, by the 


inceſſant labor of thirty years, difficulties mſuperable to any other man, 


he lived to ſee himſelf in poſſeſſion of all which had engaged his wiſhes 


and his hopes—applauded as a hero, venerated as a legiſlator, By his 


conqueſts he had ſubjected various rich and populous provinces to his domi- | 


nion, and in the midſt of them he had built a magnificent city bearing the 


name of its founder, and which will atteſt to future and ſucceſſive ages the 


grandeur and ſublimity of his genius. He introduced diſcipline into his 
armies; he created a powerful navy; and in the room of Aſiatic igno- 


rance, prejudice, and barbariſm, he ſubſtituted the arts, the learning, the 


cuſtoms and manners of Europe. His ſyſtem of improvement and ag- 
grandiſement has been eagerly and invariably purſued by his ſucceſſors 
in the empire, and with a degree of ſucceſs which may reaſonably excite 


univerſal jealouſy and apprehenſion ; for to the rapid and unexampled 


inoreaſe of the power of Ruſſia no other European State bears a juſt or 
relative proportion *. tons 


* The travels of the Czar for the purpoſes of information and improvement are well 
known. In the winter of 1699 he paſſed ſeveral months in England, during which time 
Biſhop Burnet informs us that he waited often upon him, having directions from the King 
to offer him ſuch informations of our religion and conſtitution as he was willing to receive. 
The account tranſmitted to us of this great monarch by the learned Prelate is very curious 
and amuſing. © He is a man of a very hot temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
paſſion, He wants not capacity, and has a larger meaſure of knowledge than might be ex- 
peRed from his education, which was very indifferent. A want of judgment, with an inflabi- 


bit of temper, appear in him too often, and too evidently. He is mechanically turned, 


and ſeems defignea by nature rather to be a ſhip-carpenter than a great prince. This was his chief 
ſtudy and exerciſe while he ſtaid here, He told me he deſigned a great fleet at Aſoph, and 
with it to attack the Turkiſh Empire; but he did not ſeem capable of conducting ſo great a de- 


gn. He was diſpoſed to underſtand our doctrines; but he did not ſeem” defirous to mend mat- 


ters in Muſcovy. He is reſolute, but underſtands little of war; and ſcemed not at all inquiſi- 
tive that way,” —i. e. Doubtleſs he did not ſolicit information on this topic from the learned 
Prelate ; nor perhaps would he have queſtioned an Eugene or Marlborough upon any points of 
Church diſcipline or do&rine. Such was this Prelate's wonderful penetration into the deſigns 
and characters of men; and ſo juſt is the remark of M. Voltaire, © that the vulgar ſaw no- 
thing in this monarch but his groſs external demeanor, the effect of a neglected education— 
The LEGISLATOR, the CREATOR of a NEW EMPIRE, the GREAT MAN eſcaped them!“ 
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The King of England, alarmed at the great naval equipments of the BOOK II. 
Empreſs Catherine, upon whom the Imperial crown of the late Czar her 
huſband had by his will devolved, profefled, with great oſtentation of ge- 


neroſity, to feel an extreme apprehenſion leſt Sweden ſhould be eventually 


endangered by them. And though Sweden, clearly perceiving that Sleſ- 
wic was the real object of his ſolicitude, openly declared herſelf in perfect 
amity with Ruſſia; a ſtrong ſquadron under Sir Charles Wager failed, by 
order of the King of England, to/the Baltic, early in the year 1726, with 
expreſs directions not to ſuffer the Ruſſian fleets to leave their ports, till the 
Empreſs had obviated all ground of ſuſpicion by an explicit declaration of 
her pacific intentions. The Empreſs, though highly offended at this im- 
perious requiſition, proteſted, © that nothing was farther from her thoughts, 
than any deſign to diſturb the peace of the North—expreſling at the ſame 
time her aſtoniſhment, that ſhe had not received his Majeſty's letter until his 
fleet was at anchor before Revel ; a procedure totally inconſiſtent with the 
amity ſo long maintained between her kingdoms and the Crown of Great 
Britain,” That Ruſſia, at leaſt after the death of the Czar, was willing 
and defirous to maintain amity with Great Britain, and even with Hano- 
ver as connected with Britain, appears from the tenor of the negotiations 
carried on in the ſummer of 1 725; when the Czarina declared her readi- 


neſs to concede in all other points, provided Sleſwic were reſtored to the 


Duke of Holſtein, or an equivalent found for it. To this idea of an equi- 


valent the King of England profeſſed not to Get; but after much labo- 


rious diſcuſſion of this knotty point, no equivalent could be deviſed; 
though, had not Hanover been at this period the darling care of England, 
Bremen and Verden would probably have been deemed a very fit and com- 


modious one. 


Notwithſtanding the declaration of the Empreſs, Sir Charles Wager, 
who had been joined at Copenhagen by a Daniſh ſquadron, continued in 
his ſtation till the ſeaſon was too far advanced to admit of any farther 


naval operations. Thus provoked, the Czarina acceded in form to the 
Treaty of Vienna (Auguſt 1726). And the Government of Sweden, 
ith the naval power of England, and 
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perceiving Ruſſia unable to cop 
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BOOK II. feeling ſenſibly the operative influence of the golden ſbowers which now 

_ diffuſed themſelves in rich profuſion over that barren land, acceded,, 
March 1727, to the Treaty of Hanover“. Two other powerful ſqua- 

_ drons were alſo at this period fitted out at an immenſe expence, though, 
as far as appears, without any determinate object; and indicating only 
the jealous fears and reſtleſs ſurmiſes of the King of England: One of 
theſe, under the command of Sir John Jennings, with. a body of land- 
forces on board, cruized for a confiderable time off the coaſts of Spain, to. 


1726. 


* In conſequence of the unlimited votes of credit paſſed by the Commons in 1726 and 
172), it appears that the ſum of 4.35,0001. was expended during thoſe two years in ſecret ſer- 
vices, neceſſary, to adopt the language of Parliament, “ to fulfil and perfect his Majeſty's en- 
gagements for ſecuring the peace of Europe.” In the month of June 1726, when the Bri- 
tiſh fleet was actually in the Baltic, Mr, Poyntz, Ambaſſador at the Court of Stockholm, 
preſented a MEMORIAt to that Court, declaring, © That his Britannic Majeſty, always at- 
tentive to preferve the peace of the North, had no ſooner concluded the Treaty of Hanover 
but he had communicated it to Sweden, and. defired its acceſſion thereto—that- it: was with 
great concern he ſaw this negotiation lengthened out to above ſix months, and that in the 

mean time Sweden had entered into engagements with other powers (alluding to the acceſ- | 
ſion of the Emperor, April 1726, to the Treaty of Stockholm of February 1724); not- 
withſtanding which, his Majeſty, fearing theſe delays ſhould endanger Sweden, to ſhew his 
exactneſs in fulfilling his engagements and his attention to the ſuccor of Sweden, was willing 
to put that Crown in poſſeſſion of the good fruits of its acceſſion, even before it had acceded, 
by ſending a powerful ſquadron inte the Baltic <vithout any requiſilion thereoſ—that the Britiſh 
Admiral had been preſented to his Swediſh Majeſty, to aſſure him, that if he thought himſelf 
in any immediate danger from the armament of his neighbors, he was in that caſe to concert 
meaſures with his Majeſty for the defence of Sweden; but that while the ſaid Admiral conti- 
nued at Stockholm, his. Swediſh Majeſty had graciouſly anſwered in writing, THAT Havins 
A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA, HE, THOUGHT HIMSELF IN NO DANGER FROM 
THENCE,—lIf after the departure of the Engliſh fleet any misfortune ſhould happen to Swe-. 
den for want of timely. precautions, it is hoped ſuch misfortune will not be imputed to his 
Britannic Majeſty.. And the Ambaſſador concludes. with ſaying, that his Majeſty cannot 
imagine that the fear of danger ought not to be a ſuſſicient inducement to guard againſt thoſe 
dangers z nor that the looſe and uncertain hopes of future advantages from Ruſſia can afford 
a reaſonable motive to reject the friendſhip of thoſe Powers which have ever been the ſupport 
of Sweden ; nor that thoſe imaginary and inſidious promiſes can be balanced againſt a clear 
and net ſubſidy of 100,000 ducats per month, to commence from your Majeſty's acceſſion to 
the Treaty of Hanover, and with a proſpect of more conſiderable aſſiſtance in caſe of need.” 
| Surely the graveſt counſellor. in the ſenate of Sweden mult have found it difficult to read this 
Memorial with. a ſerious countenance; for who ever heard, before, of an armament ſent out 
1 of pure good- will to reſcue a nation from the danger of its own alliances? | 


the 
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the great conſternation of the inhabitants, but attempted no act of hoſti- 
tity. Another fleet under Rear-Admiral Hoſier ſailed for the Weſt-In- 
dies, with orders to block up the galleons in the Spaniſh harbors; or to 
capture them, in caſe they ſhould preſume to venture out. But his in- 
fiructions authorizing no farther or more dire act of hoſtility, and the 


Spaniards having reconveyed, on the firſt intelligence of this armament, 


their treaſures from Porto Bello to Panama, this gallant officer was com- 
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pelled to remain inactive in his ſtation till the greater part of his men, and 


at length the Admiral himſelf, periſhed deplorably by the diſeaſes of that 
deſtructive climate, This fleet, which had at the firſt excited univerſal 
terror, continued in thoſe ſeas till it became the jeſt and ſport of the 


Spaniards, who, perceiving the reſtrictions they labored under, ventured in 
open defiance of the Engliſh to ſeize on the effects of the South-Sea Com- 


pany at La Vera Cruz. And the Commander is indeed faid to have fallen 
a ſacrifice, not ſo much to epidemical ſickneſs as to the corroſion of cha- 


grin and diſappointment *. The ſhips alſo were ſaid to be ruined by the 
worms; 


* There is ſomething wonderfully pictureſque and ſtriking in the 3 of the famous 


popular ballad of © Hoſier's Ghoſt,” written by the author of Lroxipas, on the ſubſe- 
quent conqueſt of Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon. The Engliſh ſquadron, « all glorious 
from the Spaniards' late defeat,” is ſuppoſed to be moored in the dead of night oppoſite to 
the caſiles ſtyled the Baſtimentos, when the apparition ariſes ſuddenly out of the ſea, ac- 
companied by a train of ſpectres uttering ſhrill and mournful ſhrieks, and with looks clouded 
by ſorrow © frowning on the hoſtile ſhore.” The reader of imagination and taſte will par- 
don the inſertion of the following ſtanzas : | 


On them gleam'd the moon's wan luſtre, 

When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 
His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 

Riſing from the watery grave. | DS 

O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 7 
Where the Burford rear'd her fail, 

With three thouſand ghoſts beſide bin 

And in groans did Vernon hail? 


« See theſe mournful ſpectres ſweeping 
Ghaſtly o'er this hated wave, - 333 
Whoſe wan cheeks are ftained with weeping ! ! 
Theſe were Engliſh Captains brave. 
2 2 ; 
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worms; and loud and general complaints were made in England of the: 
improvident and wanton waſte of lives and moncy in this unaccountable: 
and diſaſtrous expedition. ” 


During the ſeſſion of the preceding year, 1725, the Earl. of Maccles-- 
field, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, was impeached, by the 
Houſe of Commons, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, upon the ground 
of his having made unuſual and exorbitant profits from the ſale of places 
—as alſo from the abuſe of his truſt, as general. guardian of the perſons 


and eſtates of orphans and Junatics ;. and, after a.trial of twenty days, he 


was convicted by the Peers, and ſentenced to pay a fine of 30,000). and 


| to impriſonment in the Tower till the ſame was paid. A memorable ex- 


ample of the upright and impartial. adminiſtration. of criminal juſtice in 
Great Britain. He was ſucceeded in the Chancellorſhip by Sir Peter 
King, created Baron King of Ockham in Surry, who had acquired great 
and deſerved reputation in his former ſtation of Lord Chief Juſtice of Eu- 


Fd 


at - ——_—_— 
4 
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- 


Mark thoſe numbers pale and horrid : 
Thoſe were once my ſailors bold! 
Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead; 

While his diſmal tale is told! 


Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy ſucceſsful arms we hail ;. 
But remember our ſad ſtory, 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiſh, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain !* 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 
Not in glorious battle ſlain ! 


Hence, with all my train attending, 
From their oozy tombs, below. 
Thro' the hoary foam aſcending. 
Here I feed my conſtant woe. 
Here, the Baſtimentos viewing, 
We recall our ſhameful doom; 
And, our plaintive cries renewing, ; 
Wander through the midnight gloom?” 
| gland. 
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gland. But to this new and more elevated employment his talents were 
not deemed equally adapted: and on his reſignation the Great Seal was 
eonſigned to Lord Talbot, a nobleman of the higheſt mental accompliſh- 
ments, of profound profeſſional knowledge, and whoſe private life was the 
mirror of every virtue. His death, which moſt unhappily took place ſoon 


after his adyancement, in the vigor of his age, was honored with the 
deepeſt expreſſions: of national veneration and ſorrow. He was ſucceeded 


by Sir Philip Yorke, Lord Chief Juſtice of England, created Baron Hard- - 


wick, who preſided in the Court of ndern with high reputation no leſs 
than ninetcen years. h 5 


At this ode the King revived the antient order X Knights of the 
Bath—an inſtitution which affords a cheap and honorable recompenſe to 
men who have merited of the public, ſo long as ſuch diſtinctions retain in 
the public eſtimation their preſent artificial and ideal value X. 


9 5 0 25 : | . 
The Parliament of Great Britain being convened January 1727, the 


King informed the two Houſes “ that the alliance offenſive and defenſive 
concluded between Spain and the Emperor had laid the foundation of a 
moſt exorbitant and formidable power a power levelled againſt the 
deareſt intereſts and privileges of the Engliſh nation, which muſt either 

ſurrender Gibraltar to Spain, and acquieſce in the Emperor's uſurped ex- 
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ercife of commerce, or reſolve vigorouſly to defend their undoubtedꝰ 


rights. He aſfured them that it was a ſecret article of this alliance to 
place the Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain; and that Ruſſia 
was actuated by the ſame views, which ſhe had however been prevented 
from taking any ſteps to accompliſh by the recent operations of the Bri- 
tiſh fleet in the Baltic. Two other: ſquadrons, he ſaid, had been, alſo 
equipped, the advantage and glory accruing to the nation from which ſuf- 
ficiently ſpoke their praiſe —And he coneluded with informing them, that 
the King of Spain had actually ordered his Ambaſſador to quit the king- 


To attempt with hilolopbical be to expoſe the frivolouſnels of theſe diſtinQions, 


were © to reaſon too a 


« Thele little things are great to little Man.” 
8 3 dom, 
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dom, leaving a memorial containing a formal demand for the reſtitution 
of Gibraltar.” The Commons, in reply to his Majeſty's ſpeech, voted a 


moſt loyal and zealous addreſs, expreſſing © their determination to ſtand 
by and ſupport his Majeſty with their tives and fortunes againft all his 


enemies; and engaging not only cheerfully and effectually to raiſe the 


ſupplics neceſſary for the preſent exigency, but to enable his Majeſty to 
make good his engagements with his allies, in order to preſerve the ba- 
lance of power in Europe and the undoubted rights of the Crown of Great 
Britain,” In vain was it urged by the patriots in oppoſition, « that it was 
ſufficient on this occaſion to return thanks to his Majeſty for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech, and appoint a day for taking it into conſideration, with- 
out precipitately pledging themſelves to ſupport meaſures, the rectitude 


and wiſdom of which they had as yet been furniſhed with no means to 


aſcertain ; that the addreſs implied an approbation of meaſares taken to 


prevent dangers. But Huld this be done with propriety without know- 


ing of what nature thoſe meaſures were, or whether the dangers alleged 


were imaginary or real ? On this occaſion they ſaid the advice of the 
Houſe might be quite as neceſſary as its ſupport ; that the queſtion of 
peace and war was the moſt momentous which could fall under the cog- 


nizance of that aflembly ; that it was incumbent upon them not raſhly to 
decide, but maturely to deliberate ; and for this purpoſe it was neceſſary 
that thoſe papers which could alone elucidate and eſtabliſh the facts ſtated 


in his Majeſty's 7 OY ſhould be laid before them.” Sir William Wynd- 


ham remarked, © that of late years our councils had been in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual fluctuation ; that, Penelope-like, we were continually weaving and 
unravelling the ſame web—now raiſing, now depreſſing, the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and engaging in ſucceſſive quarrels with every power 
of the continent, under the pretence of preſerving the balance of Eu- 


rope.” It was aſked by Mr. Hungerford, by what fleets the Pretender 


was to be convoyed to England ; and whether he propoſed to embark on 


the floating iſland of Galliver—a ſcheme which ſeemed not more chi- 


merical than the other circumſtances of this romantic tale. He hoped 
that matters were not yet carried to ſuch deſperate lengths but that means 


of accommodation might be found without engaging the nation in a war, 
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which could only prove an aggravation of misfortunes.” Sir Thomas 
Hanmer declared, © that if the dangers which this nation was now ſaid to 
be threatened with, were ſo real and fo imminent as ſome pretended, he 


would be one of the foremoſt in recommending ſpeedy and vigorous reſo- 
kitions. But he acknowledged his incredulity ; theſe dangers appeared 


to him mere phantoms, diſtant and almoſt indiſcernible. And as to the 
Pretender, though his name might be converted to a political uſe. by 
foreign princes, in order to frighten and alarm. us, his intereſt was never 
ſo low, nor his party ſo deſpicable, as at preſent ; and all mention of him 
in this day's debate ought to be left entirely out of the queſtion. He con- 
feſſed himſelf extremely apprehenfive that the acquiſition of certain 
foreign dominions had ſown. the ſeeds which had now produced theſe di- 
viſions and diſturbances, which menaced Europe with a general war ; and. 
that we had involved ourſelves in our preſent difficulties by comeL- 
 ANCES, unaccountable on any poſſible ground connected with the national 
intereſts ; or which could be dictated by any other motive than the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe acquiſitions.” Theſe reaſonings, however, were too weak to 
have the leaſt influence on the decifion of the Houſe; and the addreſs 


was carried on the diviſion by a majority of 251 againſt 8 1 voices. In the 
Houſe of Peers the oppoſition of Lord Bathurſt was peculiarly eloquent: 
and ſpirited. His Lordſhip aſſerted © the probability, notwithſtanding the 


alliances recently formed, that England would eventually have a war to 
ſupport againſt two of the greateſt potentates of Europe; that the indiſ- 
creet or violent expreſſions of the Duc de Ripperda were ſurely no juſt 
ground of war, when they had been ſolemnly diſarowed by his Catholic Ma 
jeſty; that the nation was loaded with: a debt of fifty. millions, and that 
a war muſt ſoon inevitably exhauſt its remaining reſources. He faid that 
he was neither in the French, nor Spaniſh, nor German intereſts—but a 
true Engliſhman ; and fo long as he had the honor to fit in that Houſe, he 
would ſpeak and act for the good of his country. What, ſaid he, my Lords, 
can we get by a war if it be a ſucceſsfub one? I will fay it in one word: 
Nornixe. What can we loſe if it be unproſperous? I will ſay it in one 
word, in a ſyllable: ATL.“ Seventeen Peers entered their proteſt againſt. 
the reſolution of the majority, that the meaſures his Majeſty had thought: 
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fit to take were honorable, juſt, and neceſſary. The demand of the King 
of Spain, mentioned in the ſpeech from the throne, and alluded to by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, was founded upon what his Catholic Majeſty affected 
to conſider as a poſive engagement of the King of England himſelf; who, 
in order to facilitate the accompliſhment of the purpoſes which were at 
that time the objec of negotiation at the Court of Madrid, had, in a letter 
written in his own hand to the King of Spain, flattered that monarch with 
the idea of this reſtitution ; avhich was afterwards, in conſequence of the 
indignation excited by the mere ſuggeſtion of this project to the Houſe of 


Commons, laid aſide as wholly impracticable; not however without leay- 
ing an apparent ſtain, or at leaſt caſting a certain ſhade, upon the honor of 


the King“. Such was the umbrage given by the King's ſpeech to the 
Court of Vienna, that M. de Palm, the Imperial Refident at London, was 


or dered BY the es to preſent a remonſtrance to the Britiſh Court, 
| framed 


* Of this 5 letter from the King of England to the * of Spain, the following ; 
is a tranſlated copy from the French original ;— | 


& SIR, MY BROTHER, | 
“I nav learned with great ſatisfaction from the report of my Ambaſſador at your Court, 
that your Majeſty is at laſt reſolved to remove the obſtacles that have for ſome time delayed 
the entire accompliſhment of our union. Since, from the confidence which your Majeſty ex- 


preſſes towards me, I may look upon the treaties which have been in queſtion between us as 


re-eſtabliſhed, and that accordingly the inftruments neceſſary for carrying on the trade of my 
ſubjects will be delivered out; I do no longer heſitate to aſſure your Majeſty of my readineſs 
to ſatisfy you with regard to your demand touching the reſtoration of Gibraltar, promiſing 
you to naake uſe of the firſt favorable opportunity to regulate this article with the conſent 
of my Parliament. And to give your Majeſty a farther proof of my affection, I have or- 
dered my Ambaſſador, as ſoon as the negotiation with which he has been charged ſha'l be 
finiſhed, to propoſe to your Majeſty new engagements ts be entered into in concert and jointly 
with France, ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture, not only for ſtrengthening our union, but 
allo for ſecuring the tranquillity of Europe. Your Majeſty may be perſuaded that I on my 
part will ſhew all facility imaginable, promiſing myſelf that you will do the ſame, for ne. mu- 
tual benefit of our Bingdoms being moſt perfectly, 
6 Sir, my Brother, 
| « Your Majeſty's good Brother, 

June 1, 1721. | «GEORGE, X. 


To the K ing of Spain, Monſieur my Brother.” 
| * ut 


je 
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& * calumoious miſrepreſentations, and with hazarding aſſertions void of all 7 


le affirmed that there was no gffen/ive alliance ſubſiſting 
betweed le Imperial and Spaniſh Crowns; that the article relating to te 
Pretender was an ABSOLUTE NULLITY and that the reſtitution of Gi- 
braltar, however juſt the claim of the King of Spain, was foreign to the 
purpoſe of the treaty.” The two Houſes: expreſſed, in a formal addreſs to 
the throne; their indignation at the inſolence of this memorial; which they 
ſtyle an extravagant inſult upon his Majeſty, and a preſumptuous and. vain 
pate inſtil into the minds of his faithful ſubjects a diſtruſt of his 
royal word. As no poſitive evidence has however yet been adduced to 
confirm the aſſertions of the King of England, it is probable that the intel- 
ligence received reſpecting this political myſtery did not merit that implicit 
credit which, prediſpoſed by the credulity of habitual apprehenſion and 
ſuſpicion,” the Court of London appears to have given to it—although 
Lord Townſhend heſitated not to declare in the Houſe of Lords, © that 
if the ſafety of the State permitted to lay the advices in poſſeſſion of Go- 
vernment before the Houſe, their Lordſhips would no more queſtion the 
certainty of ſuch an article than if they had been preſent at the figning of 
1 : On the other add; Count Palm in his memorial declares, that 


"Io os td the chief, was not. the ſole ah upon « ch the King of Spain reſted 
his claim of reſtitution. Towards the concluſion of Lord Stair's embaſſy at Paris, Lord 
Stanhope went over to France charged with a ſecret commiſſion, And the Cardinal Dubois, 
after his departure, informed the Ambaſſador, © that Lord Stanhope had given a verbal pro- 
miſe to the Regent, or at leaſt what the Regent underftood as ſuch, for the reſtoration of 
Gibraltar—that the Regent, thus authorized, had poſitively and formally aſſured the King of 
Spain that Gibraltar ſhould be reſtored ; and that the honor of his Highneſs as well as that 

of the King was now engaged for its. accompliſhment, and that a failure in this point might 
be attended with diſaſtrous conſequences,” — That Lord Stanhope ſhould be empowered to 
offer an abſolute ceſſion of Gibraltar is, however, not credible; as the King of England 
himſelf acknowledges in his letter to the King of Spain the conſent of Parliament to be 
neceſſary; and the prejudices of the kingdom with regard to Gibraltar were far too great 
and obvious to admit the ſuppoſition that this conſent- could be at any time believed eaſily 
attainable. It is probable, therefore, that the offer was made by the Engliſh Court chiefly - 
to amuſe, though the King and his Miniſters were certainly not averſe to the ſurrender of: 
this invidious conqueſt, Vide Hardwicke State Papers. 
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BOOK IT. his Imperial Majeſty was ſtruck with the utmoſt aſtoniſnment tliat the 
19274 King of Great Britain could ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed upon to declare 

from the royal throne to that moſt renowned nation, as certain and un- 
doubted fads, things abſolutely void of all ſoundation. - And the Am! 
bafſador declares that his Imperial Majeſty has expreſsly authoriſed aii 
commanded him moſt ſolemnly to affirm in lis name, and upon his Im. 
perial word, that there exiſts no ſeoret article or convention whatſoever | 
which contains or can tend to prove the leaſt tittle of what has been al- 
leged.” And in another part of this famous memorial he proteſts *©-that 
there exiſts not even a pretence to-ſay that this treaty can be grievous or 

| hurtful to a nation for which his Imperial Majeſty has the greateſt affec- 
tion and eſteem, and whoſe glorious exploits and important ſuccors no time 
will efface out of his memory.” The Emperor was believed to be en- 
vious of the power and grandeur of the houſe of Lunenburg ſinde its 
acceſſion to the throne of Great Britain, to a degree which the zealous 
and uniform attachment of the princes of that houſe to the intereſts of 
the Imperial family could never ſoſten. But that he ſhould feriouſly liſten = 
to any propoſals from the Court of Madrid in fuvor of the | houſe. .of 

Stuart, from whoſe gratitude he had little to expect, and from wboſe 
deeply-rooted animoſity and revenge he might eventually have every 
thing to fear, carries with it the face of great improbability. Highly re- 
ſenting nevertheleſs the conduct of the King of England, and conſider- 
ing bimſelf as abandoned by the Treaty of Hanover, he had ir in the courſe 
of the preceding year (April 1726) acceded to the ſecret. article of the 
Treaty of Stockholm; from which æra the exorbitant power of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and the danger to which the balance of power and the liber- 
tics of Europe were conſequently expoſed, had become the faſhionable 
theme of declamation 1 in the Court and Parliament of Great Br ifain. _ 


„ With the Wen alſo was tranſinitted Lint — A ee tha th 
Chancellor Count Zinzendorf to Count Palin, expreſsly commanding him, 
in the name of his Imperial Majeſty, after preſenting the memorlal to the 
King of Great Britain, to. publiſh it, together with the letter annexed, 


' for the information of the Britiſh nation, The Chancellor dana 
affums 
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the Emperor and Spain; and to make the Parliament approve the precipi- 
tate and burdenſome meaſures 4vhich the Government has taken for private 
ends too well-known. —That on the firſt report of theſe falſe ſuppoſitions, 
the Emperor and the King of Spain, in order to filence them, propoſed 
a formal act de non,offendendo, into which all the contracting parties of the 


179 


firms in this letter te that it is eaſy to ſee-that the ſpeech was made for BOOK II. 
no other purpoſe but to exeite the nation to a rupture and open war with 


none 


Treaties of Vienna and Hanover might enter, till ſuch time as a definitive 


agreement might have taken place; but that this propoſition was rejected. 
Hle ſays, that the articles of the Quadruple Alliance are expreſsly and 
publicly laid down as the unalterable baſis of the treaty of Vienna; and 
that to affirm, that by a ſecret pact concluded at the ſame time engage- 
ments haue been entered into by their Imperial and Catholic Majeſties 


repugnant to the ſame, is an -outraggous inſult to the majeſty of the two 


contracting powers, ho have a right to demand a reparation proportion- 


ed to the enormity of the affront ; and that the high contracting parties 


had no other view: than that of making peace between themſelves, with- 
out injuring any one Ele,” The allegations contained in this letter and 
memorial ſerm bnt too well ſounded; but the intemperate language of 
theſe papers gave higb and juſt offence: and Mr. Shippen, Mr. Hunger- 
ford, Sir William Wyndham, and all the leaders of Oppoſition in Parlia- 
ment, warmly-concurred in the addreſs preſented to the throne on this oc- 
cafion ; and which paſſed the Houſe without a diſſentient vote. And an 


order was ſent to M. de Palm, fignifying © that the ſaid Palm having de- 


livered into the hands of his Majeſty, at his late audience, a memorial 


highly injurious to the honor and dignity of his crown, and havi ing alſo 


publicly diſperſed the ſame with a letter ſrom the Count de Zinzendorf 


to him the ſaid Palm, ſtill more inſolent than the memorial, his Majeſty 
looked upon him no longer as a public wee and A NUR. forth-- 
"Ine ere mates nge ee NI rite ara be 5 0 
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fore the end of the ſeffion, the King informed the Parliament that the 
fortreſs of Gibraltar was actually befieged. The ſorces of Great Britain 
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were augmented by ſea and land. Thirty thouſand Swedes, Danes, and 
Heſſians, were taken into Britiſh pay. And amongſt other more "uſual 
ways and means of providing the ſupplies called for on this occaſion, the 
King was empowered, by a'clauſe of appropriation in one of the revenue 


bills of the year,“ to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for making 
good the expences and engagements which had been or ſh 


hould be made 
before the 25th of September next, for the purpoſes of eſtabliſhing the 


ſecurity of commerce, and reſtoring the tranquillity of Europe.“ And 


it was in vain urged, “that this mode of aſking and granting ſupplies was 
in the higheſt degree unparliamentary—that ſueh an unlimited power 


_ ought never to be given under a free government—that ſuch confidence 


in the Crown might be attended, through the influence'of evil miniſters, 


with the moſt dangerous confequences—that no proviſion” was made for 


the reſponſibility of thoſe entruſted with the diſpoſal of this money that 
the conſtitution could no otherwiſe be preſerved,” than by a ſtrict adher- 
ence to the eſſential parliamentary forms of granting ſupplies upon eſti- : 
mates, and of appropriating thoſe ſupplies to ſervices and occaſions: pub- 
licly avowed, and judged neceſſary and that ſuch an unwarrantable de- 
legation of authority transfers that diſcretion to the Crown which can 


with ſafety be veſted in the Legiſlature alone.” The ſum of 370,000! 
iſſued in Exchequer bills, was alſo charged on the ſurplus produce of 


certain duties appertaining to the Sinking Fund, towards the expences 
of the war, notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition of Sir Joſeph Jekyl 
and Mr. Pulteney, who demonſtrated how eſſentially the efficacy of the 
fund would, by ſuch a practice, be impaired. The latter of theſe gentle. 
men in particular affirmed, « That by charging new loans upon old 
and appropriated ſurpluſes, the public were groſsly deceived ; that by 
theſe expedients to put off the evil day, taxes would be perpetuated ; 
and that notwithſtanding the great merit aſſumed by the inventors of this 
boaſted ſcheme of redemption, the national debt had really increaſed 
ſince the ſetting up of that pompous project.“ This inſidious alienation 
of a fund hitherto regarded as ſacred was the more remarkable, as the 
Houſe of Commons, in reply to the ſpeech from the throne, ex preſsly 
recommending to their attention the ſtate of the Sinking Fund, had 
£6 ſaid— 
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ſaid And that all who wiſh well to the peace and quiet of your Ma- 
jeſty s government may have the ſatisſaction to ſee that our preſent neceſſi- 


ties ſhall make no interruption i in the progreſs of that deſirable work, of 
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gradually reducing the national debt, we will conſider of the moſt proper 


method for. immediately applying the produce of the Sinking Fund to the 
uſes for which it was ſo wiſely contrived, and to which it ſtands now ap- 
propriated.“ The Court having now-carried all its meaſures by. great and 
deciſive majorities, the Parliament. was prorogued May 1 5, 1727. 


Sir John Norris at this time failing with a powerful flect to the Baltic 


was joined by a Daniſh ſquadron. But the Czarina dying at this critical 


juncture, and the politics of the Court of Peterſburg ſuſtaining another 
unexpected change, the armament became happily uſeleſs. Meantime, 
through the active and ſeaſonable intervention of the Court of Verſailles 


—reluCtant to carry matters to farther extremity againſt the Emperor, 


while ſupported by Spain, whoſe friendſhip ſhe was ſolicitous to recover— 
preliminary articles of accommodation were figned, May 1727, by the 
miniſters of all the belligerent powers ; who, though much exaſperated 
againſt each other, were actuated by no motives of ſufficient weight to 
induce them to involve anew all Europe in the horrors of a general war. 
Theſe articles imported, that hoſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe ; that the 


Articles of 
accommoda- 


tion ſigned. 


. 


charter of the Oſtend Company ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years; aud 


that a congreſs ſhould be opened in four months, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
| afterwards transferred to Soillons, to ſettle the terms of a final paciti- 


cation 7. ag pn yer 5 TT 5 


The King of Eogland demea at N to es e al hiv'n po- 


litical difficulties; and if we cannot always applaud the juſtice or the wiſ⸗ 
dom of his counſels, it muſt at leaſt be acknowledged, that they were en- 


forced with an extraordinary degree of vigor and ſucceſs. . A fair” pro- 
| oor of peace and tranquillity now emed to open; and 0: oy em- 


* 8 ſcrioully 888 did Wan enter into the v views of England, | or rather of Ha- 
nover, at this crilis, for the abaſement of the houſe of Auſtria, that ſhe had actually en · 
gaged for the payment of an annual ſubſidy to Denmark of 350,000 rix- dollars, for four 
Fears; and likewiſe of 50,000 ducats monthly to Sweden, to — from the ” or nd 
of her. acceſſion to the Treaty of 3 | 55 


Petey 
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BOOK 11. braced with his uffial eager mels this favorible opportunity of bergie un 
—— dctoral dominions, to which he ever retained a fond and partial attach- 


NOR ment, and by which he was ina degree not inferior revered and beloved. 
Vinberkiv at Greenwich, June 3. 1727, he landed in Holland on the 
| 7th, and immediately ſet out on his journey to Hanover. On the road be- 
CS tween Delden and Oſnaburg he was ſeized with a kind of lethargie para- 
lyſis; and feeling himſelf attacked by the ſtroke of death, he faid we the 
nobleman who accompanied him in the carriage, te fair de moi.” He 
appeared, however, extremely anxious ꝛ0 reach the capital of his do- 
minions; but on his arrival at the os of his brother, the Biſhop ,of 
_ King Oſnaburg, it was found impoſſible to proceed; and on Sunday the 1 ith 
of June 1727 he expired, in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reign—leaving iſſue by his conſort Sophia Dorothea, heireſs of the houſe 
of Zell,” George, ſucceſſor to the crawn, and a daughter, married, 5 
vions to the acceſſion of the Brunſwie family to the gg EAT 
F rederic William, King of Pruſſia, 


His characler. If this prince was not diſtinguiſhed for ſhioing ialeots or heroic virtues, 
much leſs can we diſcern, on a general review of his character, any re- 
markable deficiency of underſtanding or propenſity to vice. Acceting 
to the crown of Great Britain when far advanced in life; he ſeemed ever 
to conſider himſelf rather as EleQor than as King; and the influence and 
power of Great Britain were of little eſtimation in his eyes, when direct- 
ed to any other end than the aggrandiſement of his native country. With 
reſpect to the internal government of his kingdoms, the rectitude and 
benevolence of his intentions were always apparent; but he was, from 
the nature of his ſituation, compelled to throw himſelf into the hands of 
a party; and from the eaſineſs of his diſpoſition he was too often perſuaded 

to acquieſce in meaſures. which a more perfect acquaintance with the 
real ftate'of facts and opinions would have ſhewn to be as contrary to his 
intereſts, as there is reaſon to believe they frequently were to his inclina- 


tion A. In the view of Europe at t large, he ſuſtained the character of a. 
prudent, 


2 


„The following pleaſing trait of the characteriſtie good. naturg. of this monarch was com- 


muvicated by a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed literary taſte and knowledge. “ Soon after the 
2 | acceſſion 
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fects of the external ſyſtem af policy by which its counſels were jnflu- 
enced; we have ample reaſon, on the other hand, to expreſs our ardent 


wifhes, that the noble ſpeculative principles of government, and of liberty 


civil and religious, which: this: monarch was not only ready but anxious 

on all ogcaſions to avow, and by which the general tenor of his con- 
duct was regulated, may never ceaſe to be the diſtinguiſhing and favorite 
e Wi of the ae anc electoral * of Bü unswie. n 
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Ci 


gn it may ſuffice to obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the total neglect of 
the Court, and the violence of party rage, deſeriptivs of this as well as 


of the former reign, they continued to flouriſh in a very high degree; and 
we view with ſurpriſe, amidſt ſeenes of contention and turbulence, 2 


conſtellation of geniuſes ſhedding a peculiar luſtre over this period of 


Britiſh hiſtory. Scarcely had Lock, TEMrLE, and Dur pRN, the dew 
parting luminaries of the former age, ſunk below the weſtern ſky ; When 
ADD180N, SWIFT, Po, SHAFTESBURY and BoLIN GB ROKE aroſe in the 
eaſt. The writings of Addiſon, in particular, merit a moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and honorable mention. Amidſt the din of hoſtile and malignant fac- 


tions, they exhibit an almoſt cloudleſs picture of urbanity, candor, good 


ſenſe, and beneficence. The advantage which the community has reaped 


from the wide and almoſt boundleſs diffuſion of them, no power of 


calculation can aſcertain. And excluſive of their moral and political merit, 
his exquiſite delincations of life and manners will charm as long as our 
nation and language exiſt. In poetry, Pope roſe far ſuperior to all his 
contemporaries ; and if inferior to any in that mode of verification which 


acceſſion of George I. to the throne, the Ducheſs of Buckinghamſhire (natural daughter 


of James II.) was refuſed a paſſage in her carriage through St. James's Park. She in con- 
ſequence wrote a letter to the King, abuſing him in the groſſeſt language; affirming, that he 


was an uſurper—that ſhe had a better right to go through the Park than he, &c. &c. The 
- King, inſtead of being offended, only laughed, and ſaid, 0h la folle ! la folte.! qu'on Ia la fe 
Halen! and gave orders that ſhe ſhould have liberty of going through the Park at her pleaſure. 
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prudent, an able, and a ſurtunate prince. And if, in contemplating the BOOK II. 
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hiſtory of this reign, we have juſt cauſe to lament the weaꝶ neſſos „ 
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he choſe to adopt, he is inferior to Dryden alone. In wit, in harmony, 
and propriety, and, adverting to the Rape of the Lock at leaſt, in imagina- 
tion and fancy, his merit is of the higheſt claſs: but in the Epiſtle of 
Eloiſe only, perhaps, has he ſpoken the genuine language of paſſion, or 
penetrated the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. In the province of architec- 
ture, Gibbs and Kent, with unequal ſteps and at almoſt viewleſs diſtance, 
followed the celebrated Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; of whom the magnificent 
plan for rebuilding the city of London in 1666—an effort of genius 
which can never be contemplated without admiration and indignant re- 
gret—would have alone ſufficed to perpetiate the memory. And at this 
period the Engliſh ſchool of painting could produce, a Thornhill excepted, 

no greater artiſt than Jervas, whoſe name is indeed immortalized—not by 
the © warmth divine” of his own performances, but of © the yerſe eternal 
which embalms the dead.” During the courſe of this reign, Sir Isaac 
Nxwronx terminated his long career of life ; but his career of fame and 
glory will be coeval only with that of the world itſelf, whoſe laws he has 
Aeveloped and explained, with an energy and ſagacity wholly ſtupendous, 
and approaching, perhaps, the limits of ſupernatural intelligence. 
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Ae Jon of King Odds 2 cee of the ia Miniſters and 
Cyurtiers delineated. Civil Lift raiſed to 8o0, oool. Heſſfan, Swediſh, 
and Wolfenbuttle Subſidies. Prince of Wales arrives in England. Wiſe 
Government of Lord Carteret in Ireland. Victor Amadeus, King of Sar- 
dinia, reſigns his Crown. Death of Peter II. Czar of Muſcovy. Death 
of Pope Benedict XIIL—Succeeded by Clement XII. The Grand Seignor 
Achmet III. depoſed. Seffion of Parliament. Treaty of Seville reprobated. 
 Vehement Reſentment of the Court of Viema. Bill to prevent foreign 
Loans. Great Brilain embarraſſed on account of Bremen and Verden. 
Depredations of the Spaniards in the Weft Indies. Bill for carrying on 
Proceſſes at Law in the Engliſh Language. Bull to prevent the Tranſlation 
of Biſhops rejected. Treaty figned at Vienna between Great Britain and 
the Emperor. Bremen and Verden confirmed to Hanover. Remarks on 
the political Conduct of the Court of London. Guarantee of the Pragmatic 
 Sandtion—Conſequent Diſſalisfaction of France. Ineffeual Attempt to re- 
due the Standing Army. Character of Sir Robert Malpole— His Projects 
of Improvement in Revenue and Finance. Colony of Georgia ſettled. Bull 
impoſing Port Duties in America. Progreſs of the Diſputes with Spain. 
Oppoſition to the Standing Army revived. Mr. Shippen's peculiarly un- 
Vor. I. 5 B b N fortunate 
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fortunate Declaration. Sinking Fund openly robbed. Sir Robert Wal- 
 pole's Tobacco Exciſe Bill. Death of Auguſtus IT. King of Poland. Con- 
 fequent Hoſtilities on the Continent. Ineffeftual Attempt tu repeal the Sept- 
_ ennial A. Dangerous Motion of Ford Morpeth. Singularly. noble 
Conduct of the Earl of Scarborough. Place Bill maved by Mr. Sandys, and 
rejected. Extraordinary Vote of Credit moved by Sir Robert TValpole. 
Marriage of the Prince of Orunge— His Charafer, Hoſtile Inclination 
of the Court. Parliament averſe lo War. Subfidy tb Denmark ridiculed,, 
expoſed, and granted. Powerful Interpoſition of Great Britain in favor of 
Portugal. Motion for a Repeal of the Tt Art. Antient Statutes againſt _ 
Conjuration and IWitcheraft repeated. Origin and Progreſs of the Metho- 
difts. Remarkable Tumult in the City of Edinburgh. Marriage of the 
Prince of IWales. War between the Ruſſian. and Ottoman Empires. 
Vigorous Effort to reduce the Standing Army. - Whiggiſm and Toryiſm- 
contrafted. Bill for licenſing the Drama. Motion of Sir John Barnard 
for reducing the Intereſt of the Public Debt. Death of Arahbiſbop Wake. 
Succeſſion of Primates. Diſpute between Denmark and Hanover. King 
of Denmark ſubſidized. Hanover n Lord Curterets Iuvective 
W Hotes of Credit. 


N the arrival of an. expreſs from Ofnaburg with the intelligence of 
the death of the King, the new Monarch, aſſembling the Privy 
Council, commanded the members to be ſworn anew ; and declared to 
them his firm purpoſe to preſerve inviolate the Conſtitution in Church and 
State, and to cultivate thoſe alliances which his father had made with. 


foreign Princes. All the Great Officers of State were continued in their 


places; and it was at once apparent that the political ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 
by the late Kin g would ſuffer no eſſential alteration. The Prime Miniſter, 
Sir Robert Walpole, ſeemed even to poſſeſs an higher and more excluſive 


ſhare of favor and confidence than before. Lord. Townſhend, Secretary 


of State for foreign affairs, a nobleman not deſtitute of knowledge or 


| talents—open, generous, and fincere—was alone able for a time to pre- 
ſerve ſome degree of independent political conſequence : but finding the 
competition too unequal, and his power and influence rapidly on the 


wank, he retired—a ſtateſman cured of ambition to cultivate his paternal 
6 acres. 


* , 
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acres *, The Duke of Newcaſtle, his colleague, was a man illuſtrious by BOOK 111. 
his birth, affable and popular in his addreſs, liberal in his ſentiments, and =” 
magnificent in his expences. But his capacity was very inadequate to his 52 
elevated ſtation. With intentions diſintereſted and upright, his zeal and 
attachment to the houſe of Hanover too frequently prompted him to in- 
conſiderate compliances. And to oppoſe the meaſures of the Court, how- 
ever contrary to the intereſts of the nation, argued in his eſtimation cri- 
minal diſaffection to the King's perſon and government. Mr. Pelham, 
Secretary at War, and brother to the Duke, was eſteemed for his probity, 
reſpected for his talents, and beloved for his candor. The Earl of Cheſter- 
field, Ambaſſador at the Hague, and ſoon afterwards appointed Lord 
Steward, who ſeemed ambitious to form himſelf upon the model of Lord 
Bolingbroke, though he roſe not to an equality with that great and un- 
rivalled original, was at once a man of wit, of pleaſure, and of buſineſs. 
The high poliſh of his manners, approaching perhaps the verge of frivolity, 
indicated rather the accompliſhed courtier than the commanding ſtateſ- 
man; and left an impreſſion ſomewhat unfavorable to the ſolidity of his 
judgment, though his political opinions appear to have been uniformly 
clear and juſt. As a ſpeaker, his elocution was elegant, and his ſtyle 
flowing and chaſte; and his capacity, naturally excellent, was improved 
* get bierary- cultivation +. John Duke of of Angle was ane, 
5 beyond 


* A cotemporary poet of no :enoble fame has expend the praiſes of f this reſpeRtable 
| — in the 1 elegant lines: 2 | : 
—— „ TownsHrnD, whom all the world a mics, 
From all the world illuſtriouſly retires ; 
And calmly wand' ring in his Raynham roves, 
By lake, or ſpring, by thicket, lawn, or groves; i 
Where verdant hills, or vales, where fountains ftray, | | 
Charming each thought of idle pomp away; F 
Vnenvied views the ſplendid toils of State, 
In private happy, as in public great.” 


+ The character of this nobleman “ Stanhope in wiſdom as in wit Ache erbse been 
thought greatly to, reſemble that of -his maternal grandfather, the celebrated Marquis of 
_ Halifax. Amongſt the * State Maximsꝰ of the latter, i is an obſervation, which alone might 
ſerve as a proof that he has not been applauded without reaſon for his — ; 6 The 

B b 2 | prince 
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BOOK III. beyond all his cotemporaries, by an uncommon union of civil and military 
ws talents. He had ſignalized himſelf in the wars of Flanders under the 
Tate Duke of Marlborough, whilſt yet in early youth, by a ſagacity of 
5 conduct ſurpaſſing his years, and by a ſpirit of gallantry which roſe to he- 
roiſin. As Commander in Chief of the forces in North Britain, he was 
eminently inſtrumental in quelling the rebellion of 1715. And the firm 
and hereditary : attachment of his family to the principles of liberty and 
| whiggiſm rendered the name of Argyle dear to the majority of the people 
of Scotland, where his influence and popularity were almoſt boundleſs. 
His ſpeeches in Parliament were characterized by a. vehemence and 
energy, which rendered him, as a political adverfary, very formidable. 
He was not wanting in a very exalted idea of the importance of his ſervices 
and the luſtre of his talents, The high and lucrative offices which he 
held under the Crown he ſeemed to regard rather as what it were injuſtice 
to withhold, than favor to confer. He was imperious, paſſionate, and 
capricious, but honeſt, undiſguiſed, and magnanimous—troubleſome as a 
friend, but dangerous as an enemy. Lord Carteret was however, un- 
queſtionably, the only man connected with this Adminiſtration, of whoſe 
abilities the Premier could entertain any reaſonable jealouſy or appre - 
henſion. Dignified and even ſtately in his deportment, the habitual ſu- 
periority he appeared to aſſime was ſuſtained by an extraordinary energy 
of genius and extent of knowledge. Deeply verſed in the labyrinths of 
foreign politics, he at once diſcerned and. deſpiſed all the littleneſſes of 
that ſyſtem by which the Engliſh Court had. been. governed from the 
period of her conneQion with Hanover. Aſpiring in his views, reſolute 


1727. 
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prince is to take care that the greater part of the people may not be angry at the ſame time— 
for though the firſt beginning of their ill-humour ſhould be againſt one another, it will 
naturally end in anger againſt him,” And of his wit we have the fallowing excellent ſpecimen :- 
After the Revolution, in which the Marquis had borne a diſtinguiſhed part, many. abſurd ap- 
plications were made to him from perſons pretending great ſervices, for. his recommendation 
to poſts and places under the Government, which they were for the moſt part utterly un- 
qualified to fill. Being at laſt wearied with their importunities, he ſaid that he had fre- 
quently been told that the Roman republic had been laved by geele, out he never ace that 


thoſe geeſe were made. Conſuls.“ | 
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in his temper, and diverted by no inferior or collateral object from the 
purſuits of his ambition, he ſeemed by the potency of his alliance to me- 
nace n ae whom he N to honor with his ue 


1 


The entire Wade of the Civil Lit revenues, ede at a 


was, on the motion of Sir Robert Walpole, ſettled on the King for life, 


inſtead of the clear annual revenue of 700,000). granted to the late Mo- 


narch—not, however, without fome debate and oppoſition. The incor- 


rupt and inflexible Shippen obſerved, © That the ſum of 700,000]. was, 
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Civil Liſt in- 
creaſed to 
doo, oool. 


at the acceſſion of his late Majeſty, conſidered by all as an ample royal 


revenue; and it was to be hoped that in this reign many perſonal expences, 


particularly thoſe incurred in the frequent journeys to Hanover, would 
ceaſe. He affirmed, that the Civil Liſt revenue in the reign of the late 
Queen did not in general exceed the ſum of 550, oool., and that the Par- 
liament was called upon only once in a reign of thirteen years to pay the 
debts contracted in her civil government; and theſe were occaſioned by 
the unparalleled inſtances of her piety and generofity—eſpecially by her 


devoting 100,000]. per annum to the public ſervice during the war. But 
in the late reign 500,000]. had been twice voted for the diſcharge” of the 


Civil Liſt debts; and laſt ſeſſion, he ſaid; a ſum of 12 5/0001. was granted 
for purpoſes not yet explained: notwithſtanding which there was yet a 
debt of 609,000]. unaccounted for; and therefore he fappoſed contracted 
in a manner not fit to be owned, or ſwallowed up in the bottomleſs gulph 
of ſecret ſeryice. This amazing extravagance, he ſaid, had happened 


under the conduct of perſons pretending to ſurpaſs all their predeceſſors 


in the knowledge and care of the public revenue. But, inſtead of grant- 


ing any addition to the Civil Liſt, he ſhould move that the duties appro- 


priated to this purpoſe ſhould be continued to his Majeſty, ſo as to make 


up the clear yearly ſum of 700,0001.” The amendment, however, was 


rejected. by. a great majority ; ; and in lieu of i it, aà reſolution founded upon 
a royal meſſage delivered to the Houſe by Sir Paul Methuen, for ſettling 


the ſum of ee, Per ne e bee 3 the Queen, Aide _ 
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Heſſian, Swe- 
diſh, and Wol- 
fenbuttle ſub- 
ſidies. 


doms, and to keep in readingſs for his ſervice a corps of 5000 men during 


its conduct with relation to its intereſts abroad—that the navy was the 


ſuch extravagant expences *,” The Houſe was even prevailed upon, 


| ſpeech from the throne, of the abſolute neceſſity of continuing thoſe pre- 


| and Swediſh auxiliaries, and a ſubſidy of 100,000]. payable in four years to 
the Duke of Wolfenbuttle ; who, in return, took upon him to guaranty, 


zealous Whig, but one who carried not his. complaiſance to the Court ſo 


whatever gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures, they were repugnant to 


refuſed to affix the Great Seal to it, till ratified by Parliament, and the money actually voted. 
What,“ ſays an able political writer of the laſt reign, our! hiſtories may hereafter ſay of 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Parliament being diſſolved in Auguſt, a new Parliament was con- 
vened in January 2728, of which Arthur Onſlow, Eſq. was. choſen 
Speaker, and which ſeemed to vic, in all expreſſions of duty-and loyalty, 
with the moſt loyal of its predeceſſors. The King aſſured them, in his 


parations which had hitherto /ecured the nation ; the execution of the pre- 
liminaries, actually ſigned, having been retarded by unexpected difficulties, 
raiſed chiefly by the obſtinate oppoſition of the Court of Madrid, although 

the ratifications had been actually exchanged with the Emperor. The 
ſum of 280, oool. was therefore voted for the maintenance of the Heſſian 


by a formal treaty, to his Britannic Majeſty the poſſeſſion of his three king- 


the ſame term. This notable alliance occaſioned, however, ſome ſevere 
ammadverſions ; and Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Maſter of the Rolls, a firm and 


far as to abandon on any occaſion what he conceived to be the true in- 
tereſt of his country, in reply to Sir Robert Walpole, who had launched 
out into the higheſt praiſes of the Treaty of Hanover, affirmed, That 


the maxims by which England in former times had ſteered, and ſquared 
natural ſtrength of Great Britain, its beſt defence and ſecurity; but if, in 


order to avoid a war, they ſhould be fo free-hearted as to buy and main- 
tain the forces of foreign princes, they were never like to ſee an end of 


quring 


* It may deſerve mention, that the Lord Chancellor King was ſo ſtruck with the inex- 
preſſible abſurdity of this proviſional treaty with the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, that he abſolutely 


this tranſaQtion I know not; but the perſons then at the head of the Oppoſition 700k, the 
liberty to declare upon that occafion, * that we paid for a great many forces to be in readine/s 
ws png 1 
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during the fuſpention of its good humour, to addreſs the King for a par- BOOK III. 
ticular and diſtinct account of the fum of 250, oool. charged in the general = 
ſtatement" of national expenditure to have been iſſued “ for preſerving and 
reſtoring the peace of Europe.” His Majeſty, nevertheleſs, declined to 
comply with their requeſt ; but informed them in general terms, that part 
of the money had been diſburſed by his late Majeſty, conformably to the 
powers veſted in him by Parliament; and the remainder by himſelf, for 
carrying on neceſſary and important ſervices, which required the greateſt 
feerecy. And he hoped that the Houſe would repoſe the ſame confidence 
in him, and be aſſured that the money had heen neceſſarily expended, 
agreeably to the ends for which it was granted. This anſwer the Houſe, 
upon calmer conſideration, thought fit to approve; Sir Robert Walpole 
affirming it to be © impoſſible that public ſervices ſhould be carried on, 
conſidering the great complication of intereſts on the continent, if every 
/>illing that was expended for the advancement of the common cauſe, and 
for maintaining the balance of Europe, was known to all the wor 
though Mr. Pulteney, now in open oppoſition to the Court, inveighed 
againſt this vague and looſe mode of accounting for the expenditure of 
the public money, as tending to render Parliaments altogether inſignificant; 
to encourage and invite the moſt ſhameful embezzlements-; and to ſcreen 
corrupt and rapacious miniſters from even the poſſibility of detection and 
puniſhment. No impreſſion, however, was made by theſe reaſonings, as 
too plainly appeared by the diſcretionary vote of credit, paſſed at the re · 
quiſition of the Court, * 237 voices againſt 101, previous to the cloſe of. 
the ſeſſion. | 


* 


In the courſe of the preſent year arrived in England Frederic Prince of 1 
Wales, who had hitherto reſided at Hanover, as if it were determined to in England. 
perpetuate, the Hanoverian ſyſtem, by ſuffering no interruption of the 


3 original aſſociations and. attachments of the reigning family. About this | 


on account of the Hanover Treaty; and laſt of all the oo witL of his Highneſs the Duke 
of Wolfenbuttle was obtained, who engaged to. guaranty ALL. his Majeſty's dominions with 
a body of 5000 men, not to be moved out of Holland or. Germany, at ſo {mall an expence. as 


25,0001, per ann. for four years.” * of the Hanover: Forces. 
time 
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BOOK III. time died Erneſt Auguſtus, Biſhop of Oſnaburg, only brother of the late 

we King, and created by him Duke of York, but never reſident in England. 
He was ſucceeded in the biſhopric by the EleQor of Cologne, -agreeably 
to the pactum by which Oſnaburg is alternately n we a Prince of 
the houſe of Brunſwic and that Elector. = 


Tue Copreſ at Soilſons made little progreſs in the buſineſs of pacifi- 
cation. France and Spain were now perfectly reconciled ; and the Court 
of Madrid, confiding in the ſtrength of her- ally, though her ſhort-lived 
friendſhip with the Emperor was now at an end, became leſs ſolicitous for 
an accommodation with England. Lond and general exclamations were 
raiſed, and petitions preſented from the great mercantile towns to the 
Houſe of Commons, at the meeting of Parliament early in the year 1729, 
complaining of the loſſes and obſtructions they had ſuſtamed in their 
commerce, through the depredations of the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. 
The Houſe, in a grand committee, after an ample inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, paſſed a reſolution, juſtificatory of the inſtructions given to Ad- 
miral Hoſier to ſeize the flota and galleons ; and another, declaring that 
the Spaniards had violated the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns. 
And an addreſs was preſented to the King, deſiring “ that his Majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavors to procure juſt 
and reaſonable ſatisfaction for theſe injuries, and for ſecuring to his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and navigation to and from 
the Britiſh colonies in America ;” which his Majeſty aſſured them he 
would not fail to do. The Houſe of Peers alſo reſolving itſelf into a com- 
| mittee on the ſtate of the nation, and the letter of the late King to the 
King of Spain, touching the reſtitution of Gibraltar, among other ſtate- 
papers, being laid before them, a reſolution was moved, © That for the 
honor of his Majeſty, and the preſervation and ſecurity of the trade and 
commerce of the kingdom, effeQual care ſhould he taken, in the preſent 
treaty, that the King of Spain ſhould renounce, in explicit terms, all claim 
and pretenſion to Minorca and Gibraltar.” After a violent debate the 
motion was negatived, but not without a ſtrong proteſt; and à ſecond 


motion, © ans the Houſe did entirely rely . his E. eg that he 
would, 


1729. 
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take effectual care in the preſent treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to 


Gibraltar and Minorca,” paſſed in the affirmative. It is ſingular, that an 


addreſs was again preſented to the throne by the Commons, defiring to be 
informed in what manner a large ſum, ſtated to have been expended for 
reſtoring the peace of Europe, was diſpoſed of; to which an anſwer, ſimilar 
to that returned to the former addreſs, was given, in which the Houſe 


had again the complaiſance to acquieſce. Previous to the receſs, the King 


declared his intention of viſiting his German dominions, leaving the Queen 


ſole regent ; under whoſe mild and equitable adminiftration no cauſe of 


diſcontent or diſaffection aroſe. 


2 But Ireland had ban for ſome time paſt convulſed with folly and faction, 


in conſequence of a patent granted to one Wood, by the late King, for 
coining a certain quantity of copper for the uſe of that kingdom, and which 
was confeſſedly much wanted for the purpoſes of commercial intercourſe. 
The coinage being found of a baſe and inferior quality, the famous Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, ſeized with eagerneſs the opportunity of venting his 
ſpleen and rancor againſt the Government, by publiſhing a ſeries of tracts, 
in which he attempted to prove, that the ruin of the kingdom muſt be 
the inevitable conſequence of this abuſe. Lord Carteret, being now ap- 
pointed to the government of Ireland, was compelled to iflue, in his official 


193 
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1729. 


Wiſe govern- 
ment of Lord 


Carteret in 


Ireland. 


capacity, a proclamation offering a reward for the diſcovery of the author 


of theſe ſeditious and libellous publications. Notwithſtanding which, this 
haughty and factious prieſt ventured to appear at all places of public reſort 


as uſual, and had even, in the preſence-chamber of the Caſtle of Dublin, 


the boldneſs to expoſtulate with the Lord Lieutenant upon the pretended 


tyranny and iniquity of this proclamation, and preſumed to aſk, © how it 
was poſſible that his Excellency could ſuffer it to be iflued ?* To which 


Lord Carteret, indulging the ſympathies of friendſhip and genius, with 
equal elegance and magnanimity replied, Res dura, et regni novias, me 
talia cogunt moliri. Under the adminiſtration of this nobleman peace and 


order were reſtored and eſtabliſhed, various excellent laws were enacted 


ſor the encouragement of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, and 


Vox. I. , —— | many 
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many ſalutary regulations adopted in the civil departments of government, 
The beneficial effects of a liberal and enlightened policy were univerfally 


felt; and the Parliament of that kingdom, in their unanimous approval of 


the meaſures of their preſent Governor, paid that homage to wiſdom which 


it had frequently been known to refuſe to power. 


The Congreſs of Soiſſdns proving finally abortive, conferences were 
opened at Seville between the Miniſters of France, Spain, and England, 
to the excluſion of the Emperor, who conceived much reſentment at this 
affront ; and a treaty was figned in the month of May 1729, of which his 


Imperial Majeſty openly and heavily complained to the Diet aſſembled at 


Victor Ama- 
dev*, King of 


- —— on 2 re- 


ſigns hiscrown. 


Death of Peter 
II. Czar of 
MNuſcovy. 


Death of Pope 
Benedict XIII 
Succeeded by 
Clement XII. 


The Grand 
Seignor Ach- 


Met III. de- f 


poſed. 


Ratiſbon, as contrary to the expreſs ſtipulations of the Quadruple Alliance. 


In the courſe of this year Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, refigned 
his crown to his ſon Charles Emanuel, and, retiring to the caſtle of Cham- 
berri, eſpouſed the Counteſs of St. Sebaſtian, who refuſed with diſdain the 


title, as ſhe could not participate in the power, of royalty. In October 
(1729) died Peter IH. Czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter the Great, 


by the unfortunate Alexiowitz. He was ſucceeded on the throne f 
Ruſſia by the Princeſs Anne Iwanowna, Ducheſs of Courland, ſecond 
daughter of the Czar Iwan, elder brother to Peter the Great. Early in 
the following year died Pope Benedict XIII, and was ſucceeded by Car- 
dinal Corſini, already near 80 years of age, who nevertheleſs filled the 
papal chair Ta under the name of Clement XII. 


At this eventful period alſo a ſudden and ſurpriſing revolution, if under 
ſo deſpotic a government any revolution can ſurpriſe, took place at Con- 


ſtantinople, by the depoſition of the Grand Seignor Achmet III., and the 


elevation of his nephew Mahmout or Mahomet V. From the era of the 
memorable victory obtained by the illuſtrious Sobieſki under the walls of 
Vienna, the Ottoman power had ſuffered a great and rapid decline ; and 


Mahomet IV., who had ſucceeded when an infant to the throne, on the 


depoſition of his father the Sultan Ibrahim (A. D. 1648), was himſelf, in 
eonſequenee of the general rage excited by the misfortunes of that diſaſtrous 
war, eoepeliod to ſubmit to the ſame fate. During the ſhort and feeble 
4 reigns 


K. GEORGE H. 


reigns of his brothers Solyman II. and Achmet II., the triomphs of the BOOK 1x. 
— 


Imperialiſts continued. The reign of the ſucceeding Emperor Muſta- 
pha II., fon of Mahomet IV., was diſtinguiſhed by the famous battle of 
Zenta won by Prince Eugene, and the conſequent treaty of Carlowitz. 


After a reign of ſeven years, the Sultan Muſtapha was, by another revo- 


lution, hurled from his throne, and his brother Achmet III. raiſed to the 


ſame high and dangerous pre-eminence, This prince is well known by 


his hoſpitable and generous reception of the King of Sweden, after the 


defeat of that monarch at Pultowa. Being afterwards involved in a war 


with the Emperor Charles VI „his armies were repeatedly defeated by 
Prince Eugene, and the war was terminated, greatly to the diſadvantage 
of the Turks, by a treaty concluded under the mediation of Great Britain 


at Paſſarowitz, A. D. 1718. The avarice and oppreſſion of his ſubſequent. 


government, together with the war carried on negligently and unſucceſs- 
fully againſt the Perſians, -made the reign of Achmet odious to the people, 


Recourſe being had to a very unuſual and dangerous expedient in Turkey, 


the impoſition of a new tax called the Bedead, a ſpecies of exciſe very ar- 


bitrary in the collection, in order to defray the expence of this war, three 


Janiſaries, named Calil, Muſlu, and Ali, very obſcure men, fancying them- 
ſelves particularly aggrieved by it, aſſembled, in the abſence of the Grand 


Seignor and Grand Vizier then at Scutari, a conſiderable number of their 


comrades in the Atmeidan, where they preſented to them a naked ſword 


on which they had themſelves ſworn, and required of all who engaged 


with them to ſwear the death of the Grand Vizier, the Caimacan, and the 
Reis Effendi. The Aga of the Janiſaries repairing in haſte to the Atmei- 
dan, Calil demanded if he were come to join the brave Muſſulmen who 
were reſolyed on a reformation in the ſtate, and the puniſhment of the 
tyrants ? The Aga, being deſtitute of force to ſuppreſs the revolters, re- 


tired in ſilence, The Sultan, attended by the Vizier, returned with pre- 
cipitation on the firſt intelligence of this inſurrection at Conſtantinople, 
where they arrived at midnight. On the next morning, by order of 'the 


Emperor, the ſtandard of Mahomet was diſplayed, but without effect ; 
and the number of revolters continually increafing, the Seraglio was on 
the day following formally inveſted, Meaſures being now in preparation 
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BOOK III. to 0e the gates of the palace, t their aſtoniſhment was great to ſee the 


1729 · 


+ ſme ur in which the Grand Seignor Ibrahim was e and ſtrangled by che Japiſaries. 


dead bodies of the proſcribed miniſters brought out on litters, preceded by 
an officer of the Boſtangis, who announced the condeſcenſion of the Em- 
peror, and commanded them in his name to ſeparate. The three leaders 
of the revolt, fully aware of the danger of their ſituation, expreſſed their 
diſſatisfaction at this conceſſion, and, declaring the Sultan Achmet un- 
worthy of the throne, boldly exclaimed, that they would have Sultan 
Mahmoud for their ſovereign, The name of Mahmoud was repeated 
with loud acclamations, reſounding even to the inmoſt receſſes of the 
Seraglio. The Sultan Achmet haſtily aſſembling a Divan, aſked, with a 
faltering voice, what the rebels had yet to deſire; on which an Iman re- 
plied, © My Lord, thy reign is at an end- thy revolted ſubjects will no 
longer have thee for a maſter—They demand with ſhouts thy nephew 
Mahmoud—it is in vain for thee to flatter thyſelf that they will return to 
their allegiance.” At theſe words the Sultan turned pale, but, ſoon re- 
pig himſelf, ſaid, © Why was I not informed of this ſooner ? Follow 

Immediately he went to the priſon of Mahmoud, attended by all 
5 wenden of the Divan; and, having taken that prince by the hand, 
“J he wheel has turned for you as for me,” ſaid he to him, conducting 
him to the Divan n ; © I reſign to you the throne which Muſtapha 
my. brother reſigned to me.“ After which he returned to the apartment 
from whence he had taken Mahmoud, there to end his life. Thus in the 
fpace of about eighty years no leſs than four emperors had been ſucceſſively - 


dethroned at Conſtantinople by lawleſs and popular violence. A demon- 
ſtration fo ſtriking of the inſtability and inſecurity of military and deſpotie 


governments, might ſurely ſuffice to reconcile the proudeſt deſpot to the 
moneda of a regular and permanent ſyſtem of liberty *. 


It is ſaid that a Grand Vizier of Turkey once inquiring of Mr, Motors, the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, whether it were really true, as he had been informed, that 
the Engliſh nation had firuck off the head of one of their kings on a public ſcaffold? the 


Ambaſſador anſwered, that it was. And the Vizier farther: inquiring at what diſtance of 


time this incredible act of wickedneſs and rebellion had been committed, the Ambaſſadar 
told the Vizier, with great coolneſs, that, to the beſt of his recollection, it was in the very 


The 
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The Parliament of England aſſembling in January 1730, the King, in 
his ſpeech from the throne, declared the. peace of Europe to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed by the Treaty of Seville, which was built, as he aſſerted, on 


the foundation of the Quadruple Alliance. He affirmed, that Spain had 


agreed to an ample reſtitution and reparation for all unlawful ſeizures and 
depredations ; that the free and uninterrupted exerciſe of Britiſh commerce 


was fully ſecured; and that all rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions belonging 


to him and his allies were confirmed and folemnly guarantied. Violent 
oppoſition was made to the terms of this treaty when ſubmitted to the in- 

veſtigation of Parliament ; though it muſt be acknowledged that ſome of 
the objections urged by the patriots, when viewed through the long viſta 
of years which has now intervened, appear rather minute and captious, 
They affirmed that the article by which the Britiſh merchants were re- 
quired to make proof of their lofles at the Court of Madrid was injurious 
to them, and diſhonorable to the nation; and that there was little proba- 
bility of obtaining that redreſs by means of commiſſaries, which was re- 
fuſed to plenipotentiaries. They complained that the right of Great Bri- 


tain to Gibraltar and Minorca was not acknowledged in this treaty ; they 


diſliked the guarantee of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to Don Carlos 
and his fucceſſors, as a conceffion which might involve Great Britain in 
ſuture quarrels about a country with which we had no concern. But the 
principal objection, and that which conftituted the chief ground of the 
high offence taken by the Emperor, was founded upon that Wanne the 


Duchies to the Infant, but engaged to convey a body of Spaniſh 18875 2 


Italy, in order to ſecure thoſe poſſeſſions without waiting for the Imperial 
inveſtiture; which was not only an open and flagrant affront offered to 
the Imperial dignity, but likewiſe a palpable deviation from the letter of 


the Quadruple Alliance, by which neutral troops only were to be admitted 


till the inveſtitures were granted. And if any obſtacles aroſe in carrying 
this article of the Convention of Seville into execution, the contracting 
parties, - in conjunction with France, under whoſe mediation it was con- 
cluded, agreed by force of arms to obtain the accompliſhment of it. So 


much incenſed was the Court of Vienna at the inſult, ag more perhaps 
than 
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BOOK III. than the injury, offered i in the treaty of Seville, that his Imperial Majeſty 

1 iſſued an edict, prohibiting the ſubjects of Great Britain from trading in 

his dominions; and made great military preparations and demonſtrations 
of a determination to aſſert his 3 by a declaration of war. 


Bill to prevent In the eum of this bellen, and while things e in this poſture, 
foreign loans. à very warm debate aroſe in conſequence of a bill introduced by the Mi- 
niſter to prevent any ſubje& of Great Britain from advancing money by 
way of loan to foreign Princes or States, without licenſe firſt obtained from 
au his Majeſty under his privy ſeal. This bill was ably oppoſed by Sir John 
=_ | Bernard, one of the repreſentatives of the city of London, a man of ſtrict 
integrity and extenſive commercial knowledge, as © a meaſure which 
would render Holland the mart of money to the nations of the continent. 
He ſaid that by this general prohibition the Engliſh were 8 from 
aſſiſting their beſt allies; that the King of Portugal frequently vorrowed 
money of the Engliſh merchants reſiding within his dominions; that the 
licenſing power was liable to dangerous abuſe ; and that the clauſe which 
empowered the Attorney General to compel the diſcovery on oath of ſuch 
loans, would convert the Court of Exchequer into a Court of Inquiſition.” 
In conſequence of theſe arguments the bill was modified in ſuch a manner 
as to render it much leſs exceptionable; and it was declared, © that the 
objec of it was merely to prevent the ſubjects of the State from aſſiſting 
the enemies of the State, It was well known that at this very time the 
Emperor was negotiating a loan in the metropolis, and it was manifeſtly 
impolitie and abſurd to permit individuals to enrich themſelves by any 
mode of traffic detrimental to the general intereſts of the kingdom.” The 
bill at length paſſed ; and it muſt be acknowledged, that the principle on 
which it is founded appears perfectly equitable, and that no inconvenienoe 
has, in fact, been found to reſult from it. es 


A bill paſſed by the Commons in the courſe of this ſefſion © for making 

more effectual the laws in being for diſabling perſons from being choſen 

- Members of Parliament, who enjoyed any penſion during pleaſure, or for 
any number of years, or any office holden in truſt for them,” was rejected 

| on 
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on the ſecond reading by the Lords; and on the 1;th of May 1730 the BOOK 111. 
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King went to the Houſe of Peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in 


which very harſh and angry mention was made of © thoſe incendiaries who, 
by ſcandalous libels, labored to alienate the affections of his people, to fill 
their minds with groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonor 


of him and his government, and in defiance a the ſenſe of both Houſes 


of Parliament“. 


Early in 4. year 1731, the Parliament was again convened, and the 
ſeſſion opened by a remarkable ſpeech. from the throne, indicating a very 


extraordinary and alarming ſituation of affairs. The King declared, that 


in conſequence of the meaſures formerly taken, and the concluſion. of 


the treaty of Seville, the dangerous conſequenees ſo juſtly apprehended 


from the treaty of Vienna were entirely obviated ; and that union which. 
had alarmed ll Europe not only diflblyed, but the treaty of Hanover 
ſtrengthened by the additional power of the Crown of Spain. His Ma- 


jeſty obſerved, that from this ſituation of affairs juſt hopes were enter- 


tained that the conditions of the treaty of Seville would have been com- 
plied with without the neceſſity of coming to extremities; but that this: 


defirable. event had been hitherto delayed: and as the treaty impoſed an 


obligation upon all the contracting parties to prepare for the execution of 


it, ws: muſt be in readineſs to perform our part, in order to procure the 
ſatisſaction due to our allies. The reſolutions of Parliament were expected 


by foreign Powers with impatience, and the great event of peace or war 
would be very much affected by their firſt deciſions. He faid, that ihe plan 
of operations for the execution of the treaty of Seville by FORCE was now un- 
der confideration ; that their juſt concern for the true intereſt of their coun- 
try would, he doubted not, induce them to grant the ſupplies neceſſary to 
make good his engagements, with that cheerfulneſs. and affection which: 


The ſtandalous libel. mentioned in the King's ſpeech were ſuppoſed chiefly to allude to 
the periodical papers entitled . The Craftſman,” ſupported by the ableſt political writers of 
the age, Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pulteney being themſelves of the number, and in which 
the meaſures of the Adminiltration were attacked with equal animoſity, wit, and argument. 


So tranſient, however, is the fame attached to controverſial politics, that this publication, 
ſo admired and celebrated in its day, is already conũgued to obſcurity and almoſt to oblivion. 
became 
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became a Britiſh Houſe of Commons -tender of the honor of the crown, 
careful and ſolicitous for the glory and proſperity of the kingdom.” Ne- 
ver was the truth more apparent than at the preſent moment, of the me- 
morable obſervation of Lord Moleſworth on a former occaſion, and which 
well deſerves the repetition, * that to a man acquainted only with the 
fituation of Great Britain, and unappriſed of the ſeyeral petty intereſts of 


the Electorate of Hanover, the conduct of the Engliſh Court would ap- 


pear not only fluQuating and capricious, but abſolutely unintelligible and 
incomprehenſible.” For what ſhadow of pretence, connected with the 
intereſt of Great Britain, could be deviſed to juſtify or palliate an outr: age 


upon the Emperor, ſo flagrant as the forcible introduction of foreign 


troops into Parma and Placentia by a Britiſh fleet, for the purpoſe of tranſ- 


ferring thoſe Duchies, which were acknowledged fiefs of the Empire, to 
the King of Spain, previous to the inveſtiture of his Imperial Majeſty, and 
in direct contradiction to the laws and conſtitutions of the Empire; by 


this means wantonly 'and voluntarily incurring the eventual riſque of a 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, the antient, natural, and faithful ally of 


Great Britain ? The key to this apparently unaccountable and extravagant 
conduct is, however, perfealy eaſy. The two Imperial Courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburg had not yet relinquiſhed their deſigns in favor of the Duke 
of Holſtein ; and ſtill flattered that prince with the hope of procuring, 


aber by amicable or hoſtile means, the reſtitution of the Duchy of Slef- 


wic, guarantied originally by Hanover, and afterwards by England, to 
the King of Denmark. So long, therefore, as this project was enter- 
tained, fo long did the EleQor-kings of England conſider their favorite 
acquiſitions of Bremen and Verden, which were the price and reward of 
that guarantee, as in the moſt imminent danger. For the ſole purpoſe 
of counteracting this project was the treaty of Hanover concluded; for 
this purpoſe was the inſidious policy of France countenanced and en- 
couraged by a continued refuſal, on the part of England, to aſſent to the 
edict of the Pragmatic Sanction; for this purpoſe was the ambition of 
Spain gratified by the forcible introduction of troops into the Parmeſan. 


In vain was it alleged, in oppoſition to the propoſed addreſs of approbation 
and ſupport, © that our anceſtors were never ſo complaiſant as to declare 


their approval of meaſures without full and regular information reſpecting 
* them. 
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them. Why was it that the Houſe pledged itſelf for the ſupport of ay BOOK III. 
meaſures of the executive government? Doubtleſs, on the ground of their ———_ 
being juſt and reaſonable. But who could pronounce the meaſures in T7 
contemplation juſt, when no one could ſay what they were, or what they 
might ultimately prove to be? Every one, indeed, knew the enormous ex- 

_— _ panee which this nation had incurred in their endeavors to reduce the ex- 
orbitant power of France, which, by a fatal negligence, had been ſuffered 

to ariſe to a height which menaced the general liberties of Europe. But 
by joining the houſe of Bourbon in this war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 

France might be enabled to extend her conqueſts beyond the Rhine, or, 
perhaps, to annex the Low Countries to her empire, and become more 
formidable than ever. It was affirmed, that French alliances had ever 

been fatal to England; that our Kings, by a connection with France, had 
been led to imbibe the love of arbitrary power, and encouraged to enter- 

tain deſigns againſt the liberty of their ſubjects; and that Gallic faith was 
to be depended upon no farther than their intereſt was concerned in ad- 
hering to it; that their enmity to England was inveterate; and that we 
ſhould, in the end, pay dear for any temporary favors which they may 
ſeem to conſer. And an amendment to the addreſs was offered, „that 
his Majeſty ſhould be deſired not to concur in a war e the Eoperor 
cither in Flanders or upon the Rhine,” 
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The Walpoles, and the courtiers in general who. took part in 93 de- 
bate, maintained, in oppoſition to theſe objections, © that his Majeſty's 
prudence was ſo great, and had been fo ſtrikingly manifeſted in his whole 
conduct fince his happy acceſſion, that no ſuſpicion could reaſonably be 
entertained of the propriety of his preſent or future meaſures ; that the 
amendment now propoſed was an encroachment on his Majeſty's preroga- 
tive. They acknowledged that France ought not to extend the bounds 
of her empire, and his Majeſty would, zo doubt, take proper precautions 
to prevent the inconveniences apprehended from the weight of the confe- 
deracy againſt the houſe of Auſtria; that the deſign of the potent alliance 
formed againſt the Emperor was to convince him of the impoſſibility of a 
ſucceſsful reſiſtance; it would be groſsly impolitic, therefore, if the allies 
You, J. | | Dd were 
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BOOK III. were reſtrained from attacking him in Flanders, or on the Rhine, where 
1 1 he was moſt vulnerable. By enſeebling the operations of the war, ſuch 
| | reſtraint would virtually and proportionally add to the ſtrength of the 
os | Emperor, and thereby make a pacification hopeleſs and impracticable.” 
Another amendment was then propoſed, far more judicious and compre- 
benſive: “ That the Houſe would ſupport his Majeſty's engagements ſo 
fur as they related to the intereſt of Great Britain ;” and it was urged by 
TE Mr. Wyndham, the mover of it, © that the Act of Settlement, by virtue 
| of which his Majeſty held the crown of theſe realms, expreſsly provided 
that this nation ſhall not be obliged to enter into a war for the defence of 
any dominions not belonging to the crown of Great Britain; and that 
the Houſe could not therefore, agreeably to this act, go farther than the 
amendment imported.” To this the Miniſter and the courtiers replied, 
that the adoption of this amendment would ſeem to infinuate that his 
 Majefty. Had entered into engagements that did not relate to the intereſts 
of Great Britain; which would be the higheſt diſreſpect and ingratitude, 
when thoſe who had the honor to ſerve his Majeſty could teſtify that the 
intereſt of Great Britain was the ſole object of his Majeſty's folicitude. 
They ſaid that every member of the Houſe was, they hoped, convinced 
that his Majeſty never would enter into any engagement that was not ab- 
ſolutely neceffary for the happineſs and ſafety of his people, and therefore 
it was wholly unneceflary to narrow the aſſurances of ſupport in the ad- 
dreſs by any ſuch limitation.” The Houſe ſeeming, however, to pauſe 
upon the validity of theſe arguments, more fit indeed for a T urkiſh Divan 
than a Britiſh Senate, Mr. Heathcote aroſe, and declared, © that the 
offering of advice to his Majeſty could never be regarded by him as an 
encroachment on the prerogative, ſince it was the proper buſineſs of Par- 
_ hament, which was the King's Great Council, to adviſe the Crown in all 
matters of importance—it was what many Parliaments had done, and 
what they were obliged in duty to do; that to ſupport any hoſtile opera- 
tions againſt the Emperor in Flanders or upon the Rhine, was abſolutely. 
deſtructive to the intereft of England, tending evidently to the total ſub- 
verſion of the balance of power; and the Houſe had, therefore, good rea- 
ſon to believe that no Miniſter would paxz to adviſe his Majeſty to con- 
4 e 
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cur in ſuch a meaſure. Upon that account only he conſidered it as ſu- BOOK III. 


perfluous to adviſe bis Majeſty againſt it ; that unanimity in their re- 
ſolves was certainly defirable, and would undoubtedly add great weight to 
his Majeſty's | endeavors to effect a general accommodation of differ- 
ences; that for his part he looked upon all addreſſes containing aſſurances 
of ſupport. as in their, nature general, and no farther obligatory than the 
meaſures to be ſupported ſhall be found conducixve to the public intereſt : 

that he, therefore, willingly concurred in the addreſs as originally moved, 
taking it at preſent for granted, that the engagements alluded to were ſuch 
as the intereſts of Great Britain required : bat leaving himſelf at full 
liberty to object to any ſpecific meaſures which ſhould be moved by the 
Miniſters of the Crown in purſuance of this addreſs, if they appeared to 
him, in any reſpect, inconſiſtent with the public welfare. He was ſure 


1731. 


that his Majeſty could mean nothing but what was for the advantage of 
the nation; and if the engagements in queſtion proved otherwiſe, be ba 


ſhould conſider them as the engagements of the Miniſter, not of the 
King.” Sir Joſeph Jekyl and ſeveral other reſpectable and independent 
members declaring, that they regarded addreſſes preciſely in the ſame 
light and agreeably to the explanation now given, the Oppoſition acqui- 
eſced, and the queſtion paſſed in the affirmative without a diviſion, But 
it could not eſcape the penetration of the Miniſter, how repugnant to the 
feelings of the Houſe was the idea now ſuggeſted of carrying on an offen- 
five war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, in concert with the two branches 
of the houſe of Bourbon. Ever ſince the concluſion of the Treaty of 
Hanover, a very large body of auxiliaries had been kept, at an immenſe 
expence, in conſtant pay, from the inceſſant apprehenſion of a war. But 
when the eſtimate for the charge of maintaining 12,000 Heſſians came 
before the houſe, it was objected againſt as entirely ſuperfluous. It was 
| faid, that if fears and apprehenſions would juſtify the waſte of money thus 


laviſhed in ſubſidies, we ſhould never be free from theſe burdens; that it 


was time enough to hire troops when we were aQually involved in war; 
and there was no doubt, from the diſpoſition of the European princes, that 
men might be always had for money. Theſe objections, however, were 
over-ruled, and the troops continued in pay, under the idea that to difraif6 
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BOOK III. them at the preſent criſis, though their actual ſervices might not be called 
1731. for, "Wine tend to er eb the Emperor in his oontumaey. FER 
i 8 145% RF 1 | W f 
Depredations eee the recent convention of Seville, complaints were re- 
of the Spa- 
;ards 1 newed from all parts of the depredations and cruelties committed by the 


niards in the 


Re Oe Spaniards! in the Weſt Indies : and the Houſe of Commons, fatisfied of 
the truth of theſe allegations, preſented an addrefs to the King, deſiring 
that His Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavor 
to prevent ſuch depredations for the future; to procure full ſatisfaction 
"for the damages already ſuſtained; and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjects the 
full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their trade and navigation, to and from 
the Britin colonies i in America.“ 


Bill for carry- wp very judicious bill was at this period introduced into parſi ament, and 
SAT; paſſed into a law, for preventing delays of juſtice occafioned by the uſe of 
— og the Latin tongue in proceedings at law, and enacting that all thoſe pro- 
ceſſes and pleadings ſhould be entered in the Englith language. There 
are not wanting, however, at all times many inveterate enemies of INNO- 

-  wvarTrow; © who cheriſh old prejudices becauſe they are prejudices,” and 
who have in all ages been found equally eager and obſtinate in oppoſing 

the moſt ſalutary reforms; and it was urged by this claſs of men, on the 
preſent occaſion, that this bill would render ufeleſs the antient records, | 
which were written in that language—and, far from expediting, would 
introduce confuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the xsTABLISHED 
form and method of judicial proceedings. Theſe reaſonings, however, 


did not prevail; ; and this law remains an incontrovertible proof, that IN- 
: NOYATION Per pot 55 be the medium of ebony 


In the debate on the Penſion Bill, now for the ſecond time paſſed by 
the Commons and rejected by the Lords, Dr. Sherlock, Biſhop of Bangor, 
gave high* offerice, by declaring “ that an independent Houſe of Com- 
mons, or an independent Houſe of Lords, is as inconſiſtent with our con- 
ſtitution as an independent, that is abſolute, King; and that a lover of 
his country will no more deſire to ſce the one than the other.” This pro- 

„„ wr, poſition, 


. 


TAXY 2 FO ANT £2 EC 4 n 
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poſi ition, \nevertheleſs, underſtood in a ſober and qualified ſenſe, cannot 
be juftly controverted. For a Parliament abſolutely independent of the 
Crown wo! 
ſolute and abject dependence upon itſelf. And, unqueſtionably, it is not 
by the perpetual confficts of authority, but by the reciprocal dependence 
of the different branches of Government, that the balance of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and the harmony of its movements, are moſt advantageouſly and et- 
fectually preſerved. And a total annihilation of that influence, the pro- 
digious and dangerous preponderance of which this bill was wiſely calcu- 
lated to check, would be attended with'a train'of new and alarming polt- 
tical evils. Lord Carteret, who had now joined the Oppoſition, defended 
the principle and practical operation of this bill with great eloquence and 
energy. In conſequence of the Biſhop of Bangor's invidious oppoſition to 
E motion was mide for leave to bring a bill into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to prevent the tranflation of Biſhops ; 2 which, the utmoſt influence 
of the Court 1 nn — i, un on a diviſion, in the ne- 


1 
e 2 


gatire. " 


On the On. of dy- 1731 the hon was terminated by a ſpeceb, j im 


which his Majeſty informed the two Houſes © that a treaty of peace had 
been ſigned at Vienna *, and the ratifications exchanged between him 
and the Emperor. As this treaty, he ſaid, principally regarded the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Seville, it was communicated to the Courts of 
France and Spain, as parties to that treaty; and it was now under the 
conſideration of the States-General, who had been invited to accede to it. 

He added, that the new engagements entered into by him on this occa- 
ſion were agreeable to the neceſſary concern which this nation muſt always 
have for the ſecurity and preſervation of the balance of power in Europe: 
and he expreſſẽd bis aſſtirance, that all malicious inſinuations to the preju- 
dice of his mea ſures muſtivaniſh; when it ſo evidently appeared that his firſt 
and principal! care had been for the intereſt and honor of this kingdom.“ 

By this treaty his Imperial Majeſty agreed that Spain ſhould take pyſſeſ- 


fion « of the duchies of Parma and Placentia-for-the Infant Don a aa in 
n. b bd bs Is "Og Dal e cow 18 OE? 
«390! 11 | | March 16, 1731. 


4 I FI » 4% 'S . 
e 100 Dini ui 


the 


ould in a ſhort time infallibly reduee the Crown to a ſtate of ab- 
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the mode preſcribed by the Treaty of Seville; and that the Oſtend Com- 
pany, which had given ſuch umbrage to the maritime powers, ſhould be 
totally diflblved, on condition that England and the other contracting 
powers of the Treaty of Seville ſhould become guarantees of the Pragma - 


tic Sanction. And the Dake of Parma dying at this juncture, an Engliſh 


fleet under Sir Charles Wager was fitted out, which having Joined the 
Spaniſh fleet at Barcelona, convoyed the Spaniſh troops deſtined for Italy 


to Leghorn, Don Carlos himſelf taking the route of France; when, the 
Imperial forces which had marched into Parma being een. the In- 


fant took peaccable poſſeſſion of Day new territories. 


| Remarks on 
the political 
conduct of the 


Court of Lon- 


don, 


Thus at length was 1 the Kale ad 8 conteſt, 


which for moro than ſeven years had diyided the houſe of Auſtria from 


Great Britain, its antient and faithful ally. And nothing can be more 


elcar and evident, from an impartial review: and ſummary of facts, than | 


that the quarrel originated ſolely in the unfortunate connection formed | 


by this nation, at the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, with the elec- 


torate of Hanover, whoſe intereſts flood almoſt conſtantly and diametri- 
cally oppoſed to thoſe of England, Jealous of the aſpiring views of the 


houſe of Lunenburg in the Empire, the Emperor could never be brought 


cordially to concur in the meaſures concerted for the ſecurity of the new 


acquiſitions of Bremen and Verden, and ſtill leſs in the inſidious defigns 


of the-Court of Herenhauſen upon the duchy of Mecklenburg ; although, 


to merit the fayor of the Court of Vienna, the King of England ſcrupled 
not to engage in a war with Spain, with whom Great Britain had then no 
imaginable pretence of diſpute, and actually effecled the transfer of the 
iſland of Sicily from the houſe of Savoy to the houſe of Auſtria, Find- 

ing the Emperor ſtill cold and intractable, it was thought neceſſary to 
enter into ſtricter connections with France, who readily gave her counte- 
nance and ſupport to the petty ſchemes of electoral aggrandizement, fo 


long as the houſe of Auſtria was deprived, by this artful policy, of the 


ftrength ſhe derived from the powerful alliance of Great Britain. The 


treaty ſigned therefore, between England and Spain at Madrid, A. D. 


2721, was accompanied des ſecret defenſive alliance between England, 


mp eee 
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Prayiay and Spain, to which the Dutch were leſt at liberty to accede, and BOOK ut. 
—— 


all the late acquifitions of Hanover fecured by an EXPLICIT GUARAN- 
TEE: and, in return, Spain was artfully and infidiouſly flattered with the 
hope of the reſtitution of Gibraltar. After the concluſion of this treaty, 


the Court of London was very little ſolicitous to obtain for the Emperor 


advantageous: or ſatisfactory terms of pacification with Spain; and the Con- 
greſs of Cambray, which was convened under the pretended mediation of 
England and France, after a long and tedious negotiation, broke up re 
infectd. But the Court of Spain, in proceſs of time finding her expecta- 
tion of recovering Gibraltar wholly deluſive, and enraged at the affront 
offered to the Infanta by France, became anxious to eſtabliſh a real and 
permanent amity with the Emperor—not, however, without inviting the 
King of England to become the ſole arbitrator of their differences. 
Though nothing, certainly, could be more favorable to the intereſts of 
Great Britain, than this happy occaſion of detaching Spain for ever from 
her connection with France ; it was rejected, from the apprehenſion of 
giving umbrage to that power, upon whom Hanover at this period relied 
for the ſupport of her new acquiſitions and farther ſchemes of aggrandize- 
ment. A treaty of peace and alliance, nevertheleſs, between Spain and 
the Emperor being quickly ſigned at Vienna, without the intervention of 
any foreign power, the memorable Treaty of Hanover was concluded be- 
tween England and France, to which all the powers of Europe under 


their influence were urged to accede. In order to give a plauſible color 


to this treaty, ſo contrary to the intereſts of Great Britain, much. was faid 
on the neceſſity of reducing the exprbitant power of the houfe of Au- 
firia, which England had lately been at ſuch an immenſe expence of 
blood and treaſure to eſtabliſh. And a violent and abſurd clamor was 
raiſed againſt the Imperial Eaſt- India Company of Oftend, as creating a 
rivalſhip fatal to the commercial intereſts of Great Britain. But the real 


object of the Treaty of Hanover, on the part of the King of England, was 


evidently no other than to counterbalance the defigns of the two Imperial 
Courts, now in ſtrict alliance with Spain, for the reſtoration of Sleſwic, 
Bremen and Verden, the evacuation of Mecklenburg, and the final anni- 
| Hilation of the ambitious projects of Hanover. The views by which 
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France was actuated were, however, of a fat; more elevated and compre- 
henſive nature. For the great object of the policy of the Court of Vienna, 
at this period, being to ſecure to the eldeſt daughter of the Emperor the 
undivided ſucceſſion of the houte of Auſtria z France could: diſcover no 
other method ſo certain to defeat that deſign, and to lay the foundation of 


the ruin of that houſe, and its own. conſequent unrivalled pre- eminence, 
by the diſmemberment of its vaſt poſſethons, whenever the diffolution of 


the Emperor, now 1ti the decline of life, ſhould take place, as to detach 
Great Britain entirely from its antient and natural ally. The Treaties of 


Vienna and Hanover, A. D. 1525, in which almoſt all the powers of Eu- 


rope were parties, had nearly given riſe to a general war; which, however, 
was with much difficulty averted by the preliminaries ſigned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle A. D. 1727. At the enſuing conferences for a final pacification 
at Soiflons, France having found means to effect a reconciliation with 
Spain, the Court of Vienna, which ſtill eſpouſed the intereſts of the Dukes 


of Holſtein and Mecklenburg, found itſelf greatly overbalanced and al- 


moſt deſerted. The Imperial Miniſter's demand of the guarantee of the 


8 Pragmatic. Sanction was treated with neglect and contempt ; and the En- 


gliſh Miniſters, after having conferred with theſe of France, anſwered, that 
the Pragmatic Sanction was not the point in queſtion; that, not being the 
object of the preſent diſputes, it ought not to be a ſubject of the preſent 
negotiations, and that the propoſition was not zraitab/e. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of Holland, however, who were not under the ſame artificial and 
extrinſic bias, refuſed to join in this anſwer—declaring, on the. contrary, 
that they thought it a point which might hereafter. ſo highly affect the 


tranquillity of Europe, that it deſerved conſideration at leaſt, and an in- 


* * 
. 
* 


quiry what the Emperor would do in exchange for it. Thus the Congreſs 
of Soiſſons broke up, like the former Congreſs of Cambray, tothe mutual 
ſatisfaction of France and Hanover, leaving the ſecurity of the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion to the deciſion of chance and fortune: | It was now the policy 


| of France to accommodate the differences ſubſiſting between the Courts 


of Madrid and London, and to, unite them both in a firm oppoſition to 
the Emperor. For this purpoſe the Treaty of Seville was concluded, un- 


der the mediation of France, and mortal offence given | to the Emperor, by 
"21 


.< 
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and Placentia, previous to the granting the Imperial inveſtiture. Upon 
ſuch high ground did the Court of London, or rather of Herenhauſen, 
now conceive itſelf to ſtand, that it preſumed to inſult the Emperor by an 
offer, made (1730), in conjunction with her high allies, France and Spain, 
to guaranty the ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian dominions in ITALY only— 
to the Archducheſs Maria Thereſa, eldeſt daughter of the Emperor, on 


the condition that the affairs of S ESWIC and MECKLENBURG were re- 


gulated to their joint ſatisfaction. This propoſition, however, was rejected 
with diſdain; and his Imperial Majeſty appearing determined to riſque a 
war with the houſe of Bourbon —a war in which England had with the 
groſſeſt and moſt culpable inattention to her intereſts and even to her 
ſafety, and the extreme hazard of entirely ſubverting the balance of power 
in Europe, involved herſelf as a principal the Miniſters of the Crown, 
who had ventured to the edge of the precipice, as the criſis approached, 

recoiled at the view of the gulph into which they were about to plunge, 
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Apparently alarmed at the raſhneſs and abſurdity of their own projects, 


they ſuddenly reſolved to ſet on foot a negotiation at Vienna; as the baſis 


of which, an offer was made of the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
the Pragmatie 


including the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion, by Great Britain. This the Em- 
peror readily and gladly embraced. In return, the inveſtitures of Bremen 
and Verden were conceded; Hanover was to receive a ſtipulated ſum in 
lieu of all its claims upon Mecklenburg; and, * zo preſerve the peace of 


 LowER SAXONY, and to put an end to the CAUSE of troubles in the N ORTH, 


the Emperor and Ruſſia guarantied SLEswic to the King of Denmark, 


upon condition that one million of rix-dollars were paid to the Duke of 


Holſtein as an equivalent —500,000 down, and 100,000 per ann. till the 


whole was completed *. And however reludtant the Duke of Holſtein 
. might 


lt is a curious circumſtance, that Denmark declared itſelf under no obligation to make 


good this equivalent—having been long in actual poſſeſſion of Sleſwic under the guarantee of 


Guarantee of 


Sanction, 


Hanover: And though his Daniſh Majeſty afterwards conſented to the payment of this ſum, 


it will be found, conformably to the accounts delivered ia to Parliament, Feb. 10 and 12, 


Vor. J. | : Ee | | 1735 
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might be to part with Sleſwie upon ſuch terms, he was compelled to ac- 
cept of this pretended equivalent, or ſeek elſewhere for protectors, 


The Treaty of Vienna being concluded without the participation of 
France, in direct contravention of an article of the Treaty of Hanover, 


all the real amity between the two Courts of London and Verſailles was 


nc at an end; and a cold exterior civility ſucceeded to that confidence 


which had ſubſiſted without interruption for the ſpace of fifteen years, 


The Treaty of Hanover was confidered on both ſides as virtually re- 
nounced by the late Treaty of Vienna, to which the States-General ſoon 
acceded, and which ſeemed to eſtabliſh, by the guarantee of the maritime 


powers, the Pragmatic Sanction, ſo much the object of Gallic jealouſy and 
averſion, on a firm and ſolid baſis. The politics of Europe now reverted 


do their antient and regular order, But it is obvious that England and 
Holland had undertaken this guarantee, at a period far leſs favorable than 


that which had occurred at the former Treaty of Vienna, fix years before ; 


and that through a prepoſterous predilection and attachment to the views 


and intereſts of Hanover, a moſt propitious opportunity of diſſolving for 
ever the political connection of Spain and France was irretrievably loſt ; 
and that by the re-union of thoſe powers France was encouraged to perſiſt 


in proſecuting thoſe ſchemes of ambition which ſhe had long cheriſhed 


_ for the future humiliation of the houſe of Auſtria, and which, in the ſe- 


quel, England thought it neceſſary to employ ſuch mighty efforts to 


' oppoſe and defeat. © Truth,“ ſays a noble cotemporary writer,“ ſhould 


be made known; and it ſhould be known to thoſe whom it moſt imports 
to know it—thoſe are the beſt friends to the King and kingdom, who, by 
| ſhewing how incompatible the intereſts of the EleRorate are with thoſe of 


Great Britain, may ſuggeſt the prudent and neceſſary 1. of ſeparat- 


1735, that the fums paid, or to be paid, _ different pretences to Denmark within a certain 


fpeciſied time, amount to the complete ſum of one million of rix-dollars : ſo that there exiſts a 


frong preſumption that the duchy of Sleſwic, thus bought and ſold by contract of two 
foreign potentates, was at laſt paid for out of. the pockets of the ſimple and lunſulpottieg 
my of Great Britain, A 


ing 
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ing the dominions themſelves, and ſupplying that great defect in the BOOK III. 


A& of Settlement, which every now wiſhes had been done, and 
wonders was not “.“ | A 


On the e return of the ſeſſion, Jan. 1732, the King made an ela- 

borate ſpeech to both Houſes, containing a very high eulogium upon his 
own conduct. He congratulated the Parliament © on the reſtoration of | 
the general tranquillity ; and he affirmed, that the part taken in the late 
tranſaQions by the crown of Great Britain had redounded much to be 
honor and intereſt of the nation. By the Treaty of Seville, he ſaid, that 
union of the Imperial and Catholic Crowns, which had given ſuch univer- 
fal alarm, had been diſſolved; and the execution of that treaty, ſuppoſed 
to be attended with inſurmountable difficulties, was at length happily ac- 
compliſned. Parma and Placentia were in the actual poſſeſſion of Don 
Carlos, and the reverſion of Tuſcany ſecured by an expreſs convention 


with the Great Duke. Parliament had ſeen, he ſaid, the happy effects of 


their zeal and reſolution and now reaped the fruits of the confidence 
which they had repoſed in him; and it muſt be a great ſatisfaction to them 
to reflect that the expence incurred had been ſo amply recompenſed. It 
is obſervable, that in the whole ſeries of royal ſpeeches and meſſages in 
this and the preceding reign, not a ſyllable is mentioned of Bremen, Sleſ- 
wie, or Mecklenburg, the ſecret ſprings of every reſolution taken by the 
Engliſh Court reſpecting the affairs of the continent for almoſt twenty 


is 


years paſt. And with a firm reliance on the complaiſance of the Parlia- 


ment, and the ignorance of the People, a bold—for a harſher epithet would 
be indecorous—a bold attempt was now made to eftabliſh the idea that 
the quarrel between Great Britain and the Emperor reſpected ſolely the 


* Vide a ſeries of Tracts ſtyled, “ Caſe of the Hanover Forces,” with a firſt and ſecond 
« Vindication” of the ſame, aſcribed to the Earl of Cheſterfield. The firſt of theſe tracts 
was anſwered by Mr. Horace Walpole, afterwards Lord Walpole, brother to the Miniſter, in 
a publication ſtyled, * The Intereſts of Great Britain ſteadily purſued.” Lord Cheſterfield, 
in his Vindication, ſhrewdly remarks, *<* that the three years in which the writer of the pam- 
phlet declared himſelf ſo violently againſt Hanover projects, ought at leaſt to be excepted out 


of the Britiſh ſcheme of politzes, which he undertakes to * hath been ſo Aeadily | 


E ” i 
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inveſtiture of the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia :—although, 
had this indeed been the fact, ſcarcely would it have amounted-to an ex- 
tenuation of the folly. For to whom theſe duchies ſhould belong, was 
an object wholly beneath the attention of Great Britain: and admitting 
the neceſſity of preſerving the equipoiſe of power, they could be con- 
fidered as little more than duſt in the balance. If King WILLIAM has 
incurred juſt cenſure for involving this nation too deeply in continental 
politics if the blood and treaſure of Great Britain were in his reign la- 
yiſhed with a too unſparing hand—at leaſt it muſt he acknowledged, that 
the ends he had in view were in the higheſt degree noble, juſt, and difin- 
tereſted. The Grand Alliance was not projected by that renowned mon- 
arch, in order to procure the ceſſion of a diſtrict, to be added to his 

principality of Orange; but for the glorious purpoſe of aſſerting the li- 


berty and independency of Chriſtendom, in oppoſition to the aſpiring 


aims of an haughty tyrant ; and of fixing an inſurmountable barrier to the 
farther progreſs of his triumphs. Abſorbed in the contemplation of this 
great object, his ideas roſe infinitely above all thoſe miſerable artifices of 
petty aggrandizement, which had, for ſo many years previous to this period, 


perplexed the councils, and interrupted the repoſe, of nations. 


 ledgment : 


When an addreſs was moved by Lord Heryey *, in the uſual ſtyle of 
courtly adulation and ſubmiſſion, the indignation of the Patriots ſeemed 
uncommonly excited ; and the incoherency and abſurdity of the whole po- 
litical ſyſtem of the Court were ably and vigorouſly expoſed. Sir Wil- 
fred Lawſon, who firſt roſe, obſerved, © that the treaties, reſpecting 


* This nobleman long occupied a place in the foremoſt rank of courtiers, and was a fre- 
quent ſpeaker in Parliament, though with little claim to hiſtoric notice. His endowments. 
appear to have been very ſuperficial, and his manners effeminately frivolous ; though, by a 
duel with Mr. Pulteney, he fufficienthy eſtabliſhed his character for perſonal courage. Lord 
Hervey's quarrel with Por x is well known, The portrait drawn by that vindictive ſatiriſt of 


this nobleman under the name of Sporus, is replete with malignity and diſtortion ; though, 


had it been perfectly juſt, the poet ſtands defervedly condemned by his own previous acknow- 


Satire or 1 alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? | 
— — which 


riſk our ſafety. To violate the national faith, indeed; he obferyed, was 
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he was not prepared to join in the approval of them. It appeared, how- 
ever, ſufficiently plain, that, notwithſtanding the great things we had 
done for Spain, very little fatisfa&tion had as yet been received for the in- 
juries done to ns. He knew of nothing, a vague order of his Catholic 
Majeſty to the governors of his ports in the Weſt Indies againſt illegal de- 


predafions excepted, upon which any conſtruction they thought proper 


might be put; but this ſurely could not be conſidered as a ſufficient re- 
paration of paſt injuries.” Mr. Shippen © confeſſed himſelf fo unfaſhion- 


able, that he neither pretended to judge without information, or to ap- 


plaud without reaſon. The ſervile and flattering addreſſes now in vogue, 

he ſaid, were unknown in former times ;—in oppoſing them, he ſhewed 
his regard for the honor and dignity of that Houſe ; and for his reputation 
as a courtier he felt little concern. He moved, therefore, to leave out 
the complimentary paragraphs, and to reſtrain the addrefs to a general ex- 


preſſion of thanks to his Majeſty, and of the ſatisfaction at the eſtabliſh- 
ment of general tranquillity.” 


But the moſt intereſting and eloquent 
ſpeech on this occaſion was made by Mr. Pulteney, who declared, © that if 


we were now right, he was certain that the time had long ago elapſed, 
when we might have been as right, with infinitely leſs expence and trouble: 


But at the period to which he alluded, the guarantee of the Pragmatic: 
Sanction was repreſented as inconſiſtent with the intereſt and happineſs of 


the nation, by the very perſons who now plume themſelves, and demand 


the applauſe of the Houſe for aſſenting to it. For his part, he ſaid, he 


neither confidered the Pragmatic Sanction in fo formidable, or in ſo fa- 


yorable a light, as the preſent Miniſters had, at different times, done. Ad- 
mitting it to be agreeable to the general intereſts of England, that the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion ſhould be tran ſinitted whole and undivided, he greatly 


doubted the policy of our obliging ourſelves, by an explicit and poſitive 
guarantee, to maintain this ſucceſſion at a future and indeterminate period, 


when England might, for reaſons impoſſible to foreſee, find it very in- 
compatible with her intereſt to engage in a foreign war upon any account; 
and no alternative would be then left us, but to violate our faith, br to 


no 


21g 


which ſo much had heen ſaid, were not yet before the Houſe ; therefore BOOK 111. 
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no new thing with the.preſent Miniſters ; for the Treaty of Vienna itſelf 
was concluded in violation of the Treaty of Hanover, to the conditions 
of which, though Pruſſia had withdrawn herſelf, France and Holland had 
ſtrictly adhered. He could not, therefore, allow, that in the late tranſ- 
actions either the intereſt or the Honor of the nation had been conſulted ; 
nor indeed had any one treaty ſigned within theſe ſixteen years been 
made or even intended for the good of theſe kingdoms. With regard to 


the forcible introduction of Don Carlos into Italy, that prince, whoſe 


name had, for ſeveral years paſt, been converted to ſuch commodious 


uſes, and who, according to a ludicrous obſervation in the courſe of this 


debate, was either a giant or an infant as it ſuited the purpoſe of the 
Court Mr. Pulteney declared that he thought it very likely to prove the 
origin of freſh troubles. But if, upon the whole, our affairs abroad were 
now wiſely adjuſted, and our domeſtic grievances were to be at the ſame 


time completely redreſſed, the Miniſter at the helm of goverument might 


be compared to a pilot who, though there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight 


channel into harbor, took it into his head to navigate the ſhip through 
rocks, ſands, and ſhallows, and after much danger and much damage, 


at laſt, by chance, hits the port, and triumphs in his good conduct.“ In 
reply to Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Horace Walpole, upon whom the Miniſter | 
willingly devolved the taſk of defending his ſyſtem of foreign politics, 
undertook to demonſtrate © the wiſdom and rectitude of thoſe meaſures 


of Adminiſtration, ſo contemptuouſly derided and fo injuriouſly arraigned, 


He wiſhed, he ſaid, to be informed to what period of time the obſerya- 
tions of the laſt ſpeaker were intended to refer. He knew that the gua- 
rantee of the Pragmatic Sanction had been propoſed to us ſome years ago; 
but then it was in a ſtyle ſo dogmatic, that it was inconſiſtent with the 
honor of his Majeſly and of the Nation to pay the ſlighteſt attention to 
it. Beſides, there was juſt reaſon to fear that Don Carlos was the perſon 


fixed upon by his Imperial Majeſty as his ſucceſſor; and it was manifeſtly 
- againſt the intereſts of Great Britain to contribute to the eſtabliſhment of 


a prince in the entire poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, who held in his 


own right dominions fo conſiderable in Italy, and who was ſo nearly re- 


Jated to the crowns both of Spain and France. This guarantec was again 
— 1 offered 


* 
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offered when the Treaty of Seville was in tion þ but it was again reject- 
ed, becauſe it was well known to be intended only to diſturb the negotiation, 
But as ſoon as the Treaty of Seville was concluded, and the Emperor be- 


came reaſonable 1 in his propoſals, we embraced the opportunity, and joined 


without reſerve in the guarantee. As to any inconvenience which might 
ariſe from a ſuppoſed eventual inability to maintain our engagements, ho 
would take upon him to affert, that were the Imperial Houſe in danger of 
ſubverſion, we myſt engage in their reſcue, let our circumſtances be at 


the time what they will; for our own ruin was cloſely and inevitably con- 


nected with theirs. This guarantee he affirmed it would have been highly 
deſirable to have entered into ſooner, on account of the fatal conſequences 
which might have enſued in caſe of the demiſe of the Emperor. But it 
was impoſſible to agree to it, till his Imperial Majeſty had given ſatisfaction 
to Spain reſpecting the Italian duchies, and to England and Holland in re- 
gard to the Oſtend Company, which his Majeſty, by the wiſdom, vigor, 
and feadineſs of his meaſures, had at laſt procured. He begged leave to 
repeat the expreſſion, the feadineſs of his Majeſty's meaſures ; for, he ſaid, 
though the means were various, the objects of thoſe meaſures were uni- 
form—the preſervation of the balance of power, and the aſſertion of our 
commercial rights. We had engaged by the Quadruple Alliance to ſee 


the Infant Don Carlos ſettled in the ſucceſſion of the Italian duchies ; and 


Spain could not be eaſy till this was effectuated; nor could we or our allies, 
the Dutch, be eaſy, till we ſaw the Oſtend Company abſolutely demoliſhed. 


As ſoon as theſe two grand points were conceded by the Imperial Court, we 


began to think ſeriouſly of eſtabliſhing the future tranquillity of Europe, 
and the balance of power, on a ſolid foundation ; for which purpoſe we 
had at length agreed to the formal guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. 


How then could it be affirmed that the honor and intereſt of the nation 


had not been conſulted in our foreign negotiations, or that our engage- 

ments had not been fulfilled ?. France had no reaſon to be diflatisfied, hav- 
ing declared that her ſole object was the preſervation of the general tran- 
quillity, agreeably to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance, which was ac- 
complithed by the Treaty of Vienna: and the fact was, that the Court of 
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BOOK II. Verſailles had declared itſelf ſatisfied ®, As to the bontmzercial differ- 
8 ences between England and Spain, they were referred to the deciſion of 
commiſſar ies, who, there was every reaſon to believe, would ſettle all 

points in diſpute in an amicable manner.” This ſpeech was no leſs favor- 

_ ably received by the majority of the Houſe, than the harangue formerly 

made by this miniſter in vindication of the Treaty of Hanover; and the 

addreſs, as originally moved, was preſented to his Majeſty, who' declared 

in reply, “ that he had no doubt of the continuance of the affection and 
confidence of the Houſe, and that they ſhould ever find his views tending 


to the honor, een and W of W aud people. " 


IreffeQual at. The nation being at length allowed, and aſſerted on the higheſt . 
Wa. 9 thority, to be in a ſtate of actual and perfect ſecurity, a grand effort was 
N thought adviſable by the patriots in oppoſition, or the Country-party, as 
they were now generally ſtyled, to effect a reduction of the ſtanding 

army. This rooted and habitual grievance the courtiers endeavored to 
diſguiſe*and ſoften, hy beſtowing upon it the appellation of a parliamentary 

army, as voted and maintained by parliamentary authority. They pleaded, 

that this force was neceſſary to ſecure the interior tranquillity of the king- 

dom, and to overawe malcontents, though too inconſiderable to excite the 

jealouſy of the people even under an ambitious monarch, and much leſs 

under a prince who could not be accuſed, or even ſuſpected, of entertain- 

ing the remoteſt with of infringing upon the liberties of his ſubje&ts. In 

favor of the reduction it was argued, © that a ſtanding military force in 

time of peace had, previous to the æra of the Revolution, always been ac- 

counted not only ſuperfluous, but unconſtitutional and dangerous ; that 

the internal tranquillity of the country might be ſecured, as heretofore it 

had been, by the civil power aided by the militia, which, under proper re- 

gulation, was as capable of diſcipline, and as active in exertion, as a ſtand- 


* 9 the ſame principle, doubtleſs, on which SnvLocs, after © &© recording a gift of 
all his wealth,“ declares, in anſwer to the queſtion, © Art thou contented, Jew 2P—« I 
am content z*? though a cataſtrophe not very pleaſing certainly in itſelf, and little to be ex- 


1 from the tenor of the exiſting Box v. 
| ing 
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ing army; that the number of malcontents was altogether contemptible; BOOK III. 


but that the moſt effectual means of increaſing it was the obſtinate perſe- 


verance in meaſures odious and arbitrary; that though they had all ima- 


ginable confidence in his Majeſty's regard for the liberty of his ſubjects, 
ſhould a ſtanding army be ingraſted into the Conſtitution, another prince 


might ariſe of more dangerous talents and of deeper deſigns, and employ 
it for the worſt purpoſes of ambition: that other nations had been enſlaved 


by ſtanding armies; and though the officers were at preſent men of honor 
and probity, theſe might be eaſily diſcarded, and the army new-modelled, 
in order to effect the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution. 
this great military force was alſo inſiſted upon as extremely burdenſome 
and oppreſſive to the nation; and it was aſſerted, that the money raiſed for 


the ſubſiſtence of 18 or 20,000 men in England would maintain 60,000 
Previous to the Revolution it was well known that 


French or Germans. 
the people of England did not raiſe above two millions for the whole of the 
public charge ; but now the current expence far exceeded. that ſum, and 


the civil liſt, the intereſt due to the public creditors, and the finking fund, 


added together, compoſed a burden of fix millions yearly ; and though at 
ſo recent a period as the acceſſion of the late King the army did not ex- 
ceed 6000 men, it was now augmented, on various pretences, to more than 
three times that number. And farther pretences would never be wanting, 
were Parliament willing to liſten to them, for farther augmentations.” 
Theſe arguments, however, proved wholly fruitleſs and unavailing “: and 
in proportion to the frequency of their repetition the impreſſion ſeems to 
have been impaired and weakened ; for it is unhappily, though unqueſtion- 
ably, certain, that, for almoſt a century paſt, the fanding army has been 
a progreſſeve army, and that every effort for its reduction has terminated in 
its increaſe and enlargement. Such was the offence given by Mr. Pulteney 
to the Court by the zealous Pas he took in this and other political 


* The numbers on the diviſion were 241 againſt 171 voices. Lord Hervey urging the 
multiplicity of ſeditious writings, as an argument againft any reduction of the military force; 


Mr. Plumer replied, © that if ſcribblers gave the Government uneaſineſs, they ought to 5 


Feribblers, aud not ſoldiers, to defend them from the danger.“ It muſt be remarked that 
Lord Hervey was himſelf a noted ſcribbler of pamphlets. 
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queſtions at this period, that the King, calling for the council-book, with 
his own hand ſtruck out his name from the liſt of Privy Counſellors ; 
which, however, only ſerved to extend his fame, and eſtabliſh his. 
popularity, © jo i Res | RR 


Notwithſtanding the indiſcriminate ſupport given by Sir Robert Wat. 
pole, after the example of his predeceſſors, to the long-eſtabliſhed royal 


ſyſtem of continental politics, and without which he well knew the im- 
poſſibility of maintaining poſſeſſion, even for a day, of his high and pre- 


carious office, it ought not to be ſuppoſed that this Miniſter was abſolutely 
indifferent to the intereſt and welfare of the Kingdom over whoſe: councils. 
he prefided. This it would be flagrant injuſtice to affirm, His ſituation 
was, in many reſpects, critical and hazardous; and if juſt allowance be 
made for the difficulties and embarraſſinents which he perpetually expe- 
rienced from the prevalence of Hanoverian prejudices on the one ſide, and 
Jacobite prejudices on the other, it will not perhaps be too much to aſſert, 
that a man, upon the whole, better adapted to the ſtation which he occu- 


pied, or better qualified to diſcharge the various and complicated duties of 


it, could no-where be found. To change the Miniſter would have availed 
nothing without a radical change of ſyſtem ; and ſo long as the nation at 
large ſhall continue to approve, or acquieſce in, this corrupt and deſective 
fyſtem, where is the Miniftep to be found, who ſhall with ſincerity and 
earneſtneſs labor to accompliſh any comprehenſive plan of political reform? 
Or, indeed, what right have we to expect from any man-ſuch an heroic 


and, at the fame time, uſeleſs effort of virtue? The celebrated ſtateſman 


whoſe character and conduct we have now been contemplating—and whoſe 


actions have been brought to the teſt of that fiery ordeal of relentleſs truth 


and juſtice which human frailty is ſo incompetent to abide, and over whoſe 


burning plough-ſhares no man ever yet with impunity paſſed—was poſ- 
ſeſſed, nevertheleſs, of talents admirably calculated for public life. An 


_ underſtanding clear, maſculine, and vigorous, was in him. combined with 


a temper mild, equable, and diſpaſſionate. And by the moſt perfect ac- 
curacy and regularity of method, the toils of government were rendered 


apparently eaſy and pleaſant. He was fully ſenſible of the folly of that 
+ 4 6  warlike 
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warlike ſpirit which had predominated in the Britiſh councils ſince the BOOK III. 
Sy 


zera of the Revolution. The favorite object of his adminiſtration was to 7732. 
preſerve and maintain the general tranquillity ; and the Treaty of Vienna, 

recently concluded at a moment fo critical, ſtrongly indicated his extreme 
ſolieitude for the continuance of peace. He conceived the proſperity of 
the nation to be moſt effeQually advanced by the encouragement of manu- 
factures and commerce, the true principles of which he perfectly compre- 

hended and ſteadily purſued. His return to office had been diſtinguiſhed 
by a moſt beneficial alteration of the commercial ſyſtem of Great Britain, 
in the abrogation of a multiplicity of duties payable on the importation of 

raw materials, and the exportation of wrought goods. And it has been 
affirmed, that he found the Engliſh book of rates almoſt the worſt, and left 
it the very beſt, in Europe. At this period he had formed a project, to His projets of 
which he appears to have been incited by the cleareſt conviction of its MProvement | 
utility, for effecting a radical alteration in the national ſyſtem of taxation. finance. 
The principal branches of the revenue might at this time be divided into 
port-duties or cuſtoms—duties of exciſe—and taxes levied on immoveable 
property, ſuch as the duties on land, houſes, hearths, and windows. This 
latter deſeription of duties the Miniſter conſidered as of a nature highly 
oppreſſive, partial, and inequitable. And the various taxes on conſumable 
commodities, to which every citizen contributes in an exact proportion to 
his conſumption; and which, being included in the price of the com- 
modity, are eaſily and inſenſibly paid; conſtituted, in his opinion, incom- 
parably the moſt eligible mode of raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for the 
public ſervice. He alſo well knew the groſs and ſhameleſs frauds daily 
practiſed in the collection of the euſtoms; and which, from the very nature 
of thoſe frauds, and the extreme facility of committing them, he had no 
hope to remedy. He thought, therefore, that to convert the greater part 
of the cuſtoms into duties of exciſe, would be equally advantageous to 
Government, and to the fair trader ; and that the laws of exciſe might be 
ſo ameliorated, that, notwithſtanding the odium generally attached to 
them as oppreſſive and arbitrary, no juſt or real ground of complaint ſhould 
remain. With a view, therefore, to an eſſential change in the firſt ſpecies 


of IIs; and to the eventual annihilation ' of the laſt, he brought into 
. the 
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BOOK III. the Houſe, in the month of February 1732; a bill for the revival of the 


WE A e 
1732. 


ſalt-duties, which had been repealed ſome years back, as a ſubſtitute for 
one ſhilling in the pound of the land-tax—and if this propoſal met the 
approbation of the Houſe, he ſignified his intention the land- tax being 
at this time two ſhillings only in the pound altogether to aboliſh that 
tax in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion; in which he declared he ſhould 
rejoice, as the annihilation of a moſt grievous and intolerable burden. 
*The duty on ſalt, he ſaid, affected, it was true, all elaſſes of citizens, 
the poor as well as the rich; but the burden of this tax being ſo equally 
and generally diffuſed, the ſum contributed by the lower claſſes of the 
people would be found, on computation, ſo trifling, as ſcarcely to deſerve 
the mention. This tax, while it exiſted, was never the ſubject of com-- 


plaint ; and, when it was repealed, no one ſeemed to think himſelf hene- 


fited. He knew, he ſaid, the reproaches he had to expect on this occaſion ;; 


but he had been long accuſtomed to be affronted and inſulted, both within» 


the walls of that place and without: and while he knew his intentions to 
be upright, and his only aim to ſerve his country to the beſt of his know-- 
ledge, and the utmoſt of his power, he ſhould continue to diſregard thoſe 
reflections which he was conſcious he did not deſerve.“ After very ve- 
bement and obſtinate debates, in which the Miniſter was repeatedly charged: 
with deep and malignant deſigns. againſt the liberties of his country and 
the welfare and happineſs of his fellow-citizens, which no one perhaps. 
ſeriouſly ſuſpected him to harbor, the bill paſſed by a majority of 207 
voices againſt 135. And it muſt be acknowledged, that the oppoſition: 
againſt the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration. was ſo in- 
variable, and at times ſo intemperate, that the bounds, of patriotiſm. and: 
faction ſeem to have been divided by: a very ſlender partition. 


In the courſe of the prefect Ae the Thadlan Bill was a third'time- 


_ paſſed by the Commons, and rejected by the Lords. And on the 1ſt of 


June 1732, the King terminated the ſeſſion with a-ſpeech, in which he 
informed the Parliament of the formal acceſſion of the States General to 
the Treaty of Vienna; and declared his intention of viſiting his Electoral 


dominions, and of leaving the Queen, as before, ſole Regent during his 


r abſence. 
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abſence. On his arrival in Germany, he had the ſatisfaction at length to re- 
ceive the inveſtitures of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, fo lon g ſolicit- 
ed, and fo AE . by the {arte 12825 or reſentment of the Emperor. 


g this Renee, Vidor Winde the abdicated monarch of Sar- 


dinia, was diſcovered to be deeply engaged, at the inſtigation of his wife, 
the Marchioneſs of St. Sebaſtian, in intrigues for the reſumption of 


the crown—upon which, his perſon was ſeized by order of his fon, the 


reigning King, and conveyed to Rivoli ; and the Marchioneſs committed 
eloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Seva. And the world had a new proof, 
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CE nnd 


1732 


Ettle wanted indeed, how weak are the ties of gratitude and affection 


when placed in competition with the | ſuggeſtions of ambition and intereſt. 


At this period, a royal charter was granted for the ſettlement of a new 
colony to the ſouthward of the Carolinas, to which the name of Georgia 


was given: and General Oglethorpe, a man diſtinguiſhed for the activity 


and ardor of his benevolence, was appointed Governor“, and embarked 
at Greenwich with a number of families, who founded a town called Sa- 
vannah on the river of that name. This enterpriſe excited the jealouſy 
and apprehenfion of the Spaniards; and as it was difficult, or rather im- 
poſſible, to aſcertain the preciſe limits of the Engliſh colony of Georgia 
and the Spaniſh ſettlement of e a foundation of future — and 
the final deciſion of Government reſpecting: this meaſure, 5 chiefs of | 
the Cherokee and other ſouthern Indian tribes were conveyed to England ; 


and being introduced to the King, ſurrendered, by a formal deed, in the- 


name of their countrymen, all right of property and dominion in the 
lands now about to. be occupied: by the new coloniſts, And in amaze- 


ment at the riches and magnificence of the Britiſh court, they are ſaid: 


to have laid their crowns and enſigns of dignity at the King's feet, re- 
queſting to be received in the number of Tl ſubjects. 
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Parliament being convened as uſual, early in the year 1733, a motion 
was framed and approved for an addreſs to the King, to know what ſatiſ- 
faction had been made by Spain for the depredations committed on the 
Britiſh merchants—to which the King replied, © that the meetings of the 
commiſlaries of the two Crowns had been delayed by unforeſcen accidents, 
and that a perfect account of their proceedings could not as yet be laid 
before the Houſe of Commons.” In fact, no real progreſs whatever had 
been made towards the ſettlement of theſe tedious and perplexing diſputes, 
On the 18th January 1732, a cedula was ſigned by the King of Spain at 
Seville, directed to the Governors of the Spaniſh ports in the Weſt Indies, 
in general and evaſive terms © prohibiting all unjuſt ſeizures of Engliſh 
merchant ſhips navigatin g the American ſeas - ſo long as they keep in their 
proper di /fances, and are not concerned in any illicit trade ; and command- 
ing reſtitution to be made of veſſels and cargoes unlawfully confiſcated.” 


As if this were too great a conceſſion, Mr. Keene on the 8th of February 


following ſigned a declaration, in the name of the King of Great Britain, 
engaging, * that his Britannic Majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall on no pretext 
whatever convoy or protect ſhips carrying on an unlawful trade with the 
ſiates belonging to his Catholic Majeſty.” The general effect of theſe 
reciprocal declarations was to conſtitute Spain ſole judge of the doubtful 
and difficult queſtions in diſpute, through the medium of the deciſions 
pronounced in her courts of admiralty, to reſtrain and enervate the exer- 
tions of the Britiſh naval commanders in the Weſt Indies, and to en- 
courage the Spaniards in the continued practice of their bold and inſolent 
depredations. A particular inſtance was produced by Mr. Pulteney in the 
courſe of the debate which aroſe on the motion now made, in which a 
Spaniſh ſhip was ſeized by a Captain of a Britiſh man of war in the Weſt 
Indies, in requital of an unjuſt ſeizure of a Britiſh trading veſſel. Orders 
for reciprocal reſtitution being ſubſequently iſſued by the two Courts, the 


Spaniſh ſhip was accordingly delivered up ; but notwithſtanding the per- 


emptory orders of the Court of Madrid, the Spaniſh Governor, on various 
futile pretences, as the Miniſter himſelf acknowledged, refuſed com- 
pliance. From the general tenor and ſpirit of the negotiation, the Court 


of Spain could not fail to perecive how little the Court and Miniſtry of 
| Great 
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Great Britain were in earneſt in this buſineſs; and of how ſlight import- 
ance the protection of the Britiſh commerce in the Weſt Indies appeared 
in their eyes in compariſon of the inveſtiture of n or the gua- 


rantee of SLESWIC. 


Conſiderable attention was at this period excited by the revival of an 
important commercial bill introduced the preceding ſeſſion, and paſſed by 
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Bill impoſing 
port duties in 
America. 


the Houſe of Commons, though loſt in its progreſs through that of tbe 


Lords, It was entitled © A Bill for the better ſecuring and encouraging the 


Trade of his Majeſty's Sugar Colonies in America.” The object of this bill 


was to annihilate the commercial intercourſe which, fince the Treaty of 
Utrecht, had been carried on with great advantage between the northern 
_ colonies of America and the French Weſt India iflands ; which, in re- 


turn for the corn, lumber, and cattle of New England, made large re- 


turns of their rums, ſugars, and melaſſes, to the prejudice of the Britiſh - 


iſlands. By the propofed bill, which at length paſſed into an act, heavy 
duties were impoſed on all foreign rums, ſugars, and melaſſes, imported 
into the American colonies. The policy of this bill was, however, very 
doubtful. For, in the ſame proporion that the trade of the ſugar colonies 
was encouraged, that of the northern colonies was diſcouraged and de- 
preſſed. And the French iſlands being compelled to procure lumber and 
proviſions from Canada, that remote and barren province roſe in a few 


years to great wealth and importance. In another and very different 


view this act was ſtill more remarkable, as the firſt inſtance in which an 
actual and expreſs taxation of America was attempted by the Britiſh Par- 
lament. But fo obviouſly and excluſively was this act intended for the 
regulation of trade, and fo little was the idea of raiſing a revenue from 
America in contemplation, that the produce of the duty, not being ap- 
propriated by any clauſe of the act, and too trivial in its amount for par- 
liamentary or miniſterial attention, lay unclaimed and unheeded for many 
years in the royal exchequer. And the Americans not harboring an idea 
that this act would in future times be adduced as a precedent for a regular 


and permanent ſyſtem of taxation, ſeem to have diſcovered no alarm but 
what 
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III STORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


what was of a nature purely commercial, at a meaſure | in a political view 


ſo dangerous and unconſtitutional. 


On the motion relative to "the army eſtimates in the Committee of Supply, 
which differed not materially from thoſe of the laſt year, a violent debate 
aroſe ; and the arguments formerly urged were again repeated and anew 
enforced. Mr. Horace Walpole, in reply, heſitated not to aſſert, “ that 
the number of troops then propoſed was abſolutely neceſlary to ſupport his 
Majeſty's government, and would be neceſſary ſo long as the nation enjoyed 
the happineſs of having the preſent illuſtrious family on the throne.” Mr. 
Shippen remarked upon this aſſertion, “ that the queſtion ſeemed at length 
to have taken a new turn—for, in former debates, the continuance of the 
army for one year only had been contended for; but now the maſk was 
thrown off, and the Houſe was given to underſtand that it was intended 
to be psRPETVAL. This he would not believe could come from his 
Majeſty. His Majeſty KN EM how much the nation was loaded with debts 
and taxes—and how incon/iſtent it was with our - Conſtitution. to keep up a 


Handling army in time of peace.” Mr. Shippen, being called vehemently to 


Sinking Fund 
epenly robbed, 


order for theſe laſt words, declared himſelf “ peculiarly unfortunate ; for 
that, in a former Parliament, he had incurred the ſevere diſpleaſure and 
cenſure of that Houſe, for aſſerting that the late Monarch was wnacquainted 
with the Conſtitution ; and he now gave high offence, by declaring that 
his preſent Majeſty was no? unacquainted with the Conſtitution.” - On a 
diviſion, the motion was carried by 239 votes againſt 171. 


In deliberating upon the ſupplies to be granted for the enfuing year, Sir 
Robert Walpole moved that the ſum of 500,000]. ſhould be iſſued out of 
the Sinking Fund for current ſervices. This was the firſt open and direct 
attack upon the Sinking Fund ® ; and it produced a moſt animated and 
indignant remonſtrance from the patriotic party, who warned the Miniſter, 


* Between the years 1727 and 1732, various new loans were made, the intereſts of which 
were charged upon different ſurpluſes appertaining, conformably to the orginal plan of re- 
«lemption, to the Sinking Fund. | „ 
3 though 


— 
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though in vain, that he was drawing down the curſes of poſterity upon 


his head and expatiated upon the iniquity of pillaging, in a time of pro- 


found peace, this ſacred depoſit, and demonſtrated the folly of ſacrificing 


the ineftimable advantages ariſing from the undiſturbed and progreſſive 
operation of this fund, to a little temporary eaſe ; and conjured him not 


to demoliſh with his own hand the faireſt monument of his fame. Sir 
William Wyndham acknowledged, © that he had never been without ap- 
| Prehenſion that violence might be offered to this ſund, by an enterpriſing 
Miniſter, in caſe of exigency, and in a time of war: but to ſee attempts 
made upon it in a ſeaſon of perfect tranquillity, was what he never expected. 
Is the public expenditare, exclaimed this patriotic ſpeaker, never to be 


lefſened ? Are the people of England always to groan under the ſame 


heavy and grievous taxes ? Surely, if there is any intention of diminiſh- 
ing the preſent enormous debt of the nation, now is the time for doing 


it. What can be ſaid in vindication of thoſe who are thus loading poſte- 


rity ? Can they imagine that there will ever be leſs occaſion for public ex- 
pence—or can they imagine that our deſcendants will poſſes greater ability 
for diſcharging theſe incumbrances than ourſelves ? Surely not—unleſs far 
other and wiſer meaſures of government ſhould be adopted, than any 
which have yet originated from the preſent Miniſters.” No impreſſion, 


however, conld be made upon the predetermined purpoſe of the Miniſter ; 


and the meaſure received without difficulty the ſanction of the Houſe of 
Commons : and though in the Houſe of Lords it was again attacked, with 
the united powers of argument, wit, and eloquence, by the Lords Ba- 
thurſt, TO, and Carteret, it TM received the FA aſſent. 


The compliant diſpoſition of Pine wow ene the Miniſter 
to bring forward, in purſuance of the grand plan of revenue reform be- 


fore mentioned, his famous bill for ſubjecting the duties on wine and to- 


baceo to the laws of exciſe, But, probably to the ſurpriſe; certainly to the 


chagrin, of the Minifter, on moving his primary reſolution, that the 


duties on tobacco do from the 24th of June 1733 ceaſe and determine,” 
no leſs than 205 members divided againſt it—the ene in a houſe of 


471 members, being only 61. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, © 


No man, perhaps, at this time, ſtood higher in public or parliamentary f 
eſtimation than Sir Paul Methuen. His long experience, his extenſive 
political and commercial knowledge, the high offices he had ſucceſſivelx 


occupied, the reſpectability of his private with the moderation and equa- 


nimity of his public character, and the dignified candor with which he al- 
ways oppoſed, when he deemed it neceſſary to oppoſe, the meaſures of Ad- 
miniſtration, though long removed from power by the ſuperior aſcendancy 
of Walpole, all combined to give the decided part which he took on this 
occaſion, as an opponent of the bill, the greateſt weight ; and his opinion 
was ſuppoſed materially to have influenced very many of the moſt reſpect- 
able members who voted in this formidable minority. 


A ab clamor, inſtigated, without doubt, in a great degree by 
thoſe perſons whoſe fraudulent practices this plan was intended to counter- 
act, was artfully and induſtriouſly raiſed againſt the bill, which was indeed 
deemed dangerouſly inimical to the Conſtitution, by many very intelligent 
and impartial perſons, to whoſe judgment much deference is due; though 
it has in our own times been carried ſubſtantially into effect without 
cauſing any public alarm, or even exciting any very. uncommon ſhare of 


 attention—juſtifying in its operation the ideas and expectations of the 


Miniſters with whom it originated. On this occaſion, however, the op- 


poſition againſt the bill might with propriety be ſtyled national; and Sir 
Robert Walpole perſiſting to urge this favorite project with a very improper, 


and with him a very unuſual-degree of heat and paſſion—applying the 
contumelious expreflion. of: © ſturdy. beggars” to the merchants who at- 


_ tended in the lobby of the Houſe of Commons with petitions againſt the 
bill, the public diſcontent- was: heightened. into rage. The avenues to 


Weſtminſter Hall were occupied by immenſe crowds of people; and the 
perſons of thoſe members who voted in favor of the bill were groſsly 
inſulted; and even: their lives endangered.. At length Sir Robert Walpole 
thought proper to move that the ſecond. reading of the bill might be 
poſtponed to a diftant day. The defeat of the ſcheme was celebrated 
with general rejoicings; and the Miniſter was burned in effigy, and 


loaded with. execrations, though his conduct appears no otherwiſe cen- 
ſurable 


— arable in this buſineſs, u as it exhibits ſome ſymptoms of PTR and BOOK III. 
obſtinacy. It is related, - nevertheleſs, to his praiſe, that, on the evening — 2 
1733. 
previous to the report, a meeting was convened, by the Miniſter, of the 
members who had ſupported this obnoxious meaſure. Their unanimous 
opinion was, to perſevere; but Sir Robert Walpole declared, © that in 
the preſent inflamed temper of the people, the act could not be carried 
into execution without an armed ſorce, and he would not be the Miniſter 
to enforce any ſyſtem of taxation at the expence of blood; for, if ſupplics 
were to be raiſed by the ſword, there is an end of Britiſh liberty. He 
was therefore reſolved to adjourn the report ſor ſix months; or, ſhould 
his opinion be over- ruled, to make an immediate refignation of his office. 
The unfortunate Penſion Bill, paſſed, for the fourth time, in four ſuc- 
ceſſive years, by the Houſe of Commons, was for the ſourth time thrown 
out by the Houſe of Peers; although, as a meaſure which ſolely regarded 
the purity and integrity of the national repreſentation, theſe repeated 
rejections appeared particularly harſh and invidious on the part of the 
Lords. On the 11th of June 1733, the King cloſed the ſeflion with a 
ſpeech, in which ſevere notice was taken of the wicked endeavors that 
Had been lately uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the moſt un- 
juſt repreſentations.” 


EvRoPE was now deſtined to be involved in freſh troubles. Theſe Death of 
were occaſioned by the death of Auguſtus, King of Poland and Elector King. * 
of Saxony, January 1733. The candidates for the vacant crown were, land. 
Auguſtus fon to the late King, and Staniſlaus, whom Charles XII. in the 
zenith of his proſperity had elevated to the throne, and which on the 
decline of that monarch's fortune he had been compelled to relinquiſh. 

Louis XV. King of France, having married the daughter of Staniſlaus, 

ſupported the pretenſions of this prince with all his power ; and the 

Poliſh Primate, and a majority of the Diet, being gained over by the in- 

trigues of the French Ambaſſador, proceeded to the election, and Staniſlaus | 

was unanimouſly choſen King at Warſaw, and proclaimed with loud ac- 
clamations. The I mperial Courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, however, Conſcquent, 


between whom it is remarkable that a ſtrict and almoſt uninterrupted . 
G g 2 | mony 
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BOOK 111. mony has ſubſiſted from the period that Ruffia aſſumed her proper rank 
— 
1733 as a European power, eſpouſed with warmth the intereſts of the houſe of 
Saxony: and proteſting by their reſpective miniſters againſt the election 
of Staniſlaus as null and void, an army of Auſtrians was aſſembled on the 
frontiers of Sileſia; and $0,000 Ruſſians under General Laſci actually 
entered Poland, on the fide of Lithuania. Being quickly joined by a. 
body of Saxons and Poles of the Electoral party, the Elector of Saxony 
was proclaimed King of Poland by the Biſhop of Cracow. King Staniſ- 
laus, finding himſelf wholly unable to reſiſt ſo great a force, abandoned 
Warfaw to his rival, and retired to Dantzic, where he was purſued and 
cloſely beſieged by the Ruſſians and Saxons. This prince, however, 
found means to eſcape, previous to the ſurrender of the city, which was 
followed by a general ſubmiſſion to the authority of Auguſtus, and a ge- 
neral amneſty was in return granted to the partiſans of Staniſlaus. Though 
the Court of Verfailles failed in their grand object in Poland; in order 
to be fully avenged upon the Emperor, who had been the principal ob- 
ſtacle to its accompliſhment, and whoſe dominions lay much more open 
to attack than Ruſſia, the Duke of Berwick received orders to paſs the 
Rhine at the head of a numerous army in October, and Fort Kehl was 
in a ſhort time compelled to capitulate. The winter months having paſſed 
over, he renewed his operations with great vigor. After the reduction 
of Traerbach, the Dake inveſted the important town of Philipſburg ;. 
and viſiting the trenches was killed on the 12th of June by a cannon-ball, 
leaving behind him an high reputation for valor and military ſkill, The 
French General had been oppoſed; during the whole of this campaign, 
by the celebrated Prince Eugene, now far advanced into the vale of years, 
in a ſtate of languiſhment and infirmity, and retaining little refemblance 
of the hero of Bleinheim and Belgrade. Notwithſtanding the loſs fuſtained 
by the French in the death of their commander, Philipſburg was obliged, 
after a brave defence, to ſurrender, though-upon the moſt honorable terms. 
During theſe tranſactions the French King had concluded a treaty with 
Spain and Sardinia, in conformity to which thoſe powers declared war 
againſt. the Emperor. And the Marechal Duc de Villars, the antient rival 


; of Marlborough and Eugene, was prevailed upon to take the command 
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of the French army in Italy * ; which, being joined by the forces of BOOK III. 
—ů— 


734˙ 


Savoy, expelled the Imperialiſts 3 the Milaneſe. He ſurvived, how. 
ever, but a ſhort time the fatigues of the campaign, in which he fully 
ſuſtained the glory of his name and nation, dying at Turin early in the 
enſuing ſpring, at the age of eighty. After the death of this great man, 
the command devolyed upon the Marechal de Coigne ; between whom 
and the Imperial generals, the Count de Merci and Marechal Konigſeg, 
various fierce and bloody but indeciſive encounters took place, into the 
particular narration of which it is not neceſſary to enter. Whilſt the 
Auſtrians were thus driven from the Milaneſe, and. with difficulty. main- 
tained their ground in the: Mantuan ; the Neapolitan nobility, irritated 
and oppreſſed under the government. of the Count de Viſconti, the Im- 


perial Viceroy, joined in an invitation to Don Carlos, the Infant Duke of. 


Parma; to attempt an invaſion of that kingdom. He accordingly entered 
the Neapolitan territories at the bead of a conſiderable army, and was 
received in the metropolis with loud acclamations,. as the national de- 
liverer. The Count de Viſconti, having retreated into Apulia, was followed: 
thither by the Spaniſh General, the Count de Montemar ; who, attack-- 
ing the Auftrians at Bitonto, May 25, 1734, gained a moſt. complete 


victory. Don Carlos, being now proclaimed and acknowledged King of 


Naples, immediately determined upon the reduction of Sicily: and the 
Count de Montemar, landing in that iſland in the month of Auguſt, pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity in his conqueſts, the natives diſplaying every- 
where a diſpoſition rather to aſſiſt than · to oppoſe the progreſs of his arms ; 
and on the arrival of Don Carlos in perſon; the Imperialiſts were com- 
pelled finally to evacuate the iſland, The Emperor, finding himſelf un- 
able to cope with his adverſaries, applied for ſuccor in this emergency to 


„M. Voltaire tells us, that the Marechal de Villars, on being ſolicited to reſume his mi- 


Iitary honors, and to place himſelf at the head of the army deſtined for Italy, repeated with 
energy. and enthuſraſm the following lines, from Racine's tragedy of OE : 


Quoi! tu crois, cher Oſmin, que ma gloire pallce - 
Flatte encore leur valeur & vit dans leur penſte1 
Tu crois qu'ils me ſuivrotent encore avec plaiſir, 


| Et qu' ils reconnoſtroient la voix de leur Viſir? 
"A 
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his powerful ally, the Czarina, who immediately ordered a body of thirty 
thouſand men to march to his aſſiſtance. But, before they could arrive 
at the ſcene of action, a general treaty of peace was concluded in the 
ſpring of 1735, nearly on the terms propoſed by the maritime powers; 


and agrecably to which, Naples and Sicily were yielded to the Infant Don 


Carlos; and Parma and Placentia, the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the 
Infant, were ceded to the houſe of Auſtria, to whom alſo the other con- 
queſts of the allies in Italy and Germany were reſtored. The reverſion 


of the Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, now formally relinquiſhed by Spain, 


Ineffectual at- 
tempt to repeal 
the Septennial 
Act. 


was conferred as a fief of the Empire, at the demiſe of the Grand Duke, 


laſt of the illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, upon the Duke of Lorraine, who 
was deſtined for the future huſband of the eldeſt Archducheſs Maria 
Thereſa, a princeſs diſtinguiſhed for her perſonal and mental accompliſh- 
ments, and ſole hiereſs, under the Pragmatic Sanction, of the vaſt domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria. The Elector of Saxony was acknowledged 
as King of Poland, and the duchy of Lorraine was ceded to Staniſlaus; 
who was permitted to retain the title of King; and after the death of the 
titular monarch, to be for ever united to the crown of France, which thus 
made, under the unambitious and pacific adminiſtration of Cardinal 
Fleury, an acquiſition of far greater importance and value than any which 
had reſulted from the moſt ſplendid ſucceſſes of Richelieu, Mazarine, or 
Louvois. The King of Sardinia was gratified by the ceſſion of ſome 
ſmall diſtricts of the Milaneſe ; which is ſaid to have been compared, by 
one of the anceſtors of this monarch, to an artichoke, which, from its 

magnitude not being digeſtible at once, muſt be deyoured leaf by leaf. | 


On reverting to the regular progreſſion of domeſtic events, we find the 
ſeſſion of 1734 diſtinguiſhed by a very vigorous effort to repeal the Act 
for Septennial Parliaments—as a flagrant encroachment upon 'the rights 
of the People—as having a dangerous tendency to increaſe the influence 
of the Crown and as being actually productive of very pernicious effects. 
The Miniſter having defied the Oppoſition to adduce a ſingle inſtance in 
which the intereſts of the nation had been injured by the operation of this 
bill, or by any undue exerciſe of the royal prerogatiye as connected with 


5 | it ; 
| * 
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it; Sir William Wyndbam obſerved, « that it was reaſonable and juſt to BOOK III. 


argue againſt the continuance of a bill of this nature, not merely from 


what had happened, but from what might happen. Let us ſuppoſe then (ſaid 


he) a man of mean fortune and obſcure origin, abandoned to all notions 


of virtue and honor, and purſuing no object but his own aggrandizement, 
raiſed by the caprice of fortune to the ſtation of Firſt Miniſter : Let us ſup- 
poſe him palpably deficient in the knowledge of the intereſts of his country; 
and employing, in all tranſactions with foreign powers, men ſtill more ig- 
norant than himſelf : Let us ſuppoſe the honor of the nation tarniſhed, her 
political conſequence loſt, her commerce inſulted, her merchants plundered, 
her ſeamen periſhing in the depths of dungeons—and all theſe circum- 
ſtances palliated or overlooked, leſt his adminiſtraton ſhould be endan- 
gered: Suppoſe him poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, the ſpoils of an impove- 
riſhed nation; and ſuppoſe this wealth employed to purchaſe ſeats in the 
national ſenate for his confidential friends and favorites: In ſuch a parlia- 
ment, ſuppoſe all attempts to inquire into his conduct conſtantly over- 
ruled by a corrupt majority, who are rewarded for their treachery to the 
public by a profuſe diſtribution of penſions, poſts, and places under the 
Miniſter : Let us ſuppoſe this Miniſter inſolently domineering over all 
men of ſenſe, figure, and, fortune, in the nation; and, having no virtuous: 
principle of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavoring to deſtroy or 
contaminate it in all: With ſuch a Miniſter, and ſuch a Parliament, let 
us ſuppoſe a Prince upon the throne—uninformed, and unacquainted 


either with the intereſts or inclinations of his people—weak; capricious, 


and actuated at once by the paſſions of ambition and avarice: Should 
ſuch a caſe ever occur, could any greater curſe happen to a Nation, than 
ſuch a Prince, adviſed by ſuch a Miniſter, and that Miniſter ſupported by 
ſuch a Parliament? The exiſtence of ſuch a Prince, and ſuch a Miniſter, 
no human laws may indeed be adequate to prevent ; but the exiſtence of 
ſuch a Parliament may and ought to be prevented; and the repeal of the 
law in queſtion I conceive to be a moſt obvious, neceſſary and indiſpenſa- 


ble means for the accompliſhment of that purpoſe.” Notwithſtanding the 


admiration excited by this ſudden burſt of eloquence, and the ability with 


7 which the motion of repeal was ſupported by various other ſpeakers, it was 


negatived! 
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BOOK tl. negatived on the diviſion, though not by the accuſtomed miniſterial ma- 
Jority, the numbers GP 247 againſt _ | | 


— 
— hs 


W * 1734. 
E The Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham being about this time arbitraril + 
Morpeth, diveſted of their military commiſfions, on account of their parliamentary 
oppoſition to the meaſures of the Court, a very dangerous—the more dan- 
gerous indeed, becauſe a very plauſible—motion was made by Lord Mor- 
peth, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Carliſle, for leave to bring in a bill for ſecur- 
ing the conſtitution, by preventing the removal of officers not above the 


= 1 rank of Colonels, otherwiſe than by judgment of a Court Martial, or by an 

5 | 15 N addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament. The Court, alarmed in the higheſt 

1 | degree by this motion, exerted the whole force of miniſterial ability and 
| eloquence in the Houſe of Commons, in order to defeat it. It was 


ſtrongly urged, © that the great danger to be guarded againſt in all armies, 
is the raiſing them to a ſtate of independency. The moſt important of all 
reſtraints on the military in this country, is the prerogative veſted in the 
Crown, of diſplacing officers on ſuſpicion, or even at pleaſure. But ſhould 
this power once be transferred to the army, a time may come, nor may 
the period be far diſtant, when the whole of our Conſtitution ſhall be at 
its merey. At preſent the army itſelf depends upon the King and Par- 
liament for its very duration and exiſtence. But give the officers a per- 
manent intereſt in their commiſſions, by the adoption of a meaſure which 
would convert them as it were into freeholds, and the King and Parlia- 
ment would ſoon find themſelves dependent upon the army. By this 
bill a door would be opened for the uncontrolled and uncontrollable com- 
miſſion of every ſpecies of military heenſe and oppreſſion. And ſhould 
a reduction of the army at any future period be determined upon, 
is it to be imagined that theſe military chieftains, with ſwords in their 
hands, would contentedly lay them down, and retire to their reſpective 
homes, at the requiſition of the civil power? No: They would exclaim, 
Where ate our accuſers? We are by law amenable to our own Courts 
Martial only, and to them alone we will ſubmit; The Miniſter remarked, 
that the two noblemen lately removed were ſucceeded by others the 
Duke of —̃—— and Lord Pombroko—is no IPA inferior. And 
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ſhould the motion paſs into a law, the Government of England would BOOK III. 
have an irreſiſtible tendency to a Stratocracy, or a military conſtitution., _— 
Suppoſing, ſaid this fagacious ſtateſman, the charges ſo often urged by the 
zealous partiſans of this motion againſt a late celebrated General to be 
well founded—that he cheriſhed views of ambition, contrary to the ſpirit 
of the Conftitution—that he aſpired-to perpetuate his authority, and to 
riſe above all control, by obtaining a commiſſion conſtituting him General 
ife how would the exiſtenoe of a law ſuch as is now recommended 
have facilitated the ſucceſs of thoſe daring projects! And how would ſuch 
a motion have been received by the gentlemen who now urge it as equi- 
table and wiſe, had it been brought forward under the auſpices of the 
Duke of Marlborough? And what ſhould induce us to believe that mea- 
| ſure to be now beneficial, which would then have been univerſally repro- C 
bated as pernicious and unconſtitutional?“ The queſtion, being put, wass | 
carried in the negative, without à diviſion A far more reaſonable and 
moderate motion was then made by Mr. Sandys, © for preſenting an 
humble addreſs to his Majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to in- 
form the Houſe by whoſe advice it was that his Majeſty was pleaſed to diſ- 
charge his Grace Charles Duke of Bolton, and the Right Honorable Lord 
Viſcount Cobham, from the regiments lately under their command, and 
what offences were alleged againſt them as the occaſion of their diſmiſ- 
fion.” All the arguments being now on the other fide, the Miniſter con- 
tented himſelf with calling for the queſtion ; and on a diviſion the motion 
was ks by a e of 2 4* * 19 3: | 


Abe very; e Pk on Aich Fwy Morpith tas his e motion 
in the Houſe of Commons, the Duke of Marlborough preſented a bill of 
ſimilar import to the Houſe of Lords. The debate which enſued was ren- 
dered memorable by the eloquent ſpeeches of the Lords Cheſterfield and 
Scarborough the former in ſupport of, the latter in oppoſition to, the bill. 
Theſe two noblemen; who ranked amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed orna- 
ments of the Engliſh Court, had long maintained a mutual and inviolable 
5 friendſhip. To the accompliſhments of the courtier Lord Scarborough | 
| Joined the ardor of patriotiſm and the enthuſiaſm of virtue. He might 
Vor. L . with 
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BOOK III. 


VL 4 
1734. 


Singularly no- 


ble conduct of 


the Earl of 


Scarborough. 


HISTORY OFF GREAT BRITAIN. 


with propriety be regarded as the FALXLAN of the age. and the great 
qualities he poflefied were unfortunately clouded by the ſame dark tinge 
of melancholy. Such was his high ſenſe of honor, that, thinking it neveſ- 
ſary to take a decided part in oppoſition to the bill in queſtion; he pre- 
viouſly reſigned his place of Maſter of the Horſe, leſt, by an itjurious im- 


putation, he ſhould be ſuppoſed actuated by any intereſted motive. Not 


ſatisfied with the negative put upon the motion for the ſecond reading of | 
the bill, he urged the TIER of it erst- the 3 which was agreed to 


| without a-diviſion®. N #6 CCC 
5 {+ ys i 5 44 11 168175 l 


Place Bill 
moved by Mr, 
Sandys, and 


rejected. 


In the ſame ſolion's a very. i, bil which dad * various tinkts: 
been propoſed and rejected, was revived by Mr. Sandys, entitled, A Bill 
for ſecuring the Freedom of Parliament, by limiting the Number of Offi- 
cers, civil and military, in the Houſe of Commons.” In oppoſition to this bill, 
the Miniſter contended, © that the Conſtitution was already ſufficiently ſe- 
cured, 105 the Wen which orders a re-election. When a member un 


1 1 
111 


— 


* ce When 1 confeſs W is who feels f for Panty F 
And melts to goodneſs, need I SCARBOROUGE name?” 1 Forz. PE Tg 


The Ader of this nobleman has been delineated by Lord Cheſterſield, wich the glowing 
pencil of ſenfibility and affection. According to this fniſbed portrait—confirmed indeed by 
the general voice of his cotemporaries—Lord Scarborough poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree 
the air, manners, and addreſs of a man of quality —politeneſs with eaſe, and dignity without 
pride. He had the advantage of a ſine perſon ; and, when cheerful, the moſt engaging coun- 
tenance imaginable. His knowledge, claffical and hiſtorical, was very extenſive; and it was 
accompanied with a juſt and delicate taſte. In his common expences he was liberal; but in 


his charities and bounties his generoſity was unlimited. In Parliament, though not an ambi- 


tious or florid ſpeaker, truth and virtue, which never want and ſeldom wear ornaments, ſeemed 


' only to borrow his voice, He was a true conftitutional and yet practicable patriot ; a fin- 


cere lover and a zealous aſſertor of the natural, the civil, and the religious rights of his coun- 
try. Though bred in camps and courts, his moral character was fo unfullied, that what a 
celebrated hiſtorian formerly ſaid of Sc1ez0, might, almoſt without any allowance for the im- 
perfections of humanity, be applied to him: Nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut fecit, aut 
ſenſit..— “ This ſmall tribute of praiſe, ſays the noble writer,“ I owe to the memory of the | 
beſt man I ever knew, and the deareſt friend, I ever had, If he had any enemies—for I pro- 
teſt 1 never knew one—they men wed oe * as were ct W men bo of Ariſtides 
the Juſt,” | - 3 HA ERS I 5 110 8 $11 . 
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a place; chat todiſible any gentleman or citizen ſrom ſitting in — 
ment merely becauſe he has the honor to ſerve the Crown, was really tak- 
mu ow the people their inherent right of chooſing ſuch repreſentatives as 
end chat the State would be divided by it into factions, thoſe acting under 
the executive power not coaleſeing with, but conſtituting a formidable 
phalanx againſt, thoſe who compoſed the legiſlative; and that it argued an 
boſtile diſtruſt of the Crown not compatible with the genius of the Conſti- 
| tution. The motion was, however, in itſelf plauſible and popular, and it 
received additional weight from the near approach of a diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment, ſo that on the quaſtion: of commitment it was negatived by a ma- 
ne * 39 ah gh ina 1. of n members. = 


ned beſt qualified to exerciſe the functions of their delegation ; | 
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enen a ety era addition. to the naval fine of the nation * in Extraordinery 


as curly part of the ſeſſion, been » unanimouſly voted; on the 28th of 
March, a prorogation being now almoſt daily expected, a meſſage was de- 


- livered 1 Sir Robert Walpole from the Crown, acknowledging © the zeal 


and affection ſhewn by the Parliament, and deſiring that his Majeſty might 
-be enabled; during the receſs or interval of Parliaments, to make good 
ſuch engagements with ſoreign powets as honor, juſtice, and prudence 
may call upon him to fulfil or contract, and fuch augmentation of his 
forces by ſea and land as might be neceſſary for the honor and defence of 

his kingdoms, and as the exigenoy of affairs may require, the war on the 
Cantinent ſtill unhappily continuing.” On this occaſion all the patriotic 
-ardor was again awakened, and the impolicy, the folly, and the danger of 
cntruſting ſuch dictatorial powers in the hands of the Monarch, were ex- 


- poſed with all the energy of truth and eloquence, Mr. Shippen in par- 
- ticular diſtinguiſhed himſelf. by a ſpeech worthy of the Engliſh. Ca ro. 


He ſaid, © that when the addreſs was moved in reply to his Majeſty's ſpeech 
nat the commencement of the ſeſſion, he had ex preſſed his fears and ſuſ- 
 picions, from certain expreſſions in both, that a vote of credit was in con- 
templation; but be had then been aſſured that there was not the leaſt 
ground even to imagine ſo improbable a thing, although we were now told 
2 from his » manner of expreiſing hiuiſelſ upon that occaſion, 


1 » 


vote of credit 
moved by Sir 
R. Wapole. 
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BOOK III. every gentleman in the Houſe muſt have expected a demand of this nature- 
—a demand for no leſs than a total ſurrender of all the rights of Parlia- 
ment; for we are now called upon to give the King a power of raiſing 
what money he pleaſes, and alſo what military force he pleaſes, which are 
the rights on which all other rights depend; and all this without any ne- 
ceſſity, or even any plaufible reaſon alleged to us. Is invaſion by a ſoreign 
enemy to be apprehended? Is any dangerous domeſtic conſpiracy dif- 
covered? No: the Right Honorable Gentleman himſelf ſays that he be- 
lieves the nation to be in ſafety, but does not defire that its ſaſety ſhould 

depend on his belief. Gop forbid that it ſhould ! and happy would it be 
for us that it did not depend upon his adminiſtration. But this unlimited 
delegation of power is, it ſeems, deſigned to guard againſt new counſels, 
againſt any /udden alteration of meaſures. Surely, Sir, this is not meant 
to be ſeriouſly urged ; for can this plea ever be wanting? Are we not in as 

great danger of ſudden and alarming changes in a time of profound peace, 
as when the powers of Europe are engaged in a bloody war, and courting 
with eagerneſs our affiſtance, or at leaſt our neutrality ? If we now, there- 
fore, agree to grant ſuch powers, we may expect in future the demand 
regularly repeated, and never refuſed, Never can ſuch requiſitions on the 
part of the Crown be made with leſs color of neceſſity, never can com- 
pliance on our part be yielded more unconſtitutionally. When not only 
an expiring ſeſſion, but an expiring Parliament, grants ſuch powers, how 
eaſily may they be extended, before the next Parliament is ſuffered to meet, 
beyond all poſſibility of control The precedents that have been adduced 
to juſtify the preſent demand are wholly inapplicable. In the year 1702 
à vote of credit paſſe the Houſe in conſequenee of a meſſage from the 
late Queen; but this meſſage contained no ſuch demand or requiſition as 
the preſent. It fimply ſtated the danger to which our allies, the States- 
General, were at that period expoſed from Franee; and this danger was 
not only aſſerted, but proved by papers laid before the Houſe: we were 
then ourfelves actually engaged in a war, and it was not merely pretended 
that we might be eventually endangered by a change of counſels. Even 
in this ſituation the Queen was far from aſking ſuch powers as were now 


demanded; She did not in WY aſk any thing, ſaying only in general 
* : terms, 


"IIS 
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terms, that ſhe doubted not but the Houſe would its ſuch meaſures as 
would moſt conduce to the honor of her crown, the ſafety of her king- 


doms, and the ſupport of her allies. On the other hand, the Houſe were 


_ far from granting ſuch powers as are now aſked. The vote was reſtrained 


to a power of increaſing the forces deſtined: to act with thofe of the States- 


General, and limited by the condition that England ſhould not be charged 


with the pay of ſuch additional troops, but from the day that all commerce 


and correſpondence between the ſubjects of the States and thoſe of France 
and Spain ſhould be totally prohibited. As to the meſſage in the year 1715, 
it was ſent to the Houſe at a time of actual rebellion and expected invaſion ; 
and it was not granted at the termination of a ſeſſion, and much leſs at 
the expiration of a Parliament. The meſlage in 1719 was ſimilarl y cir- 
cumſtanced: the nation was in danger of being invaded, and would have 
been invaded; had it not been for the diſaſters which the Spaniſh fleet met 


with aſter leaving their ports. 1 he laſt precedent of the year 1725, it muſt. 


be allowed, approaches neareſt to the preſent caſe. We then did, as we 
are now deſired to do, grant away millions in the dark without any cauſe 
or reaſon aſſigned; but then this was a precedent of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman's own making, which may be thought perhaps ſomewhat to 
diminiſh its authority. The Right Honorable Gentleman has, however, 
improved upon his own precedent ; for the nation was not, at the period 

_ alluded to, in a ſtate of abſolute tranquillity, nor did the meſſage aſk for a 
diſcretion ſo unlimited as the preſent ; but merely for an indefinite power 
to add to the navel force, and to negotiate treaties, But if his Majeſty 
is inveſted with the powers now demanded, nothing will remain for the 
Crown to aſk but a parliamentary reſolve, impowering his Majeſty to make, 
repeal, ſuſpend, or alter ſuch laws, and in ſuch manner, as he ſhall judge 
neceſſary for the public ſafety. And where indeed is the difference be- 

tween granting this power at once, and putting the Crown in a capacity to 
aſſume it whenever it may chooſe ſo to do? Such complaiſance as this 
muſt ſurely render us moſt deſpicable in his Majeſty's eyes: he might 
juſtly ſay of us as the Roman Emperor of the Roman Senate, © O homines 
ſervire paratos But we are told that an account is to be rendered to the 
next Parliament of whateyer may be done in purſuance of theſe powers. 
; 2 N N 1 
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"THE e the more grievous.“ 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir, 1 have been fo: often deceived by miniſterial promiſes, that I am 
_ athamed ever to have placed any degree of ſaith in them. How often, 


when J and others have called for ſuch accounts, have we been told that 
matters were not ripe for laying them before Parliament, or that it would 
be dangerous to the State to reveal the ſecrets of Government i and the 
: higheſt ſatisfaction we could ever obtain was to be told that the expences 
incurred were neceſſarily incurred for foreign and ſecret ſervices. | Whenee 
that neceſſity aroſe was ever kept from the knowledge of Parliament : 'we 
had the word of the Miniſter to reſt our faith upon; and the fame im- 


plicit reſignation will be required, doubtleſs, from every ſucceeding Parlia- 
ment. When at the termination of the ſeſſion we return to our ſeveral 
counties, and are requeſted to aſſign our reaſons for this very pinky 
 yote—a vote by which ſuch vaſt additional burdens may be impoſec 
the nation—how ſatisfactory muſt it be to our conſtituents to be informed 
that, though we are at preſent in amity or actual alliance with all the 
powers of Europe, military preparations, by ſea and land,” muſt be made 
in order to guard againſt a variation of foreign counſels ! Sir, in my opinion, 
the reſolution now moved is neither neceſſury, nor ſafe, nor founded upon 
precedent. Precedents, indeed, there may be, which reſemble it in a 
certain degree; but were they ever ſo numerous, and in all reſpects analo- 


gous, it would be no argument with me for agreeing to what is propoſed. 


Whatever may have been the duration or extent of the practice, it is now 
high time to put a ſtop to it, and to eſtabliſh a pRRECEDENT of KErUs AL; 
otherwiſe Parliaments will become wholly uſeleſs, or ſerve, by a ſanction 


ſo pernicious, to make — the more . "ire oy opprefſons of 


” # 


t 
» #% Fe "4 


In anſwer to this eloquent and patriotic FRO Mr. Horace Wathole 


ventured to attempt a vindication ofthe meaſure thus indignantly arraigned. 
He faid, that after all the pains taken to point out a diſſimilarity between 


the caſe now under diſcuſſion and the precedents adducedi in ſupport of it, 
he could diſcern no material difference. It had been evidently the pi ac- 
tice of Parliament, in times of danger, to grant extraordinary powers to 


the Crown; and in this particular way. For his part, he acknowledged he 
2 ” | thought 
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thought the precedent of 1702 a bad one, becauſe the Parliament dif- l III. 
covered ſo much diffidence and diſtruſt; and the ill effects of their flow . 7 | 
and luke warm proceedings ought to induce us to ſtrengthen the hands of 
his Majeſty: at the preſent juncture. It was ſurpriſing, he ſaid, to him to- 
hear it aſſerted by gentlemen, that nothing had been laid before the 
Houſe to ſhew the neceſſity of gating the powers now aſked for. Did 
not his Majefty, in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, inform us of 
the war then begun in Europe? Does he not by the preſent meſſage ae- 
quaint us that the war ſtill continues? And is not every gentleman con- 
vinced, by what he knows of the ſituation of Europe, that the balance of 
power in Europe entirely depends on the event of that war? Suppoſing 
either ſide to prevail too far, the balance of power muſt be overturned ; and 
this nation will be under an obligation to interpoſe, in order to prevent ſo 
fatal an effect. Beſides, does not every gentleman know that the French 
have lately fitted out a very powerful naval armament, which, with more 
probability, threatened Great Britain than any other place in the world, 
unleſs we excepted the city of Dantzie? He believed, indeed, he ſaid, 
that it was deſigned againſt Dantzic ; but if that affair ſhould blow. over, 
can we imagine ourſelves in ſecurity, while ſo large a ſquadron lies within 
a few hours' ſail of the Engliſh coaſt ? Our allies, the Dutch, he ſaid, were 
in a very critical ſtate : their barrier in Flanders was in a very weak and: 
defenceleſs condition ; and if we ſhould fit ſtill and do nothing, they mighr 
be tempted to throw themſelves entirely into the arms of France. They 
had not indeed, he ackrowledged,. done any thing as yet themſelves by. 
way of augmentation of their forces, but then they had poſtponed that re- 
duction of 10,000 men, which, previous to the war, they had meditated';. 
and they were now defirous to go hand in hand with us *. Gentlemen, he 
ſaid, might, if they pleaſed, call this a vote of credit; but his Majeſty. 
having expreſſiy promiſed an account of the expenditure, it was in his 
opinion only a vote of confidence, which, by ſhewing the entire reliance: 
we place on the wiſdom of his Majeſty's meaſures, will give his inſtances: 


It is obſervable, that this ridiculous pretence of danger to the Dutch barrier had been ; 
already completely obviated by a convention of neutrality, comprehending the whole of 
Avuitraa mann ſigned Nov. 1733, between the States - General and the- King of France. - | 
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pr: the balance of power in Europe, without which this nation can never be in 
any ſafety or ſecurity.” The debate was unuſually prolonged by a ſuc- - 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
with foreign powers that weight which is ſo neceſſary to the preſerration of 


ceſſion of very able ſpeeches : and Sir John Bernard particularly attracted 
the attention of the Houſe, by declaring © that the aſſertions hazarded in 
royal ſpeeches or meſſages were not tobe implicitly depended upon: 2 


that the Crown might aſſert, and in fact had aſſerted, in conſequence of 


haſty or treacherous information, what afterwards proved not to be true. 
Parliament had, he ſaid, been aſſured by a ſolemn ſpeech from the throne, 
that an alliance had been entered into between the Emperor and Spain, in 


conformity to the ſecret articles of which Gibraltar was to have been Z 


wreſted from us, and the Pretender placed by force on the throne of Great 
Britain. Conſidering the ſituation and circumſtances of the contracting 


powers at that period, this intelligence appeared to many at the time ro- 
mantic and incredible; and it was now known to be falſe, though it was 
then repreſented as highly diſreſpectful to the Crown ſo much as to doubt 


it. We were now called upon, in a manner ſtill more extraordinary, to 
give credit to a ſurmiſe of danger from France, which the Right Honor- 


able Gentleman himſelf does not profeſs to believe; and in conſequence 
of this groundleſs apprehenſion, to devolve for fix months the whole power 
of Parliament upon the Crown—a demand which deſerved to be treated 
with ridicule, and rejected with indignation.” Sir Robert Walpole im- 


mediately roſe, and proteſted, “ that while he had the honor to ſerve the 


Crown he could not fit ſtill and hear it fo injuricaly reflected upon. His 


late Majeſty's aſſertion, relative to the ſecret articles of the Treaty of 


Vienna, he ſaid, was as true and as well founded as any that ever came 
from the throne. It was indeed inſolently contradicted by M. Palm, the 


Imperial Ambaſſador: but the King received his information from thoſe 
who could not be deceived—and the Miniſter declared himſelf to be as 
certain that there were ſuch articles, as if he had been preſent at the 
framing of them“: and however indiſereet this declaration might be 


* Lord Townſhend, Secretary of State at the period alluded to, made a fimilar declaration 


in-the Houſe of Peers; without, however, being able to remove the obſtinate n of a 
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thought in actual circumſtances he could not, in juſtice to the memory 


of the late King, ſay leſs.“ In concluſion, the queſtion being put, upon 
the motion for the addreſs, it was carried in the affirmative, by 248 voices 


againſt 147—although Mr. Pulteney, who terminated the debate, had 
given it as his opinion, that © the meſſage before the Houſe was of a na- 
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ture ſo extraordinary, and involved in it ſuch culpability, that if the ſpirit © 
of liberty that ſpirit which brought about the Revolution, and eſtabliſhed 


the preſent family upon the throne—was not abſolutely extinguiſhed in 


the nation, we might expect to ſee a future Parliament not only cenſure, 
but condemn and puniſh, thoſe who have been the chief adviſers of ſuch 
a meaſure.” On the 16th of April the King put an end to the ſeſſion by 
a ſpeech, in which he declared, that © he ſhould think himſelf inexcuſable 
if he parted with this Parliament, without doing them the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge the many fignal proofs they had given, through the courſe of 
ſeven years, of their duty, fidelity, and attachment to his perſon and 
government, and their conſtant regard to the true intereſt of their country.” 
The Parliament, having now ſat nearly the full term preſcribed by the 


Septennial Act, was diflolved on April 18, 1734, and a new Parliament 


immediately convoked by royal proclamation. 


In the ſpring of this year the marriage of the Princeſs Royal with the 
Prince of Orange was celebrated with great magnificence and public re- 
Joicings ; and the Parliament, as a teſtimony of their entire approbation 
of this alliance, voted the ſum of 80, o 00l. as a portion to the Princeſs, and 
an annuity for life of $oool. payable out of the Civil Liſt. His Serene 
Highneſs the Prince is thus favorably deſcribed, in a letter to Lord Town- 
ſhend, Secretary of State, from the Earl of Cheſterfield, Ambaſſador at the 
Hague: The Prince of Orange has extreme good parts; is perfectly 


well-bred ; with an eaſe and freedom that is ſeldom acquired but by a 


long knowledge of the world. The acclamations of the people are loud 
and univerſal, He aſſumes not the leaſt dignity, but has all the affability 
and infinuation that is neceſſary for a perſon who would raiſe himſelf in a 
popular government.” 


Nom b———— . = — 


Marri age of 
the Prince of 
Orange. 


His character. 
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Hoſtile incli- 
nation of the 
Court. 


Parliament 
averſe to war. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The new Parliament, being convened in January 1735, quickly dif- 
covered a diſpoſition to ſupport, with zeal not inferior to that of their pre- 


deceſſors, the meaſures of the preſent Adminiſtration. The King, in his 
ſpeech, expreſſed “ his concern at the preſent commotions-on the conti- 


nent; and though he had hitherto refiſted the preſſing ſolicitations of the 


Court of Vienna for aid in this war, he hoped that his good ſubjects would 


not repine at the neceſſary means of placing him in a ſituation to ad that 
part which might eventually be incumbent upon him.” The Houſe, in a 
grand Committee of Supply, voted, in conſequence of this ſuggeſtion, near 
60,000 men for the ſea and land-ſervice of the year; though not without the 


vehement oppoſition of the patriots, who demonſtrated the folly of taking 


any part whatever in theſe unintelligible and everlaſting broils upon the 


continent, upon pretence of which this alarming augmentation of our 
military force was founded: and Sir William Wyndham remarked, “ that 


notwithſtanding the long continuance of peace, ſuch had been the exorbi- 
tant charges and expences by ſubſidies and armaments, that the people had 
not been relieved from the burden of a * tax impoſed during ve pre- 
eeding war.” 2 


A W being inſerted in the addreſs, aſſuring his Majeſty < that this 
Houſe will cheerfully and effectually raiſe ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be neceſſary 


for the honor and ſecurity of his Majeſty and theſe kingdoms”—it was 


moved that the following words be added, * ſo ſoon as the proper infor- 
mation of the ſtate of public affairs ſhall be communicated to this Houſe, 
and in proportion to ſuch efforts as ſhall be made by ſuch of the allies who 
are under the ſame engagements as this nation, and who are not involved 
in the war.“ On the diviſion the amendment was rejected, by 265 votes 
againſt 185 a minority plainly indicative of the reluctance of the Houſe 
to engage as parties in the prefent war; in which it appears that England 


interfered ſo far, as to give extreme umbrage to the Courts of Verſailles 


and Madrid, though not far enough to render any real ſervice to the En- 


peror, who had flattered himſelf with the hope of a revival of the : grand 


alliance in his favor. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Horace Walpole was not diſcouraged, however, from almoſt im- BOOK LIL. 
mediately moving for a ſubſidy to Denmark, purſuant to. a treaty entered * 
into by his Majeſty with the King of Denmark for that purpoſe; and . 
which originated, according to the allegations of the mover, in a juſt and culed, expoſed, 
proper regard to the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe *— 1 
an expreſſion ſo inceſſantly in the mouth of this Miniſter, that he was 
commonly known under the ludicrous appellation of Balance-maſter. 

The leaders of Oppofition treated the motion with indignant contempt. 
« All the powers of Europe, it was affirmed, were as much or more intereſted 
in the preſervation of this halance as England: and ſhould it ever be really 
endangered, they would certainly engage in its defence, without being 
hired to do fo by Britiſh ſubſidies. But were England perpetually the firſt 
to take the alarm, and ſhould this practice of ſubſidizing be eſtabliſhed, 
every ſtate would expect a gratification for doing what it would otherwiſe 
be obliged to do for its own preſervation, and the whole charge of maintain- 
ing this balance would fall upon Great Britain. Even our allies the States- 
General might at laſt refuſe to aſſiſt in trimming this balance, unleſs the 
Grand Penſionary of Holland were alſo to become the Grand Penſtonary 
of England.“ The queſtion being put, the motion was approved, and 
the ſubſidy granted by the Houſe. The ſeſſion cloſing in May (1735), 
the King thanked his faithful Commons for the ſupplies they had granted 
with ſuch cheerfulneſs and diſpatch ; and immediately after the proro- 
gation his Majeſty embarked for the continent, leavi ing the Queen, as 


_ uſual, ſole REY during his abſence. 


_* The foeret hiſtory of this Daniſh ſubſidy has already been tranſiently alluded to. It is 
a myſtery of State, involved in too much obſcurity and perplexity to be fully and completely 
developed. By this treaty, 80 crowns were allowed for each horſeman, and zo for every foot 

ſoldier : one half to be paid immediately on ſigning the treaty, and the remainder when the 
troops ſhall be delivered. Beſides this, his Majeſty the King of Great Britain engages to pay 

to his Majeſty the King of Denmark the annual ſum of 250,000 crowns banco, till ſuch time 
as the ſaid troops ſhall be taken into full pay, and the fam of 150,000 crowns yearly after- 

wards. What a happineſs for Britain, that the equipoiſe of the political balance, whenever, 

diſordered, may be ſo eaſily re-adjuſteg, by the judicious application of theſe golden weights! 

Na leſs than 178 members of the Houſe of Commgns divided nevertheleſs againſt pn ſo ob. | 

raul wiſe and ſalutary meaſure, 
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BOOK III. 
CL nnd 
* 


Diſpute be- 


tween Spain 
and Portugal, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


For ſeveral years paſt, a ſtrict amity had ſubſiſted between the two 
Courts of Madrid and Liſbon, which was in the year 1728 cemented by a 
double marriage of the royal families—the Prince of Aſturias eſpouſing the 
eldeſt Princeſs of Portugal, and the Prince of Brazil the Infanta of Spain, 
formerly affianced to Louis XV. King of France—the Courts meeting in 
a temporary edifice erected over the bed of the Coya, which divides the two. 
kingdoms, where the Princeſſes were exchanged. In the courſe of this 
year, however, the good underſtanding between them was unhappily in- 
terrupted by a frivolous diſpute, originating in a real or pretended viola-. 
tion of the privileges of the Ambaſſador of Portugal reſident at Madrid. | 
The quarrel ran ſo high, that the Miniſters of the two. Crowns were re- 
called, and warlike preparations made on each fide. The King of Portu- 
gal, conſcious of his inability to encounter the power of Spain, nominated. 
Don Antonio d'Alzeveda as his Ambaſlador extraordinary to the Court of. 
London, to ſolicit the aid and protection of his ally the King of Great Bri-. 


tam, By the efficacious aſſiſtance of England had the independency of: 


Portugal and the rights of the ducal and royal houſe of Braganza been ul- 
timately eſtabliſhed, after a conteſt of twenty-eight years: and as a juſt: 


compenſation for this great ſervice, very important commercial privileges. 


were conceded to the Engliſh nation by the crown of Portugal ; and thus. 
the intereſts of that opulent but feeble kingdom became inſeparably con-. 
nected with thoſe of Great Britain; and upon this potent alliance ſhe 
chiefly depended, and ſtill depends, for her exiſtence as a diſtin and ſo- 
vereign power. Don Pedro, who ſucceeded to the throne on the depoſi-. 
tion of his brother Alphonſo, died A. D. 1706, after a reign of thirty years. 


His ſon, Don Juan, faithfully adhered to the political engagements en- 


Powerful in- 
terpoſition of 
Great Britain. 


tered into by his father as a party in the grand alliance againſt the- houſe- 
of Bourbon, But after the conclufion of the Treaty of Utrecht, the Court 
of Liſbon had. cautiouſly avoided involving herſelf in the various conten-. 
tions of the European powers. Upon the preſent occafion the Court of 

London adopted, without heſitation, meaſures the moſt vigorous and deci-. 
five. A powerful fleet, under the command of Sir John Norris, ſailed for 
the Tagus, in order to protect the coaſts and the commerce of Portugal; 


and particularly to convoy the Brazil flect, then ſhortly expected richly. 


3 | | | | laden,. 
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laden, in ſafety to Liſbon. And Mr. Keene, the Britiſh Envoy at Ma- BOOK III. 


drid, was expreſsly commanded to communicate to his Catholic Majeſty 7735. 


the reſolution of the King of England to grant effectual ſuccors to his 
ally. Notwithſtanding ſome angry complaints on the part of Spain, of 
the partial conduct of England, this interpoſition completely anſwered the 
_ purpoſe intended by it; and an accommodation took place between the 
Courts of Spain and Portugal before the conclufion of the year. 
I be ſucceeding ſeſſion of Parliament was diſtinguiſhed chiefly by a 3 1 
motion made in the Houſe of Commons, March 1736, for the repeal of pealof the Teſt 
thoſe clauſes in the Teſt Act which barred or obſtructed the admiſſion mY 
of Proteflant Diſſenters to civil employments. This motion, though ably 
ſupported, ſeems to have been ſomewhat unadviſed and unſeaſonable—as 
being brought forward not merely without the concurrence but contrary 
to the inclination of the Court, and at a juncture in no reſpect favorable 
to its ſucceſs. It is not, however, to be inferred, that the Court was 
really adverſe to the purport of the motion abſtractedly conſidered ; but 
the Miniſter well knew the riſque and obloquy which might attend his 
open and avowed ſupport of this meaſure. He recollected, doubtleſs, 
that the utmoſt influence of the Crown had been unavailingly exerted in 
the late reign to procure the repeal of theſe clauſes, when a bill for that 
purpoſe was moved by the late Earl Stanhope. His popularity had lately 
ſuſtained a rude ſhock, in conſequence of the attempt made to extend and 
invigorate'the operation of the laws of revenue : and he dreaded leſt the 
cry of DAN GER To THE CHURCH ſhould produce effects ſtill more detri- 
mental to his credit and ſafety, than that which till vibrated in his ears, 
of LIBERTY, PROPERTY, AND No ExcisE. Although he had, pre- 
viouſly to the late election, flattered the Diſſenters with the hope of re- 
lief, he thought proper, therefore, when the motion was actually made, to 
oppoſe the repeal, as in preſent circumſtances inexpedient, impolitic, and 
improper; in conſequence of which it was rejected by a very great ma- 
| WAL." **. The motion was, by a fruitleſs and injudicious perſeverance, re- 
| | vived 
„ « An affair,” ſays the hiſtorian Tindal, 8 this year (i. e. the year preceding the 
general election of 1734), which made a great noiſe with the public, The Diſſenters, hav= 
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BOOK III. vived in a a ſubſequent ſelßon of this Parliament, when it was again nega- 


Antient ſta- 
tutes againſt 
conjuration 

and witchcraft 
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tived by the ſame miniſterial majority. It is remarkable, however, that no 
conſiderable or laſting reſentment appears to have been excited in the 
breaſts of the Diſſenters in conſequence of this diſappointment, ſo well was 
it underſtood that the King was himſelf ſtrongly diſpoſed to favor the re- 
peal, and that the Miniſter was actuated by motives, not of animoſity, but 
of an urgent and ovyer-ruling political neceſſity. It muſt not be omitted, 
that in this ſeſſion the Parliament repealed the antient ſtatutes againſt con- 
juration and witcheraft, thereby relieving the Engliſh judicial code from a 
ſmall part of that heavy load of trumpery, abſurdity, and oppreſſion, by 
which, in the worſe than Egyptian darkneſs * "my ages, it has been ſo un- 
happily and W RAY diſgraced. 


About this time a new ſect of religioniſts aroſe, diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Meihodiſts, who ſoon appeared to be divided into two diſ- 
tinct claſſes under their reſpective leaders, Whitfield and Weſley—prieſts 
of the Engliſh Church, regularly educated and ordained— the firſt of them 
adopting the Calviniſtic, the latter the Arminian dogmas in theology; 
correſponding in this reſpect to the ſects of Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, in the 
Gallican Church. Profeſſing ſtill to adhere to the communion of the 
Church of England, of which they boaſted themſelves to be the only true 
and genuine members, they yet indulged in the wildeſt flights and extra- 
vagancies of ſectarian fanaticiſm—preaching in the fields to vaſt multi- 


ing always EMINE NTT diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſupport of the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
thought it was hard that they ſhould lie under the laſh of the diſqualify ing laws of the Cor- 
| Poration and Teſt Acts, which were originally meant only to diſqualify Papiſts. They there- 
fore had ſeveral meetings, and at laft choſe a committee to conſider, when, and in what manner, 
to apply for the repealing or explaining part of thoſe acts. Though the Miniſter and all his 
friends in both Houſes were extremely well diſpoſed in favor of this application, yet he was 
afraid of encouraging it. The leaſt ſpark, conſidering the temper the nation was in, might 
have ſet it in a flame. He had ſeen what dreadful effects had attended the ridiculous outcry 
of the Cyvgcn being in DAX ER. He knew the influence of his enemies without doors, and 
their readineſs to lay hold of every circumftance that could diſtreſs his perfon or the public 
ſervice—He took great pains to explain all thoſe particulars to the chief men amongſt them 
who came to ſolicit him for his intereſt, and he had the good fortune to ſucceed ſo well as to 
Convince them of the reaſonableneſs of their deſiſting rom their — for that time.” 
| tudes 
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tudes—ſuffering with patience every inſult and outrage —and perſiſting, BOOK III. 
at the extreme peril of their lives, in thoſe ſpiritual labors to which they * 
conceived themſelves called by a fort of ſupernatural impulſe *. Many 38 
reſpectable perſons were of opinion, that the Government ought in ſome 
mode to interfere in order to check theſe novel and dangerous ebullitions 
of enthuſiaſm. But to the honor of the Government, not only was the 
idea of perſecution in every form rejected with abhorrence, but the pro- 
tection of the law was extended to them upon all occafions. And the wiſ- 
dom of maintaining inviolate the grand principle of ToLERATION has 
rarely appeared in a more ftriking point of view. In a few years the fa- 
natical fervors characteriſtic of a new ſect, not being irritated and inflamed 
by the oppoſition of the civil powers, gradually ſubſided. And though 
the number of proſelytes was prodigious—part remaining in and part 
ſeceding from the Eſtabliſhed Church; no injury to the community has 
reſulted from this diffuſion of Methodiſtic principles. On the contrary, 
the good effects of their moral and religious inſtructions, though ſtill 
blended with much ſpeculative abſurdity and myſticiſm, are at this time | 
apparent in the orderly and virtuous conduct of thouſands in their com- by 
munities, who would otherwiſe have been ſunk-in the depths of i ignorance, 
vice, and barbariſm. And truth and juſtice require the acknowledgment, 
that many, both of the clergy and laity, who now paſs under the vague 
and popular denomination of Methodiſts, are e of the higheſt worth, 
talents, and des 


- 


The 8 which Pes throughout the kingdom at this time Remarkable 
was unhappily interrupted by a tumult of a very ſingular nature, which Eainburgh. 
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® « Cop in the ſcripture,” ſays one of the leaders of this ſect, in very elevated language, 

«© commands me, according to my power, to inſtru& the ignorant, reform the wicked, and 
confirm the virtuous. A. diſpenſation of the goſpel is committed to me, and woe is me if I 

. preach not the goſpel! In whatever part of the world I am, I judge it meet, right, and my 
bounden duty, to declare unto all that are willing to hear the glad tidings of ſalvation, This 
is the work which I now Gop hath called me unto. And if it be his pleaſure to throw 
down the walls of Jericho, not by the engines of war, but by the blaſts of rams' horns ; who 
mall ſay unto bim, What doeſt thou?“ — Weſley's Works. 
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BOOK III. took place in the city of Edinburgh, during the abſence of the King. It 


1736. 


happened that, at the execution of a man convicted under circumſtances 
of peculiar hardſhip, by trial in the Court of Admiralty, as a ſmuggler, the 
military guard which attended were groſsly inſulted by the populace; in 
revenge of which, Captain Porteous, the Commandant, was provoked to 
order the ſoldiers to fire upon the people without the previous ſanction of 


the magiſtrate, In conſequence of this raſh and precipitate order, ſeveral 


innocent perſons ſuffering the loſs of their lives, Porteous was tried for 
murder, convicted, and received ſentence of death; but the Queen, as 
Regent, thought fit to grant him a reprieve. The populace of Edinburgh, 
nevertheleſs, exaſperated in the higheſt degree at the conduct of this offi- 
cer, who was well known to be a man of abandoned morals, determined 


that he ſhould not eſcape puniſhment : and on the very evening of the 


day on which, according to his ſentence, he was deſtined to ſuffer, the pri- 
ſon of the Tolbooth was forced with ſuch order and deliberate reſolution, 
as afforded a ſtrong preſumption that it was the reſult of a plot formed by 
perſons far above the rank of thoſe uſually concerned in fimilar outrages. 
Leaving the delinquent ſuſpended by the neck from a dyer's pole, they 
quickly and quietly diſperſed ; nor was it ever diſcovered who were the 
perpetrators of this daring act of violence, notwithſtanding a reward of 


2001. was offered by a proclamation for ſuch detection. The Govern- 


ment, inflamed with reſentment at this atrocious violation of the laws, in- 
ſtituted a parliamentary inquiry into the circumſtances of this extraordi- 


_ nary affair; in the courſe of which three Scottiſh Judges in their robes 
were examined as witneſſes at the bar of the Houſe of Lords. And 
though it did not appear that the magiſtrates had Been anywiſe deficient 


in their duty upon this occaſion, a bill was brought in for diſabling the 
Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh from holding any office of magiſtracy in Great 
Britain—for aboliſhing the guard of that city, and for taking away the 
gates of the Nether-bow-port, which during this tranſaction had been 
ſhut in order to prevent the troops quartered in the ſuburbs from entering 
the city. This bill was oppoſed by almoſt all the Scottiſh repreſentatives, 
and many other reſpectable members of both Houſes, with great vehe- 
mence: and the Duke of Argyle, in particular, arguing againſt the 

— 5 principle 
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—— of it, ſaid, that “ he could not think of a meafure more harſh 
or unprecedented than the preſent bill; and he believed there was no in- 
ſtance of the whole weight of parliamentary indignation falling upon any 
individual, and far leſs upon any community, for crimes that were within 


the reach of the inferior Courts of Juſtice—that ſhould: the preſent bill 


paſs into a law, the Lord Provoſt and Citizens of Edinburgh would ſuffer 


by a cruel, unjuſt, and fantaſtical proceeding—a proceeding of which 


the worſt uſe might be made, if ever the nation ſhould have., the. miſ- 
fortune to fall under a vindictive, arbitrary, and tyrannical adminiſtra- 


tion an obſervation which ſubſequent events forcibly recalled to public 


recollection. | Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the bill paſſed, and was 
carried into rigorous execution, to the great and inexpreſſible indignation 
of the whole Scottiſh nation. And this raſh and paſſionate attempt to 
vindicate the bonor of the Crown by inſulting the majeſty and wounding 
the feelings of the People, afforded; a new proof of the truth and juſtice 
of the obſervation of the | celebrated Chancellor Oxenſtierne, 7 that it is 


wonderful by how ſmall a portion of wiſdom the world is governed.“ In 


the ſtead of theſe impolitic meaſures of revenge and degradation, it 8 


have given pleaſure to every liberal mind, had occaſion been taken from 
this incident; ſuppoſing it to indicate any want of energy in the executive 
power, to reſtore to Scotland thoſe diſtinctions of national honor and 
authority of which that kingdom had been unneceſſarily and invidiouſſy 
diveſted by the Treaty of Union. There appears no juſt reaſon why Scot- 
land ſhould not have its own reſident Great Officers of State, hy its Privy 
Couneil ſhould be annihilated, why the High Commiſſioner ef the Crown 
ſhould not, . as in the times preceding tho Union, be enabled to ſupport 


his elevated rank and ſtation in a manner ſuitable to the national dignity; ; 


and why the royal palace of the Kings of Scotland ſhould. be ſuffered . to ex- 


hibit a picture of melancholy and decay, fearcely to be diſtinguiſhed from 


the rains of BaLchUrHA. I have ſeen,” fays the antient birdof Cas 
ledonia, be the walls of Balclutha, but they were defolate. ” "The fire kad 


reſounded,; in the halls, but the voice of the people is hear rd NO PETE... 1 The 


Kzeam of the Clatha is removed: from! ite Place by the (ll cf. be — 


The thiſtle ſhook there its lonely bead; the moſs! cke d. to thellaving; 


"on 
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The fox looked out from the windows; the rank graſs of the wall waved 
round his head. Deſolate is the ene of n ſilence is in the 
houſe of her ae 9K 

. au ariel 1736 nee ee of the Prince of Wales (who was con- 
ſidered as the determined enemy of the Miniſter, and the head of the 
Oppoſition) with Auguſta Princeſs of Saxe-Gotha was celebrated; and 
in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion a motion was made by Mr. Pulteney, 


and ſeconded by Sir John Barnard, ſor an addreſs to the King, that he 
would be pleaſed to ſettle 100, oool. per annum out of the Civil Liſt re- 


venues upon the Prince . This was violently oppoſed. by the courtiers, 
as an encroachment upon the King's prerogative z and it was finally ne- 
gatived by a majority of 30 voices, the numbers being 234 to 204, though 
not without producing an entire alienation between the two Courts of St. 
James's and Leiceſter Houſe ; and the Prince was not even permitted, 
in the laſt illneſs of the Queen, who expired November 1737, much 
eſteemed and lamented by the Engliſh nation, to impor her forgiveneſs 
or to receive her mn eee Fa. 


* 


At this period a war SOM out Wenn the Aude and Ob a: 
pires, occaſioned, as was pretended, by certain incurſions of the Tartar 
tribes into the Ruſſian territories ; but in reality by the ambitious and 


*The Prince of Wales highly reſented, and with great apparent reaſon, that out of a 
Civil Liſt of $00,000. a revenue of 50,0001. per ann. only ſhould be allotted to him, although 
his father, when Prince, had 100,000]. out of a Civil Liſt of 700, oo0l.— nor does the 
ſum required by the Prince appear more than adequate to the ſuperiority of his rank and 


5 ſtation. As this reſolution of the Prince embarraſſed many who held places under the Go- 
| vernment, and were at the ſame time deſirous to keep on fair terms with the ſucceſſor, he 


was adviſed by Mr. Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, whom he admitted into his 
confidence, to apply to Parliament for an additional grant of 50,0001. per ann.; but the 
Prince replied, with a generoſity truly noble, © THAT THE NATION HAD DONE ENOUGH 


FOR HIS FAMILY ALREADY, AND THAT HE WOULD RATHER BEG HIS BREAD FROM DOOR 


TO DOOR,» THAN BE A FARTHER CHARGE TO THEM.” Many of the Tories, regarding the 
motion as dangerouſly democratic, left the Houſe in a body previous to the diviſion, though 


25 Wen Wyndham had taken upon him to anſwer to the Prince for their concurrence. 


: 
o 
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_ eager defirs of the Court of Peterſburg to regain poſſeſſion of the im- BOOK III. 
portant maritime city of Aſoph, which was one of the earlieſt acquiſitions ———— 
of the Emperor Peter the Great, but which that monarch was afterwards — 
compelled to ſacrifice, in order to extricate himſelf from the perilous ex- 
tremity to which, in his laſt war with Turkey, he found himſelf reduced, 
on the banks of the Pruth. Aſoph was accordingly beſieged and taken; 
and when ſatisfaction and reparation were offered by the Porte, for the 
injuries ſuſtained by Ruſſia, the Czarina declared her reſolution not to 
relinquiſh her conqueſt. And the Emperor of Germany, being under 
obligation by treaty to aſſiſt the Ruſſians, became in a ſhort time a prin- 
cipal in the war, which proved to him only a ſeries of diſaſters. A peace 
was at length obtained at the expence of Orſova, Belgrade, and the entire 
province or kingdom of Servia, which were ceded by the Emperor to the 
Turks. The Ruſſians, who had, under the conduct of the famous 
Mareſchal Munich, made great progreſs in the reduQion of the provinces 
north of the Danube, on their part reſtored Oczakow, Choczim, and 
Bender, and the * of N was confirmed to them by the 


Porte. 


In the ſeſſion of Parliament held A. D. 1737, a motion being made 1937. 
for the continuance of the ſame number of land forces as had been voted 22 _ 
the preceding year, a vehement debate aroſe. For though, in our own finding army. 
more courtly days, a much larger number is annually voted almoſt as a 
matter of courſe, it was conſidered as one of the moſt important and moſt 
laudable objects of patriotiſm i in theſe times to procure, if not an abolition, 
at leaſt a reduction, of a military force deteſted and deprecated as uſeleſs, 
expenſive, and dangerous. In vindication of the motion, the Miniftry | 
ſcrupled not to affirm, © that.if the army was diſbanded, the Tory inteneſt 
would quickly predominate that the kingdom was filled with clamor na 
diſcontent, which a ſtanding military force only could effectually repreſs 
that the ſupport of the Whig intereſt demanded the maintenance of this 
force; and it was hoped and preſumed that the Houſe would vote triple 
the number, if adjudged neceflary for this purpoſe.” The members of 
the dap repligd,, in their accuſtomed ſtrain of Vain reaſoning, that 
K. this 
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this vindication contained in it a ſentence of ſelſteondemnation for to 


what cauſe could the ſpirit of elamor and diſcontent be aſcribed, but to 
the miſcondut of the Miniſtry ? and it was from their own acknowledg- 
ment clear, that what they were pleaſed to ſtyle the Wbig intereſt was 
in fact an inconſiderable party which had engrofſed the power of Govern- 
ment by indirect and unconſtitutional methods—which ated contrary to 
the ſenſe of the nation and which depended for ſupport upon that very 
military force which was the grand ſource of the national diſcontent, 


which perpetuated the national taxes, and Which menaced the national 


liberties with deſtruckion. The claim Gf the Miniſtry and their adherents 


in the Houſe to the appellation of” Whigs, was warmly diſputed ; and Sir 


John Hynde Cotton declared, < that a genuine Whig could never vote- 
for a ſtanding army in time of peace. Whigs, ſaid this member, who 
are true to their principles, will oppoſe all unlimited votes of credit— 


will deprecate the corruption of the legiſlative power, as the greateſt curſe 


that can befall a nation—they will eſteem the liberty of the preſs to be the 
moſt invaluable privilege of a free people ; and frequent parliaments to be 


the grand bulwark of their liberties. A Whig Adminiſtration. would never 


ſuffer injuries done to the Britiſh commerce to paſs unnoticed, or inſults 
offered to the Britiſh flag to paſs unrevenged. ft is remarkable, that Sir 


John Hynde Cotton was himſelf educated in Tory principles, and was. 
in early life cloſely connected with the principal leaders of that once ſor- 


midable faction. But the panegyric now pronounced upon Whig prin- 
ciples clearly and infallibly indicated, that the proper and peculiar tenets 


of 'T oryiſm—paſſive obedience, non- reſiſtance, and the indefeafible rights 


of royalty were now fallen into contempt. The Tories were inſenſibly 
led, in the courſe of their oppoſition to the erroneous and unconſtitutional 
meaſures of Government, to adopt confiſtent and rational principles. The 
very name of Tony began to be conſidered as a term of reproach, and 
as ſuch was, in this debate, reſented aud repelled. Still, however, in 4 
certain ſenſe, Whiggiſm and 'Fory iſm have never ceaſed, and will never 
ceaſe to ſubſift. Whatever tends. to enlarge the power of princes or of 
1 beyond the preciſe line or limit of the general good, whatever 

impoſes oppreflive or even ſuperfluoys reſtraints upon the liberty ' of the 


. 


* 4 
I 1 people, 


people, or introduces any ſpecies of civil inequality. not founded on the BOOK III. 
haſis of public utility, is of the eſſence of Toryiſm. On the other hand, 9 
genuine Whiggiſm is nothing more than good temper and good ſenſe, or, 

to adopt higher and more appropriate terms of expreſſion, benevolence 

* wildom e to the ſcience of W car ent ne 


"p47 


' The theatre „ of Britain having dan ba in various Bill for licenſ. 
inſtances, abuſed, as in antient times at Athens, to the purpoſes of per- ö 
fonal and political ſatire; a bill was at this period introduced for the pre- 
vention of this great and growing evil; agreeably to the provifions of 


Which, no new dramatic pieces could: be exhibited without the expreſs 


licenſe fGr{t obtained of the Lord Chamberlain. This bill paſſed through 

both Houſes with little oppoſition, excepting that which it met with from 
the Earl of Cheſterfield, who combated the principle: of it with much 
animation and eloquence. His Lordſhip | declared, © that he regarded 
this meaſure as of a very extraordinary and dangerous nature; as. Aa re- 

ſtraint not on the licentiouſneſs merely, but on the liberty of the ſlage; 
and as tending to a ſtill more dangerous reſtraint on the liberty of the 
preſs, which was intimately and inſeparably connected with the general 
liberty of the ſubject. He affirmed the laws, as they at preſent ſtood, 
to be ſufficient for the parpoſe of puniſhing ſeditious or immoral per- 
formances. The beſt, and indeed the only mode of avoiding public 
ridicule and cenſure was, he ſaid, to avoid ridiculous and vicious 
actions; for the people will neither ridicule thoſe they love and eſteem, 
nor ſuffer them to be ridiculed. An Adminiſtration deſtitute of eſteem 
or reſpect among the people will be cenſured and ridiculed, nor will the 
ſevereſt edicts be found of force to prevent it. If we agree to the bill 
now before us, what ſhadow of excuſe can be ſuggeſted for refuſing to 
proceed a ſtzp farther, and to extend the prohibition to printing and pub- 
liſhing thoſe. dramas which are deemed unfit for public exhibition 2 Still 
political ſatires will appear under the title of Novels, Secret Hiſtory, 
Dialogues, &c. ; but will you allow, my Lords, a libel to be printed and 
diſperſed only. becauſe it does not bear the title of a play? Thus, from 


the precedent before us, we ſhall be e y prevailed upon to revive a. 
20 | general 
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BOOK: ny general 1MPRIMATUR, and then adieu to the liberties of Great Britain! 
* For I admit, my Lords, that the ſtage ought not to meddle with politics, but 
for this very reaſon among others I object to the bill before us; for I fear 
it will be the occaſion of its meddling with nothing elſe—it will be made 
ſubſervient to the politics of the Court only. This we know was actually 
the caſe in King Charles the Second's days; we know that Dryden, the 
Poet Laurcat of that reign, made his wit and genius thus ſubſervient to 
the deſigns of the Court. When the ſecond Dutch war was in contem- 
plation, he wrote his“ Amboyna,” in which he repreſents the people of 
Holland as avaricious, cruel, and ungrateful. When the Exclafion Bill 
was moved for, he wrote his © Duke of Guiſe, in which thoſe who were 
zealous for preſerving and ſecuring the liberties and religion of their 
country, were expoſed as a faction leagued together for the purpoſe of 
excluding a virtuous and heroic prince 'from that throne which was his 
lawful right, on account of his adopting a faith different from their own. | 
The peculiar province of the ſtage, my Lords, is, to expoſe thoſe vices 
and follies which the laws cannot lay hold of; but under the reſtraint of an 
arbitrary Court licenſe, it will be entirely perverted from its proper uſe. 
To a man bred in the habits of a Court, that may appear to be a libel 
againſt the Court which is only a juſt and falutary ſatire upon its vices and 
ſollies. Courtiers, my Lords, are too polite to reprove one another; the 
; only place where they can meet with any juſt rebuke is a free though not 
a licentious ſtage. But by this bill, inſtead of leaving it what it now is, 
and always ought to be—a ſcourge for faſhionable vices—it will be con- 
verted into a channel for propagating them throughout the kingdom. Let 
us conſider, my Lords, that arbitrary power has ſeldom or never been in- 
troduced into any country but by flow degrees, ſtep by ſtep, leſt the 
people ſhould perceive its approach. When the preparatory ſteps are 
made, the people may then indeed ſee ſlavery and arbitrary power making 
huge and hideous ſtrides over the land, when it is too late to avert the im- 
pending rum. The bill before us I corifider as a ſtep very neceſſary to 
this purpoſe; and ſhonld ſuch deſign ever be formed by any ambitious 
King or guilty Miniſter, he would have reaſon to thank us for having ſo 
far facilitated his attempt; though ſuch thanks, Jam convinced, every one 
1 2 i _ of 


EK. GEORGE H. 


of your Lordſhips would bluſh to receive, and ſcorn to deſerve.” The 


ill effects apprehended by this generous and patriotic nobleman 12 
not, however, been as yet very apparent ; and it muſt be acknowledged, 


that in a very few inſtances only does the invidious diſcretion veſted by this 


bill in the Lord Chamberlain rx to u —_ as RY or n 
exerciſed . | 


*The GusTAvus * of * the Manns of Mallet, and the EpwarD d 


ELBOxORA of Thomſon, were in the number of the Dramas rejected under the authority 


of this act. The firſt of theſe performances i is animated throughout by a noble and en- 
thuſiaſtic ſpirit of liberty; but the writer proteſts in his prefatory remarks, ( that he had 


nothing to fear or hope from party or preferment—his attachments were only to truth ; 'that 
he was conſcious of no other principles, and was far from apprehending that ſuch could be 
_ offenſive.” There were, however, ſome paſſages in this Tragedy which could not fail to be 


invidiouſly applied, if they could be ſuppoſed not invidiouſiy deſigned. A ſpecimen or two 


may luffice : : 
« Are ye not mark'd, ye men of Dalecarlia, 


Are ye not mark'd by all the circling world? 
Day, is not Liberty the thirſt, the food,. 
The ſcope and bright ambition of your ſouls ? 
Why elſe have you and your renowned forefathers, 
From the proud ſummit of their glittering thrones, 
Caſt down the mightieſt of your lawful Kings 
That dar'd the bold infringement? What but Liberty, 
Through the fam'd courſe of thirteen hundred years, 
Aloof hath held invaſion from your hills, | 
And ſanQtified their ſhade? And will ye, will ye 
Shrink from the hopes of the expecting world ? 
Bid your high honors ſtoop to rFoxerGN INSULT? | 
And in one hour give up to infamy ” 
The harveſt of a thouſand years of glory? 


* 


« Where is that power whoſe engines are of ſoree 
To bend the brave and virtuous man to ſlavery ?_ 

- Baſe fear, the lazineſs of luſt, groſs appetites, . 
Theſe are the ladders and the grovelling footſtool 

From whence the tyrant riſes on our wrongs, 
Secure, and ſceptred in the ſoul's ſervility, 
He has debauch'd the Genius of our country, 

And rides triumphant, while her captive ſons 
_ Await his nod the filken ſlaves of pleaſure.” 


* 
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BOOK ITT] - In the courſe, of the ſame ſeſſion the Houſe of Commons having reſolved 
"Bp itſelf into. 4 grand committee to, take. into conſideration the flate of the 


Motion of Sir national debt, Sir John Barnard, Member ſor the City of London, a man 
E whoſe patriotiſin was dignified by the extent of his knowledge, the ſound- 


for reducing 
= — 3 bs veſs of his underſtanding, and the benevolence of his heart, moved ſor a 
debt. bill to enable his Majeſty to raiſe money either by the ſale of annuities, or 


by baren at an intereſt not exceeding 3 per cent., which ſum fo raiſed 
ſhould be applied towards the redemption of the South-Sea Annuities, 
allowing the bees of ſubſcription to the annuitants. Sir John Bar- 
| nard remarked, « that even thoſe public ſecurities which bore an intereſt 
of g per cent. only, were now eonſiderably above par; therefore there could 
be no room to doubt that the ſubſcription would immediately fill, were it a 
condition of the contract that the principal ſhould be made irredeemable 
for the term of fourteen years. When the South-Sea Annuitants were 
thus reduced, the ſame plan might be adopted for redeeming the capital of 
the other trading Companies, and, in time, of the whole public debt, with- 
out any violation of the public faith; that, by this means, the Sinking 
Fund would be ſo much increaſed, that in a few years the Parliament 
would be able to annihilate thoſe taxes which lay heavieſt upon the labor- 
ing and manufacturing poor; and that the remaining part of it, if faithfully 
applied, would, in a ſhort time, free-the nation from all incumbrances.” 
By this motion, at once fo popular, feaſible, and beneficial, the Miniſter 
ſeemed much embarraſſed ; and it was clearly diſcernible that the Execu- 
tive Government entertained no real wiſh or intention that the public debt, 
-- which fo materially added both to its influence and its ſecurity, ſhould ever 
be liquidated. In order, therefore, to counteract the effect of a motion, 
which it would have been too hazardous openly and directly to oppoſe, 
Mr. Winnington, a zealous partiſan of the Miniſter, moved that all the 
public creditors, as well as the South-Sea Annuitants, thould be compre- 
hended. To this Sir Job in Barnard objected, © that it might be eaſy for the 
Government to borrow money. at 3 per cent. ſufficient for the redemption _ 
of a certain proportion of the public debt, though it might he extremely 
difficult, or even impracticable, to borrow money enough at once to liqui- 
date the whole, amounting at this time to almoſt forty eight millions.“ 
A bil 
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A bill was, however, ordered in upon the baſis of Mr. Winnington's pro- 
poſition, which, being in the ſequel warmly attacked, and faintly defended, 
was finally poſtponed to a, diſtant day by motion of the Miniſter ; though 
there is great reaſon, to believe, from the ſucceſs of a ſimilar and more, 
recent attempt, that the patriots in oppoſition, formed, an erranequs judg- 
went reſpocung the difficulties attending its execution, © . 


In n toe e of the deren year (17 38), it is unſor- 


tunately neceſſary to notice; the violent miſunderſtanding which aroſe be- 
tween. the Regency, of Hanover and the King of Denmark, reſpecting the 
petty lordſhip of Steinhorſt, the revenue of which ſcarcely exceeded one 


1738. 
Diſpute be- 
tween Den- 
mark and 


Hanover. 


thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. The caſtle of Steinhorſt, garriſoned 


* In che month of January ( 17 37) died Dr. William Wake, who had filled the metro- 
politan | ſee of Canterbury twenty-one years. Previous to his elevation to that high dignity, 
he had very honorably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the liberality of his ſentiments, and the vigor 
of his exertions both in Convocation and in Parliament, particularly in his conteſt with Atter- 
bury on the nature and extent of; eccleſiaſtical authority; and in a moſt conſpicuous manner at 
the ever-memorable trial of Sacheverel, As one of the ableſt and firmeſt champions of the 
Low Cavxca Party, he was advanced, on the death of Dr, Tenniſon, A. D. 1716, to the 
archiepiſcopal chair; but he ſoon made it viſible that © LowLiness is young Ambition's 
ladder ;'* and when he had “ attained the topmoſt round,” he adopted, like his famous pre- 
deceſſor Becket, a totally new. ſyſtem of principles and conduct. By the vehemence and per- 
tinacity of his oppoſition, he eſſentially impeded on all occafions the meritorious endeavors of 
the Court for the advancement and ſecurity of the general ſyſtem of civil and religious liberty. 
And in a more eſpecial manner he labored to counteract the grand effort made by that generous 
and beneficent ſtateſman, Lord Stanhope, under the auſpices of the late King, for the annihi- 
lation of thoſe odious diſtinctions which divided; and which continue to divide, the nation, and 
to perpetuate the animoſities of contending factions. Dr. Wake was ſucceeded by Dr. Potter, 
tranſlated, from, the, ſee of, Oxford n man moroſe in diſpoGtion, andi in deportment haughty; 
but of extenſive learning and exemplary morals, After filling the metropolitan throne ten 
years, this prelate was. rucceeded by Dr, Herring, Archbiſhop of York, of whom it is difficult 
to be too profuſe in the praiſe. Placed at the head of the national communion, he appeared 


Deathof Arch - 


Succeſſ.on of 
Primatcs. 


ſcarcely leſs pre-eminent in dignity of character than of tation and the various excellencies 


aſcribed by the poet to various .. ——— of the, Epiſcopal en in him 
happily conſolidated; P 
« Secker is 3 Rundle a a ho. 

Manners with candor are to Benfon given, 

To Berkely every virtue under heaven.” Pork. 
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BOOK III. by a ſlight detachment of Daniſh dragoons, was carried by aſſault; and the 

King of Denmark made great warlike preparations in order to revenge this 

affront, which moſt aſſuredly would never have been offered, had not Hano- 

Denmark ſub- ver depended upon the aid and protection of England. And the King of 
baren. Denmark; conſeious 6f his inability to cope with Hanover, and ber AlL x, 
had the addreſs to convert this incident to his own advantage, by con- 
cluding a convention with the King of England, agreeably to which he 

engaged to hold in readineſs 'a body of -6000- men for the ſervice of Great 
Britain. In return, Denmark, in addition to the ſtated pay of theſe troops, 
was to receive a ſubſidy of '2 50,000 crowns per amm; and the lordſbip'of 
rages ſatiſ- Sein horſt was ceded to Hanover. When the Duke of Newcaſtle produced 
| this treaty in the ſucceeding ſeflion for parliamentary ratification,” Lord 
Carteret earneſtly requeſted to be informed what uſe was intended to be 
made of theſe troops, as it was expreſsly ſtipulated by the articles of the 
treaty, that they ſhould neither be employed on board the fleet, nor be 
tranſported in whole or in part beyond ſea, nor ſerve againſt France or 
Spain, except in Germany or Flanders. His Grace, however, not being at 
liberty to divulge Tae KIxe's SECRETS, the ſubſidy was granted; and at 

the ſame time, in conſequence of a meſſage from the throne, ſtating the 
exigency of public affairs, a vote of credit conformable to a fimilar reſo- 
lution of the Commons paſſed the Houſe, notwithſtanding the animated 
remonſtrances of Lord Carteret, who declared that nothing could be more 


E. 738. g 


Lord Carteret's 


gr e dangerous to the Conſtitution than this practice, which was but of modern 
ens date in England; it was never heard, of before the Revolution, and but 


rarely till the nation was bleſſed with the preſent Adminiſtration. Such a 
„ demand he ſaid, our anceſtors would have heard with amazement, and re- 

f jected with ſcorn. If a general and unlimited vote of credit and con- 
fidence, his Lordſhip affirmed, were to become a enftomary compliment at 
the end of every ſeſſion, ' Parliaments would grow deſpicable in the. eyes of 
the people; and it might be depended, upon as an infallible conſequence, 
that when Parliaments were once perceived to be uſeleſs and ſervile, _ 
would, by a rapid ane, become arbitrary and tyrannical. 1 
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' Inſults and Depredations of Spain in the We Indies openly and daringly con- 
ſinued. Spirited Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons. Reluctance of the 
Min iger to enter into a War. Convention ned at the Pardo. Violenily) 
Yo 5 by the Oppoſition, and ably defended by the Miniſter, Spain charged 
wii violating ibe Convention. Letters of Marque and Repriſal iſſued. 
«111 Declaration of Cardinal Fleury. The Mediation of France offered and 
reſisſed. Yigorous Preparttions for Mar. Portobello taken. Enxpeditton 
{of | Commodore: Anſon.i Death; of the Emperor Charles VI. 11s Confe- 
{11 quences. - Mar in Traly. Heroic Bravery of the Genoeſe. Place Bill 
ll thrawn out, ly a Majority of fixteen Voices only. Ill Succeſs of the War 
1. eoith; Spain. Raſb Anſwer of Sir Charles Muger. Motion of Mr. Sandys 
or the. Removal of Sir Robert Walpole, King and Parliament engage in 
the Support of tbe Queen of Hungury. New Parliament. Sir Robert 
Walpole's Influence on the Decline. Sir Robert M. alpole in Danger of Im- 
peachment—Reſigns.. | Schiſm amongſt the Patriots. Treachery of Mr. 
Pulteney. . I be New: Mmiſters oppoſe all Reform. Efforts of the Patriots 
_ prove -abortroe.' Review of Sir Robert Walpole's Adminiſtration. Great 
. | Britam, engages in the Wars of the Continent. Battle of Dettingen. 
King of England in Danger of being made a Priſoner. Treaty of Worms. 
Political Depravity of the Mini imfler. Lord Carteret. Earl of Stair reſigns 
His Commiſſian.— His Character. War declared Fe France and Eng- 
land. Military Operations in Flanders, Lorraine, and Bohemia. Death 
ET A ihe. : Emperor Charles VII. Mediation of the Ottoman Porte rejected. 
Due of Lorraine elected Emperor. Military Operations in Germany. 


Ku of Pruſſia, concludes, a /e eparate, Peace. Operations in Flanders, 
* Balle 
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1738. 
Daring inſults 
of Spain in the 
We Indies. 
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Battle of Fontenoy. Rebellion in Scotland. Uninterrupted Triumphs of 
Marſhal Sare. Debates in Parliament.  Apoſtacy of Lord Carteret. High 
Treaſon Bill oppoſed £4 the Duke of Bedford. 


OTWITHSTAN DING the Treaty of Seville, ane ſo long 
ſince as the year 1729, the Spaniards had never deſiſted from the 


commiſſion of thoſe inſults and depredations for the prevention of which 
it was chiefly and profeſſedly made. They were even emboldened by the 


phlegmatie indifference, or puſillanimity, of the Engliſh Miniſter, to 
proceed to ſtill farther extremities. They now therefore diſputed the right 
of the Engliſh'traders to cut logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, and to 


gather falt in the iſland of Tortoga, though of antient and eſtabliſhed 


practice, and never before called in queſtion. On pretence of the illicit 


commerce carried on by the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands with the Spaniſh 
Main—and which, however contrary to the abſurd policy of Spain, was 
doubtleſs equally neceſſary and beneficial to both countries—armed veſſels, 
known by the name of guarda-cftas, were Rationed in the uſual track 


of commercial intercourſe, which, on the plea of ſearching for eontraband 


goods, ſeized, plundered, and infolently detained, a great number of Bri- 


tiſh merchant ſhips at their diſcretion ; and, without regarding the faith 


of nations, impriſoning the crews, and confiſcating the "cargoes. The 


repeated memorials preſented by the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the Court of 


Madrid produced no ſort of effect. Evaſive anſwers, vague promiſes of 


a inquiry, and cedulas of inſtructions ſent to the Spaniſh Governors in 


America, intended merely to amuſe, were all the advances which were 
made towards reparation and redrefs. The groſs and flagrant injuſtice 
with which Britiſh veſſels and their cargoes were ſeized and condemned by 
the Spaniards, is ſtrongly ſtated in a memorial preſented by Mr. Keene to 


Don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, December 7, 1737. © I have orders, Sir,“ ſays 


he, © to tell you that the Britiſh ſubjects complain in the ſtrongeſt manner 
of the oblique ways and unjuſt means which the Spaniſh officers in the 
Weſt Indies make uſe of for condemning and confiſcating their ſhips ; viz. 

The maſter and crew are detained priſoners on board their ſhips until 


9 judgment! 18 — ;- but, to faye — the Governor appoints a 


1 | Spamiard 


K. GEORGE It. 


Spaniard as party, in room of the proprietors of the ſhip, why; without ever 
conſulting the maſter or the crew, makes properly a ſham defence, on which 
the veſſel is condemned; and after the ſentence there lies an appeal to 


the Council of the Indies in Spain; upon which appeal we conceive no 
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defence is admitted, nor any teſtimony received or read, but what was ad- 


mitted before the courts of judicature in America. If this be true, no 


wonder his Majeſty's ſubjefts have not obtained any manner of juſtice, | 


either in the firſt inſtance, or on the appeal, where the ſame party is at 
the ſame time both plaintiff and defendant.” In the ſame diſpatch, Mr. 

Keene urges the abſurdity of obliging the Engliſh ſhips, when forced to 
make the Spaniſh land, to prove, before a Spaniſh court of juſtice, the 
particular reaſons that obliged them to come near the ſhore. © That pre- 
tenſion,” faid the Ambaſlador, © could not be ſuſtained, ſhould we even 
ſuppoſe that the Crown of Spain has ſolely and excluſively the dominion 
and ſovereignty of the American ſeas; but ſuch a dominion or ſovereignty 


is what the Kings predeceſſors of the King my maſter—never knew, and 


what his Majeſty will never admit.” The Engliſh nation ſeemed at length 
fired with a general and juſt reſentment at theſe outrages. Petitions were 
preſented to Parliament in the ſeſſion of 1738, from the mercantile towns 
and cities, ſtating the violences to which they had been expoſed, and 
imploring relief and protection. The Houſe, in a grand committee, 
proceeded to hear counſel for the merchants, and to examine evidence; 
in the courſe of which it appeared, that the moſt horrid and wanton acts 
of cruelty had in various inſtances been perpetrated by the Spaniards on 


the ſubjects of Great Britain. One Jenkins, who appeared on this occafion 


at the bar of the Houſe, gave a ſimple and affecting narrative of the 
ſavnge treatment he had met with from the captain of a Spaniſh guarda- 
coſta, who, aſter exhauſting his invention in various modes of torture, 
tore off one of his cars, and bade him carry it to his King, adding withal 
many contumelious and opprobrious expreſſions. Deſpairing to eſcape 
alive from the hands of this barbarian, he recommended, he ſaid, his ſoul 


to God, and the revenge of his wrongs to his country. 


The Houſe, ſcarcely leſs inflamed than the populace with this recital, 


voted an unanimous addreſs to the King, © beſeeching his Majeſty to uſe 
his 


Spirited ad- 
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BOOK IV. his endeavors to obtain effectual relief for his injured ſubjects, to convince 
wy the Court of Spain that his Majeſty could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant 
and repeated inſults. and injuries to be carried on to the diſhonor of his 
crown, and to the ruin of his ſubjects and in caſe his applications proved 
fruitleſs, aſſuring him, that the Houſe would effectually ſupport his Ma- 
jeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as honor and juſtice ſhould make it neceſ- 
fary for bim to purſue.” To this addreſs the King returned a gracious 
and favorable n and on the 20th of Mey 1738 the ITO was 
Ledger | ft} Sn 219) 


Pelntance of Various motives eoncurred, nevertheleſs, to excite in the breaſt of the 
eee Miniſter an extreme reluctance firmly to reſolye on a declaration of war. 
. During the long courſe of his adminiſtration, it had been the conſtant and 
favorite object of his policy, to preſerve the kingdom from that dire cala- 
mity. He perhaps doubted his talents for conducting a war with vigor 
and ability; and he might reaſonably apprehend, that any diſaſtrous event 
in the courſe of it might endanger his authority and ſafety. He was per- 
ſuaded that the commercial intereſts affected by theſe depredations were 
in themſelves too trivial, and of a nature too equivocal in point of right, 
to warrant the nation in having recourſe to a remedy ſo violent. He well 
knew that the union of the two crowns of France and Spain was ſo 
ſtrongly cemented, that a war with one mult inevitably involve us in a 
war with the other. And it was his invariable and avowed opinion, 
though contradicted happily by later experience, that England alone was 
not equal to cope with the combined force of the houſe, of Bourbon. 

5 Poſſeſſed with theſe ſentiments, he concluded, during the receſs of Par- 
Cemdddm liament, a cow VENTION with Spain, ſigned at the Pax no in Madrid; 
Lede, dy which the King of Spain obliged himſelf to make reparation to the 
Britiſh ſubjects for their loſſes within a certain period; and commiſſioners 

were appointed “ ſor regulating all thoſe. grieyances and abuſes which 
bat interrupted the commerce of Great Britain in the American ſeas; 
and for ſettling all other matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner as might 
ſor the future preyent and remove all new cauſes and pretences of com- 
gl plaint.“ 5 7 
3 e 3 When 


11 2 Pn * $4 3 
# # ©1 pEy #5 * a 4 bins 


When the terms of the Convention were oommunieated to the Parlia- 

ment, which met February: I, 1739, it was treated with the moſt poignant 
contempt and ridicule. It was aflerted by the Oppoſition, that Spain, ſo 
far from giving up her groundleſs and unjuſtifiable claim of viſiting and 
ſearching Britiſh ſhips ſailing to and from the Britiſh plantations, openly 
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1739. 
violently aſ- 
ſailed by the 
Oppoſition: 


inſiſted upon it as a matter of right; for it was merely the differences 


which had ariſen in the exerciſe of this pretended right, and not the right 
itſelf, which, they had ſubmitted to diſcuſſion. _ So that the undoubted 


and indiſputable rights of England, and the inſolent uſurpations, of Spain, 


were referred to the mediation of plenipotentiaries, as reſting upon the 
ſame baſis of equality. It was obſerved, that if the Miniſtry had made 
the reſolutions taken by Parliament in the laſt ſeſſion the foundation of 
their demands, a deciſive anſwer muſt have been obtained ; but this con- 
vention, ſtyled a treaty, was evidently no more than a preliminary to a 
treaty; and a moſt i injurious and diſgraceful preliminary. It was an ex- 


pedient illuſory and ignominious, inſecure though abject: and an aſſor- 


tion was riſqued, which eventually proved indeed ſtrictly true, that the 


expence of the commiſſion would exceed the ſum ultimately granted 


by Spain as an indemnification to the mercantile ſufferers *. It was alſo 


*The ſum allowed by Spain as an indemnification, a very inadequate one indeed, to the 


Britiſh merchants, was 95,200l..; from which, under various pretences, ſuch deductions were 


made as reduced. the balance to leſs than 20,0001. The Convention was ſigned at the Pardo, 
January 14, 1739. It muſt however be acknowledged, in juſtice to the Court of Madrid, that 
previous to this event Don Sebaſtian de la Quadra, Secretary of State to kis Catholic Majeſty, 
delivered into the hands of Mr. Keene a formal declaration by order of his Sovereign, dated 
January 10, in which, in the name of the Catholic King, he inſiſts upon the payment of the 
ſum of 68,0001. due from the South-Sea Company for the duty on Negroes, as ſettled by 
the Aſſiento Contract; and expreſsly affirming, © that, under the force and validity of this 


proteſt, the figning of the Convention may be proceeded on, and in ns other manner —Where- 


fore, he concludes, upon this firm ſuppoſition, and that it may not be eluded on any other 


motive or pretexts whatſoever, his Catholic Majeſty has been induced thereto.“ Mr. Keene, 
knowing the eager deſire of the Britiſh Court for an immediate accommodation, moſt impru- 
dently accepted the ratification of the, Convention encumbered with this condition—thus 
combining the intricate and perplexed concerns of a commercial company, involving a claim 
repeatedly and uniformly reſiſted by them, with a grand political queſtion with which it had 
no Progeer! or viſible connection, and which was obviouſly ante to render the whole ne- 


gotiation ultimately abortive, 
it objected 
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BOOK IV, objected that the regulation. of the limits of Carolina and Florida was. re- 
FED ferred to the determination of theſe plenipotentiaries, ſo that the territorial 
and ably de- right of the infant colony of Georgia, which. indubitably belonged: to the 
Nile * crown of Great Britain, was left open to diſpute, to the great and manifeſt 
diſeouragement of the ſettlers, who muſt deem themſelves placed i moſt | 


precarious and dangerous ſituation. 


[ 
* 


The Miniſter, whoſe equanimity of temper was rarely ruffled by the 
bittereſt invectives, at length aroſe, and in a very able ſpeech vindicated 
his own conduct, and the terms of this Convention, by arguments which 
merit a much more impartial and diſpaſſionate attention than at this 
period of national delirium they could hope to obtain. From the mi- 
litary glory of this empire, we are apt,” ſaid this cautious and ſagacious 
ſtateſman, © to flatter ourſelves that our arms are invincible ; and the wars 

between England and Spain are particularly dazzling and faſcinating 
to the imagination. We ſee great navies defeated, great treaſures 
gained, and great glory acquired; and we have no leiſure to reflect that 
the ſituation of affairs is at preſent entirely different from what it once was. 
Spain indeed has Jong ceaſed by its own unaſſiſted ſtrength to excite the 
dread and terror of Europe. But the very circumſtance of its internal de- 
bility has been the means of procuring the ſapport and alliance of Powers, 
in conjunction with whom it would be romantic to expect that it ſhould 
not be able to defend itſelf againſt the moſt formidable attacks of En- 
gland. We know that France, who is actually connected with Spain by 
the cloſeſt ties of policy and of blood, has at her command vaſt armies, 
fleets, and revenues; and to venture the honor and intereſt of the empire 
againſt ſuch a combination of ſuperior forces, would, without, extreme ne- 
ceflity, be not only raſh but criminal. I do not affirm that no ſuch neceſ- 
ſity can ariſe; but I affirm that no ſuch neceſſity yet exiſts. France and 
Holland have never conteſted thoſe claims which we profeſs to regard with 
ſuch indignation, and of which it is pretended we ought. to inſiſt upon an 
abſolute renunciation on the part of Spain, without even ſuffering them to 
become the ſubject of diſouſſion. But in the leweſt ſtate to which Spain 


* 


7 


has been ever reduced, this claim, which from long preſcription ſhe no BOOK IV. 


doubt thinks to be juſt, and perhaps eſſential to the preſervation of her 
American empire, has been inyariably maintained. Spain is a nation 


| ſteady to her purpoſe, proud, fond of power, and even of the ſhadow of 
it ſerupulouſty attached to formal inquiries and diſcuſſions. Let gen- 


tlemen then lay their hands on their hearts, and ſay whether it were ad- 
viſable to offer an inſult ſo groſs—or reaſonable to expect compliance 
with a demand ſo imperious. No one, it is ſurely preſumable, would 
have been better pleaſed than myſelf, had Spain thought fit to have given 
up this point by a clear and poſitive renunciation. But it is certain that 
the moſt ſucceſsful war would ſcarcely have been able to extort this conceſ- 
ſion as a preliminary to a future treaty. But by this Convention a virtual 
renunciation at leaſt is obtained—for Spain has conſented to indemnity 
the ſubjects of Great Britain for the injuries they have ſuſtained in conſe- 
quence of her pretended rights as founded upon this claim. Surely then the 
Adminiſtration of Great Britain muſt have been mad, had they deſperately 
plunged their country into a war, while it was in their power to conclude 
a peace, of which this great, this deciſive conceſſion was to ſerve as the 
foundation. Was it for Great Britain to reſolve to reject all conceſſions, 
and to hear of no other mode of terminating this difference than that of 
the ſword 2 Could it be conſiſtent with juſt policy to leave Spain in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a plea ſo plauſible, fo likely to intereſt all the Powers of Europe 
in her favor, as ſuch a conduct muſt have inevitably furniſhed ? Might 
ſhe not have ſaid, © I have offered ſatisfaction, I have offered indemnity, 
I have offered a firm and faithful obſervance of treatics ; but theſe offers 
have been refufed : England therefore certainly harbors ſome deep and 
dangerous deſign, which it is the common intereſt of nations to oppoſe 
and counteract.' Holland doubtleſs depends upon her commerce for 


ber ſupport and political importance, as much. as ourſelves. But I am 


convinced that the Government of that country would not have indulge 
the complaints of private traders fo far as to make a public inquiry, which 
might have occaſioned an open rupture; nor would-their Miniſters have 
inſiſted, on immediate ſatisfaction. They know too well that very great 
abuſes are daily committed in the American trade, They know too well 
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that the reſult of ſach i inquiry might and would bave been very little to 
their advantage. It requiries no great art, no great ability, in a Miniſter 
to purſue ſuch meaſures as might make a war inevitable. But as events 


depend ſo much on fortune, it is the part of a wiſe Miniſter to leave as 


little as poſſible to fortune. And the ſucceſs which any former Miniſter 
has met with from the favor of fortune, is no reaſon why a ſucceeding one 
ſhould tread the ſame dangerous and uncertain paths, when the ſame ends 


can be compaſſed in a way more fafe and certain. I well know indeed 


that it is impoſſible for a Miniſter, let him adopt what mode of conduct 


-he may, to ſatisfy thoſe whoſe invariable maxim it is, that the Miniſter 


can never be in the right, and conſequently that in their uniform oppoſi- 


tion to all his meaſures they can never be in the wrong. Let us ſuppoſe 
that a war had been precipitately declared and vigorouſly proſecuted. Can 


we not eaſily imagine to ourſelves that we hear a ſyſtematic Oppoſition- 
man violently declaiming on the benefits of peace ?—telling the world 
that a commercial people ought ever to avoid war, as deſtructive to their 


| intereſts even when moſt ſucceſsful ? Pair and reaſonable terms, he would 


exclaim, have been offered. Spain has even conſented to indemnify our 


merchants for their loſſes. They have propoſed an amicable meeting, to 


adjuſt all points in difference—yet our Miniftry, far from liſtening to ad- 
vances ſo reaſonable and equitable, have blundered us into an unjuſt; ex- 


penſive, and hazardous war. This I confeſs would have been Hlundering 
and, for the firſt time perhaps in the courſe of ſuch an oppoſition, the term 


would have been rightly applied. Fature ages however, always impartial in 
their cenſure or praiſe, will, I am confident, do that juſtice to the counſels 
which have produced the eonvention under our diſeuſſion, which paſſion 
and prejudice now-refuſe. And there is even reaſon to believe that a ſhort 
time will remove thoſe mifapprehenſions reſpecting it, which, in conſe- 


quence of the clamors of artful and malicious traducers, ſo many perſons 
of real ſenſe, candor, and . have N en led to entertain. 


At 1enjth the sche being put for an addreſs of Pereda to the 
King, as moved by Mr. Horace Walpole, it was carried in the affirmative, 


in a Houſe conſiſting of 496 members, by a majority only of 28; The 
r © numbers 


k. GEORGE I. 
nonabers being declared, Sir William Wyndham roſe and remarked, that BOOK IV. 
— 
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the addreſs was intended to convince mankind that the treaty under con- 
fideration was a. juſt and honorable treaty but if the people refuſed im- 


plicitly to reſign their reaſon to a vote of that Houſe, and a vote ſo circum-. 


ſtanced, will not Parliament loſe its authority and influence with the 
public? Will it not be thought that the kingdom is governed by a faction, 
determined at all events to ſupport the meaſures of the Miniſter ? I ſhall 
perhaps, ſaid he, trouble you no more, but my earneſt petition to Almighty 
God is, that he will preſerve this people—whom he has fo often wonder- 


fully protected, from the impending danger which threatens the nation 


from without, and likewiſe FROM THAT STILL renn DANGER WHICH, 
THREATENS THE CONSTITUTION. FROM WiTHIN.” Sir Robert Walpole- 
was upon this occaſion provoked, in bitter and paſſionate language, to re- 
call to the recollection of. the-Houſe, * that the gentleman who was now 
the mouth of his opponents, was twenty-five, years before, deeply engaged 
with thoſe traitors who had conſpired the deſtruction of their country: 
that the only uſe he had made of the clemency of Government then ex- 


tended to him, was to endeavor its ſubverſion; and he expreſſed his hope 


and confidence, that ſuch treachery and ingratitude would. produce an. 
union of all true friends to our en happy eſtabliſhment.“ 


Agreeably to the intimation previouſly given, a grand ſeceſſion of the 
Members in Oppoſition took place during the remainder of this ſeſſion, 
and the ſucceeding year Sir William Wyndham. died, deeply regretted by 
the public at large, who had long forgotten his early political attachments, 
as one of the chief ornaments of the Britiſh ſenate and nation. In elo- 
quence he bad, by general' acknowledgment, no rival but Mr. Pulteney. 


In the calm diſcuſſion of ordinary topics, he is indeed ſaid to have been 


an unintereſting and ungraceful ſpeaker ;. but when warmed and animated 
with his ſubject, he diſplayed. all the fire and force of a Demoſthenes *. 


* In the beautiful delineation, to be found in Pope's Epilogue to the Satires, of the 
leading Political Characters of the e an _ Bog and 2250 . eulogium is beſtowed upon 
Sir. William Wrodhats: | 
Mm 2 | Oft. 
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with violatin g 


the convention, 


Letters of 
marque and 


repriſal iſſued. 
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In the Houſe of Lords the oppoſition to the Court was no leſs formida- 
ble. The Prince of Wales divided in perſon againſt the addreſs, and his ex- 
ample was followed by ſeventy-three Peers—thirty-nine of whom after- 
wards ſigned a proteſt againſt it, framed in terms of diſtinguiſhed ſpirit and 
ability. Towards the concluſion of the ſeſſion the Houſe of Commons 
voted the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds, for augmenting the 


Spain charged forces of Great Britain in caſe of emergency. A motion being made in 


the Houſe of Peers by Lord Bathurſt for an addreſs to know whether Spain 
had paid the money ſtipulated by the Convention, the time limited: for the 
payment being now expired; the Duke of Neweaſtle acquainted the Houſe, 
that he was commanded by his Majeſty to inform them that it was not 
paid; and that Spain had as yet given no reaſon for the non-payment— 
Upon which Lord Carteret moved, that the failure of Spain in this par- 
ticular was a breach of the Convention, a high indignity to his Majeſty, 
and an injuſtice to the nation. After a vehement debate, the motion was 


evaded by the previous queſtion. And June 14, 1739, the ſeſſion was 


cloſed by a ſpeech from the throne, in which the King aſſured the two 
Houſes, “ that he would not be wanting in his endeavors to vindicate and 
maintain the undoubted rights of the nation, and to anſwer the juſt ex- 
pectations of his people.” Immediately on the prorogation of Parliament, 
letters of marque and repriſal were iſſued againſt the Spaniards. But the 


Miniſter, ſtill indulging a fond and lingering hope of averting that war 


which was now become certain and inevitable, tranſmitted inſtructions to 


I — 


3 
* — — 


Oft in the cool ſtill mirror of retreat 

I ſtudied SHREWSBURY, the wiſe, the great; 

CarLETON's calm ſenſe and Srax HO E's noble flame 

Compared, and found their generous end the ſame. 

How pleaſing ArrERBZURx's ſofter hour! | 

How ſhone the ſoul unconquered in the Tower! 
How can I PuLTExEy, CHESTERFIELD forget, | 

While Roman ſpirit charms and Attic wit 
ARGYLE, the State's whole thunder born to wield, 

And ſhake alike the ſenate and the field ; 

Or WyxDHan, juſt to freedom and the throne, 


The maſter of our paſſions and his own ? 
| * 


* 
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Mr. Keene, the Britiſh Envoy at Madrid, to declare that the King of 
Great Britain did not intend to be thereby underſtood to break the peace, 
or to deviate from the treaties ſubſiſting between the two Crowns—and 
that he had it expreſsly in charge to aſſure the Court of Spain, that as ſoon 
as the Catholic King ſhould be diſpoſed to make the juſt ſatisfaction de- 
manded of him, repriſals ſhould ceaſe, and give way to an accommodation, 
To which the Marquis de Villarias, the Spaniſh Miniſter, with great 
dignity replied in the name of his Sovereign, © that the King of Spain 
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neither acknowledged the right of the King of England to make repriſals, 


or to authorize others to make them that his Catholic Majeſty would re- 
gard theſe repriſals as a declaration of war, and that on the firſt intelli- 
gence of ſuch act of hoſtility Mr. Keene ſhould have notice to leave the 
kingdom.“ Lord Waldegrave, the Britiſh Ambaflador at Paris, having 
communicated to the Court of Verſailles the reſolution of the King of 
England, Cardinal Fleury appeared much moved — and ſlyling it a terrible 
reſolution, told the Ambaſſador that he ſincerely deprecated the conſo- 


Declaration 
of Cardinal 
Fleury. 


| quences which there was too much reaſon to believe would be found to 


reſult from it. The Cardinal however, in this criſis, offered as a laſt reſort, 
through the medium of the Frenca Ambaſſador in London, the media- 


Mediation of 
France refuſed. 


tion of France, in order to compromiſe the differences ſubſiſting between 


the two Crowns; at the ſame time intimating that his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, in caſe of a refuſal of his good offices, would be obliged to fulfil his 
engagements with Spain. To which it was replied by the Engliſh Court, 

that the union ſubſiſting between France and Spain was too ſtrong to 
permit his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to act with perfect impartiality in ſuch 


a mediation, and that this muſt be conſidered as a ſufficient reaſon for de- 


clining the acceptance of it. Upon which the Ambaſſador declared his 


preſence in London to be entirely uſeleſs, and his continuance probably of 


very ſhort duration. 


If the Miniſter be juſtly chargeable with tameneſs and puſillanimity in 
the condu of his long and tedious negotiations with Spain, it muſt be 
acknowledged that he ſeemed determined, by the formidable preparations 


both naval and military, which were now made, to carry on that war with 


vigor 
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BOOK IV. vigor and effect, into which he had entered with ſo much heſitation and 


1749, 
Porto-Bello 
taken,. 


reluctance, and which would. have been in. all probability much more ef- 
fectually prevented, by the early aſſumption of a bolder and more reſo- 


lute tone, and the actual appearance of a powerful Britiſh ſquadron in the 
Weſt Indies, than by the numberleſs querulous and garrulous memorials 


preſented for a ſucceſſion of years at the Court of Madrid; which appeared 
to deem it ſuffioient condeſcenſion to ſuffer the inceſſant repetition of the 
ſame unheeded tale. In the month of October 1739 war was formally. 
declared againſt Spain: and Rear-admiral Vernon, a rough and reſolute 
ſeaman, having been previouſly appointed to the command of the Britiſh. - 

naval force on the Weſt India ſtation, univerſal joy was excited by the im- 
portant intelligence which arrived early in the enſuing year, that he had 
taken the city of Porto- Bello on the iſthmus of Darien, with ſix ſhips only. 


Admiral Vernon received_on this occaſion the thanks of the Houſe of. 


Commons, and became the theme of the moſt extravagant panegyric. It 
was however remarked by ſome political cynics, that though the attempt. 
was bold, the reſiſtance was feeble; and had it not been crowned with. 
ſucceſs by the caprice of fortune, the commander would have incurred 


very ſevere cenſure for making a diſplay of his valor ſo much at the ex- 


Fence. of his diſcretion. The talents of this officer were, in conſequence 


of the glory acquired by this brilliant cp-de- main, thought equal to any 


undertaking. And one of the moſt formidable armaments which ever 
failed from the harbors of Great Britain, deſtined for the attack of Cartha- 
gena on the Spaniſh main, was entruſted to his care and conduct, with the 
higheſt confidence of ſucceſs. The command of the land forces on board 
the fleet, on the death of Lord Cathcart, deyolyed upon General Went- 
worth; and it ſoon appeared that the leaders of this expedition were pal- 
pahly deficient in the moſt eſſential requiſites of their reſpective ſtations. 


Ignorance, raſhneſs, and diſſenſion characterized all their operations: and 


after ſuſtaining immenſe loſs, not ſo much from the ill-concerted attacks 
made upon the town and its adjoining forts, as from the tropical diſeaſes 
which raged amongſt the troops, they were finally compelled to a precipi- 
tate and diſgraceſul retreat. And aſter reinforcements had been received 
from England, and the health of the men reſtored, nothing was attempted 

74 by. 
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by the Admiral to retrieve his own reputation, or the honor of the Britiſh 
arms; and the nation began to be ſenſible that they had formed much 
too high an idea of his character *. 

A n bon under the command * Commodore Aide was bed 
into the South Seas, in order to annoy the Spaniſh ſettlements in that 
quarter. But from the harm ſuſtained in the perpetual war of ſtorms and 
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Expedition of 
Commodore 
Anſon, 


tempeſts, rather than the oppoſition of the enemy, the primary defign of 


the expedition proved abortive. The Commodore made however a great 


number of rich prizes off the coaſts of Chili and Peru, which he long kept 
in alarm. Landing with a detachment of ſeamen and marines, he took 


and plundered the town of Paita, and the conſternation excited by this 


enterpriſe extended even to the city of Lima; but his force was too 
inconſiderable to attempt any permanent conqueſt. In croſſing the 
Pacific Ocean, he had the good fortune to meet with and capture a 


Spaniſh galleon, bound from Acapulco to the Philippines, of immenſe 


value; and returning by the Cape of Good-Hope to England, after a 


complete circumnavigation of the globe, was received with NATIONAL 


nm 


ACCLAMATION. 
An event in which all Europe was deeply intereſted, and had ſome time 


paſt anxiouſly expected, at length took place October 20, 1740, in the 
demiſe of the Emperor CHARLES VI. the laſt heir-male of the houſe of 


Auſtria Hapſburg. And in a few days after the Emperor expired Anne 
Iwanowna, Empreſs of Ruſſia, who bequeathed her crown to Iwan the 


Death of Ss 
Emperor | 
Charles VI. 


infant grandſon of her elder fiſter the Ducheſs of Mecklenburgh. But N 


this diſpoſition not being agreeable to the Ruſſians, a revolution ſoon 
took place in favor of Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter of Peter the Great by 


the late Empreſs Catherine, who adopted the ſame general ſyſtem of policy 


with her predeceſſors, and governed that vaſt empire with the fame unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs and reputation. Notwithfandin g the famous ediQ ſtyled 


* Previous to the ** o this great armamenit, for Carthagena, the Court of Verſailles 
again offered its mediation, declaring i its willingneſs for this purpoſe to act in concert with 
'the Courts of Vienna and Liſbon—but this offer was, Probably v with ſecret reluctance, rejected 


by the Court of London. 
the 


Its conſe- 
quencez. 
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the Pragmatic Sanction, of which ſuch repeated mention has been made, 
and by virtue of which almoſt all the Powers of Europe had guarantied the 
poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria to the Archducheſs Maria Thereſa, 
now aſſuming the title of Queen of Hungary, the death of the Emperor 
feemed as a ſignalb to fet the world in arms. Frederic King of Pruſſia— 
who had a few months only previous to this event acceded to the throne 
of his father to the aſtoniſhment of the Court of Vienna, advanced a 
dormant and antiquated claim to certain diſtricts of the Duchy of Sileſia; 
and in order to ſupply all deficiency of argument, he marched. a formidable 
army into that province, and after a rapid ſucceſſion of conqueſts made 
his public entry into Breſlau the capital—the Queen of Hungary having 
rejected with diſdain the offer he made to adyance a large ſum for her im- 
mediate accommodation, and aſſiſt her with all his forces againſt whatever 
enemies might ariſe, in order to obtain her conſent to the ceſſion of the 
territory in queſtion. Till this period it is to be remarked that Pruſſia had 
ſcarcely been numbered amongſt the Powers of Europe; and had never 


been deemed of ſufficient conſequence to take any other than a ſubordinate 


or ſecondary part in the contentions of the Continent. It was not without 
long and urgent ſolicitation that the Emperor Leopold bad conſented to 
confer the title of King upon the Marquiſes of Brandenburg; and, as it 
is ſaid, expreſsly againſt the advice and remonſtrance of Prince Eugene, 
who warned the Emperor that he was raiſing up a rival to himſelf; and 
that the acquiſition of the royal title would probably incite to future dan- 
gerous ſchemes and Pals i aggrandizement,”. The late King of 


*The King of Pruſſia himſelf, with. bis 8 frankneſs,. ſays, © Frederic T. en 


trigeant la Pruſſe en Royaume, avoit par cette vaine grandeur mis un germe d' ambition dans 


fa poſterite qui devoit fructifier tot ou tard:” The King determined, as he tells us, on a 
mature conſideration of the forlorn ſituation of Auſtria, whoſe finances were miſerably de- 
ranged, whoſe-armies were ruined by the late unſucceſsful war with Turkey, and which was 
now governed by a young Princeſs without experience, under the additional diſadvantage of a 
doubtful title—to aſſert what he is pleaſed to ſtyle his inconteftable rights to Silefia ;—though 
ſo chimerical did his claims appear to the Court of Vienna, that when, in conſequence of the 
military preparations. actually carrying on in. the Pruſſian. dominions,, M. Damrath, the Im- 
perial Envoy at Berlin, warned. his Court that a ſtorm. was gathering which might poſſibly 
burſt over that province, the Council of the Queen replied, Nous ne voulons ni ne 22 
ajouter foi aux nouvelles que vous nous mandez. Ocuores de Frederic II. 1 
N Pruffia | 
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Pruffia was a man capricious, ignorant, and brutal. The relentleſs deſpo- pook Iv. 
 tiſm which he exerciſed over his ſubjects led him to increaſe the number, * 
and to pay the cloſeſt attention to the diſcipline, of his troops; and his in- 
ſatiable avarice prompted him to the conſtant accumulation of treaſure, 
gradually riſing in a long ſucceflion of years to an immenſe amount, and 
procured” by every ſpecies of rapine and extortion. And thus the new 
Monarch, who had ſought for refuge from the tyrannic jealouſy of his: 
father in the ſhades of retirement, and who had ſtrongly excited the at- 
tention of Europe by an uncommon diſplay of talents even in that obſcure: | 
and ſequeſtered retreat, now found himſelf in a condition to undertake the 
boldeſt deſigns which intereſt or ambition could ſuggeſt. The Elector of 
Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge the title of the Queen of Hungary, 
alleging that the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia belonged to him, in 
virtue of an antient compact, as the rightful heir of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I, * The King of Poland, as Elector of Saxony, unmindful of his 
obligations to the late Emperor, claimed the whole Auſtrian ſucceſſion in; 
right of his mother, daughter of the Emperor Joſeph. And France, re- 
ſolving to embrace the favorable moment for which: ſhe had long and. 
anxiouſly waited, to abaſe the pride and annihilate the power of herantient, 
rival, entered into engagements with the Elector of Bavaria; with a view 
to elevate this Prince to the Imperial throne, and to enable him, in concert 
with the houſes of Brandenburg and Saxony, to-ſeize and divide the Ger- 


. * This. Prince nevertheleſs offered, at the commencement of the year 1741, to recognize 
the title af the Queen of Hungary, on the ceſſion of the Auſtrian Swabia and the Tyroleſe; 
and the original views of the Pruſſian Monarch were certainly far from extending to the ac, 
quiſition of the entire province of Sileſia. © At a very early period of the war he declared his 
readineſs to accept the duchy of Glogau, and ſome adjacent diſtricts, in lieu of all his pre- 

tenſions to enter into ſtrict alliance with the Queen of Hungary, and to guaranty the Au- 
ſtrian ſucceſſion agreeably to the Pragmatic Sanction to employ his intereſt for the election 
af the Duke of. Lorraine to the Imperial Crown, and to pay two millions of florins as an in- 
demnification for the expences of the war. By acceding to theſe terms, the Queen of Hun. 
gary might, doubtleſs, have firmly eſtabliſhed herſelf in her remaining hereditary poſſeſſions, 
and ſecured the throne of the Empire to her conſort, But the Auſtrian pride, moſt impoliticly. 
foſtered by. England, choſe rather to put all to the hazard than to ſacrifice the ſmalleſt iota 
af its rights. | — | 
Vol. I. | _— mani 
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BOOK IV. manic dominions of the houſe of Auftria; the obje& of the confederacy 
being to confine the power of the Queen of Hungary within the narrow 
limits of that remote kingdom. Spain, alſo deſirous of a ſhare of the 

| ſpoils, boldly advanced her pretenſions to the Italian dominions of Auſtria : 
and the Queen of Spain, heireſs of the houſe of Farneſe, a woman of 
daring ambition, who gloried, like Catherine of Medicis, in ſtyling herſelf 
the Mother of Kings, entertained the project of erecting theſe dominions 
into a Monarchy, under the title of the Kingdom of Lombardy, in favor 

of her youngeſt ſon the Infant Don Philip, brother to Don Carlos King of 
the Sicilies, who alſo became a willing party in this formidable confederacy 
againſt the Imperial Houſe ; in the general wreck of which, the Auſtrian 
Netherlands were allotted to France. The Treaty of Nymphenburg was 
concluded in the ſpring of 1741, between France and Bavaria—a power- 
ful army under Mareſchal Maillebois marching at the ſame time into Weſt- 

phalia, in order to over-awe the Electorate of Hanover. And the King 
of England, then at Hanover, thought proper to countermand the march 
of the Danes and Heſſians in the pay of Great Britain, who had received 
orders to advance to the relief of the Queen of Hungary, and to ſign a 
treaty of neutrality for that Electorate, as the purchaſe of which he en- 
gaged to vote for the Elector of Bavaria at the enſuing election of an Em- 
peror ; although this great conceſſion, by which the Imperial diadem was 
in appearance, and probability, for ever transferred from the houſe of 

Auſtria to that of Bavaria, was obviouſly and utterly irreconcileable with 
the general policy of England, which had for a long ſeries of years con- 
ſidered the power of the Auſtrian family as the only effectual counter- 
balance to that of the houſe of Bourbon. 


1740. 


In July 1741, the Elector of Ss being joined by the French 
forces under Mareſchal Broglio, entered the Archduchy of Auſtria at the 

head of 50,000 men, and captured the important cities of Lintz and 
Paſſau. But underſtanding that Vienna was ſtrongly fortified and garri- 
ſoned, he determined to direct his march to Bohemia; and Prague fur- 
rendering after a ſhort reſiſtance, the Elector made his public entry into 


that capital, where he was proclaimed King of Bohemia, and inaugurated 
with 
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with the uſual ſolemnities. Notwithſtanding this wude, the Elector has BOOK Iv. 
been accuſed of egregious indiſcretion, in ſuffering his attention to be ———— 
diverted from the ſiege of Vienna, the conqueſt of which, exclafive of 7. 

| the luſtre it would have reflected upon the confederate arms, muſt have 
materially obſtructed the communication between the Germanic and Hun- 
garian territories of the Queen; and in its conſequences would probably 
have proved decifive. Nothing mn had as an interrupted the tide of 


his , ed 


The Diet of the Empire being convened at Francfort on the Main, the 
Elector was unanimouſly choſen Emperor of the Romans, February 1742, 
by the name of Charles VII. and a ſubſidy of fifty Roman months granted 

bim to defray the expences of the war. Reduced to the loweſt external 
ebb of misfortune, Maria Thereſa retired into the mountainous receſſes 
of Hungary, and, aſſembling the States of that kingdom at Preſburg, 
made in perſon an eloquent and affecting ſpeech “, in which ſhe declared 
« that ſhe placed her ſole reliance upon their courage, fidelity, and at- 
tachment ; and, holding up to their view the infant prince whom ſhe bore 
in her arms, conjured them to protect and defend the ſacred depoſit 
which ſhe entruſted to their care, and to ſhew in this criſis of danger, by 
the generous ardor of their loyalty, the affection and reverence which 
they entertained for the blood of their antient monarchs.” Moved by this 

uncommon ſpectacle of Imperial beauty in diſtreſs, and fired by the charms. 
of her perſon no leſs than the energy of her ſupplication ; this rude but 
gallant people, drawing ſuddenly their ſabres, replied with loud acclama- 
tions, © MoRIAMUR PRO REGE NosTRO MARIA TnER ESA!“ In conſe- 
quence of the powerful aid ſhe derived from the zeal of her Hungarian: 
fubjects, affairs ſoon began to wear a more favorable aſpect. 


Early i in the ſpring 1742, the Auſtrian General Count Kbevenhuller, 
whoſe military talents entitle him to rank with the greateſt commanders, 
forcing the paſſes of Scardingen, marched into the Electorate of Bavaria, 
ravaged the whole country, and made himſelf maſter of Munich the ca- 

* In the Latin tongue, which is familiar to the Poliſh and Hungarian nobility, 
EE N n 2. . pital. 
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pital. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had married the Archducheſs 
Marianne, ſiſter to the Queen of Hungary, entered Sileſia at the head 
of 50,000 men, in order to oppoſe the progreſs. of the Pruſſian arms, 


After two fierce encounters at Molwitz and Czaſlaw, in both of which 
the Pruſſians had the advantage, a peace was concluded through the me- 


diation of England at Breſlau (June 1742); by which the entire province 
of Sileſia, the moſt fertile, rich, and populous in the whole extent of 
the Auſtrian dominions, was ceded to Pruſſia. Such was the exultation 
of his Pruſſian Majeſty at the concluſion of this treaty, the advantages of 
which ſo far exceeded his moſt ſanguine hopes and utmoſt demands at the 
commencement of the war, that he is ſaid to haye declared himſelf willing 


to ſacrifice his right hand, to inſure the perpetual and faithful obſervance 


of it L. 3 


In September following an accommodation alſo took place with Saxony, 
at the expence of ſome inconſiderable diſtricts ceded to the King of Po- 
land. The Prince of Lorraine, now advancing into Bohemia, found that the 
French forces, under the Mareſchals Broglio and Belleiſle, had abandon- 
ed their conqueſts on being themſelves abandoned by their allies, and had 
now retired.under the cannon of Prague, which was immediately inveſted by 
the Auſtrians : and the fiege being prolonged for many months, the French 
garriſon was reduced to difficulties which the moſt invincible reſolution 
only could have ſuſtained. The Auſtrians, ſuppoſing that they muſt finally 
ſurrender at diſcretion, refuſed to liſten to terms of capitulation ; but, by 
an extraordinary effort of military ſkill and courage, the French Generals 
forced a paſſage through the Auſtrian army, and in the depth of winter 
made their retreat good to Alſace; eluding, by the ſecrecy and rapidity 


of their marches, all attempts to intercept them. The Emperor, being 


* The Queen of Hungary, little aware of the extent of the combination againſt her, had 
not only rejected with haughtineſs the propoſals of the King of Pruſſia, but had formed a 
project, as was univerſally believed, with the approbation of the Court of London, for a 
partition of his dominions ; in which the duchy of Magdeburg was allotted to the King of 
England—the knowledge of which induced his Pruſſian Majeſty to conclude that alliance 
with France, by which the ver exiſtence of the houſe of Auſtria ſeemed at one time to be 


endangered. N | | fem d mag, 4 
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reduced in his turn to the extremity of diſtreſs, retired to Francfort, where BOOK IV. 
he chiefly reſided during the ſhort and wretched remainder of his life, in — 
a ſtate of exile and indigence. In this deſtitute and forlorn fituation, how- 
ever, this Prince thought fit to iſſue a commiſſorial decree againſt the 
Queen of Hungary, couched in terms which the pride and grandeur of 
Aurelian in the midſt of his triumphs over Zenobia ſcarcely had exceeded *. 
Referring to a former decree addreſſed to the Imperial Diet aſſembled at 
Francfort, and complaining of the inſult and outrage offered to the whole 
Roman ExprRE, by the Grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany, in her refuſal to ac- 
knowledge his dignity and the validity of his election, he ſays, © that he 
had moſt graciouſly required of that Aſſembly with moſt reſplendent 
moderation, how and after what manner the moſt high Imperial dignity _ 
might be ſuftained—and declaring, from the fullneſs of Imperial power, 
inadmiſſible and null, and utterly cancelling and rendering void, the two - 
proteſtations of the Court of Vienna, of September in the preceding and 
July in the preſent year, as injurious in the higheſt degree to the majeſty 
and ſupreme dignity of the EMPEROR OF THE E ROMANS and the grandeur 
of the whole Roman EMerre,” 


On the Bade of Italy, the Spaniards, in order to carry their magnificent 
projects into effect, had aſſembled, in conjunction with the Neapolitans, 
an army of 60,000 men at Rimini, A. D. 1742, under the command of 
the Duc de Montemar, afterwards ſucceeded by Count de Gages, who 
attempted i in yain to penetrate into Tuſcany. And the King of Sardinia, 
who dreaded with reaſon the aggrandiſement of the houſe of Bourbon in 
Lombardy, having declared in favor of the houſe of Auſtria, and joined 
Count Traun the Auſtrian General in the Parmeſan ; another Spaniſh 
army, under the Infant Don Philip in perſon, entered Savoy +, and took 
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* AURELIANUS Imperator Romanz Orbis ZEexoBiz. 


Spontè facere debuiſtis id quod meis literis nune jubetur. Deditionem præcipio impunitate 
vitz propoſita, ita ut illic, Zenobia, cum tuis agas vitam ubi te ex Senatùs ampliſſimi ſententia 
collocavero. Gemmas, argentum, aurum, ſericum, equos, camelos in ærarium Romanum 


conferas. Fahnyrenit jus ſuum ſervabitur. 


+ „Tell your maſter (ſaid the Queen of Spain to the Sardinian Ambaſſador on his de- 


pariure from ay that my ſon ſhall be a Kiogt in ſpite of all his efforts to prevent it,” 
poſſeſſion 


* 
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3 | BOOK 1V. poſſeſſion of Chamberri; and though his Sardinian Majeſty returned to 
1 — — the defence of his own dominions at the firſt notice of this attack, he 


Vas extremely weakened by the defection of the Neapolitan troops, who 
were recalled by a mandate of the King of Naples, iſſued in conſequence 
of the unexpected and unwelcome appearance of an Engliſh ſquadron in 
the Bay of Naples, detached by Admiral Matthews, the Britiſh com- 
mander in the Mediterranean, with the peremptory denunciation. of an 
immediate bombardment of the city of Naples, if his Neapolitan Majeſty 
refuſed to ſign an explicit declaration of neutrality. The enſuing campaign. 
in Italy did not at all advance the progreſs of the Spaniards. Count Gages 
having, contrary to his better judgment, attacked the combined army of 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe under the command of the brave and expe- 
rienced Mareſchal Traun at Campo-Santo *, was obliged to retreat with: 
conſiderable loſs, after an engagement which commenced at ſun-riſe, and 
which continued till ſeven .at night by the light of the moon. The 
Mareſchal, being deſtined to yet more urgent and important ſervices in 
Germany, reſigned his command in September 1743 to Prince Lobkowitz.. 
In Savoy, the Infant Don Philip, reinforced by 20, ooo French auxiliaries, 
attacked the Piedmonteſe lines at Chateau Dauphine—but was repulſed. 
in repeated attacks with much damage; upon which the French retired 
into Dauphine, and the Spaniards took refuge in their winter-quarters. 
In order to exhibit a connected view of this Italian war, which bears a 
yery remote relation to the hiſtory of Great Britain, and to which it will 
not be neceſſary to revert, it may be proper to relate, in a few words, 
the principal events of the ſucceeding campaigns. 


a could not prevent the Spaniards from taking up their winter-quarters in 
= Savoy. In the courſe of this campaign, the army under Count Gages 


The King of Naples, renouncing his compulſory profeſſion of neu-- 
trality, re- aſſembled his army in the ſummer of 1744, and openly joined | 
Count de Gages. Prince Lobkowitz the Auſtrian General, marching 


* This battle was raſhly and unexpeRedly fought, February 3, 17433 Count de Gages 
receiving poſitive orders from the Court of Madrid, to attack the enemy in three days after 
the arrival of the courier, or to reſign his n Count Mariani. 
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through the Papal territories, advanced to the frontiers of Naples; and BOOK Iv. 


publiſhed, though with little effect, a manifeſto to exhort the Neapolitans 
to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and return to the dominion of the houſe 
of Auſtria, Count Brown being ſecretly detached by the Auſtrian Com- 
mander to attack the town of Velletri, where the King of Naples had 


1740. 


eſtabliſhed his quarters in a ſtate of perfect apparent ſecurity, ſo ſucceſsfully : 
executed his commiſſion, that his Neapolitan Majeſty eſcaped in the 


darkneſs of the night, through a poſtern, with great difficulty. But 


Count de Gages, repairing to the poſt in perſon, with great preſence of 


mind rallied the troops, and at length compelled the Auſtrian General 
to ſound a retreat. The Imperial army having ſuffered much from the 
exceſſive heats of the ſummer, and the conſequent epidemical diſeaſes of 
an unaccuſtomed climate, decamped in November, in order to take up 
their winter-quarters in Parma. Scarcely had the Auſtrian Commander 
paſſed the Tiber, and loſt ſight of the walls of Rome, but his antagoniſt 
Count de Gages, accompanied by his Neapolitan Majeſty, entered that 
city—but finding the bridges broken down, they deſiſted from the purſuit ; 
and the Holy Father received both theſe contending powers with the ſame 
external demonſtrations of joy and affection. 


„ Savoy the Infant Don Philip, being og by his allies the French, 

attacked the King of Sardinia; though ſtrongly entrenched amidſt the 
mountains of Villa-Franca; and after an obſtinate engagement, this 
Monarch, being overpowered by numbers, was obliged to abandon his 
poſts, and to embark on board the Britiſh ſquadron, then cruiſing off the 


coaſt, which tranſported him and his troops to Vado. Don Philip now 


prepared to penetrate through the territories of Genoa to the Milaneſe; 
but the Britiſh Commander, Admiral Matthews, declared that the King 
of England would conſider the permiſſion of the Republic as a violation of 
their neutrality. The Spaniards therefore defiled towards Piedmont, and 
forced the ſtrong poſt of Chateau-Dauphine, defended by the King of Sar- 


dinia in perſon, who now retreated to Saluces in order to cover his capital, 


while the combined army inveſted the ſtrong and important fortreſs of Coni. 
Had this enterpriſe ſucceeded, the Sardinian Monarch would have been 


reduced to a very critical fituation : but Baron Leutrum the Governor 
made 
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BOOK IV. made fo gallant a defence, that the Infant and the Prince of Conti, who 
8 


1 740. 


commanded the French army, were compelled to raiſe the ſiege at the ap- 


proach of winter, and to retire with gon a IG to the frontiers of 
France. 


The campaign of 174 5 proved fill more diſaſtrous 8 1 * | 
Count de Gages, at the head of the Spaniſh and Neapolitan forces, paſſed 
the Appenines, and directing his march through the territories of Genoa, 
which—in conſequence of provocations no patience could endure—had. 
now joined the confederacy, accompliſhed a junction with the army of the 
Infant Don Philip; and the Auſtrians retiring before them, the Milaneſe, 
Parma and Placentia, ſubmitted to the dominion of Spain. All Pied- 
mont on hoth ſides the Po. was likewiſe reduced, and Turin itſelf menaced 
with a * yet the King of Sardinia adhered with unſhaken fidelity to 


bis engagements, and rejected witb heroic firmneſs all. propoſals of a. ſe- 


parate accommodation, 


In the memorable march of Count Gages, whoſe paſſage oyer the Ap- 
penines was compared by the Italians to that of Hannibal over the Alps, 
nothing, as the hiſtorian Buonamici informs us, appeared ſo ſurpriſing as 
the plenty which the army of that General found, when ſinking under 
the preſſure of diſtreſs, at their entrance into, the territories of the repub- 
lic of Lucca, though in point of natural fertility far inferior to the coun- 


tries they had trayerſed. The roads from all the ſurrounding villages were 


erowded with carriages, conveying forage-and proviſions into the camp, at 
a ſeaſon of the year when it might have been imagined that the public 


| ſores were exhauſted. And it was ſeen and felt with irreſiſtible convic- 


tion, that the miſery or happineſs of the ſubject. ariſcs not from the nature 
of the ſoil, but of the government 7 


*The difference between the general ſtate and condition of the people under deſpotic and 
republican governments, however modified, ' forces itſelf upon the obſervation. 41 know 
very well,” ſays a writer of diſcernment, “ that the republics of. Genoa and Venice are not 
in general allowed to be free ſtates. M. Monteſquieu has demonſtrated, that they are not free. 
But there is undoubtedly ſome excellence in them which has eſcaped this wiſe man, for the 
contraſt between theſe and the neighboring ſtates is very remarkable.“ 


In. 
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In the n year, 1746, fortune, ever capricious and inconſtant, be- 
gan once more to ſmile upon this Prince, when apparently reduced to the. 
very verge of ruin. The Court of Vienna, being no longer preſſed on the 
ſide of Germany, ſent powerful reinforcements into Italy; and the coffers 
of his Sardinian Majeſty being amply repleniſhed with Britiſh ſubſidies, he 


was enabled to take the field with redoubled force. Early in the ſpring 


Baron Leutrum, the Piedmonteſe General, recovered Aſte, Alleſandria, 
and Cafal; Mareſchal Maillebois, who now commanded the French ar- 
mies, retiring into the Genoeſe territories. On the other ſide, Count de 
Gages and Don Philip were compelled to abandon Milan, Pavia, and 
Parma, and retreat to Placentia, where, in the month of June, they were 
joined by Mareſchal Maillebois. In conſequence of this junction, the In- 
fant, finding himſelf at the head of 50,000 men, determined to attack the 
Auftrians in their camp at San Lazaro, but met with a moſt ſevere repulſe; 
and the Auſtrians, purſuing their victory, in their turn attacked the enemy, 
Auguſt ro, near the town of Tortona, on the ſouthern banks of the Po, 
the paſſage of which the combined armies of French and Spaniards ef- 
fected not without great difficulty and loſs. The Infant was in conſe- 
quence of this ſecond defeat compelled to abandon the city of Placentia, 
containing immenſe magazines of ammunition and military ſtores ; and, 
retreating towards Genoa, after a ſhort interval quitted the territories of 
the Republie, and took the route of Provence. Genoa was now compelled 
to ſurrender to the Auſtrians; who exerciſed the rights of conqueſt wit 
ſuch mercileſs rigor, that the Genoeſe flew to arms, and in a ſhort time, 
with a courage worthy of their antient fame, totally expelled their oppreſ- 
ſors. Whilſt the Imperial Generals kept poſſeſſion of Genoa, the bank 
of St. George was exhauſted by the enormous contributions levied by the 
Auſtrians, who boaſted that the wealth of this proud city was theirs, an 
that Genoa would in a ſhort time be deluged in blood. And General. 
Botta, the Auſtrian Commander, i is faid to have told the Genoeſe Deputies, 
who pathetically pleaded for the mitigation. of their ſufferings, that he 


would leave them nothing except their eyes, to behold the deſtruction of 


their country, and to weep over its ruins. The Duc de Boufflers, Ambaſ- 
ſador from his Moſt Chriſtian 1 3 to the Republic, in his congratu- 
Vor. IJ. . Oo latory 
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War in Italy. 


Bravery of 
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BOOK IV. latory addreſs to the Doge and Senate of Genoa, on the recent and 
— glorious expulſion of the Auſtrians, ſeemed inſpired by all the enthuſiaſm 
of liberty. What confidence, Serene Prince, and moſt potent Lords,” 
ſaid the Ambaſſador, can you place in a Court which bas attempted to 
reduce you to the vileſt ſlavery? By the mouth even of its General it has 
threatened your citizens with the moſt infamous puniſhments, But it has 
not yet been in its power to rob you either of your honor or your liberty. 
Theſe ineſtimable things, a thouſand times more precious than life itſelf, you 
are (till poſſeſſed of. It is to yourſelves you owe this happy revolution, 
which has been effected without, and even prevented, the ſuccor of your 
allies, It is your preſent actions, illuſtrious Republic! which render you 
the emulators of that antient Rome, of that Senate the courage of whom 
the preſence of Hannibal and a victorious army then under the walls of 
that city could not abate.” * The REPUBLIC, ' ſaid ſaid the l in reply, 
e rejoices in having fulfilled her engagements with. cnvincible fleadinets. 
The diſtreſſes ſhe has labored under, have only ſerved to augment her 
courage and redouble her conſtancy, Intrepid in the moſt fatal extremi- 
ties, ſhe has been, and ſtill is, ee to ſacrifioe * for the m—— of 


der Lingaty*®;” 0 75 


In April 1747, the French, under Mareſchal . 3 more 


Over the gate of the city of Genoa through which the Auſtrians fled, the following in- 

ſcription, commemorative of that great event, was placed; in which it is to be lamented that the = 

heroiſm of the antient ſhould be debaſed by any mixture of the ſuperſtition of modern Roms. 
| DC Doo Mer” FI eps | 

+ Germanic immanitate preſſus 

Sub Duce Bora, 

PoruLvs Genvensis, 

Nullo niſi Dro Duce, 
Virginiſque Maxi nomine invocato, 

45 Die X Decembria | pug 
Deiparæ LavxtTana facratl, 3 
Hoſtes, ad portas occidentales, | 

Multiplici propugnaculo ſtipatos, 

Ik̃gne, ferro, cœde 
— Texruit, vicit, diſperſit, fugavit, 
1 85 a MyDCC,XLYL 
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eroſſed the Var, and took poſſeſſion of Nice, Montalban, Villa-Francs, and BOOK Iv. 


Ventmiglia, almoſt without reſiſtance, the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe © 
being employed in an attempt to recover the city of Genoa, On ſum- 


moning the citizens to ſurrender, they replied with that ſpirit which al- 
moſt invariably animates and pervades all claffes of men living under a 


— — 


1748. 


republican form of government, © that they would defend their liberty 
with the laſt drop of their blood, and would rather be buried in the ruins 


of their capital, than ſubmit to the clemency of the Court of Vienna.” 

Count Schnylenburg, the Auftrian Commander, who conducted the 
operations of the ſiege with great ſkill and vigor, was at length reduced 
reluctantly to liſten to the remonſtrances of the King of Sardinia, who re- 
preſented to him the neceſſity of abandoning his enterpriſe in order to 
cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the efforts of the Mareſchal de Belle- 
ile. But the Chevalier de Belleiſle, brother to the Mareſchal, attempting 
to force the important paſs of Exiles, was repulſed with prodigious flaugh- 
ter; and ſeizing a pair of colors, with a reſolution, on the renewal of the 
attack, to plant them with his own hand upon the ramparts, he was ſhot 


dead with a muſquet ball. The troops immediately gave way in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and the Mareſchal, informed of this difafter, retreated 


back to the Var; and his Sardinian Majeſty menaced Dauphiné with an 
invaſion in his turn; but exceſſive rains prevented the execution of his 
_ 5 8 


The na campaign (A; D. 1748), which was the laſt of the wat, 


was diſtinguiſhed by no very material tranſaction; the near proſpect of 
peace rendering it equally unadviſable on both ſides to riſque any hazard- 
cous enterpriſe. And the Infant Don Philip was by one of the articles of 


the treaty put into poſſeſſion of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla—the 


King of Sardinia receiving, in conformity to a previous agreement with 
the Queen of Hungary, and as a juſt remuneration for the fidelity and 
attachment he had diſcovered to the intereſts, and the courage he had dif- 
played in the defenee, of the houſe of Auſtria, ſome contiguous diſtricts 
of Novara and the Milaneſe. As ſoon as certain intelligence had arrived, 
that the — of Aix-la- Chapelle was ſigned, the Britiſh Admiral ac- 
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quainted the Senate of Genoa of that event; in a meſſage delivered by one 
of his captains; who had at the ſame time expreſs orders to aſſure the Re- 
public how great was the admiration he entertained of the fortitude and 
valor diſplayed by them i in the defence of their liberties. * Such,“ * the 
Italian e « js the ann of the Britiſh nation? Wein wat: 


It is now. kink time to e to the Gtuation: of Great Britain, 2 to f 
trace the mazes of that policy by which ſhe became a principal in this de- 
ſtructive war, which, had ſhe conſulted her proper intereſts, would ſcarce- 
ly have involved her as an auxiliary. The Oppoſition exulted much in 
the royal declaration of war againſt Spain, which they affirmed to be an 
echo of their reaſonings and arguments againſt the Convention; although 
the truths it contained were at that time poſitively denied by the Miniſter 
and his adherents—and fince that time not one event had n e 


was not N his nenen; previouſly a , rides tt EU ya 


The fon which commenced Mos 1739, cloſed + mY 29, wo 
without producing any remarkable event. The Penſion Bill was, accord- 
ing to almoſt annual cuſtom, paſſed by the Commons and rejeQed by the 


Lords. But the Place Bill, which was again introduced with many judi- 
cious modifications and numerous exceptions, was thrown out by a very 


ſmall majority of the Commons in a very full Houſe, the numbers being 
222 to 206. As it was clearly perceived that the Court was forced into 
the preſent conteſt againſt Spain, the great popularity of the war did not 
at all diminiſh, or rather it tended to heighten, the unpopularity of the 
Miniſter. After the capture of Porto-Bello, and the ill-conduQed attempt 
on Carthagena, the ſpirit of enterpriſe ſeemed no more—the fleets of 
Spain ſailed unmoleſted from their harbors, though Britiſh ſquadrons were 
ſtationed off the Spaniſh coaſts for the profeſſed purpoſe of intercepting 

them. Commerce was interrupted by the numbers of ſeamen preſſed into 


the ſervice of Government—and ſtill more by the incredible number of 


prizes taken by the Spaniſh privateers. The diſcontents of the merchants 
were unneceſſarily inflamed by the raſh and paſſionate anſwer of Sir 


* Buonamici's Commentaries, book iv. 


Charles. 


GEORGE . 


Charles Wager, who, when a me rial was preſented to him as Fir Lord 
of the Admiralty, for protection and redrels replied, It is your own 
war, and you muſt take it for; your pains. The harbor and fortifications 
of Dunkirk were repaired by order of the French King, in open violation 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. A French fleet had failed in company with 
the Spaniards to the Weſt Indies, for the avowed purpoſe of protecting 
the Spaniſh commerce, and ſerious. ee were entertained for the 
| ibn of APO 1 0 

7 | When the tai in November 1740, the nation, 
throughout all the different ranks and deſcriptions of citizens, exhibited 


evident and alarming ſymptoms of diſcontent. Eager to embrace the fa- 


vorable moment, Mr. Sandys, one of the leaders of Oppoſition, ſoon after 
the commencement of the ſeſſion, notified to Sir Robert Walpole in the 
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Houſe of Commons, his intention on the Friday following to bring for- 


ward a charge againſt him. At this unexpected intimation the Miniſter 
ſeemed at firſt ſomewhat diſconcerted and ſurpriſed but, recovering him- 


ſelf, after a ſhort. pauſe replied, © that as he was conſcious of no crime; 
he had no doubt of being able to make a proper defence: and laying his 
hand ane emotion on his breaſt, ae with ee 


a de. 
Nil conkcir ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa *. * 


On the day appointed, Mr. Sandys accordingly, at the cloſe of a long Motion of 


ſpeech, in which he recapitulated all the political delinquencies, real or 
pretended, of the Miniſter, moved, that an humble addreſs ſhould be 
preſented to the King, beſeeching his Majeſty that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to remove the Right Honorable Sir Robert Walpole, Firſt Com- 
miſſi ioner of the Treaſury, &c., from his Majeſty” s preſence and councils 
for ever.” The motion was ably ſuſtained by t the Members i in Oppoſition, 
particularly by Mr. Pulteney, who took a very ſevere retroſpectiye view 
of the conduct of the Miniſter, from the commencement of his admini- 
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ſtration. By the Treaty of Seville;" ſaid this eloquent ſpeaker, (we 
were very nearly driven to the perilous extremity of entering into a 
war with the Emperor, as the direct conſequence of our conjunction 
with. France and Spain. But the nation took the alarm, and the Mini- 
ſter was obliged to conſult his ſafety; and this impelled him to avert 


the danger by a precipitate. unconditional guarantee of the Pragma- 


tic Sanction. But though, in conſequence of this raſh meaſure, and this 
alone, the Emperor conſented to the introduction of Spaniſh troops. into 
the duchics of Parma and Placentia, Spain performed nothing on her part 


of what ſhe. bad engaged. On the contrary, the depredations of that na- 


tion on our Weſt India commerce daily increaſed ; and thus affairs ſtood 
when France, in alliance with Spain and Sardinia, thought fit to attack 
the Emperor in 1733, with an avowed defign to ſtrip him of all his domi- 
nions in Italy. Of this attack we remained idle, though not unexpenſ! Ive, 


| ſpectators, till we ſaw on the one hand Naples, and even Sicily, procured 


for him by England at_ the price of a war with Spain, wreſted from the 
Emperor; and on the other, the duehy of Lorraine added to the monarchy 
of France. On the firſt acceſſion of the Miniſter to the ſole direction of 


public affairs, there was a fair proſpect, Mr. Pulteney ſaid, of diſcharging, 
within a reaſonable time, every ſhilling of the public debt— but this would 


have diminiſhed the Miniſter's fund for corruption, and it was therefore by 
all means to be prevented; and the public charge was to be yearly in- 
creaſed, in order to oblige us to the alternative of applying the produce of 
the ſinking fund to the current ſervice, or of contracting a new debt 
equal to that which was paid off. The expences of the civil government 
were alſo ſoprodigiouſly enhanced, that a demand of 500,000]. was made 
in the year 1725, to pay the debts. of the civil lift, though the like ſum 
had been granted for the ſame purpoſe but four years before. Upon his 
preſent Majeſty's. acceſſion, an addition of 100, oool. was made to the 
civil liſt, beſides 11 5,000]. for making good a pretended deficiency in 
that revenue. But what furniſhed the moſt ſucceſsful pretext for in- 


_ creaſing the public burdens, was the famous TRRATY of HAN o VER, pro- 


ſeſſedly concluded for preventing the dangers with which Europe was 
threatened from the overgrown power of the houſe of Auſtria, Had the 


nn, "—_—_ been real, this nation ought to have been the laſt, becauſe 
it 
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it had certainly the leaſt, to ſear. But the fact was, that the Dutch, who BOOK IV. 
lay moſt expoſed, were ſo little apprehenſive of danger, that it was not ha og 
. much ſolicitation, and after conſiderable delay, that they could be 
perſuaded to accede to this treaty. And France, to whom the alliance of 
Spain and the Emperor might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to appear formida- 
ble, neither choſe to incur, any expence, nor diſcovered any folicitude to 
aſſiſt us when actually attacked by Spain in conſequence of this treaty ; ; 
whereas wE took 12,000 Heffians into our pay; granted fubſidies to the 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark, and, what was moſt extraordinary, to the 
Duke of Wolfeabuttle, fix months aſter the preliminaries of peace with 
Spain and the Emperor were figned : and the Heffians were continued in 
pay for ſeveral years. When a ſcheme was afterwards offered by a patri- 
otic Member of this Houſe—Sir John Barnard—for reducing the intereſt 
payable. upon all our public ſunds; it is unneceffary to ſay by whom, and 
what means, that ſcheme was defeated: and confidering how practicable 
a plan it was at that time; we muft conclude that the Minifter who op- 
poſed it could have no deſign. that our *. ſhould be ever n or our 
taxes wa ; 
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Os this ks Sho Sir Robert ( Walpole: noms deſendbd 
hinaſelf with ſuch vigor and ability, that the motion of Mr. Sandys was 
finally rejected by a very great majority. © The fucceffive meaſures o 
his adminiſtration, the Minifter alleged, were adapted to the different exi- 
gencies of the times they had received the repeated and unequivocal 
ſanction of fucceſlive Parliaments—the ſole object of that ſyſtem of policy 
by which his public conduct had been regulated, was to preſerve the tran- 
quillity of Europe, which was to be effected only by maintaining the ba- 
lance of Europe. The charge of corruption, ſo generally brought, the 
Miniſter as generally denied—and, to the amazement and confuſion of 
his ſriends, he poſitively challenged his accuſer to produce one ſpecific in. 
ſtance. of this nature in confirmation of his accufation. In the courfe of 
his ſpegch be animadverted with great ſpirit upon the indiſcriminate uſe of 
the term patriotiſm. A Patriot, Sir! ſaid he, addreſſing the chair I ve- 
nerate the name. But then it is the real and not the pretended patriot 
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who is the object of my reverence.” Ii theſe times, Sir, patriots ſpring up 
like muſhrooms I could raiſe twenty of them in a night A Miniſter has 
nothing more to do, than to reſuſe bomplianbe with an unjuſt or unreaſon- 
able demand, and up ſtarts'a patriot. But, Sir, the unprincipled efforts of 
ſuch patriots I alike diſdain and deteſt.“ Aſter a ſhort interval, a motion | 
to the ſame purport with that of Mr. Sandys, was made in the Houſe of 

Peers by Lord Carteret, and ſapported by the Duke of Atgyle, and the 
Lords Gower, Bathurſt, and Cheſterfield, It was negatived, but thirty 


Peers entered their proteſt ;' and the credit and authority of the Minifter 


were Oy go * er attacks . dle os 


77 Wii 


In Apr il Aan the Kink Darm in e, eee to eee W 
of Parliament, informing them that the Queen of Hungary had made a 
requiſition of aſſiſtanee from England, agreeably to the tenor of the ſub · 
fiſting treaties that he had ordered the Daniſſi and Heſſian auxiliaries to 


be in readineſs to march for that purpoſe that in this complicated and un- 


certain ſtate of affairs, it might become neceſſary for him to incur ex traor- 
dinary expences for maintaining inviolate the Pragmatic Sanction, for which 
he truſted they would provide. The Commons aſſured the King in their 
addreſs, © that they entirely approved of the meaſures already purſued, 
and that they would nn him effectually to ſupport his engagements with 


the Queen of Hungary.“ Two hundred thouſand pounds were accordingly 


voted upon the motion of the Miniſter, as a parliamentary grant or gra- 


tuity to that Princeſs, and -300,0001. more to his Majeſty, to be employed 


at his diſcretion in the manner moſt -conducive to her ſervice ; ' ſeventy 


thouſand men had been before voted for the army and navy, and the ac- 


cuſtomed ſubſidies granted to Denmark and Heſſe Caſſel. Howzsr 
SnrPegn *” only ventured to oppoſe this wild and wanton waſte of the 
public money. He proteſted, on this as on all other occaſions, againſt 
any interpoſition in the affairs of Germany, He proteſted: againſt 
that clauſe of the addreſs, by which the Houſe' engaged to defend his 


Majeſty's foreign dominions from inſult, or attack, as ately inconſiſtent 
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with the Act of * that if the repeated wid ſhameful 
evaſions of that Act, or rather the open violations of it, could have been 
foreſeen, they would probably have for ever precluded from the ſucceſſion 
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that illuſtrious family, to which the nation owed ſuch xuxxzaLESS BLESS- = 
Is, SUCH CONTINUED FELICITY.” On the 25th of April 1741, the ſeſ- 


of its diſtolution, with many e of gratitude n ano. 
Tbe 3 being convened Decade bs 1747 the King 
in his ſpeech expreſſed his hope and expectation, that the two Houſes 
would eonfirm the reſolutions formed by their predeceſſors for the ſupport 


liberties of Europe, and the ſecurity of his dommions. An addreſs of 
thanks and approbation being moved as uſual, a clauſe was propoſed to 
entreat his Majeſty not to engage theſe kingdoms in a war for the preſerva- 


aroſe and declared, “ that he was neither afraid nor aſhamed to affirm 
that thirty years had made no change in any of his political opinions. He 
ſaid that he was grown old i in the Houſe of Commons, and had lived to 
ſee his conjectures and predictions ripened into knowledge. I may, faid 
he, perhaps fall under the cenſure of the Houſe, and be once more treated 
as a criminal, for aſſerting what they who puniſh me cannot deny—that 
Hanoverian maxims are inconſiſtent with the intereſt and happineſs of this 
nation—that the wiſe policy of the Act of Settlement ought to be adhered 
to—and that England ought not tobe endangered, m order that the King's 
foreign dominions may be ſecured. Are we,“ exclaimed with energy an- 
other Member “, in reference to the ſame queſtion,” to ſtand up ſingle in the 
defence of the Pragmatic Sanction, ; to fight for eyer the quarrels of others? 


of their Rough. But a patition from the Electors of Wenner Wins 


Wea. 1. * 10 — - A uſter 


of the Pragmatic Sanction, the preſervation of the balance of power, the 


ſion cloſed, and the King took his leave of this Parliament, in the proſpe& 


New Parlia- 
ment. 


tion of his forejgn dominions. In vindication of which, Mr. Shippen 


and live in perpetual war, that our neighbors, may enjoy the advantages of 
peace ?” The addreſs, as it was originally moyed, was however preſented 
to the King, the Oppoſition not deeming it a fi opportunity to make trial 
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© BROKE W., eh ſhort interval under the cognizance of the Houfe, the chettion of 
1742. the ſitting members, who were the Court candidates, was declared void 
e by a majority of four voices; and the High Bailiff was committed to 
Sir Robert Cuſtody. Other controverted elections being likewiſe decided tothe dif- 
1 3 advantage of the Court, amd againft its utmoſt exertions; Sir Robert 
decline. Walpole became ſenſible that bis political career haſtened to its termina- 
tion. Anxious however to make one effort more to retain that authority 
which he had fo long exerciſed almoſt without control, and which he could 
not now relinquiſh without danger; he cauſed a royal meſhge to be ſent 
to the Prince of Wales, importing that, if his Royal Highneſs would ac- 
cede to terms with his Majeſty, his revenne ſhould be immediately raiſed 
to 100,000]. per annum ;— 200, oool. fhould be advanced for the payment 
of his debts; he and his friends ſhould be taken into favor, and a ſuitable 
proviſion made for all his followers. But the Prince poſitively declared, 
that he would accept of no ſuch conditions, or of any conditions, while 
public affairs continued under the direQtion of Sir Robert Walpole—whom 
he regarded as the bar which ſeparated his Majeſty from the affections of : 
his people—as' the grand author of the national loſſes, diſgraces, and 
dn Robert grievances, at home and abroad.” Repulſed i in this attempt, the Mini- 
| nn an ſter, now in imminent danger of an impeachment, endeavored in vain to 
ws e detach from their political connection ſome of the leaders of the oppofite 
| party : and finding himſelf on the next diviſion again left in a minority, 
he declared he would neyer more enter the walls of that Houſe. On the 
enſuing day, February 3, 1742, the King adjourned both Houſes of 
Parliament to the 18th; and immediately upon this adjournment Sir 
Robert Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and reſigned all his employ- 
Schiſm ments. Various intrigues and negotiations were carried on during this 
among ne receſs; and it ſoon appeared that a fatal diviſion had taken place among 
the Patriots, and that divers of them who had made the loudeſt profeſ- 
ſions of honor and virtue, who had repeatedly menaced the Miniſter with 
clamors of inquiry and denunciations of vengeance, and Who had boaſted 
that no art could diſſolve the cement by which they were united, had ſe- 


cretly acceded to an inſidious and diſgraceful accommodation with the 
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A "rae artiole. The Duke of W de and Mr. Pelbam, with 
their adherents, were allowed to retain their places. The Earl of Wil- 
mington ſucceeded Sir Robert Walpole as Firſt, Lord Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, and Mr. Sandys was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Carteret took the Seals, as Secretary of State for the foreign depart- 
ment; and was regarded as chief Miniſter ; and Mr. Pulteney, who re- 
fuſed to accept any office of reſponſibility, was ſworn anew of the Privy 
Council, and was ſoon afterwards created Earl of Bath :—but though he 
had flattered himſelf with the idea of guiding unſeen the reins of govern- 
ment, he was never admitted to the leaſt ſhare of royal confidence, and 
remained the victim of his own treachery—<© a ſolitary monument of 


blaſted ambition.” The nation ſaw with aſtoniſhment and indignation, 


In this coalition, of parties, a obange, not of meaſures but of men; they 
ſaw the old ſyſtem not only adopted, but confirmed and ſtrengthened ; 
they ſaw the ſame influence in Parliament exerted for the ſame purpoſes, 
and in the tranſports of their reſentment the new Minifters were branded 
as apoſtates and betrayers of their country; and patriotiſm was ridiculed 
and exploded as an illufive and empty name . Soon after the new Mini- 
ſtry bad entered upon their functions, the pENSLION BILL, which had 


been formerly the darling object of the Patriots, was revived and paſſed 
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Treachery of 


Mr. Pulteuey. 


by the Commons, but once more received ſentence of condemnation from 


the 


* The Duke of 1 who bode? on 15 Aiſmiſſion 10 Sir Robert Walpole, accepted 
the command of the royal regiment of horſe, and maſter-generalſhip of the ordnance, on 
being appriſed of the political colluſion which had been practiſed, in a very ſhort time, in 
the utmoſt reſentment, threw up his of paart N 


At or about this N an ODE was addreſſed by the celebrated Axzns1Dr, the votary of 
| Apollo in his twofold capacity ger me concordant carmina, medicina meum ef{—to Mr. Pulte- 
ney, under the name of Cukio, containing very bitter and poignant reflections on his 
political apoſtacy. The following ſtanzas Indignation has exalted into 3 : 


« At length i in view the glorious end appear'd, 
We ſaw thy ſpirit through the ſenate reign ; 
And Freedom's friends thy inftant omen heard 
| of laws, for which their fathers bled i in vain : 2 . 
4 5 | O Alfred, 
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BOOK TV. the Lords; Loxp C ARTERET HIMSELF GIVING HIS VOTE AGAINST fr. 
ne” "ad A motion made for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Septennial Act 
The new Mi- Was vehemently oppoſed by Mr. Po TEN ET and Mr. Sax Ds, and the 
2 queſtion paſſed in the negative. The Place Bill, now brought forward by 
Mr. Lyttelton, met with the ſame fate. The motion for an inquiry into 
the conduct of Robert Earl of Orford, during the twenty years of his 
adminiſtration, was alſo rejected; but the motion being renewed, and 
limited to the laſt ten years, it was with great difficulty carried againſt the 

Court: but a ſubſidiary bill, for indemnifying thoſe who ſhould: be fun- 

moned to give evidence againſt that nobleman, was rejected, aſter it had 

paſſed the Commons, through the oppoſition of Lord Carteret : ſo that 

the inquiry proved, as if was no doubt intended to prove, finally abortive. 

Two reports, however, were actually preſented by the Committee of In- 

quiry to the Houſe, by which, amongſt other intereſting particulars, it 

appears on record, that, excluſive of all the open and avowed means of 
influence, the enormous ſum of one million four hundred and fifty- three 

thouſand pounds had been expended during the laſt ten years for SECRET 
SERVICE. Paxton, Solicitor to the Treaſury, refuſing to anſwer interro- 

gatories put to him by the Committee, was committed to cloſe cuſtody; 


but hl 1 in his r e fl 3 and W td to TUE e 
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O Alfred, father of the Roglih name, 
O valiant Edward, firſt in civil fame, 
21 O William, height of public virtue pure, 
hend from your radiant ſeats a joyful eye, 
\ Behold the ſum of all your labors nigh, 
' Your plans of law complete, your ends of rule ſecure. 
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« ”T'was then, O ſhame! O ſoul from faith —_ 
0 Albion, oft to flatt'ring vows a prey; PIG re 
| Twas then—thy-thought what ſudden phreny ag! 5 
What ruſhing palſy took thy ſtrength away? 
Is this the man in Freedom's cauſe approy'd? 
'The man ſo great, ſo, honor*d, ſo belov'd ? 
Whom the dead envied, and the living pleſs d? 
This patient ſlave by t tinſel bonds allur'd? 
This wretched ſuitor, for a boon abjur'd A a 
Whom thoſe that fear'd him ſeorn, that truſted him deteſt 22 


e 


ſury, 


K. GEORGE I. 
ſury, through whoſe hands vaſt ſums had paſſed, declared, that he could BOOK IV. 


not I CoxnsCIENCe, after conſulting the ableſt lawyers and divines, 
laying his caſe before his Majeſty, to whom alone he thought himſelf re- 


ſponſible, difcover in what manner this money had been expended, or to 


what purpoſes appropriated. And the Committee ſtate in their reports, 
as a ſubject of moſt ſerious complaint, that the very magnitude and extent 
of the evil are become the means of ſereening it from detection and 
; puniſhment. Amongſt thoſe whoſe eloquence enforced a reludtant adop- 
tion of the motion of i inquiry, no one more diſtinguiſhed himſelf than 


Mr. Pitt, a young man of extraordinary talents, who had riſen during the 


few years he had ſat in the Houſe of Commons into very high reputation, 

In reply to the pretext of danger to the State from this inveſtigation, he 
declared; © that he was fo far from apprehending danger from this i inquiry, 
that he firmly believed the nation could only be injured by a long neglect 
of ſuch examinations. Is it, ſaid he, unbecoming the wiſdom and dig- 
nity of this aſſembly, to inquire to what cauſes and to what miſcondud it 
is to be imputed, that we are neither able to acquire the laurels of war, nor 


to enjoy the bleſfings of peace? that, during the long continuance of the 
national tranquillity, our debts have not been diminiſhed from that ſtate 


to which they were raiſed by fighting at our expence the general quarrel 
of mankind ? why the finking fund, that inviolable depoſit, has been an- 


nually diverted from its appropriated purpoſes ? I fear not to declare, that 
J expect, in conſequence of ſuch inquiry, to find, that our treaſure has 


been exhauſted, not to humble our enemies, or to obviate domeſtic inſur- 


rections not to ſupport our allies, or to ſuppreſs our faction but for 


purpoſes which no man who loves his country can think ot without indig- 
nation - the purchaſe of votes, the bribing of boroughs, the enriching 
of hirelings, the multiplying of dependents, the corruption of ſenates. If 


thoſe to whom the adminiſtration of affairs has been for twenty years eon- 
ſided, have betrayed their truſt—if they have. invaded the public rights 


with the public treaſure, and employed the power committed to them by 


their country only to enflave it, who will not acknowledge that a facrifice 


to juſtice is called for that they ought to be ſet as land- marks to poſterity, 
to warn thoſe who ſhall hereafter launch on the ocean of power, not to 
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be too confident of an ever-proſperous gale, but to remember .that there 
are rocks on which whoever raſhes muſt inevitably perith * 2” 


In forming a juſt eſtimate of the political character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who for more than twenty years governed theſe kingdoms with dit. 
tinguiſhed reputation and ability, we ſhall find ample ground both for ap- 
plauſe and cenſure. Regarding him in the moſt favorable point of view, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that, under the auſpices of this Miniſter, 
juſtice was equitably and impartially adminiſtered ; the prerogative of the 
Monarch was invariably reſtrained within the ſtrict limits of the law; com- 
merce was, by many wiſe laws, encouraged and extended ; the riches of 
the nation rapidly increaſed; and the rights and liberties of the people 
were maintained inviolate. But, if we contemplate the interior policy of 
his adminiſtration, we "take it, however fair in appearance, rotten at the 
core, tainted and ficklied o'er with the eadayerons hue of corruption; and 
threatening, in its progreſs, to undermine all public virtue, and to extin- 
guith every ſpark of public fpirit. Compelled, in order to ſecure the fa- 
vor of his ſovereign, and with the vain hope to perpetuate himſolf in office, 
to adopt meaſures contrary to his better judgment and the true intereſts 
of his country, he ſaw that the moſt, or rather the only, certain method 
of carrying thoſe obnoxious meaſures into effect, was to create an intereſt 


in Parliament ſeparate from that of the people: by the baſeſt and moſt 


degrading arts of political depravity, a majority of votes in both Houſes 
was obtained and ſecured; and ſince the eſtabliſnment of this ſyſtem of 
miniſterial corruption, which has deſcended to us in its full force, the de- 
liberations of Parliament are become little better than the conflicts of 


og. or the empty forms of freedom . Heimen. which ought to 
exhibit : 


„A bill appointing commiſſioners, ſeven in number, for FEM examining, and 1 
the public accounts of the kingdom, paſſed with little oppoſition; but, on the ballot, the 
courtiers exerted themſelyes ſo ſucceſsfully, that the numbers were decidedly i in favor of the 
court liſt ; upon which the patriots, in ſullen reſentment, ſuffered the ** after M re- 
N to be finally thrown out. 


+ Foreign, as it may juſtly be deemed, 8 * e of hiſtory, which deſcends not to 
the 


8 
F x 
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erbibit an unclouded diſplay of wiſdom, integrity, and benevolence com- BOOK IV. 


bined in one illuſtrious aſſemblage, is virtually degraded to a court con- 


vened only for the purpoſe of enregiſtering the royal edits. It is not the 
grave and well-weighed counſels of the legiſlature which, under this ſyſ- 
tem, direct the movements of the executive power; but it is the caprice, 
the pride, and the folly of the executive power which have too frequently 
influenced and governed the volitions of the legiſlative body. It is an ac- 
RnOWIGESSd truth, a truth upon parliamentary record — that * THE INFLU- 


the condemaiticn of the private characters of men, any 3 than 5 may be interwoven 


with their public life, it may be tranſiently remarked that this Miniſter, although he cannot 
be applauded for the purity of his morals, poſſeſſed, in-an eminent degree, all thoſe happy : 
ſocial qualities which coneiliate affe&ion, if they fail to engage eſteem. This ftriking trait 
of Sir Robert woe s general character has been touched in a maſterly manner by the 


poetic pencil of Porr: | | 
I Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of ſocial pleaſure, ill exchang'd for power; 
Seen him uncumber'd with the venal tribe, . 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” 


Sir Robert Walpole, in perſon, was tall, ſomewhat bulky, and his countenance 1 N 


as noble and benign. Of his attachment to the fine arts, the magnificent collection of pic- 


tures at Houghton was a very deciſive proof; but his neglect or contempt of literature, 
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though not himſelf wholly devoid of learning, expoſed him to continual diſgrace; for, while 


the meaſures of his adminiſtration were attacked by men of the higheſt talents, they were 
vindicated only by ſeribblers, who were liberally paid for writing what even the moſt partial 


friends of the Miniſter could ſcarcely endure to read. A penſion of three thouſand livres, 
granted by Louis XV. to the celebrated M. Crebillon, gave riſe in England to the following 


jeu Pepprit « | 
66 « At reading this, great WALTrorE ſhook his head ; 


How! wit and genius help a man to bread !' 
With better {kill we penſion and promote Þ 
None eat with us who cannot give a vote.“ 


A W yet living, who, though more than half a century has 435 rolled away, him 


ſelf attended the return of Sir Robert Walpole from Court after his reſignation, relates that 


a prodigious crowd had aſſembled in the vicinity of the Palace; and on the firſt appearance 
With a 


of the now fallen Miniſter he was received with hiſſes and exclamations of inſult. 


ſerene and unaltered countenance, nevertheleſs, he advanced forward, and the noiſe and tumult 


ſubſided gradually into a profound filence—the populace falling back on each hide to make 
a free paſſage to the carriage waiting to receive him at the Palace-gate. - 
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ENCE OF THE CROWN OUGHT TO BR DIMINISHED 3” but no vigorous 


Oy ſteps have yet been taken to effect that diminution, A. reform of the re- 


preſentation, a reduction of the ſtanding military force, a progreſſive re- 


_ demption of the public debt, and a total abolition of all uſeleſs and ſuper- 


fluous places, penſions, and ſinecures, upon which the monſter Coxrue- 
110 feeds and thrives, are alone adequate to accompliſh the mighty taſk 


of a national regeneration, And if that energy and virtue are wanting 


in the community at large, which will in time incite to the adoption of 
ſuch means as are neceſſary to effectuate this end, what remains but to 
await, in deep and tranquil ſilence, the moment in which the national 


liberty 1 is fated finally to terminate in that abſolute monarch y which, ac- 
_ cording to a profound and celebrated writer, forms the true euthanaſia of 


the Brxrrisn ConsTiTuTION ? 


| The new Adminiſtration was now completely formed, and the whole 
formidable ſeries of patriotic motions had been ſucceſsfully configned, by 


their former adyocates, to repoſe and oblivion. Affairs, therefore, now re- 


verting to their regular and accuſtomed channels, the Houſe of Commons 
awas moved, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to refolve itſelf into a 
Committee of Supply ; and, conformably to the eſtimates and reſolutions 
brought forward, upwards of an hundred thouſand ſeamen and landmen 
were voted for the fervice of the current year; the ſum of five hundred 
thouſand pounds was granted to the Queen of Hungary, and the ſubſidies 
to Denmark and Heſſe Caſſel continued “. But this was deemed by the 

1 1 Court 


ce Such,” ſays the Gothic annaliſt of the times, were the exertions of the new Minifters to 
make ſome figure with the people in ſupport of the meaſures of his Majeſty, that no leſs than five 
millions ſeven hundred and twenty-three thouſand pounds had been granted this ſeſſion in the 
Committee of Supply: all of it,” he adds exultingly, “ except 20,0001. voted for building Weſl- 


mintſter- bridge, for the purpoſes of the war, or for ſupplying the deficiencies of the expence of 


laſt year's warlike preparations.” Is it not worth while, however, to pauſe a moment, and atk 
whether the community has not, according to the calm verdid of reaſon, derived more real and 


permanent advantage from the expenditure of the 20,0001. in a work of public utility and 


magnificence, than of the millions ſo eagerly and laviſhly appropriated to the purpoſes of de- 
vaſtation and deſtruQion } ? Is i it pity or ſcorn, amazement or ſorrow, indignation or deriſion, 
th it 
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Court a very inadequate aid; and it ſoon appeared that the new Miniſter, 
Lord Carteret, a man haughty and confident, had formed vaſt and dan- 
gerous projects, calculated for the ſole purpoſe of recommending himſelf 
to the favor of the King, who was ambitious to fignalize his talents, as King 
Wirz tan had formerly done, at the head of a grand continental army. 

With this view; therefore, ſixteen thouſand regular troops, afterwards in- 
_ creaſed. to a much larger number, and which might have been employed 


to great advantage in different nayal expeditions, were, in the month of 


April 1742, embarked for Flanders, and were ſhortly after joined by ſix- 
teen thouſand Hanoverians and ſix thouſand Heſſians, in Britiſh pay, and 
a numerous body of Auſtrians... The Earl of Stair, created, on the recent 
reſignation of the Duke of Argyle, Field- Marſhal of Great Britain, a no- 
bleman diſtinguiſhed as well for his perſonal accompliſhments as his mili- 
tary and political talents, was appointed Generaliflimo of this new army. 
Being inveſted with the character of Ambaſſador Extraordinary to the 

States General, he exerted in vain the whole force of his eloquence to pre- 
vail upon their High Mightineſſes to concur in the projects of the King of 
Great Britain. Although the States had come to a previous reſolution 
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conſiderably to augment their forces, they declared their determination to 
adhere to their neutrality. And the Engliſh General, finding himſelf un- 


able, without their aſſiſtance, to engage in thoſe offenſive operations he 


had in contemplation, which were ſaid to be the ſiege of Dunkirk, to be 
followed, if ſucceſsful, by a rapid march to the Somme, diſtributed his army 
into cantonments in the countries of Flanders, Liege, and Luxemburg. 


Lord Stair's negotiation proving ineffectual, Lord Carteret was himſelf 


delegated with new propoſitions for the conſideration and choice of their 


that ſuch national infatuation as this is calculated in a philoſophic mind moſt ſtrongly to ex- 
cite? Or is power delegated by communities to individuals only to multiply and perpetuate 
theix own 1 ? How forcibly does hiſtory confirm the humiliating reflection of the Poet: 


Man, proud man, 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, 
| Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven 
244 '..k.⸗ s make the angels weep.” — 
Vol. I. | Qq High 
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BOOK IV. High Mightineſſes : 1. That the Republic ſhould declare war againſt 
Ws ; 


France in concert with England, &c. 2. That they ſhould garriſon the 
fortified towns in Flanders belonging to the Queen of Hungary, to enable 
her to employ her troops in the field: 3. That Great Britain ſhould take 


thirty thouſand of the troops of Holland into Britiſh pay: Laſtly, To enter 


into a new treaty. of commerce very advantageous to the Republic. The 
States General, in reply, declared their reluctance, by entering into the 


war, to make it more bloody; they, with a noble pride, aſſerted, that the 
troops of the Republic were raiſed only for the defence of the Republic, and 


THEY HAD NEVER HIRED THEM OUT. As to the laſt propoſition, it was 
acknowledged to be very acceptable, but too dearly purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of a war: Theſe anſwers, however conſonant to the moderation, 
wiſdom, and dignity of the Republic, gave little ſatisfaction to the English 
Miniſter, who returned to e much eee 9 and p ee at 


his failure. 


When the Parliament of Great Britain met in November 1742, the 


conduct of the new Miniſtry was arraigned in the bittereſt terms of ſe- 
verity. The Earl of Cheſterfield, who had not been included in the new _ 


arrangements of office, aſſerted, that the aſſembling an army in Flanders 
without the concurrence of the States General, or any other power en- 
gaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, to ſupport the Queen of Hungary, 
was a raſh and ridiculous meafure ; that it would inevitably involve the na- 
tion as principals in an expenſive and'ruinous war; and that the arms and 
wealth of Great Britain alone were not adequate to the purpoſe of raiſing 
the houſe of Auſtria to its former height of elevation ; that, while England 


exhauſted her reſources to carry into effect her romantic and impracticable 
projects, the Electorate of Hanover, though under the ſame engagements, 


and governed by the ſame Prince, contributed nothing as an ally to her 

aſſiſtance, but was paid by Great Britain for all the forees it had ſent into 
the field, and at a very exorbitant price. After having exalted the Elec- 
tor of Hanover from a ſtate of obſcurity to the crown, this nation, ſaid 
his Lordſhip, is condemned to hire the troops of that Electorate to fight 
in their own cauſe, to hire them at a rate which, was never demanded be- 
4 2 fore, 
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fore, and to pay levy-money for them, though it is hoy to all Europe BOOK IV. 


that they were not raiſed for this occaſion.” The Duke of Bedford alſo, 
a a nobleman of many private and public virtues, and of a family illuſtri- 
_ ouſly diſtinguiſhed by the ardor of its attachment to the true intereſts of 
their country, affirmed, on this occaſion, © that the meaſures of the En- 
gliſh Miniftry had long been regulated by the intereſt of his Majeſty's 
Electoral territories; that theſe had long been conſidered as a gulf, into 
which the treaſures of Great Britain had been thrown ; that the ſtate of 
Hanover had been changed, without any viſible cauſe, ſince the acceſſion 
of its Princes to the throne of England. The marks of affluence and pro- 
ſperity were of late diſcernible i in all its diſtricts, without any diſcovery of 
mines or extenſion of commerce ; and new dominions had been purchaſed, 
the price of which it was more than ſuſpected was never paid from the re- 
venues of Hanover.” The motion, however, for an addreſs to the throne, 
te beſeeching and adviſing his Majeſty to exonerate his ſubjects of the 


charge and burden of thoſe mercenaries who were taken into the ſervice 


laſt year without the knowledge or conſent of Parliament,” was rejected; 
Lord Carteret, the new Miniſter, with heroic effrontery, ſetting every ap- 
pearance of conſiſtency at defiance, and engaging with the moſt zealous 


ardor in the proſecution and defence of meaſures which he had himſelf re- 


peatedly held up to the public ſcorn, indignation, and derifion. In the 


courſe of the ſeſſion, the Place Bill was again brought forward, and again 


rejected by the Commons; the numbers, on the diviſion, being 221 


_ againſt 196. Mr. Sandys declared himſelf indeed to be as great, if not a 


greater, friend than ever to the bill, but that the TIE was improper ; that 
it was neceſſary previouſly to remove certain prejudices which had been 
ſcattered round the throne ; and that he was againſt urging the meaſure 
at preſent, becauſe he hoped the period would ſhortly arrive when it 


would be readily agreed to by every branch of the legiſlature. A motion 


for reviving the inquiry into the conduct of Sir papal azo for the 
: laſt ten years, was negetived * 253 againſk 186. | 


3 3 of the 72 of "ai warfare now adogted by the 
Court of London, the Earl of Stair aſſembled the confederate forces early 
Q q 2 1 
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Book iv. in the ſpring (A. D. 1743), with a view, as was believed, of penetrating 


has the frontier of France on the fide of the Moſelle; but being oppoſed by 


the Auſtrian and Hanoverian Generals intruſted with the ſecret reſolves. 
of the Engliſh Court, the whole army directed its courſe towards the 
Maine. On their near approach to Franefort, the Emperor, alarmed with 
the apprehenſion of falling as a captive into the hands of the King of 
England, prepared to fly for refuge, though he ſeemed ſearcely to know 
whither ; but the Engliſh commander deputed, without delay, an officer 
of diſtinction with a meſſage to his Imperial Majeſty, affuring him, in the 
name of the King his maſter, that the refpe& due to the Imperial dignity 


ſhould not be violated, nor the city he had choſen for his perſonal reſidence 


moleſted. The Emperor, notwithſtanding, retired firſt to Munich, and, 
on the re-approach of the Auſtrians, to Augſburg, whence he returned, at 
the termination of the campaign, to his former reſidence at Francfort. 
The Court of Verfailles, which had in vain made advances of accommo- 


dation to the Court of Vienna, now apprehending the junction of the allies 


commanded by Lord Stair with the Auſtrians under Prince Charles of 


Lorraine, directed the Mareſchal de Noailles to aſſemble an army of 
| 60,000 men on the Maine, while the Mareſchal de Coigne was placed at 


the head of a yet ſuperior army in Alſace, to oppoſe any attempt of the 
Auſtrian commander to penetrate into France by forcing the paſſage of the 
Rhine. The King of England, eager to gather thoſe laurels which imagi- 


nation had already woven into wreaths and garlands, accompanied by his 


younger ſon the Duke of Cumberland—now, for the firſt time, appearing 
in the field—arrived in June at the camp of Aſchaffenburg. Here, how- 
ever, to his unſpeakable ſurpriſe and chagrin, the Monarch ſoon found 
himſelf and his whole army reduced to a very critical ſituation, by the 
ſuperior {kill and conduct of the Mareſchal de Noailles, "whoſe plan of 
military operations during this campaign, the King of Pruſſia tells us, 
would have done honor to the moſt renowned captain. This General 
had, early in the ſummer, taken poſſeſſion of the cities of Spire, Worms, 
and Oppenheim, and, paſſing the Rhine, had encamped on the eaſt fide of 


the river, above Francfort, in a poſition which commanded the navigation 


of the Upper Maine ; at the ſame time i all the — poſts on 
the 


4 1} | | | 0 
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the Rhine and Maine, ſo as effectually to bar all acceſs with the ſurround- 
ing country, and to intercept//all-convoys/of proviſion or ſupply. The 
King of England, therefore, found himſelf under the neceſſity of decamp- 
ing from Aſchaffenburg, and directed his march to Hanau, where he ex- 
pected to meet large reinforcements. But the Mareſchal, ſoreſeeing that 
the Allies would not long be able to maintain their poſition, had taken his 
meaſures accordingly; and, on approaching the village of Dettingen, his 
Britannie Majeſty found the French army drawn up in battle-array, with 
a view to oppoſe his farther progreſs. To ſo perilous an extremity no 
King of England, in encountering à foreign enemy, had ever been re- 
duced. In front were the narrow and dangerous defiles of Dettingen, 
occupied in force by the enemy; on the left flowed the river Maine, on 
the high oppoſite: banks of which the French had planted a formidable 
line of batteries; on the right were mountains and woods, interſected by 
a morafs; and all retreat was precluded by the vigilance: of the French 
commander, who had taken poſſeſſion of Aſchuffenburg immediately on 
its being evacuated by the Britiſn forces. No event more favorable could 


be expected than that the whole army muſt, in a ſhort time, ſurrender 


themſelves priſoners of war; and the Mareſchal de Noailles might reaſon- 
ably preſume, that for him was reſerved the glory of avenging the fatal 
cataſtrophe of Poictiers. But the raſh and "inexperienced valor of the 
Duc de Grammont blaſted theſe brilliant hopes: advancing through the 
defiles, contrary to the expreſs orders of the Mareſchal, who was compelled 
to move with the whole army in order to ſuſtain this unſeaſonahlo attack, 
he offered the enemy battle upon equal terms in the incloſed plain. The 


French charged with their uſual impetuoſity, but were received by the 


Engliſh with cool and determined intrepidity; the Earl of Stair making 
the neceſſary previous diſpoſitions with great military ſkill. The King 
himfelf diſplayed” much perſonal courage, and the French were repulſed 


with great ſlaughter, and compelled. to repaſs the Maine with the loſs of 


Battle of Det- 


tingen.— King 

of Tngland in 
danger of being 
made a priſon- 
Er. 


6ooo men; though they ſuffered no moleſtation in their reds. the King | 


of England purſuing without delay. his march to Hanau, impatient to re- 


ceive his expected ſupplies and reinforcements. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, "who: — with great gallantry, „ Was wounded i in the action. At 
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BOOK Iv. Hanan the King was viſited by Prince Chorles of Lorraine and Count 


—— 


Khevenhuller; but no operations of conſequence took place during the 
remainder of this campaign, the original or ſpecific object of which it 
might baffle the profoundeſt ſagacity to deviſe. Towards the latter end 
of the ſummer, the allied army paſſed the Rhine at Mentz, and the King 
of England fixed his head- quarters at Worms. Here the advances of the 
Diet, who, ſolicitous to reſtore the peace of the Empire, wrote letters to 
the King of England and the States General, requeſting, in concert with 
themſelves, the mediation of the maritime powers, being previouſly re- 
jected, a treaty was ſigned with the Queen of Hungary and the King of 
Sardinia, who engaged to maintain 40, ooo infantry and a proportionable 
corps of cavalry, for the ſervice of the Queen of Hungary in Italy. The 
allurements held out to his Sardinian Majeſty were, an Engliſh ſubſidy of 
280, oool. per annum, the transfer of certain diſtricts of the Milaneſe, and 
the proſpect of gaining the Marquiſate of Finale, her pretenſions to which, 
by an article of this treaty, her Hungarian Majeſty: moſt generouſly aſ- 
ſigned over to this Monarch; although an actual and unconditional ceſſion 
of that territory to the Republic of Genoa, to which it had antiently be- 
longed, though wreſted from her by the violence of the houſe of Auſtria, 
had been made by the late Emperor Charles VI. for the ſum of 400,000 
golden crowns, for which it had been previouſly mortgaged; and which ſum, 
it is true, her Hungarian Majeſty now condeſcended to grant her royal 
permiſſion to the Republic to receive from any power willing and able to 


repay 5 The ee eee in 8 Wen manner n a 
y ect? ape NOQH 51 L treaty 


The tench artiele of the Treaty of W 1 EI to the 123 of Tinale, is a 
great hiſtorical curioſity, and exhibits the crooked and inſidious policy of Lord Carteret in 
a very ſtriking point of view. It is as follows: . As ir is of importance to the public cauſe, 
that his Majeſty the King! of, alas ſhould have an immediate communication of his do- 
minions with the ſea and with the maritime powers, her Majeſty the Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia yields to him all the rights which ſhe may have in any manner, and upon any title 
whatſoever, to the town and marquiſate of F inale, which rights ſhe yields and transfers, 
without any reſtrictions, to the King, in the ſame manner as ſhe does the countries deſeribed 
in the foregoing article; in the juſt expeRation that the Republic of Genoa will facilitate, as 
far as ſhall be neceſſary, a diſpoſition ſo indiſpenſably requiſite for the liberty and ſecurity of 


Tah, * conſideration of the ſum which ſhall be found due 10 the Republic, without his Majeſty the 
| King 


K GEORGE 1, 


treaty ſo injurious. to her rights; proteſting alſo, in a memorial preſented 
to the Imperial Diet, againſt this tranſaction, and claiming the protection 
of that auguſt body; Finale being an antient and acknowledged fief of 
the Empire. But Lord Carteret, who had accompanied the King of Eng- 
land to Germany, and negotiated this affair in-perſon, treated the embaſſy 
of the Republic with the moſt marked and inſufferable contempt, though 
the Queen of Hungary herſelf heſitated to inſiſt upon the validity of her 
claim. In conſequence of this abominable injuſtice, the Senate of Genoa 


concluded a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with Spain, at 


King of Sardinia, or her'Majeſly the Queen of Hungary, being obliged to contribute to the payment 
of. the ſaid ſum : Provided always, that the town of Finale be and remain for ever a free-port 
town, as is Leghorn ; and that it ſhall be allowable for his Majeſty the King of Sardinia to 
re-eſtabliſh there the forts which have been demoliſhed, or to cauſe others to be built, ac- 
cording as he ſhall judge convenient.“ It is evident that Lord Carteret, conſcious of the ne- 
fariouſneſs of this attempt, dared not openly to ſacrifice the faith and honor of the Engliſh 
nation, which had actually guarantied, by the fourth article of the Quadruple Alliance, the 
poſſeſſion of Finale to the Genoeſe, by making it a direct party in the tranſaction. It was 
no doubt the purpoſe of the Engliſh Miniſter to perſuade the Parliament of Great Britain to 
pay the money in queſtion, and to compel the Senate of Genoa to take it. But, if he found 
the oppoſition to this meaſure too ſtrong, he had this evaſion in reſerve, that the rights of 
the Queen of Hungary, if invalid in themſelves, gave no additional ſanqtion to the claims 
of the. King x of Sardinia, z, that the Republic was not obliged to e . to the redemption of 
the mortgage, nor was Great Britain under any obligation to offer it. Thus a flagitious 
ſcheme was formed, which might be eaſily abandoned if found impracticable in the execution. 
A negotiation at the cloſe of the ſummer was carried on with the Emperor, and articles of 


accommodation actually agreed upon, with the reluctant concurrence of the Queen of Hun- 


gary, by which the hereditary dominions of the Emperor were to be reſtored, on condition 
of a renunciation of his claims on, the Auftrian ſucceſſion. By a ſeparate article of the treaty, 


303 
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the ſum of fix millions of florins was, by a temporary aſſignment on certain lands, allotted | 


to the Emperor for the ſupport of the Imperial dignity,. all deficiencies in the payment of 
which were to be made good by the King of England. Lord Carteret, however, reſolving 
not to take upon himſelf the ſole reſponſibility of this article, delayed the ſigning of the 
FAST till a meſſenger was diſpatched to the Regency i in London, requiring their aſſent to 
But, to the furpriſe and chagrin both of the King and the Emperor, the Regency ſent 
w 1 that they were of opinion, it was better, till the accomplifiment of a general peace, 
to leave the burden of ME his. Imperial Majeity on the Court of France, who would 
foon be tired of the expence.”? The negotiations Speer; proved ultimately abortive. 


= 
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BOOK IV. Ararjaez, the following yedr—=provoking,- by this means, the implacable 
—— reſentment of the hduſe of Auſtria, which appeared to deem the abſolute 


1743. 
5 annihilation of the Republic ſcarcely an adequate atonement for ſuch 


. - aan act of preſumption. Her Hungarian Majeſty had nevertheleſs, in the 

77 cCCourſe of the negotiation, remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the bad policy of 

ſoreing, in a manner, the Genoeſe to become her enemies; but the ne- 
ceflity of her affairs, the impotenee of the republic; and the ſuperior inj- 


portance of the Sardinian alliance, were urged by the Britiſh Miniſter | 
" | as ſafficiently obviating all objections. The terms inſiſted on by his Sar- 
| | | | dinian Majeſty were, the being put in poſſeſſion of the Vigevaneſco, with | 
8 that part of the duchy of Pavia lying between the Po and the Theſſin, 
; | | with the privilege of navigating on the Theſſin; together with the towns 
| of Placentia and Bobbio, and their dependencies; and all the tract of 


land from the ſouroe of the Nura to the Lake Maggiore, and the frontiers 
of the Swiſs Cantons. Such was the price of his Sardinian Majeſty's 
friendſhip. The Queen vf Hungary exclaimed with reaſon againſt theſe . 
conditions, as being. © worſe > than her worſt enemies would have de- 
manded. 101 63. e aff TR bs hes FER 
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x —_ their we allies; now nee at en were joined by 
1 20, ooo Dutch auxiliaries; the States-General, notwithſtanding the ſoli- 
citations and menaces of France, being at laſt prevailed upon openly to 
declare themſelves in favor of the Queen of Hungary. So anxious was 
the Court of Verſailles to prevent the acceſſion of their High Mightineſſes 
to the confederacy againſt them, that M. de Fenelon,” Ambaſſador at the 
Hague, offered to put Dunkirk into their hands during the war, as a proof 
and pledge of the ſincerity and good faith of the French Monarch. 
But the influence of England, ſupported by the efforts of the houſe of 

I Orange and its partiſans, pretlominated over that of the Louveſtein fac- 
= ; tion, combined as it was on this occaſion with the difintereſted and en- 

} lightened friends of the Republic. Mareſchal Noailles having retired into 
4 Alſace, the Allies, as if now pleaſed and proud to march about, made 
1 0 various random and fruitleſs 1 and ieee the entrenchments 

q ; 6 es , already 
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Aendy abandoned by the French on the banks af the Queich; after BOOK Iv. 
which they ſeparated into winter-quarters *. Prince Charles of Lorraine 
alſo, being foiled in his attempts to penetrate into France on the fide of - 
Alſace, by the Mareſchal de Coigne; marched back to the Palatinate ; 
and the campaign cloſed with no decifive advantage on either fide. But Ear! of Stair 
Lord Stair, the Engliſh Commander in chief, immediately on the termi- — 
nation of it, threw up his commiſſion in high diſguſt; determined not to e RY 
lend the authority of his name to military operations in the concerting Sue 
and directing of which he had, by his own declaration, ſo little ſhare. 
This celebrated nobleman was one of the moſt remarkable, and, in all 
reſpects, one of the moſt accompliſhed perſonages of his time. He had, 
early in life, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal in ſupport of the Revolution, 
to the principles of which be continued ever ſteadily attached. Devoting 
himſelf to a military fe, his valor and conduct were conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played-in the wars of the-Revolution and Succeffion ; and his knowledge 
and addreſs being no leſs eminent than his courage, he was employed in 
various political negotiations, reſidin g ſeveral years in a diplomatic capacity 
at the Courts of Warſaw and Verſailles. During the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans, the Earl of Stair roſe to the higheſt degree of favor, and was 
admitted to the moſt intimate confidence of that Prince, who, as we are 
told, upon ſome intereſting political occaſion, being aſked what part his 
Royal Highneſs meant to take, replied, with a ſmile, Whatever the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador pleaſes.” After paſſing through a variety of high 
offices, he-was at length, in eonſequence of his determined oppoſition to 
the meaſures of Sir Robert Walpole, diveſted of all his employments ; 
and, retiring to Scotland, lived upon his eſtate many Wa in dignified 


2 4 Pour ſe convainere (ſays the King of Pruſſia) du peu de ſuite qu'il y a dans les actions 

des hommes, il n'y a qu'a faire analyſe de cette campagne. On aſſemble une armee fur le 
| Mein, ſans pourvoir a ſes ſubſiſtances: la faim et la ſurpriſe obligent les Allies à ſe battre ; 
ils ſont vainqueurs des Frangois ; ils paſſent le Rhin, ils vont a Worms; le Speyerbach les 
arrète, ſans qu' ils trouvent des expediens pour en depoſter les ennemis; ils avancent enſin ſur 
le Speyerbach, que M. de Noailles les abandonne, et ils ne regoivent les ſecours des Hollandois 
que pour prendre des quartiers dhiver dans le Brabant et dans la Weſtphalie.—Après quoi le 
Roi George prit le chemin de Londres, pour y faire a ſon Parlement, dans une — —— 
geuſe, le recit de ſes exploits.” Oeuvres de Frederic IJ. FP: 


Vol. I. Rr | | obſcurity. 
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BOOK IV. obſcurity. But on the formation of the continentaf army, he was recalſed 


War declared 
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England. 
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in the moſt flattering and honorable manner, in order to be placed at the 
head of it; and it is by many believed that, if his plans had been adopted 

in their full extent, France would have found it difficult to refiſt the ſud- 
den and powerful impreſſion which, in the ade on a RN aer 


is known to have meditated. e en 


Early in the Cong Prng⸗ March 1744. wär was Golly declared 
by France againſt England; and, in a ſhort time after, by England againſt 
France. In the declaration of France, the King of Great Britain was ac- 
ouſed of a violation of his nentrality, and of having diſſuaded the Court of 


Vienna from acceding to any terms of accommodation. The war, ſays 


the King of Pruffia, ſpeaking of the ſituation of affairs at this period, had' 
changed its object. The original idea of ſelf-prefervation on the part of 


the houſe of Auftria had given place to projects of conqueſt. The ſucceſs: 


of the Court of Vienna had excited its ambition; and there was no longer 
room to doubt that the dethronement of the Emperor was in contempla- 
tion, and that the King of England ſecretly labored to effect the ſame pur- 
poſe. The mild, the equitable, and pacific Fleury, who at the age of ſe- 
venty had aſſumed the reins of Government in France, and had ſucceſs- 
fully directed the councils of that great monarchy for a period of eighteen 


years, was now no more. And, in confequence of his demife, the Court 


of Verſailles appeared far leſs ſolicitous to terminate the ſubſiſting differ- 
ences : and formal reciprocal: declarations of war were now publiſhed by 


the Courts of Verſailles and Vienna. In the former, his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty charged: the Queen of Hungary with © obſtinate implacability, 


with a fixed determination not to liſten to terms of accommodation, and 


with harboring projects of inſatiable ambition, hatred, and revenge.” Or 
the other hand, the Queen of Hungary charged his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty with © a violation of his moſt folemn engagements reſpeQing the 


Pragmatic Sanction ; with inſidiouſly inciting. different pretenders to lay: 
claim to the ſucceſſion of the late Emperor; with endeavoring to inſtigate, | 


the common enemy of Chriſtendom againſt her ; and with-having acted 


the 87 of a public incendiary in the * of Europe, in order that the 
ne 
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Czarina might bo prevented from aſſiſting the houſe of Auſtria, while the 
armies of France were ſpreading deſolation throughout the Empire.” 
And all impartial perſons were compelled to acknowledge, that the crimi- 
nations and recriminations. of. theſe oppoſite declarations were, to the 
_ misfortune of mankind—oppreſſed by the ceaſeleſs contentions of theſe 
proud rival houſes ſtrictly and literally true. Vaſi preparations were now 
made by the Court of Verſailles for the enſuing campaign in Flanders, 
where an army of one hundred and twenty thouſand men was aſſembled, 
under the command of the famous Mareſchal Comte de Saxe, who in- 
veſted and reduced the towns of Menin, Ypres, and Furnes. The allied 


army,'commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, a general of almoſt one 


whole year's experience, and very inferior to that of the French in force, 
was unable to impede the progreſs of his arms; which, however, received 
a ſudden and unexpected check from the ſucceſs of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who, having found means to elude the vigilance of Mareſchal 
Coigns, had croſſed the Rhine at the head of a numerous army, had ſe- 
cured the paſſes of Lorraine, and laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion. Forty thouſand men being detached to reinforce the army in Al- 
ſace, the Allies ventured to approach the French commander, now acting 
on the deſenſive; but found no favorable opportunity of attack; and, 
after yarious inexplicable and inconfiſtent movements, they at length re- 
tired, without hazarding either ſiege or battle, into winter-quarters . 


In the mean time, all France was in conſternation at the progreſs of the 
Auſtrians under the Prince of Lorraine, accompanied by the veteran 
Mareſchal Traun. The fate of the kingdom ſeemed involved in the 
iſſue of a battle. But their ſchemes of conqueſt were entirely fruſtrated 
by the alarming. intelligence that the King of Pruſſia had a ſecond time 
_—_— the. dominions of the Queen of r ; that the city of gue 


. The Wee 1 told, Sfplayed their 6 
active warriors they could ſee from their walls. Harlequin was introduced upon the ſtage, 
pompouſly exhibiting a bundle of papers under each arm. Being aſked what he had under 
the right, he — Orders; and what under the Sn with ** ſolemnity— Counter - 
orders. . | . 
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and all Bohemia had ſubmitted almoſt without refiſtance, being entirely 
unſuſpicious of danger, and conſequently deſtitute of the proper means of 
defence. “ Kings,” ſays one of the moſt reſpectahle writers of antiquity, 


“ have no reaſon to blame the people for changing for intereft, ſince in that 


they do but imitate their maſters, who are patterns of treachery and per- 


fidiouſneſs, and who think thoſe men moſt capable of ſerving them who 
pay the leaſt regard to honeſty “. Searcely were the ratifications of the 


Treaty of Breſlaw exchanged, before the treaty itſelf was violated by one 
of the parties, in the apprehenſion. that it would eventually be violated by 
the other: and Sileſia was deftined to be once more deluged in blood, in 


order to determine whether it ſhould be ſubje& to. the tyranny of Auſtria 
or Brandenburg. Prince Charles immediately prepared to march to the 


relief of Bohemia, and repaſſed, by the light of the full moon, the Rhine, 
in tho face of the French army, commanded by the Mareſchals de Coigne;. 


Noailles, and Belleifle, who, it was ſuſpected indeed, had ſtill leſs inclina- 


tion than ability to prevent his departure. The King of Pruſſia himſelf 


f acknowledges, that the real motive of this invaſion was his apprehenſion 


that the French would be compelled to conelude ſuch a peace as the Au- 


ſtrian arrogance ſhould preſcribe ; and that the whole force of the Queen 


of Hungary would afterwards be employed in the recovery of Sileſia; rely- 
ing, as he tells us, little on the guarantee of England; and knowing that 


the King of England, in a letter written in his own hand to the Queen of 
Hungary, had, in alluſion to the conqueſt of Sileſia, made uſe of this re- 
markable expreſſion “ Madame, ce quĩ eſt bon à prendre eſt bon à ren- 
dre.” The oſtenſible ground, however, for this hoſtile attack, was the 
reſtoration of the tranquillity of the Empire, and the juſt rights of the Em- 


peror; for which purpoſe a treaty; had been ſigned at Francfort May aa, 


1744, in which the Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, the King of Sweden as 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the Elector Palatine, were the © moſt high, 
and high contracting parties: and by which they engaged themſelves to 
oblige the Queen of Hungary to reinſtate his Imperial Majeſty in his 


Electoral dontinions, to W the validity of his election , «T7 to i 


* « Plaargh in a Vit Pyrr.. een 
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deliver 


rim eres nee 30g 


deliver up the nden of the Empire, ſtill in her poſſeſſion; 10 by an BOOK Iv. 
article yet more alarming, to compel her Hungarian Majeſty to ſubmit — 
the various claims relative to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion to a regular juridical N 
deciſion. And the King of Pruſſia, in his public reſcript to M. d'Andrie, 
his Miniſter at the Britiſh Cour , expreſſed his indignation at“ the inter- 
ference of Great Britain in the internal affairs of the Empire, and the un- 
reaſonableneſs of pretending, that ſuch powerful and reſpectable Princes 
as thoſe of the Empire ſhould be obliged to regulate their conduct ac- 
cording to the inelinations of thoſe among the Engliſty who ſtrive to make 
their countrymen enter into foreign quarrels, that are of no manner of 
concern to England *. The Prince of Lorraine, under the able direc- 
tion of Mareſchal Traun, proceeded from the banks of the Rhine, with 
rapid marches, into Bohemia, where the Auſtrians were reinforced by 
twenty thouſand Saxons ; the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, having 
ſigned with her Hungarian Majeſty a convention for the mutual guarantee 
of their dominions. This ſudden return of the Auſtrian army entirely - 
diſconcerted the projects of the Pruſſian Monarch, who, having advanced 
with ſome indiſcretion towards the frontiers of the Archduchy, was bim- 'Z 
ſelf in imminent danger of having his retreat intercepted by the ſkilful mak 
ceuvres of Mareſchal Traun: and finding this wary and cautious veteran 
conſtantly encamped in inacceſſible ſituations, he had no other reſource 
remaining than to abandon his conqueſts in Bohemia, and to gain the paſſes 
of Sileſia, which he effected not without great difficulty and loſs, leaving 
his heavy artillery and magazines in the hands of the enemy f. Such,“ 
| 19 5 e ſays 


+4 


4 * By the et of FILE RY * Heſſans to hoe, ſack "oa, ſums had been paid | 
in fubfidics during the years of Peace, not only refuſed farther to co-operate with us as allies, 
but actually took a decided part in oppoſition. to Great Britain, alarmed at the ambitious 
projects ed. with the concurrence of nd i for the „ DION of the houſe 0 


+ The King of Pruſſia kad us ht of the re-appearanee of the Auſtrian army in 
Bohemia during this campaign, and highly reſented the inactivity of the French Generals, 
who, notwithſtanding the urgent remonſtrances of the Pruſſian Miniſter Schmettau, made 

very faint and feeble efforts to ĩmpede the retreat of the Prince of Lorraine from the French, 
territories z little impreſſed, as it ſhould. ſeem, with the arguments of the Court of Berlin, 
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part of Sertorius, and the King that of Pompey. - 


ſtrians, now triumphant in Bohemia 
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ſays the King of Pruſſia, * was the end of a campaign, the commencement 
of which promiſed the moſt brilliant ſueceſs; and in the conduct of 
which he, with a noble ingenuouſneſs, confeſſes himſelf chargeable with a 
eries of errors, while he applauds the {kill and ſagacity of his antagoniſt as 
worthy of the higheſt admiration. Mareſchal Traun (ſays he) acted the 
The conduct of that 
commander in this campaign was a model of ease, which: every 
ſoldier who is attached to his profeſſion ought to ſtudy. and to imi- 
tate ſo. far. as he poſſeſſes the ability.” The King oſten mentioned 
this campaign as his ecole de la guerre, and Mareſchal Traun as his mi- 
litary preceptor; and the Prince of Lorraine, on his return to Vienna, 
was received with acclamations of applauſe, to which, though on all 
occaſions he had TT mn bene, tg Pens 1 n e a ſe- 

condary claim. GO 


During theſe 3 Count Seckendorf, | ps General, 
being liberally ſupplied with ſubſidies from France, had found means to 


aſſemble an army, with which he made an irruption into Bavaria, and the 


Emperor once more took poſſeſſion of Munich, his capital. But this 
faint gleam of proſperity was of ſhort duration: knowing that the Au- 

hemia, were once more preparing to expel 
him from his hereditary dominions, deſtitute of reſource, and over- 


whelmed with a ſucceſſion of misfortunes, he expired at Munich on 


January 18, 1745, of that moſt inſupportable of ſublunary ills—a broken 


medias to ew the impolicy of this conduct. * Sckmettan (ſays his Pruſſian Majeſty) £toit 


deſeſpers de la molleſſe des Frangois. II prlſemole des mEmoires/au Roi, il preſſoit les Mini- 


ftres, il cerivoĩt aux Martehaux. Et quel riſque oouroit la France? Quand M. de Noailles | 


auroit 6t6 battu, les troupes de la Reine 6toient également obligses de quitter !? Alſace ; et fi 


les Francois ẽtoient victorieux, ils d6truiſoient Parmee Autrichienne, qui, vivement pourſuivie, 


bene, — dumme & Fredric ll: 


au lieu de repaſſer ſes ponts du Rhin, ſe ſeroit noyte dans ce fleuve. Les Frangois empor- 
tèrent le village d' Achenheim, et s' amusèrent des formalites ſuperſlues, tandis que le Prince 
de Lorraine mit ce temps à profit pour repaſſer le Rhin ſur ſes ponts de Beinheim, qu'il rompit 
avant Paybe du jour. Les Frangois firent ſonuer des rodomontades; et le Prince de Lor- 
raine continua pailiblement ſa marehe OR Bon le Haut eee entrer en Bo- 
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Mart; leaving to future ages a moſt ſtriking and memorable example of 
the — rang — eee ee ts 


Ent OE 


Phe 'C a S6ignor, Mabmout v. had obſerved with exemplary and in- 
| Kolbe gdekty, during the troubles of the Queen of Hungary, the treaty 


recently concluded with the Emperor Charles VI.; and at this period, 


nnn Seen impulſe of 
— 2 For this purpoſe, the Grand Vizier delivered a re- 
ſeript to the Minifters of the belligerent powers reſident at the Porte, re- 
plete with ſentiments of juſtice and bumanity. WA is affirmed, in this 
memorial, to be the malady which infects Princes; but how juſt ſoever they 


fity, heoffered his mediation, 


may be in their commencement, wars cannot, with any ſhadow of juſtice, 


be long continued, becaufe the conſequenies that attend them are worſe 
than the evils they meant to take away. The Svsurme Ports hoped, for 


theſe reaſons, that the Princes of Chriſtendom would have put an end to 


the war, in order to prevent ſuch calamities: but being informed by the 


about to bee the n with 2 numerous armies mon pee rom. 


* No ih can- ey for edi to the be public recolleQion: the n — of 


the late Dr. 4 relative to this n in his py 8 of the tenth Satire of 
| Juvenal: 
12 & The bold Ms to n, ler e | 
Tries the dread ſummits of Cæſarean power 
| With unexpected legions burſts away, 
And ſees defenceleſs realms receive his ſway. 
Short ſway ! Fair Auſtria ſpreads her mournful charms, 
The queen, the beauty, Nets the world iv mane IO. BOTS” 
From hill to hill the beacon's rouſing; blaze ene 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of bits, „ | 1 
The fierce Croatian, and the wild bulfar, . 
"And all the fons of ravage, crowd: the war. 
"The baffled Prince in hotibr's flattering bloom | 
Of haſty greatneſs finds the fatal doom; 
_ His fors' dexifion; and his ſubjects blame— 
And ſteals to death from anguiſh and from ſhame.” 


* 
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whence 


| accommodation amongſt the contending poten- 


Ambafladors, Envoys, Refidents, and Agents, ſettled” here, that we ng are 
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BOOK1V.. whence nothing can be expected but black events, it has been N 
proper to repreſent to all the Miniſters at the Court of the Moſt Gmœious, 
Moſt Invincible, Moſt Puiſſant Emperor, the Shadow of God upon 1 Earth, 
that, x. This muſt occaſion' a vaſt effuſion of human blood, and muſt 
expoſe a multitude of innocent families to ruin and deſtruction. 2. That it 
muſt give a ſanction to the breach of all laws human and divine, by attri- 
buting to force what ought to belong to right, and thereby confound all 
order, induſtry, and arts. 3. That it muſt prove the cauſe of interrupting 
commerce even amongſt the ſubjects of ſuch powers as are not engaged in 
war, to the great loſs and detriment of the human ſpecies in general. That 

his Sublime Highneſs, having a tender ſenſe of hamanity, which is na- 
tural to all great minds, has judged it proper to interpoſe, and to endeavor 
to find out the means of compromiſing theſe differences. The Grand 
Vizier, therefore, has thought it his duty to inform the reſpective powers 
at war of this moſt beneficent and laudable deſign in the fight of God and 
man of his Sublime Highneſs; in order to know their ſeftiments» there- 
upon.” It is ſuperfluous to ſay; that this offer was wholly unavailable: 
it was doubtleſs regarded as a hopeleſs and impracticable taſk ſo to explain 
the complicated politics, of the European Courts, as to have made this ig- 
norant STEIN me een ns what it was s that the Chriſtian nn were 


1745. 


4! 


In a mint fra en the death as * lei the 3 armies en- 

- tered the Electorate of Bavaria; and the young Elector, unable to con- 
tend againſt ſuch ſuperior force, was compelled to abandon his capital, 
and retire to Augſburg ; and a treaty was ſoon afterwards concluded at 
Fueſſen between him and the Queen of Hungary, by which an entire 
reſtitution of her conqueſts v/as made by that Princeſs in conſequence of 
a a relinquiſhment of all claims on the Auſtrian ſucceſſion on the part of 
the Elector; and, which was of far greater importance, his voice in favor 
of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany at the enſuing election of an Emperor of 
the Romans, and his acknowledgment of the validity of the Electoral 
vote of Bohemia in the perſon of the Queen: and the Court of Vienna 


| having now ſecured all the voices of the Electoral College, thoſe of Brin 
5 denburg 


* 
* 
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denburg and the Palatinate excepted; the Grand Duke was, on the ſecond 
pomp wi declared eee the Romans at Francſort, . the 


1 


* 4 
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of the Pruſſian arms, the political views of the King were in a great mea- 


ſure anſwered by it. The French regained the aſcendant on the Rhine, 
yhere they captured, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the Imperial city of Fri- 
| bourg; and they were enabled to take the field in Flanders with redou- 

bled force and vigor. The Pruſſian Monarch, on his part, opened the 


campaign of 1745 in Sileſia at tho head of ſeyenty thouſand men; and 
the Auſtrians and Saxons having penetrated into that province through 
the defiles of Landſhut, the two armies joined battle at Friedburg, and 
aſter a furious conflict, maintained from the early dawn of morning till 
noon, the Auſtrians were defeated with gteat loſs; and, retiring into Bo- 
hemia, were followed thither by the King, whoſe career of victory ſhewed 
that he had no longer Mareſchal Traun for his adverſary, that officer hav- 


ing been appointed to the command of the army of the Empire aſſembled 
for the protection of the Diet at Francfort, The Pruſſian Monarch 


however, conceiving himſelf abandoned by France, whoſe conqueſts on 
the Maeſe or the Scheld were, as he affirmed to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
zeſty, of no more advantage to Pruſſia than victories on the Scamander, 
would willingly have: accommodated his differences with the Empreſs- 


Queen, by which appellation her Hungarian Majeſty was now diſtin- 


- guiſhed ; but that Princeſs haughtily rejected his advances: and the 


Prince of Lorraine received poſitive orders from the Court of Vienna to 


_ riſk another engagement. An opportunity offering itſelf of attacking the 
Pruſſians to advantage in their camp of Sohr, near Staudentz, a ſecond 
pitched battle took place on the thirtieth of September; and though the 
| Auſtrians ſeemed at firſt to have a fair proſpe& of ſucceſs, forcing their 


way into the interior of the Pruffian camp, and even carrying off the mili- 


tary cheſt and the King's own cabinet, they were my repulſed. In 
this battle, the brother-princes' Ferdinand and Louis of Brunſwick were 
perſonally oppoſed to each other, and fought with an emulation of valor, 

* J. ES Sf | a Notwith- 


Emperor. 
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Notwithſtanding this victory, his Pruſſian Majeſty thought proper to re- 
tire from Bohemia, which he always conſidered as an ineligible and hazard- 


ous ſcene of military operation, and entered the rich and fertile country 


| of Luſatia. And the Saxons being defeated, December 15, by the Prince 
of Anhalt at Keſſeldorf, his Poliſh Majeſty was obliged to abandon the 


King of Pruſ- 
ſia concludes a 


| ſeparate peace, 


city of Dreſden, of which his Pruſſian Majeſty took immediate poſſeſſion b 
and, in conſequence of the continued ſucceſſes of that Monarch, the Em- 


preſs-Queen was at length induced to ſign a treaty of peace at Dreſden, 


January 1746, by which the King of Pruſſia acknowledged the Grand 


Duke of Tuſcany as Emperor; the Electorate of Saxony, in conſideration 


of the payment of one million of German crowns, was reſtored to his Po- 
liſh Majeſty, and Sileſia once more guarantied to Pruſſia. Vehement 


temonſtrances were made by France againſt this treaty, which ſhe af- 


fected to reſent as a violation of the moſt ſolemn es But it is 


ſufficiently evident, that both France and Pruſſia, from the commence 
ment to the termination of their political connection, were actuated en- 


tirely by the ſame motives; and that neither obſerved any faith with the 


other farther than it happened to be conformable to their own ſeparate 
intereſt, © What is the real language,” ſays the King of Pruſſia, of 


| theſe remonſtrances of the Court of Verſailles? Conti knows ſo well how 


to detain the principal forces of the Queen of Hungary in Germany, that 


he has repaſſed the Rhine, leaving any perſons that / pleafed at liberty to 


elect an Emperor; that Traun has been enabled to detach Grune to Sax- 
ony, purpoſing to follow with the remainder of his troops, if the Queen of 
Hungary thinks fit to employ them againſt you. I have done great 
things this eampaign. Mention alſo. has been made of you: I regret tho 
dangerous ſituation in which you are placed, for your attachment to me; 
but glory is to be acquired only by facrificing yourſelf for France. Be 
firm and conſtant, and ſuffer without eomplaining; Imitate the ex- 


ample of my other allies, whom I have abandoned indeed; but to whom F 


have given alms when they have loſt their poſſeſſions. You, with- 
out doubt, will have ability to extricate yourſelf from theſe embarraſſ- 
ments; but if unfortunately you ſhould be brought to ruin, I will 
engage that the French Academy ſhall compoſe the funeral oration 

ee eee 1 | Pepin of 
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of your empire,” In a letter w 

France, his Pruſſian Majeſty.” thus apologiſes for his defection: 
| " Ader the letter addreſſed to your Majeſty in | November laſt, I 
thouglit I had a right to expect from your Majeſty real and effective ſuc- 
cors. I do not enter into the reaſons which may have induced your Ma- 
jeſty to abandon y our allies to the caprice of ſortune: for this time the 


wulor of my troops has extricated ie from the danger in which I found 
myſelf involved. Had I been overwhelmed by the number of my ene- 


mies, your Majeſty would have contented yourſelf with lamenting my 


fate, and I ſhould have been left deſtitute of reſource. Your Majeſty ad- 


viſes me to counſel myſelf: I have done ſo; and I find that reaſon loudly 
proclaims the neceſſity of putting a ſpeedy termination to a war which at 
preſent exiſts without an object, ſince the Auſtrians are no longer the in- 
vaders of Alſace, and an Emperor is actually choſen. Reaſon warns me 
to watch over my own ſaſety; and to conſider the formidable armament 
preparing by Ruſſia on the one ſide, and the army of Mareſchal Traun ad- 
vancing from the banks of the Rhine on the other. The Auſtrians and 
Saxons e ſent their reſpective Miniſters to this place to negotiate a 


ace, and I have no other option than to ſign it. May I hope for the 


happineſs of being employed by your Majeſty to mediate a general pacifi- 
cation? The intereſts of France cannot be confided to any perſon more 
attached to your Majeſty than myſelf; and I beſeech your Majeſty to be- 
lieve, that the continuance of your friendſhip will be always dear and pre- 
cious to me. France was in reality too deeply engaged in her favorite 
projects of conqueſt in the Low Countries, to entertain any ſerious. inten- 
tion of — nn rene to the pets of Prutlia. 


ends in het car 1745, „ Mareſchal. Sr grown amr ” the. Crna 
and the Dauphin, took the field at the head of an immenſe army, and 
inyeſted the important city of Tournay. he Allies, commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland, aſſiſted by Mareſchal Konigſeg and the Prince of 
Waldeck, though far inferior in number, determined to make an effort 


v Anme std his own dans the King BOOK Iv. 


1745. 
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for the relief of the place. On the 11th of May, they advanced with Rattle of po. 


S [2 of 


e to the attack of the French army, encamped under cover 
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of the village of Fontenoy, and protected by a prodigious fire-from: the 
batteries they had planted on all ſides. The enterpriſe was conſidered as 
a ſingular inſtance of military raſhneſs. But ſuch was the intrepidity diſ- 


2yond their lines, and in imminent danger of a deſeat; but the 


Vuteh failing in their attempt on the village of Fontenoy, and the Engliſh | 


General not making, as it is ſaid, the proper uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, by 


dividing the column of attack aſter he had broke the centre of the French, 
Mareſchal Saxe had time to bring up his corps de reſerve, and the Englifh 
found themſelves ade as it were within a circle: of fire, from the re- 
doubts which they had already paſſed, the maſked batteries planted on 


each fide, and the artillery, which, under the direction of Mareſchal 


Saxe himſelf, played upon them with dreadful execution in front. In 
this ſituation, the moſt heroic efforts were totally unavailing, and the 


Allies were compelled to retreat with the loſs of more than ten thoufand 


Rebellion in 


| | Scotland. 


men, to which that of the French was ſuppoſed nearly equal. But the 
extent of the misfortune could be known only by the conſequences: 
Tournay ſurrendered, after a gallant defence, by an honorable capitulation; 
Ghent and Bruges were captured by a coup de main; Oſtend, Dender- 
mond, Nieuport, and Aeth, were ſucceſſively reduced; and the Allies 


retired for ſafety beyond the canal of Antwerp: and, at the end of e | 
nnn the King c of France entered the ae of n in eee 


| Towards the latter e the ab the EY Court; IN of 
cauſing an effectual diverſion to the Engliſh army in Flanders, incited the 
ſon of the Chevalier de St. George, uſually ſtyled he Pretender, a young 
man of a ſanguine and adventurous diſpoſition, to riſk an invaſion of Great 


Britain, then almoſt deſtitute of troops, and in a ſtate of great apparent 
diſſatisſfaction with the Government. It is not neceffary to enter into a 


very cireumſtantial narrative of this bold but abortive attempt. Prince 
Charles, as he was called by his adherents, landed in the Weſtern Iſlands 


of Scotland in the month of Auguſt, the King of 'England being then 


at Hanover. The Lords of the Regency treated the firſt intelligence of 


bis arrival as an idle tale; but, on — farther: and undoubted in- 


ſormation 
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ation that he had collected a confiderable ſorce, a BOOK IV. 
— they iſſued a proclamation; offering a reward of thirty thou- N 
ſand pounds ſor his apprehenſion, and diſpatched a meſſenger to the Con- 
tinent to haſten the return of his Majeſty, making, at the ſame time, a 
requiſition of ſix thouſand auxiliaries, which the Dutch were by . treaty 
under obligation to- furniſh ; and ſeverah Britiſh regiments. were alſo re- 
called-from the Netherlands. Inſtructions were: ſent to the Lords Lieu- 
throughout the kingdom to array the militia in their ſeveral ooun- 
zommiſſions were iſſued to levy new, regiments for the ſpeedy: 
and effeRtual: ſuppreſſion of this rebellion; - Many different corps of vo- 
lanteers were incorporated. ddrefles were preſented from all parts, teſti 
fying the utmoſt abhorrenee of this amm the government; 
and, notwithſtanding the previous ſymptoms of diſcontent, the whole 
kingdom ſeemed united as one eee of danger, in ſupport 
of the national religion, laws, and conſtitution, | Sir. John Cope, com- 
mander in chief of the. forces in North Britain advanced at the head of 
bat troops he could collect to Inverneſs, in order to oppoſe the farther 
progreſs of this adventurer, who, in the mean time, marched, by auother 
route to the capital; which ſurrendering to him without reſiſtance Sep- 
tember 16, 1745, be cauſed his father to be proclaimed King of Great 
Britain at the high croſs of Edinburgb, declaring himſelf, at the ſame 
time, regent of his dominions, and fixing his head - quarters at the palace 
of IS: the royal reſidence of his anceſtors. On receiving 
intelligence, Sir John Cope haſtened back to Edinburgh, and on 
; the twentieth: of September encamped with his army, conſiſting, of 
about three thouſand regular troops, near the village of Preſton- 
the environs of the capital. Early the next morning, he mate. 
ſword in hand, by the Prince Regent, at the head of about an equal num 
ber of Highlanders, who, in leſs than ten minutes, entirely broke the 
King's troops, unaecuſtomed to their ſerocious and terriße mode of fight-- 
ing. Sir John Cope was heayily cenſured, ſor his preſumption and iguo- 
rance on this occaſion. Colonel Gardiner, an officer of diſtinguiſned 
merit, and himſelf a native; of Scotland, remonſtrating with him on the 
impropri _ the. diſpoſition be had: made, 3 neglect and 
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BOOK I. 


e 


1745* 


withſtanding which, "the 


and confidence, and appointed General of the royal army 


HISTORY: OF®GREADP BRITAIN. 


radendfs, and predicted a eotabdeſeay; which) 
ſurvive) falling ploriouſly, 
enemy, and in ſight of Lacks : 


— tery Porr amen — 


bory, the pretended Pritice Regent fab himſelf abielute maſter of Boot 


land, a few fortreſſes excepted; He received large ſur 
ana "was Joined by the Lords Kilmarnock, Cromarty 
other perſons of run hd diſtinction; and the enterpriſe; roman 
it originally a 1, began to wear a ſeribus aſpect. — 
tde Monroes, the Macdonalds, and other loyal clans, aſſembled, how- 
ever, in arins, in defence of the Government, under the Earl of Loudon, 
An army was collected in England under General Wade, who received 
orders to march to the north;! and proceeded as fur as Neweaſtle. The 
Prinos Pretender, however, reſolving to try his fortune inthe ſouth; took 
the route of Curliſle which furtendered to him in November. Another 
army, utider Sit John Ligonier, was now forming in Staffordſhire; not- 
nee deterr ned t0/prodeed, höping for d eo- 

eration from a body of French forces on the ſouthern coaſt; and not 
doubting but he mould be! joined by great numbers of the Engliſh mal- 
contents in his progreſs through the kingdom. In this expectation, how 
ever, he ws pfievouſly diſuppointed; at Mancheſter, only," was he re- 
ceived with any demonſtrations of joy. Croſſing the Merſey at Stock“ 
port, he advanced through Macelesfield' and Congleton to Derby, which 
was the extreme point of his progreſs; for, underſtanding that the King 
had determined to take the field in perſon; and to ſet up the ſtandard of 
England on Finehley Commoꝶ the Earl of Stair, Ficld-Marſhal ol 
Great Britain, being, at this momeritous criſis, again received 


patio E 
ſudden reſolution, though he had actually advanced within a ſew days 
march of the metropolis, to provide for his ſafety By u retreat. This 
amounted platily to a virtual eelinquiſhment of his object, which, indeed, 
could omy be accompliſhed by a ſeries of deſperate efforts crowned with 
continual and decifive ſucceſs. A ſingle difaſter muſt; in his ſituation,” 


be fatal. © No ſooner was the reſolution formed for retreating to the north, | 
than it was carried into effect with almoſt incredible diligence and eelerity.- 


34 A. 
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'K IV.. 
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1745. 

YTcing the garriſor 2 N army eee the r rivers Eden a 
ind — into Scotland, with all their artillery and military ſtores, 
eluding the attempts of both the adverſe armies to intercept them on this 
memorable march, in which. no violence was offered, no outrage or rapine 
committed, in a country abounding with plunder, - and preſenting every 
temptation to the unreſtrained [indulgence of military rapacity. On the 
twenty-firſt, of December Carliſle was. inveſted by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had now afli the chief command, and ſurrendered on the 
thirtieth at diſcretion. In sche mean time, the. Prince Regent. proceeded ta 
Glaſgow, from which place he exacted heavy contributions, in revenge 

for the loyalty they had diſplayed. in the courſe of the rebellion; after 

which he n the. caſtle of A though with 0. es. of 


DE ſu ceſs. td Im way ti 4; Nele e $4 5377-7 "TC inn N $54 In 


an, art 0 Moin od ati A prnalhadons'3 to n 


. K dan 
tain, marched to Fa alkirk, i in order to relieve this fortreſs by an attack upon 


the rebels. On the ſeyenteenth of January 1746, however, the General 
was himſelf. anexpecedly. attacked. by them, and, after ſuſtaining for ſome 
time a diſorderly, and; irregular. fight, was compelled to a precipitate re- 
treat, not, indeed, ſuffering ſo much loſs. as diſgrace, it having been. cuſ- 
tomary with him to boaſt, that, with two regiments of dragoons, come 
drive the rebel army from one end of, the, kingdom to the other. The 
Duke of Cumberland in perſon, being now arriyed at Edinburgh — 
large reinforcements, took upon him the command, and moving towards 
Linlithgow, the rebels not only abandoned the ſiege of Kirlng caſtle, but 
paſſed the Forth with evident ſymptoms of conſternation ; and the Prince 
Pretender ſtill continuing to advance northward, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, aſter ſrcuring the important ꝓaſſes of Stirling and Perth, advanced 
to Aberdeen. This changeful drama now drew towards a termination. 
In the beginning of April (1946) the Duke began his march from Aber- 
deen, and on the twelfth paſſed the dee and rapid river Spey, in ſight ot 
without oppoſition. At Nairne, his 
x Royal 
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— Royal Eph recetved aifelligeri'that the PrinLh PlotGhaes bis wi 
1946. 


arxes; but being.now prepared for this ode of fighting, they received the 


had forfeited by folly the moſt egregious, and atterapts the moſtflagitions 


nisToRY FOR BEAT BRITAIN. 


vanced from · Invernefs to Culſodeti, in order to give him battle. Or the 
fixteenth;” the Pukt dectimped fem Nairne carly ih the morning, and“ 
after a march of nine miles, percei the rebel arm y dra wit ap. in battalis 
in thirteen diviſions. About one in the afternoon the eng t began; 


and the Highlanders attempted, as formerly at Prefton-pains,” to break 


the royal troops, by raſhing down with their broad-fwords und Lochaber 


enemy with fixed baybnets, and kept up a continua firing by 1 
Which did prodigious execution. Being thrown into viſible diſorder, the 

cavalry of the royal army attacked them in flank, and; in leſs than thirty 
minutes, the battle was converted into a general wut; and, orders being 
ined to give no quarter, vaſt numbers were ſlain in the purſuit. It is 
even affirmed, that unneceſſary and wanton batbarities were committed 
on the perſons and families of the rebels long after the ceflation of refiſt- 
ance; and that the Duke of Cumberland ſullied the glory of his victory, 
by difplaying a favage thirſt of revenge, and a courage untinctured with 
the feelings of humanity. As, nevertheleſs, the temper and conduct of 
this Prince were upon no other occaſion taitited with this imputation, it is 


reaſonable to believe, either that he was tranſported into theſe temporary 


exceſſes by that rage Which: is ſo frequent and horrid a coricomitant and 
characteriſtic of civil diſcord; or that he really coneelved theſe ſeverities 


to be neceſſary for the prevention of farther reſiſtaneę on the part of the 
rebels. The Pretender eſcaped! with great difficulty from the field of 
battle; and, after wanderipg for the ſpace of many months a wretehed 
and ſolitary fugitive among woods and lakes and mountains, and paſſing 
through a ſeries of the moſt extraordinary and romantic adventures, to be 
paralleled only by thoſe of King Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, 
he found means, on the twentieth of September, to embark on board a 
mall veſſel, which eonveyed him to Morkix,/in Bretagne. Thus ended 
the laſt effort of the Stuart family to re-aſeend that throne which they 


and criminal. The executions which enſued on the ſuppreſſion of this 


anden en much more numerous than the neveſfity of the caſe re: 
CIO 2 quired; 


4h. 


IK. 8 EORGE H., 


and the Lords Bal merino, Lovat “, and Kilmarnock, ſuffered the 
— of decapitation on Tower Hill, as did alſo the Earl of Derwent- 


5 


Both Touſes of Parliament preſented addreſſes of congratulation to his 
Majeſty; and of thanks to his 

ious occaſion. The ſum of twenty - five thoui 
added, hay the Houſe of Co 


18, to the revenue of the Duke, now be- 


oe theſs nl in England, the tg of 1 Mareſchal Sons 
in Flanders ſtill continued. The King of France, again taking the field 
in perſon, inveſted the city of Antwerp, which ſurrendered after a very 


capitulate before the end of June: and St. Guiſlain and Charleroy ſhared 
the fate of Mons and Antwerp. On the ſecond of December (1746) the 
trenches | were opened before Namur, and on the twenty-third that 
ſtrong and important fortreſs, after an unavailing effort provieuſly: mine 
by the Prince of Lorraine, who now commanded the confederate army, 
for its relief, ſurrendered to the arms of France. On the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember Mareſchal Saxe croſſed the Jaar, behind which river the Allies 


battle. After an obſtinate conflict, in which the Prince. of Waldeck diſ- 
played heroic bravery, the Allies were obliged to abandon their poſts with 
the loſs of five-thouſand- men and thirty pieces of artillery, and retire to 
Maeſtricht; and this action terminated the campaign. A ſingular in- 
ſtance of preſence of mind is 
Crawford, who, being attended by his aide-du- camp and a few drag 
had rode out the morning preceding the battle to reconnoitre the ſituatior 
of the W fell in une ectedly with en. ne rds 


1 3 77 


1 * Lord Lovat, 3 was of a character Ge 2 falfered \ with great 1 
| and reſolution: “ 80 much eafier is it,” lays Sir Daene ou a 3 « for 
a'man to die well than to live well,” Wie e 2-8 

Vo. I. =D "Et . The 


water, without any form of trial, being arraigned on the ſentence paſſed 
againſt him in 1716. The Earl of Cromarty only received a pardon. 


Royal Highneſs the Duke, on this auſpi- 
and pounds per annum was 


>the gol on the. | nation, and ex extolled as. < On” to the mos em 


ſight reſiſtance. Mons made a better defence, but was compelled to 


re SOLU (1 on this occaſion. of the Earl of 


21 
WS. 
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BOOK IV. 


1746. 


Uninterrupted 
triumphs of 
Mareſchal 


Saxe. 


were poſted, near the village of Roucoux, in order to force them to a 
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BOOK Iv: The tergeant who eemmahded ir immediately ordered bis wee hee br 


1746. 


174. 


pardon the fergeant for not procuring him the honor of his 


fall be ſupported.. NS 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


their pieces; but the Earl, without the flighteſt emotion, told him there 
was no occaſion for that ceremony, and inquired if he had ſeen an of the 
enemy's parties; and, being anſwered in the negative, replied, * Tres 
bien—tenez vous ſur vos gardes—et fi vous eties attaque, Favrai ſoim que 


vous ſoyez ſoutenu ®.” © This incident coming to the Knowledge of Ma- 
reſchal Saxe, that Commander difmifled an officer on his parole with A; 


eomplimentary meſſage to the Earl, aſſuring him © that he could not 
-ordſhip's. 
company to dinner.” The States of Holland began now to be ſerioufly 
alarmed at the progreſs. of the French, and hmm ere ane deter- 
mined to _ on the war with increaſe of ebenen, -$ «ft 


In March 1747, the allied (brown took the geld nieder the Wöh of 
the Duke of Cumberland; the Prince of Waldeck and the Mareſchal 


Bathiani conducting the Dutch and Auſtrian troops under him. The 


whole army amounted to more than one hundred thouſand men. But, 


on account of the unuſual inclemency of the weather, Mareſahal Saxe re- 


mained in his cantonments, eontenting himſelf with obſtructing the ſup- 


b plies of the allied army, and publiely declaring he would teach the Duke 


of Cumberland, when his forces were ſufficiently” diminiſhed by hunger 
and ſickneſs, that it is the firſt duty of a General to provide for the health. 
and preſervation of his troops. In April, the French Commander de- 
tached Count Lowendahl, at the head of thirty thouſand men, to invade 
Dutch Flanders; and Sluys, Sas-van-Ghent, and Hulſt, were quickly re- 
duced. The French General now prepared for a deſcent on Zealand; and 


the whole Dutch nation being ſeized with extreme conſternation, violent 


popular commotions took place throughout all the provinces. The people 
at large, ever attached to the houſe of Orange, and mindfulb of the im- 
portant ſervices rendered to the Republic by that illuſtrious family, in- 
ſiſted upon the Prince of Orange's being immediately inveſted with the dig- 
nity of Stadtholder; and the States General not chooſing, or not Mg, 


| * Very well—be- upon your gud; and, if you are Attacked, I my. take care that you 
6 5 0 
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— „ of the nation, the Prince was on the ſecond BOOK IV. 
day of May (1747) declared Stadtholder, and Captain-General and Ad- 
miiral of the United Provinces; and, in the courſe of the enſuing year, 
the dignity was made hereditary in the houſe of Orange. Upon this 
change in affairs, many ſpirited reſolutions paſſed in the Aſſembly of the 
States. An augmentation of the army was decreed, the peaſants were 
1 and eee — were inſtituted into the conduct of the 
| . wrendered the towns on the frontier, and hoſtilities 
were e. ae. nn both by ſea and land. Mareſchal Saxe, 
regardleſs of theſe internal changes and commotions, advanced with the 
grand army to Louvaine; and the Duke of Cumberland took poſt at 
Laffeldt, near Val, in order to cover the city of Maeſtricht. The Ma- 
reſchal determined upon a general attack, in order to diſlodge the enemy, 
and open the way to Maeſtricht. The Allies defended themſel ves with 
great reſolution and perſeverance; the French were repeatedly broken 
and diſperſed; but freſh brigades continually ſucceeded to thoſe which re- 
tired, and the village was three times loſt and recovered. At length, the 
line being dangerouſly diſordered by an impetuous aſſault of the French 
cavalry, the Duke ordered a retreat, which was effected with incouſider- 
able loſs, chiefly through the extraordinary intrepidity and preſence of 
mind of Sir John Ligonier, who, at the head of a few Britiſh regiments of 
dragoons and ſquadrons of Imperial horſe, ; arreſted the purſuit of the 
whole French army. He was himſelf, his horſe being killed under him, 
made priſoner; but the regiments he commanded retired unbroken from 
the field. When this officer was introduced to the preſence of his Moſt 
_ Chriſtian Majeſty, that monarch exclaimed, © When, Sir, will the King 
your maſter deign to grant us peace? And he was ſoon releaſed on his 
parole, intruſted with certain general propoſitions of a en en 
1 the n! of the:Engliſh D „ % 650 


The rajtitary arran gements of the Otter! in chief were the ſubject 
of much cenſure on this occaſion, When the French firſt appeared on 
the' heights of Herdeeren, the Mareſchal Bathiani urged the neceſſity of 


an meine attack, but his advice was received with coldneſs and neg- 
5 Tt 2 lect;. 
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lect; and the Commander in chief aſking the Mareſchal where he might 
be found in caſe of need, the Auſtrian haughtily replied, that he ſhould 
always be found at the head of his troops“. The Allies however, not- 


withſtanding their late defeat, were ſtill able to cover Maeſtricht from 
attack; and Mareſchal Saxe, perceiving his original project diſconcerted, 


detached Count Lowendahl, with about fifty thouſand men, to lay ſiege to 


Bergen- op- Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, and ac- 
counted almoſt impregnable, being the chefd evore of the famous engi- 
neer Cochorn. The enemy appeared before the walls on the twelfth: of 


July, and from this time to the middle of September a tremendous ſcene 
of carnage was exhibited. The roar of bombs, mortars, and cannon, was 


inceſſantly heard, and all the dreadful apparatus of war diſplayed. Baron. 
Cronſtrom, a gallant veteran, being appointed to the command of the 
fortreſs, repeated and deſperate ſallies were made by the garriſon, and 
mines ſprung with horrible ſucceſs. It was generally believed that Count 
Lowendahl would be obliged to abandon: his enterpriſe; but ſome incon- 
ſiderable breaches being made in a ravelin and two adjoining baſtions, the 
Count determined upon an aſſault. The Governor, not imagining the 


breaches practicable, had taken no precautions to guard againſt the attack, 


which was made with aſtoniſhing intrepidity on: the night of the ſixteenth 


of September. The ſucceſs of the attempt juſtified the apparent raſhneſs 
of it. The French gained the ramparts, and formed, before the garriſon 


could aſſemble. The Baron, being awakened from his ſleep, was informed 
that the French were in poſſeſſion of the town, and with difficulty ef- 


fected his own eſcape. Thus the enemy became entire maſters of the 


navigation of the Scheldt. Lowendahl was promoted, in conſequence of 


this ſucceſs, to the rank of Mareſchal of France, and the King of France 


returned once more in triumph to Verſailles. Notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French in Flanders, they n feel the continuation of 


13 We are told 3 a French, officer remarking. to an Egli 9 who had has. made 
priſoner after diſplaying extraordinary marks of valor, that if there had been fifty thouſand 
ſuch men as he in the allied army, they ſhould have found it very difficult to conquer them ;. 
the pg replied,. There were men ns Mer like me but we wanted one like Mare-. 
. the 
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the war TOY burdenſome ; they had ſuffered * loſſes at ſea; their BOOK IV. 
navy had ſuſtained repeated ſhocks; their commerce was ruined ; their IIs. 
finances exhauſted ; the war in Italy had proved diſaſtrous ; the views of * 
the French Monareh in Germany were entirely fruſtrated; the election 

of a Stadtholder had armed againſt him the whole power of Holland; 

and he knew that the Courts of London and Vienna were in treaty with 

the Czarina, who had actually iſſued orders for the march of forty thou- 

ſand Ruſſians from the banks of the Wolga to the borders of the Rhine. 

Moved by theſe conſiderations, his Moſt, Chriſtian Majeſty made direct. 

and repeated adyances of accommodation to the Courts, of London and of 

the Hague; and though they were at firſt received with coldneſs, it was 

finally agreed that a congreſs: ſhould be opened at Aix la Chapelle, and 

which accordingly met early in the enſuing, ſpring, March 1748 ; the 3748. 
7 Earl of Sandwich. and Sir Thomas Robinſon acting as Ambaſſadors Pleni- 
potentiary from. the King: of Great Britain. Aſter the conferences com- 
menced, Mareſchal Saxe, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Allies, 
inveſted. the city of Maeſtrieht; but the preliminaries of peace being 

| ſigned i in the ſpace of a few weeks, hoſtilities were. ſuſpended, and the 

city, which had been defended by the Governor, Baron d' Alva, with ſuch 

kill and e that . een had made little progres, 7 was pri * 
rede, a of 4 


. 


es 4* #34 


"Was are now, to: reſume the e * the domeſtic and Ipolit ical fn 1743. 
actions of. Great Britain, which, bas ſuffered great interruption e e e 
| this, long, but neceſſary, detail of foreign military operations. After t | 
reſignation of Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Carteret ſucceeded to all the Apoſtacy of 
plenitude of miniſterial power, and he even ſeemed to enjoy the favor and Et 
confidence of the Sovereign in a, degree ſuperior to his predeceſſor. : The | 
2 nation, however, heavily complained that the war, with Spain. was become 
2 ſecondary object, or, rather, was wholly neglected, while the affairs of 
the Continent only engroſſe | the attention, of the Court, and of the Mini- 
ſter, who. had entirely forgotten. his former eloquent declamations and 3 in- 


vectires againſt ſtanding Wire! votes of credit, (rig, ſubkidies, conti- 
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BOOK Iv. mental confledicis'; ; And whoſe ſpeoches now reathed only glory, con- 
9 queſt, and defiance to France.” 3331 a Hin D891. N45 
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A very Louie Hades delt moved in the Hole of bald h December 

1743, in reply to his Majeſty's ſpeech from the throne, recommending 4 
meaſures of vigor, and demanding ſupphes to enable Hin to enter into ſuch 
= ____ engagements with other powers as might be neceffary for the ſupport "of 
N © his allies, and the reſtoration of the balance of Europe” the Earl of 
| 5 | Cheſterfield roſe, and expreſſed his hope that by vigorous meaſures: were not 
e ſuch wild Arg 26 ang romantic — — as might Hazard the 
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were not aaa} upon to ſquander millions, and ſtain the geld of the 
Continent with the blood of our countrymen, without being fully informed 
concerning the end and object of the war; that we were not to ſtand 
alone againſt the united power of the houſe of Bourbon, and ſacrifice out | 
lives and fortunes for thoſe who will not endeavor to defend themſelves. 
*The true intereſt of England, my Lords,” ſaid this nobleman, ce jg to be 
at peace with its neighbors; for peace is the parent of proſperity; and, 
when I find the governors of a nation inelined to war, 1 am alvays "rely 
to aſk them, by what mode of calculation they can compute th! 
aſcertain the conſequences; and I think it my duty to warn them againſt 
ſuch counſels as may precipitate their country into an abyſs of poverty: and 
ruin. When I hear a propoſal, for declaring war, I figure to *myfelf a 
ſuſpenſion of commerce, a decay of wealth, an inereaſe of taxes, a ſtate of 
impatienoe, anxiety, and diſcontent, Should the war prove unſucceſsful, | 
the acrimony of revenge will ſtrongly incite us to the continuance of it. 
If it be proſperous, we ſhall be eafily deluded into the imagination that the 
empty glitter of military glory i is preferable to the plenty and tranquillity 
of peace; and that we flouriſh as a nation when we adorn our public halls 
with the ſtandards and enfigns of Spain and France. To theſe general 
maxims, however, the conduct of the preſent Minifters,” ſaid his Lordſhip, 
© may perhaps be cited as an exception for, though the war with Spain is 


the only war deſired by the people, and the on only war Which it is their in- 
tereſt 
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diſappointments we have ſuſtained in the progreſs of it. 


| has been forgotten. 


defenceleſs as the is, laughs at our arma 


and a-more eaſy diſtribution of 1 


defend the meaſures of his adminiſtration. 


when the Empire was over- run by the arms of France; 985 when the Queen 
of Hungary was attacked by Pruſſia on the one ſide, and Bavaria on the 
other; when, to ſecure her perſon from captivity, ſhe was compelled to 


abandon her capital, and her condition was conſidered as hopeleſs and 


irretrievable. To the powerful aſſiſtance of Great Britain alone is it owing, 
faid he, that the armies of France have been obliged, with diſgraceful 


precipitation, to evacuate the Empire; that her ally, the Emperor, is leſt, 
without ſuccour, a helpleſs ſpectator of the conqueſt of his hereditary 
dominions; and that Pruſſia is converted from a dangerous enemy into a 


firm friend and ally. Such had been the ſucceſs, and ſuch the conſe- 
quences, of the meaſures which he had recommended, and of which he 


now with confidence demanded the approhation and vigorous ſupport of 


that illuſtrious Aſſembly. Armies are only to-be repelled by armies, and 
they who engage in war muſt reſalye to ſuſtain the calamities inſeparable 
from it. In tbe preſent conjuncture, no meaſures: can be called wiſe or 
prudent which are not vigorous. By vigor only can the houſe of Auſtria 
be reſtored, and by the reſtoration of the houſe of Auſtria only can the 
balance of power be qe ce That the war againſt: Spain had been: 
Mm or unſucceſsfully proſecuted: the Mig weh 


neither fired by revenge, nor irritated by diſgrace, at the loſſes and 
This war, ſo im- 
portant-to our commercial intereſts, only has been neglected—this alone 
We have been told of the danger which may ariſe to 
the State from the boldneſs of political diſcuſſion . flagrante bello; but, 
my Lords, who does not ſee that the expreſſion is inapplicable, and that 
the noble Secretary ſhould have ſaid /anguente bello ? Spain, weak and 
nents, and perceives no other 
eonſequence from our declaration of war thaw a we Ia of ane . 


£4 - The Miniſter, 10 a \ ſpeech of guest ability and elog uence, attempted. to 
He called the attention of 
the Houſe to the fiate-of affairs on the Continent a few ſummers paſt, 
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BOOK IV. denied; at this moment we blockaded both her fleets and her armies, 


1743. 


It was known to all Europe that the Spaniſh Generals in Italy were con- 
tinually embarraſſed and impeded in all their enterpriſes by the operations 
of the Britiſh fleet. And it is not, perhaps, eaſy to conceive a more de- 
ſtructive method of carrying on war than that of ſliutting up an army in an 
enemy's country, where it cannot be ſuccored, and from which it cannot 
be recalled; no proſpect remaining but that of periſhing by hardſhips and 
But Spain is not the adverſary againſt which our force ought 


famine. 


chiefly to be directed. There is an enemy nearer and more formidable — 


an enemy which, equally in war and peace, endeavors our deſtruction— 
an enemy ſo inſidious, that the utmoſt friendſhip which can ſubſiſt between 
us is only an intermiſſion of hoſtility—an enemy whoſe perpetual object it 
is in all her deſigns and tranſactions, whether ſhe ratifies or violates treaties, 


whether ſhe offers mediation or foments diſcord, whether ſhe courts or 


inſults her neighbors, to weaken and depreſs all other powers, and to exalt 
Herſelf to univerſal dominion. The ambition and pride of France, infa- 


tuated as that nation is with the glory of their monarch and the defire of 


aggrandizing their empire, are permanent and hereditary. If one King 


| dies, another fucceeds to the ſame views; and if a Miniſter be removed, 
it is becauſe they bope the grand deſign of enſlaving the world will be more 


actively carried on by another. Againſt ſuch an enemy if it be neceſſary 
to make war, it is furely neceſſary to proſecute it with our utmoſt force ; 
becauſe war is a calamity to which a deſirable and ſecure termination can 
be put only by ſucceſs, and ſucceſs is only to be obtained by vigor. It is 
yet, my Lords, bappily i in our power to check them in their career, and fix, 
it may be hoped, more laſting barriers of empire, which ſhall for ever 
deſtroy that thirſt of boundleſs dominion which has given ſo much diſ- 


turbance to mankind.” Such were the glowing colors with which this 


0 eloquent Stateſman had the art to varniſh over the raſhneſs and abſurdity | 
of bis menſures; and ſuch the arguments my which the Houſe was . | 
to , its lanction to tht A: addreſs.” 5 DO TER 


(7:3; 1 motion Wii made: in the Houſe of Colton for the > di 


\of the Hanoverian mime Mr. Pitt contended, with much warmth, 


that 


* 
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that there exiſted. no neceſſity of hiring auxiliary troops, fince it had 
never been ſhown that either juſtice or policy required us to engage in the 
quartels of tlie Continent. The-Mitiifter, he ſaid, affected to ſpeak of the 
balanee of power, the Pragmatic Sanction, the preſervation of the Queen 
of Hungary, as if England only were concerned in re-eftablifhing the 

zouſe of Auſtria in its former grandeur, and that the power of France 
were formidable to Great alone. The King of England, no leſs 
in his electoral than his regal capacity, had guarantied the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and the troops hired by England were, no leſs than ourſelves, 
allies of the Queen of Hungary. Suppoſing the aſſiſtance granted to the 


Queen of Hun gary a matter of right and juſtice, due by ſolemn. treaty, 


Hanover is equally bound with us to obferve the terms of this treaty. Or, 

il it be an act of mere generofity, why ſhould the Elector of Hanover diſ- 
play his generofity at the expence of the people of England? But the 
tranſactions of every year exhibited proofs of this perfidions purtiality. 
Few of the Members of that Houſe, it might be preſumed, had forgotten 
the ever-memorable treaty, of which the tendency was diſcovered in the 
name—the treaty of Hanover; by which we- diſunited ourſelves from 
APIS that building which we may now endeavour in vain to 
ned the only power which it was our intereſt to 

firengthen. He declared, in animadverting on that paragraph of the 
King's ſpeech which called the attention of Parliament to the late chaiige 
of affairs in Europe, that we had indeed felt a very remarkable change; 
from one extreme we had run to the utmoſt verge of another 
Miniſter betrayed the intereſt of his country by his üs our 
preſent Miniſter ſacrificed it by his Quixotiſm. Inſtead of acceding to 
every treaty however diſhonorable, we now refuſe to liſten to any, how- 


) ever reaſonable. In other reſpects the nation had experienced no change, 


notwithſtanding the change of a ſew individuals in the adminiſtration ; 
for the ſume prodigal, corrupt, adulatory ſpirit ſtil} pervaded all the de- 
partments of government, He affirmed, that we ought to have adviſed 
the Queen of Hungary to have accepted the terms of the King of Prufliaz 
when he firſt invaded Sileſia: nay; we-ought to have inſiſted on it, as the 
condition of our aſſiſting her agaimſt any of the « other claimants, Had we 

Vol. I. U u | done 


Our former 
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field, and our wounded. to the . of. the enemy. This Ae 


T BRITAIN. 
zcceded to it; the Queen of 
Eaauzgary Would have retained, in all human tian firm poſſeſſion = 
of her other dominions ; and the Duke of Lorraine would have been 
elevated to the Imperial throne. Inſtead of this, we encouraged the Court 
of Vienna in its obſtinacy, and gave the Queen of Hungary reaſon to 
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believe that we would ſupport her againſt all the world; though, when 


Hanover appeared to be in danger; we immediately abandoned the in- 
tereſts of Auſtria, and co- operated with France to exalt the Elector of 
Bavaria to the dignity of Emperor. The accommodation between Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, and the ſubſequent ſucceſſes of the Queen of Hungary, 


afforded ns a fair opportunity of concluding the war. Peace was propoſed 
by the Emperor and France upon the moderate terms of ti paſidetis; but 


we were ſo far from adviſing the Queen of Hungary to accept, that there 
is good reaſon to believe we adviſed her not to accept, of the terms offered. 


Nothing now would ſatisfy us but the conqueſt of Alſace and Lorraine, 
to ſerve as an equivalent for Sileſia; though a general jealouſy now pre- 


vailed of the ambitious defigns of Auſtria, which would effectually pre- 
clude any effort on the part of the Princes of Germany in the proſecution 
of that romantic ſcheme. Deceived as the Queen of Hungary had-before 
been, ſhe truſted, ſtrange as it may ſeem, a ſecond time to our deluſive 
promiſes ; though I will venture to propheſy that, whenever Hanover ſhalt 
be a ſecond time endangered, ſhe will find herſelf a ſecor d tune deceived. 
The temerity of our councils was equalled only by the timidity and-feeble- 
neſs of our operations. The whole campaign would have paſſed in ſupine 
inactivity, had not the French found an opportunity, through the miſeon- 
duct of our Generals, to attack us in a ſituation which expoſed our whole 
army, and the perſon of his Majeſty, to the moſt imminent. hazard of cap- 
tivity or deſtruction. Thank God ! the courage of. ſome of the French 
Generals ſo far exceeded the limits of diſcretion, as to cauſe them volun- 
tarily to relinquiſh the advantage they poſſeſſed; and the whole French 
army, after ſuffering a ſevere repulſe, were compelled to retire, with preci- 


pitation over the Maine. But, inſtead of purſuing a flying enemy, we 


baſtened our own retreat to Hanau, leaving our ſlain unburied on the 
maß 
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. ences; on our ſide, be called a lucky eſcape ; but I ſhall never give my BOOK IV. 
conſent to honor it with the name of a victory. When the French at 1 
length repaſſed the Rhine at the approach of Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
was any thing done by the allied army? I know of nothing but the exploit 

of ſonding a party of huſſars into Lorraine with a manifeſto, though the 

Dutch auxiliaries had then joined our army. But had we been ſeconded 

by the whole power of Holland, inſtead of a ſmall detachment of their 
forces, the vaſt ſchemes we have formed would have been equally imprac- 
ticable, and I ſhould only have lamented that this wiſe republic had become 
inſane through our example. I could wiſh: eraſed from the annals and 

| records of our hiſtory all mention of the famous treaty of Worms. By 

that deſtructive. and ridiculous meaſure we have taken upon ourſelves a 
5 burden which it is impoſſible to ſupport ; and we have involved ourſelves 

in the guilt of ſuch an act of injuſtice towards Genoa as muſt alarm all 
Europe, and give the French a ſignal adyantage. From thence all Europe 
will ſee what regard we have to equity when we think we have power; and 
we have ſhewn how. much it is the general intereſt to prevent its increaſe, 

I hope, therefore, we ſhall now ſee the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to bs 
the farther proſecution | of theſe dangerous and ruinous projects. If 
we put a negative upon this queſtion, it may awaken Miniſters out of 
their deluſive dream; if we agree to it, they will dream on until they 
have dreamed Europe and their country, as well as themſelves, into 

; perdition o. * | | 


The ſame queſtion which had _ agitated pany e or rate 


= The 3 of the two o Miniſters Walpole and Canterit, n were ee 60 a ae 


tical writer of this period with extraordinary felicity, i in the following palſage from K 
3 nn to Cæſar and mn with his ne, 4 


« An vos eſtis ulla re.cum eo. onmantands ? Fuit in 0 ingenium, ratio, memoria, literg, 
cura, cogitatio, diligentia. Multos annos regnare meditatus, magno labore quod cogitarat, 
effecerat :* Muneribus, monumentis, congiariis, multitudinem imperitam delenierat ; ſuos 
præemiis, adverſarios clementiz ſpecie devinxerat - Quid multa ? attulerat jam liberæ civitati 
partim metu, partim patientia, conſuetudinem ſerviendi. Cum illo nag vos TOO We 
e paſſum, eæteris vero rebus nullo modo eftis nparandi. ?“. 
| Uus | "Read 
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BOOK IV. warmth in the Houſe of Peers, was, in-the-courſe-of the ſeſſion, renewed” 
8 with a ſlight variation in point of ſorm. And the Lords in Oppoſition: 
indulged themſelves in vehement, although hiſtoric impartiality-miuſt pro- 
neounee them for the moſt part captious and groundleſs, invectives againſt 
the conduct of theſe mercenaries, and the groſs partiality pretended to be- 
ſhewn them on all occaſions. They were declared to be a burden.on the 
vation, equally hateful and ignominious, and more the objects of poli- 
tical deteſtation than the enemies againſt whom they were employed; and 
the whole ſyſtem of Continental and Hanoverian polities became again 
the theme of the ſevereſt animadverſion. The Earl of Halifax, a young 
nobleman diſtinguiſhed by his political and perſonal accompliſhments, 
expreſſed, in warm and eloquent language, * his indignation that England 
ſhould be condemned to waſte the treaſure and the lives of its inhabitants . 
in quarrels which either did not at all regard its intereſts, or regarded 
them only remotely and conſequentially. He declared himſelf unable to 
diſcover for what reaſon we, who. were not principals in the war, and have 
no ſeparate intereſts to promote, ſhould bire mercenaries to carry it on, at 
an immenſe and intolerable expence. We are now contending, faid this 
nobleman, not for our rights and privileges not for our perſons, our 
liberty, or our property. We are. attempting by foree of arms to fix what 
the courſe of events is ever tending to unfix the balance of Europe. The 
balance of Eurepe has a powerful and faſcinating ſound, which has been 
frequently employed to ſubject this nation to the oppreſſive exactions of 
foreign powers. When the people complain of the load of taxes, and the 
perpetual increaſe of burdens, of whieh they were never able to perceive 
any effect, or derive any advantage, they are ſtilled with the neceſſity of 
ſupporting the balance of Europe. When they cry aloud for juſtice againk . 
their domeſtic oppreſſors when they demand that the-deceivers and flat- - 
terers of the Prince ſhould be brought to puniſhment—and-the proper in- 
tereſts of the nation alone diligently and faithfully purſued—they are cen- 
ſured and ſtigmatized as wretehes ignorant of the true principles of: policy, ; 
and who have no regard to the balance of Europe. The folly and guilt of - 
this conduct were not unknown during the laſt adminiſtration to the noble 


. Who now aſſumed the däreeten of wreign affairs, and were Ed 
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ated by him with generous warmth and all the appearance of honeſt de- BOOK Iv. 

teſtation. But we have often ſeen that opinions are variable with other "THE 
uman things. The ſyſtem of the noble Lord is now entirely changed, 

and, to uſe the es the medical pee the heart iv removed to 


8 on other ide. 


2 


1 00 ee with his ee e ee of ee and plauGbility 
of argument, entered into an elaborate defence of his miniſteriab conduct. 
He declared, * that a propoſition to withdraw all our forces from the Con- 
tinent, and, inſtead of courting danger in foreign countries, to ſleep in 
ſecurity till we are awakened by an alarm upon our own coaſts, would be 
far leſs unreaſonable than the motion actually before the Houſe ; for, 
doubtleſs, it is better to enjoy peace, bowever precarious, than to carry on 
a war with certainty of defeat, and to ruſh into the field of battle only to be Tr ., 
overborne by the number of our enemies. Is it ſeriouſly meant that we 2 ll 
are to neglect all the rules of war and all the maxims- of policy, and to fet 1 


* 


dur enemies at defiance, expecting aſſiſtance from cauſes inviſible or præ- 4 
ternatural? The Lords who ſupport the motion muſt know, that a com- ; N 


pliance with it would be virtually to yield up all for which WILHIAM and 
ManLROROVOEH fügt all which can ſecure: our own independence or 

the liberties of the Continent. The topics enlarged upon by the noble 

Lord, of numerous armies: and burdenſome expences, are ſuch as will 

always raiſe a declaimer high in the eſteem of the people, whoſe ſufferings 

he appears to compaſſionate, and whoſe cauſe he profeſſes to defend; and 

meaſures, however neceffary- and however juſt, nt be unpopular for a 

time, of: which tlie expenee is immediate and the advantage diſtant. It 

is the opinion of ſome, that, from the nature of our ſituation, we may bid 

defiance to the reſt of mankind, and, from our rocks and floating caſtles, 

look with unconcern and tranquillity upon all the commotions of the Eu- 

ropean kingdoms; but if any one monarchy; has, by any means, ariſen to 1 
ſuch a height of grandeur as to make it juſtly. fotmidable to the reſt of 
Europe, threatening the eventual ſubverſion of all the kingdoms on the 

Eontinent, ſurely Great Britain has more cogent reaſons than any other 

nation to endeavor the ſuppreſſion of. ſuch a power, becauſe of all nations 
1 ſhe- 
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nner 
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proportionate pain from political depreſſion. But this purpoſe can be 
effected only by ſupporting on the Continent ſome power capable of oppot⸗ 
ing the ambitious projects of France; and it is univerſally admitted, that 
the houſe of Auſtria alone can be deemed of weight to be placed in the 


balance againſt the houſe of Bourbon. If the houſe of Auſtria is to be 


ſupported, we mult ſubmit to the expence neceſſary ſor its ſupport. No- 


thing, therefore, can be more improper than this motion, unleſs it were 
intended that the cauſe of general liberty ſhould be inſtantly and totally 
abandoned, and that we ſhould ſubmiſſively conſign to France the fate of 
ourſelves and our poſterity. By the diſſeminations of falſehood and malig- 
nity the nation has been irritated, and diſcontent has, indeed, too generally 
prevailed : but, by the ſame arts, the ſame odium might and would have 


attended any other ſcheme ; and the preſent elamor will, in a ſhort time, 


give way to the force of reaſon and truth. Upon a former occaſion, in 
which the neutrality of Hanover was the ſubject of diſcuſſion, I obſerved 
that, if England were to be ſteered by that Electorate, it were neceflary 
that the rudder ſhould; be ſeparated from the ſhip. . This was then my 
opinion; for then, my Lords, England was ſubſervient to Hanover; but 
Hanover is now ſubſervient to England, and regulated by our meaſures; 


for wWho can doubt but a neutrality might have been eaſily obtained ſor 
that Electorate? But his Majeſiy ſcorned to exempt himſelf from hazard 


by countenancing the claims of ambition, and would not forbear to aſſiſt 


his ally only becauſe her diſtreſs was urgent, and her danger imminent: 


It is evident, upon the whole, then, my Lords, that the war has been con- 
ducted with wiſdom and ſucceſs that the troops of Hanover were not 
retained but by the counſel and authority of the Legiſlature - that they have 
been eminently uſeful in contributing to the expulſion of the armies 
of France that, though objections more worthy of notice could be 
produced, thoſe troops cannot, at this juncture, be diſmiſſed; becauſe 


5 other a cannot he. W ſo ay. as 1 0 eee of the war 
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9 of eighty-ſi * Peers aguind forty-fix : {but a very ſtrong proteſt was ſigned BOOK Iv- 


by the Minority, and the meaſure was mat ifeſtly carried in both Houſes 


by the influence of the Court, againſt the'unariimous voice of the nation, 


whieh loudly exclaimed: againſt the intereſted ambition and' political apo- 


ſtacy of the Miniſter, who had now involved himſelf and his country too 


deeply in the er of he wor og to By ee to recede either with 
honor or —_ ns, i Mr | 


a+ 


"In the owed of this ot cr and intereſting Alien, the Houſe of 
Comte appriſed of the recent machinations of the Court of St. Ger- 
mains, ſent up to the Lords : a bill,, making it high treaſon to correſpond 
with the ſons of the Pretender. On the commitment of this bill, the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwick moyed, that the committee be inſtructed to 
receive a clauſe for continuing t the penalties and forfeitures legally incurred 


by the deſcendants of traitors, to the death of the ſons of the Pretender, 


and which, by the operation of an act paſſedi in the reign of Queen Anne, 
expired with the Pretender himſelf. On which the Duke of Bedford aroſe, 
and, in a very able manner, ſtated his reaſons for refuſing his aſſent to the 
motion, His Grace“ declared his zeal. for the ſecurity of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and of the ſettlement of the Crown in the preſent family, to be in 
no degree inferior to tbat of any of their Lordſhips; and he expreſſed 


his conviction that a Prince forced upon us by the armies and fleets of 
France would be only the viceroy of the monarch to whom be owes his 


exaltation.. Nevertheleſs, ſaid this nobleman, your Lordſhips will not be 
ſurpriſed that I am. alarmed at the proſpect of a law like this. I, whoſe 
family has ſuffered ſo lately the deprivation of its rank and fortune by the 
tyranny of a court—whoſe grandfather was cut off by an unjuſt proſecu- 
tion—and whoſe father was condemned for many years to ſee himſelf di- 
yelted of the rights of his birth, which were at length reſtored to him by 
more equitable judges ;—it is ſurely. reaſonable, my Lords, that I ſhould 
oppoſe the extenſion of penalties to the deſcendants. of offenders, who 
haye ſcarce Im a the blaſt of an n . Whatever may 
. In the illuſtrious roll of martyrs 1% the cauſe of —_ no name ſtands more conſpicu- 


Jar UGftinguiſhed, or is written in fairer characters, than that of Lord RusszL, whoſe pa- 
triotiſm 
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High Treaſon 
Bill oppoſed by 
the Duke of 
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be the malice oſ our enemies, the ill ſuccek of paſt attempts is > convincing 
proof that Government can have no juſt cauſe. of fear; that recourſe; 
therefore, need not be had to new degrees of ſeverity, or the enacting 
penal laws of an extraordinary Kind, 1 that n e 


bas ſhewn impoſſible to be accom 


— 
bo Rica * EET T9 F 


Lords, the people have demande their loyalty by nende 6 
dreſſes from all parts, drawn up in terms expreſſive of the firmeſt fidelity 
and the warmeſt affection profeſſions which ſurely deſerve fur other re- 

turn than the ſeverity of a penal law, by Which one perſon is condemned 


to ſuffer for the crime of another, If it be neceſſary, my Lords, that 
ſubjects ſhould obey their governors, it is no leſs neceffary that governors 
ſhould not haraſs their ſubjects by cauſeleſs ſuſpicion ; for this will cer- 
tainly tend to weaken their affections it may incite them to violate their 
duties. The multiplicity of penal laws, the eftabliſhment of armies, the 
diſtribution of penſions, are tranfitory and uncertain ſupports of govern- 
ment, which the firſt blaſt of diſcontent may drive before it, and which 
have a tendepcy to produce that rage which they cannot furniſh the means 
of reſiſting. Ten thouſand penal laws cannot ſo much contribute to the 

eſtabliſhment of the preſent royal family as one act of confidence, con- 


deſcenſion, or bounty, by which the affections of the people may be con- 


ciliated. We are not, my Lords, to appeaſe the ſuſpicions of the throne 
by ſacrificing the ſafety or happineſs o of the people: we are, indeed, to 


ſupport our Sovereign, but not by ſuch means as to deſtroy the ends for 


which ſovereignty was eſtabliſhed the public welfare and common ſe- 
curity, How, then, can we aſſent to a meaſure which may involve thou- 


triotilm appears unſullied with any baſe alloy of 8 ee or intereſt; In * to 
thoſe ſophiſtical reaſons. by which. Burnet, afterwards, Biſhop, of Sarum, attempted to draw 
from this nobleman an inglorious acknowledgment of culpability i in meditating reſiſtance to 
tyranny, he made this excellent and memorable declaration That he could form no con- 
ception of a limited monarchy which had no right to defend its own limitations.” 80 long as 
ſenſibility and gratitude are numbered amongſt the affeQions of the human heart, ſo long ſhall 
ve honor with a ſupreme reverence thoſe who have. — 2 ** | 
an almoſt ſuperſtitious devotion, 


Kiſs wich joy che ſacred earth 1 5 
e gare a Harra raver hib. 1 
7 . ſands 


: 2 N Ln e 


X. GEORGE Hl.. 
ſands in audeſerved miſery, by puniſhing them for crimes which they did gook IV. 


not commit, and which it was not in their power to prevent and inflict- * 


ing penalties in order to enrich by forfeitures the minious of a court? But 


excluſiye of theſe conſiderations, and to advert to an objection of a dif- 
ferent nature, what evidence exiſts by which it ean be aſcertained that 


there never will come a time, in which a ſuperſtitious, ambitious, or tyran- 
_ nical prince may once more attempt the ſubverſion. of the rights and liber- | 
ties of the kingdom If then a time ſo ſatal ſhall ever arrive, and another 


revolution be neceſſary, how muſt a law like this damp the ardor of that 
patriotiſin by which all rexolutions have been accompliſhed ! Who will 
be found hardy enough to oppoſe. the Crown, when not only himſelf but 


His whole poſterity are involved in the danger and ruin of a failure? We 
are to reflect, that the King may not only be in danger from his people, 


but that the people may be in danger from their King: and as, on the 
one hand, no privilege ſhould be conferred tending to the encouragement 
of popular ſedition ; on the other, no prerogative ought to be endured 


which may incite to acts of royal oppreſſion. The dependance of the 


eee and the ſuhject ought to be on reciprocal affeclion and inutual 
aſſiſtance ; and if I am deſirous of ſecuring the throne, it is not by diſ- 
arming the people, bat by placing them as guards before it.” The clauſe 
in queſtion was alſo need and eloquently oppoſed by the Lords Tal- 
bot, Cheſterſield, and others and defended: by the Lords Carteret and 


Hardwick, and Secker, Biſhop of Oxford, though a meaſure flagrantly 


incompatible with the mild and benevolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity, The 
queſtion being put, it paſſed in the ffimative; but it was accompanied 
by a * and men en 1 0 0 


The bill when 8 to the. 8 with; this. new and; uner- 
| pected clauſe, occaſioned great diſſatisſaction and oppoſition. Mr. Fa- 
zakerley, the original mover of the bill, expreſſed, in warm and indignant 
language, his deteſtation of the olauſe added by the Lords. Forfeitures 
and confiſcations, he ſaid, he had always regarded as unjuſt, cruel, and of 
dangerous conſequence to the liberties of a free people. As to the authority 
of Grotius and Puffendorf—which had been adduced in the. courſe of an 
elaborate ſpeech in defence of the amendment by the — General, 
Vol. I. | , XX Sir 
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HISTORY OH GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir Dudley Ryder —he ſaid, they wrote in countries hers forfeitures for 
treaſon had been eſtabliſhed for ages, at a period far leſs enlightened than 
the preſent, when it would have been not only unuſual but dangerous ab- 
: ſolutely and explicitly to have condemned them, and an indirect diſapproba- 
"ton is eaſily diſcernible. At any rate, we are not blindly to reſign our 


judgments either to the learned Grotius, or the learned Puffendorf. Still 


leſs ſatisfactory was the appeal made to the divine than to human authority 


in vindication of this law. It is certain that we find no ſueh puniſhment 
jg inflited by the law of Moſes : and if David ſeized; as the learned Gentle- 
man has affirmed to the Houſe, upon the eſtate of Saul, this was certainly 


the conimiſſion, and not the penalty, of treaſon, © Hs to the caſe of Mephi- 
boſheth, he was not fo much as accuſed of treaſon, but of ingratitude; and 


the puniſhment infficted upon him was the mere ad of arbitrary power. 


"But admitting that the Kings bf the Jews acted upon the principle of this 
iniquitous law, their example can be no nüthority: ſor Samuel had before 


1 warned the Jews of the oppreſſions they were to expect ſrom kings: he 
bad told them that the King wolild take their fields, their vineyards, and 


| their olive. trees, and give the beſt of them to his fervants. The charge 


of treafon was no doubt made uſe of to furniſh a pretext for theſe enor- 


a mous i injuries; and the experience of our own Government may convince 
us what tyranny might be exerciſed under. a veil ſo fpecious. It will be 
alleged, perhaps, that this law, however inconfiſtent with humanity: and 


juſtice, is neceſſary to the preſervation of the Government; but is this the 
fact in the Eaſtern countries, where puniſhments ſtill more horrid and bar- 
barous are inflicted in caſes of this nature? Theſe unjuſt and odious penal- 
ties only ſerve to lull a Government into a fatal ſecurity, and to embolden 
arbitrary Miniſters to tyrannize over the people, till, inflamed by repeated 


acts of oppreſſion, the train is ſet fire to, and the miniſters, with their 


maſter, are blown up by the-combuſtibles which they had ſo aſſiduouſly 
prepared for the deſtruction of others. The Houle, however, agreed 


the amendment, by a majority of cighty voices; and a new proof was exhi- 
bited to the world of how little eſtimation, in the view of Princes, are all 


confiderations of moral: and political ne We wr e 
with their intereſt or ny" OE Tn eee e LS. 
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Saane of Politics in the Ki "EN _ tbe North. Naval Riuoenitics wh 
the French and Spaniards off Talon. Lord Carteret's Refignation—Mr. 
Pelham Firſt: Mini en Motion . n Careto for reftoring Annual 
Purliaments. Ear of Chefterfield's able Conduct in Holland—and in Ire- 
land. ng of Cape e Convulſion in the Miniſtry Lord 
Granville reinflated, and alnoft immnelliately refigns.  Unſucceſsful At- 
tempt'on Port L Orient. \ Supplies laviſhly voted by Parliament. Perſonal 
Sacrifices of the King. Act for aboliſhing ihe heretable Juriſdictions in 
Scotland. Death of Philip V. King of Spain. Naval Vickories of Ad 
 mirals Anſon and Hawke, New Parliament. Popularity of the Mp. 
- Peace ſigned at Aix-la- Chapelle. State of domeſtic Politics. Charafter _ 
Lord Bolingbrole. Death of the Prince of Wales: Aſcendency of . 
Lord Bute at the Court of Leicefter Houſe. Character of Lord Mansfield. :'  _. 
Character of Mr. Pitt. Character of Mr. Fox. Innovations in the Mu- 
tiny Bill. Town of Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia founded. 
. Intereſt on ibe Public Funds reduced. Ad for the Encouragement of the. 
_ Britiſh Hiſberies. Convention of "Madrid. Remarkable Acknowledgment 
f Mr. Pitt. Death of Juan J. King of Portugal. Regency Bill paſſed.” 
Bill for reforming the Calendar. Death of Frederic King of Sweden. 
 dntrigues: of rhe coined of London and. Vi enna 10 repo the Election of 
Bill for the Naturalization of the Jen g. Bill for the Mes . 
ion / the Jews repealed. Death of Mr. Pelbam. His Character. Duke. . 
of | Newcaftle- Miniſter.— His | Incapacity+ Barbarous Execution of Dr. 
Aero; D. Mues between the Eugliſo Minitry and: the Iriſh: Parlia- 


7 +757 3 8 ment. 
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3 ment. 850 4. Apis in — Unigenitus.. Oppoſite Phew 
ih ant of Great Britain an France reſpecting their _ Territorial Rights in 
| | America. Seſſion of Parliament. Forces augmented by Sea and Land. 
* Unfortunate Expedition of General Braddock. Defeat of the French by 
| Sir William Johnſott. Operations of the Engliſh Generals lunguid and 
unſucceſsful. Capture of Ofwego by the French. Capture of Fort Wil- 
3 | 5 luam- Henry by the French. Neutrality of Spain. Treaties with Heſſe- 
= | Caſſel and Ruſſia. Alliance between Great Britain and Pruſſia. Treaty 
| | | | = of Alliance between the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles. Oppoſition of 
i js Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to the Meaſures of the Court. Mr. Pitt and 
—_— Me. Legge diſmiſſed frum their Employments. Earthquake at Liſbon. 
4 Vnaglind menaced/ with an Iirvaſion: \ Taglorioufly defended by Troops 
= | from Hanover. Patriotic Addreſs. of Mr. Onflow to the Ling. Attack. 
3 „ 250 Minorea Admiral Byng diſpatched: ta its Relief... Engugemeni be- 
8 tween Byng and Galiſſoniere— Admiral Byng's Indeciſion and Miſconduct. 
Minorca eg r. Admiral 2 drrefy rde — —— 


BOOK v. AIS year, hugs the Swedes - deetninatve) an eee with 
. 1 1 Ruſſia, by a peace ſigned at Abo, by which they were totally de- 
| | State of poli- tached from their political connection with France. This event, ſo inti- 
: 83 ok mately affecting the general ſtate of politics in Europe, requires a diſtinct 
f the North. elucidation. At the death of the laſt monarch of Sweden, the celebrated 
| Charles XII. (A. D. 1718,), who bad governed with a ſway the moſt 
arbitrary and imperious, and whoſe raſh and romantic enterpriſes had re- 


1 uced his eountry to the verge of ruin, Sweden found itſelf in a. ſituation 
x 8 the moſt favorable for finally aboliſning deſpotiſm, and eſtabliſhing a free 
1 and equal government on a ſolid and permanent baſis. A diet being 
" 1 immediately convoked, the throne of Sweden was declared vACAN 
= ET. Charles having died without iſſue, and the claim of his ſiſters to the ſuc- 


| [ N ceſſion being barred, conſormably to a fundamental law ef the kingdom, 
= by their previous marriage. The States, therefore, determined to make 
\4 | an offer of the crown-to- Ulrica Eleanora, conſort of Frederic hereditary: 


Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, ſubſequently aſſociated in the Government, to the 


excluſion of the Duke of — ſon of the elder fiſter, on the expreſs. | 
| condition 


* 
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condition that this Princeſs ſhould declare her readineſs to hold the crown BOOK V. 


in virtue of a REE BLECTION 3- and ſhould take an oath to adhere to the 
new formula or model of government, now, by the authority of the nation, 
folemnly inſtituted. The Counſellors and States of the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled, having, as they expreſs themſelves, experienced the ſad conſe- 
quences of that arbitrary power which has ſo much weakened and injured 
the kingdom to the almoſt irreparable ruin of us all, have feriouſly and 
unanimouſly reſolved to aboliſh entirely a power which has proved ſo pre- 
judicial.“ It is to be remarked, that the Diet or States General of the 
kingdom of Sweden conſiſts of four diſtin chambers or houſes—the 
Nobles, the Clergy, the Burghers, the Peaſants. » Theſe, agrecably to the 
conſtitution now eſtabliſhed, were to be convoked every three years, or 
more frequently if occaſion required. And ſhould the King, or Senate in 
his abſence, negle& to aſſemble them at the expiration of this term, or 
even ſhould: they not convoke them on the very day the States had, the 
laſt time they were aſſembled, - choſen to appoint for their next meeting, 
theſe ſhould then have a right to aſſemble of themſelyes, And wlatever 
the King or Senate ſhould have done in the mcan time, was to be conſi- 
dered as void. The time ſpeciſied for the ſhorteſt legal duration of the 


Diet was three months; bat the power of diſſolution was veſted: im them 
ſelves alone. While the States were aſſembled, they were in fact poſſeſſed 


of the whole ſupreme power; the authority of the King and Senate was 
then ſuſpended - they became mere cyphers, having little or no ſhare in 
the publie tranſactions but what conſiſted ſimpl in affixing their ſeals and 
lignatures to whatever the Diet ſhould think proper to reſolve: The le- 
ciflative power the States reſerved at all times wholly to themſelves, the 
King and the Senate not even poſſeſſing a negative on thoſe reſolutions 
which directly attacked the regal and ſenatorial rights. For the pre- 


fervation of theſe, it is remarked with juſt deriſionꝰ, © they were to depenc 


on the MODERATION or A POPULAR ASSEMBLY.” The following powers 
werg like wiſe veſted in the States alone: Thoſe of declaring war or mak- 
ing peace that of altering the ſtandard of the coin whenever a vacancy 
1 in the Senate, that of preſenting to the King three perſons, one 


2 "1 '* Vide Hiſtory of tha Swediſh Revolution, A. D. 1772, by Charles. F. Sheridan, Eſq.. 
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1743, —laſtly, that of diſmiſſing any member of the Senate whoſe conduct they 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ice of to fill the vacant office 


of whom his Majeſty was bound to make che 


diſapproved. During the ſeſſion of the Diet, a ſtanding ſecret committee 
was choſen, ſelected from the three orders of Nobles, Clergy, and 


Burgers, of which one half were Nobles the order of Peaſants: being 


too mean and inſignificant to be affbeiated in this commiſſion by which 
the ordinary functions of the Senate were almoſt entirely ſuperſeded, and 
the executive powers of the Government excluſively exerciſed. With 
regard to the judicial power, the States aſſumed to themſelves a right of 
exercifing that alſo, whenever they thonght proper, by taking at pleaſure 
cauſes out of the high courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed by law, to try them be- 
fore a temporary tribunal erected by themſelves, and compoſed of their 
own members. Nothing, therefore, could be more formidable than the 
power of this aſſembly, or more ſubverſive of liberty; as, in reality, it 
united within itſelf the legiſlative, judicial, and executive powers and as 
the province and juriſdiction of the occaſional tribunal comprehended all 
caſes of treaſon, ſedition, and public libel, it was evidently, at the ſame 
time, both judge and party. Bren during the intervals of the Diets, the 
King was little more than a cypher of flate, and was diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Senators, conſiſting of fourteen in number, only by the privilege 
of a double voice in the firſt inſtance, -and of a caſting vote in caſe of an 
equality of voices. The Senate were empowered to aſſemble themſelves 
whenever they thought proper, and to tranſact the national buſineſs whe- 


ther the King were preſent or not; and to their reſolutions his Majeſty 


unn 12 2 cuil under a ere of erf, and thahy he 


was obliged to affix his ſignature. The great employments of th St 


were conferred by a majority of voices in the Senate; and to others i 
ferior importance three perſons were nominated by the Senate, one of 


whom the King was obliged to appoint. Thus the outward pomp and 
decorations of Majeſty were almoſt all that remained of a prerogative lately 
ſo formidable: but a more recent experience ſoon taught the Swedes that 


power * the Monarch was dimidithed;: bay the dhe .of n . 


diſtraction, and anarchy, which enſued, were the moſt deciſive proofs of 


| Wr ene Mori 6 


the numerous and radical deſocts of the new formula of government. BOOK v. 


When compared with the Britiſh Conſtitution, the prodigious ſuperiority Ks” | 
of the latter is manifeſt)in_almoſt every point of view in which they can be Dy” | 
placed their whole ſtructure, genius, and ſpirit forming a moſt inſtruc- 
tive and ſtriking contraſt. In England, the Crown. is veſted by the Con- 

ſſtitution with the whole addire power of government, ſubject to the au- | 
thoritative inſpection and control of Parliament; and it is alſo poſſeſſed, ; ” 
by means of its extenſive patronage, of that degree of influence over the el 


legiſlative, body which muſt not only preclude the idea of foreign in- 
trigue and interference, but of that ſpecies of oppoſition which ariſes from 
the natural and inceſſant deſire of aggrandizement, the intereſts of the 
individual members being oppoſed to the aggregate intereſt of the body 
—the negative of the King and the power of diſſolution coming likewiſe 
in aid of that prerogative which is at once ſo. open to the attack, and ſo 
unequal to the encounter. On the other hand, the conſtitutional 
powers of Parliament, and its component principles, are ſuch as emi- 
nently to qualify it for its province of legiſlation and. control. The 
Houſe of Commons is inveſted, with the ſole diſpoſal; of the national re- 
venue, which, of itſelf, grves' it a decided preponderance over the other, 
and, with reſpect to rank, the higher branch of the legiſlature. The Com- 
mons of England are not, like the Commons of Sweden, divided into 
diſtinct chambers, by which, their collective ſorce is ſeuſihly enfeebled. 
'The Engliſh Houſe, of Commons. likewiſe contains a much greater combi- 
nation intereſts than, in conſequence of the abſurd reſtraints on the 
freedgin of election, can take place in Sweden; where the Burghers and 
Peaſants muſt be actually of the ſeveral. claſſes of the community which 
they repreſent. Alſo, in Sweden all the privileges of the nobility; that 
of ſitting in the Diet excepted, extending to all the deſcendants of 
Nobles, a vaſt proportion of the landed property of the kingdom, and 
almoſt all the military and civil offices, are confined. to that privileged 
dla the ariſtocratic branch. of the n ſupported by this immenſe - 
cha of connections and dependencies, riſing far above all competition: 
whereas. in England the deſcendants of the nobility, the heirs of the title 


n ly excepted, are immaorivichy, blended: with, the general maſs of the 
3 | com- 
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BOOK V. community, and their political intereſts ſtand conſequently in unavoidable 


and direct oppoſition to thoſe of their neareſt relatives, as compoſing a 
diſtin and privileged order. Thus the Nobles of England are placed in 
that preciſe rank which properly belongs to the moſt illuftrious order of 
citizens in a free and well-governed community. Invefied with the 
higheſt dignity, though net the higheſt power, of the State, they compoſe 
an hereditary Senate, peculiarly qualified, from that diſſimilarity of views 
and intereſts by which, as a diſtin branch of the legiſlature, they muſt 
be neceſſarily actuated, for the province of reviſion, and-refiſtance to am- 
bitious or inſidious innovation—ſtanding as a perpetual barrier againſt all 
attempts to encroach upon the conſtitutional prerogative of the Crown, 
upon which they depend as the firmeſt baſis of their own authority. For 
the weight of the democracy in the Engliſh conſtitution is ſuch, as to pre- 
_ clude the ariſtocraey from the fainteſt hope of ſucceſs in any conteſt for 
pre-eminence which might ſucceed the eventual reduction or annihilation 
of the regal power. It cannot certainly be pretended, that the progreſ- 
five improvement of former ages, or even the important and beneficial 
changes which took place at the Revolution, were the reſult of any com- 
prehenſive abſtract ſpeculation ; they were ſuch as the emergency of the 
occaſion rendered obvious and neceflary : and we ſpeak of the. wiſdom of 
the conſtitution, not with a reference to the ſpeculative ſagacity of indi- 


viduals, but to the practical advantages and firm contexture of a form of 
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government finiſhed, undoubtedly, more through happineſs than pains. 
It is true, indeed, that, through the groſs inequality of the preſayit ſyſtem 
of repreſentation, deftined doubtleſs, if liberty ſurvive, to un a radi- 
cal reform, a degree of influence is exerted by the executive power over. 
the legiſlative, inconſiſtent with the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, and pro- 
ductive of the moſt injurious effects. Under ſuch a government as that 
_ eſtabliſhed in Sweden, it can excite no aſtoniſhment that the intrigues of 
foreign eourts ſhould very powerfully and ſenſibly operate. In fact, from 
the zera of that eſtabliſhment, all the apparently weak and capricious br 2 
actions of this kin gdom were guided ſolely by the predominance of the 
different political factions, the violent and malignant conflicts of which 
were excited and perpetuated by the moſt ſhameleſs corruption, univer- 


5 
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Ally practiſed, and almoſt openly avowed. The whole power of the State BOOK v. 
virtually reſting in the hands of the Nobles, no advance was made, o- 


deſign entertained, to extend to the nation at large the bleſſings of civil 
liberty. And the people, feeling themſelves in no degree relieved from 


the oppreſſion of the ancient Government, notwithſtanding the ſyſtem of 


political liberty recently eftabliſhed—of the excellence of which they 
heard indeed much, but comprehended little—were loud in their com- 
plaints of the miſconduct and tyranny of their rulers. The fixed policy 
of the leading men originally concerned in framing the new form of go- 
vernment *, who were perſons of virtue and probity, and, in all probabi- 
lity, far from being ſenſible of its imperfections, was, to renounce all am- 
bition of foreign conqueſts, and affiduouſly to cultivate the friendſhip of 
Ruſſia, the ſuperiority of whoſe power they had fo fatally experienced. 

And the influence of Ruſſia continued, with little interryption, to predo- 
minate in their councils: till the meeting of the Diet in 1738, when, 


through the profuſion of French gold previouſly diſtributed amongſt its 
members, a great majority appeared determined to abandon the alliance 


of Ruſſia, and to enter into a ſtrict connection with the Court of Ver- 
ſailles; which flattered them with the chimerical hope of recovering, by a 
rupture with the Court of St. Peterſburg, their long-loſt provinces. And, 

at the inſtance of the French Miniſter, war was actually declared by Swe- 


den againſt Ruffia, without any juſt reaſons, or even plauſible pretences; 


the real motive on the part of France being, as the Queen of Hungary ob- 


ſerved in her manifeſto, to prevent the Czarina from interpoſing in the 


affairs of the Empire. This unjuſt and impolitio war was undertaken by 


Sweden at a time when the armies of Ruſſia were returning triumphant 
from the Turkiſh campaigns; and the ſucceſs was ſuch as might be rea- 
ſonably expected. The Swediſh army in Finland was deſtroyed, and the 
whole of that country loſt. ' The Generals Lewenhaupt and Buddenbrock 


| were ſacrificed to the fury of a faction. The Government of Sweden, 


armed at the rapid progreſs of the Ruſſians, were compelled to ſolicit a 
peace, which was granted upon very moderate terms, Ruſſia reſtoring the 
whole of her conqueſts, a ſinall diſtrict to the eaſtward of the Kymen only 
„Count Horne is faid to have been the perſon principally concemet in the eſtabliſhment 


tir, Conftitution—a nobleman of unqueſtionable abilities aud integrity. 
Vol. IJ. 5 T4 excepted. 


1743. 
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BROOK v. excepted. And, in ratwre; the Swedes renewed their alliance with Ruſſia, 
—— and agreed to appoint Adolphus Frederic, Biſhop of Lubee, a Prince of 


1773. 


the houſe of Holſtein, nearly related to the Empreſs Elizabeth, ſuceeſſor 


to the preſent King; the young Duke of Holſtein, grandſon of the elder 
ſiſter of Ulrica, being deſtined to the ſucceſſion of Ruſſia, as nephew to 


the Empreſs, on his previous and formal renunciation of all claim to the 


crown of Sweden. In allufion to this tranſaction, as likewiſe to the late 
diſpoſition of the crown of Poland, the Imperial Ambaſſador at Peterſburg 


obſerved to the Empreſs, : that he withed bis Court had found it as eaſy 
to keep * of We as it was to  Roſlis ee them nn * 
To 
Though nas had thus pie the — of — own they; Joſt one 
uſeful ally, ſhe made vigorous efforts to indemnity herſelf by the acqui- 
ſition of another—the contiguous kingdom of Denmark. From the me- 
morable æra in which the Danes made a voluntary ſurrender of their 


ancient liberties to the Monarch, the Kings of Denmark had been poſ- 


ſefled of authority not inferior to that of any ſovereigns in Chriſtendom; 


and the want of ability, rather than of inclination, had ſince prevented 
them from. making a more conſpicuous figure in the general hiſtory of 


Europe; as they never appeared. reluctant; or ſcrupulous in embracing 
any favorable opportunity of aggrandizement.  Chriſtiern V. who acceded 


to the throne A. D. 1670, waged unſucceſsful war with the Swedes, in 
the vain hope of recovering the beautiful provinces of Halland, Schonen, 


and Bleking, loſt by his father Frederic III. and ceded to Sweden by the 
treaty of Roſchild, 1658. Chriſtiern dying in 1699 was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Frederic IV. who. joining the contederacy againſt Charles XII. was 
beſieged by that monarch in his capital, and compelled to ſubmit to the 

terms dictated by Sweden, under the mediation of England and Holland, 
at the treaty of Travendahl. After the decline of that monareh's fortunes, 


Frederic renewed the war, and ſeized upon the duchies of Bremen, 
Verden, and Sleſwie, the latter of which was guarantied to Denmark by 
King George I. in return for the ceſſion of the two former to Hanover. 
Ibis monarch dying A. D. 1730 was ſucceeded by Chriſtiern VI, a ſaga- 


cious and pacific prince, who aſpired, nevertheleſs, when the ſucceſſion 


to the throne of Sweden was vacant, to revive the ancient and celebrated. 
& T6 EL, | union 


FN 
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union of Calmar; and to combine, by an indiſſoluble federation, the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms into one empire, under one head, in the perſon 
of his ſon. Flattered with the aid and aſſiſtance of France in the accom- 
pliſhment of this great object of his ambition, he relinquiſhed, at this 
period, the alliance, and refuſed the ſubſidies, of Great Britain, in order 
to connect himſelf with that rival power. But notwithſtanding that the 
idea of this union was very popular i in Sweden, and was ſupported by a very 
ſtrong party in the Diet, the oppoſing politics of Ruſſia proved finally 
ſucceſsful; and the King of Denmark had the good ſenſe to deſiſt from 
the farther proſecution of a project which it was become too hazardous to 
attempt to enforce, although great military preparations had been made 
for that purpoſe. But'the Czarina declared, that, if the Swedes were 
attacked, ſhe would aſſiſt them with the whole force of her empire. The 
good underſtanding between Denmark and Great Britain was, imme- 


diately on the relinquiſhment of this viſionary ſcheme, reſtored and ce- 


mented by the marriage of Frederic, Prince Royal of Denmark, with 
' Lovifa, youngeſt daughter of his Britannie "Majeſty, which took place 
towards the concluſion of the preſent year. The King of Denmark ſur- 
vived this alliance, which was productive of general fatisfaction to the in- 
habitants of both kingdoms, little more than two years. The Princeſs 
Mary, third daughter to the King of England, had, at a period ſomewhat 
anterior to the events now related, been married to Frederic, Prince of 
Heſſe Caflel, nephew to the unte of ver ati wha dn de heir to the 


A ate. 


At this time Admiral Matthews commanded with niet reputation the 
Britiſh naval force in the Mediterranean. The Corſicans having revolted 
from the dominion of Genoa, and elected a German adventurer as their 


Sovereign, by the name of King Theodore, were ſupported and encou- 


raged by this commander, in revenge for the partiality ſhewn by the | 
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Genoeſe to the French and Spaniſh arms in Italy; though theſe brave 


iflanders were, in the ſequel, forgotten and abandoned to their fate. 
Stores having been landed at Civita Vecchia for the uſe of the Spaniſh 
| hoon under We — de Gages, the Britiſh Admiral declared it to be a 
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BOOK V. violation of the neutrality profeſſed by his Holineſs the Pop, and threat- 
1744. ened a bombardment of that city ; but deſiſted in oonſequence of the inter- 
1 poſition of his Sardinian Majeſty. The commerce of France and Spain 
French and WAS. interrupted, many prizes made, their coaſts kept in continual alarm, 
Spaniards of. and the combined ſquadrons of the two powers were blocked up for 
ſeveral ſucceflive months in the harbor of Toulon. On the ninth of 
February 1744, they were at laſt perceived ſtanding out of the road, to 
the number of four-and-thirty ſail of the line. The Britiſh Admiral im- 
mediately weighed, and an engagement enſued, which, notwithſtanding 
the great ſuperiority of the Britiſh fleet, proved extremely indecifive ; and 
which was afterwards the ſubject of much and vehement debate and diſ- 
cuſſion. It is admitted that Matthews behaved with heroic gallantry ; 
but he was very ill ſeconded by ſome of his officers, particularly by Ad- 
miral Leſtock, who, with his whole diviſion, remained at a great diſtance 
-—aſtern, It is not pretended that this officer was really deficient in cou- 
rage; but he had long been upon very ill terms with his Commander, 
whom he affected to deſpiſe, and whoſe ſignals on the day of battle he 
_ affirmed to be unintelligible and inconſiſtentſheltering himſelf behind 
thoſe rigid rules of diſcipline, againſt which, in the criſis of danger, it is 
often the higheſt merit gloriouſly to offend. Admiral Matthews, on his 
arrival at Minorca, ſuſpended Leſtock for diſobedience, and ſent him as a 
priſoner to England, where he in return accuſed, and recriminated upon. 
his ſuperior. Theſe proceedings became the ſubject of parliamentary 
inveſtigation ; and a court-martial was appointed to try the delinquents. 
It appears that, the object of De Court, the French Commander, whoſe 
ſhips greatly outſailed thoſe of the Britiſh ſquadron, being to avoid an 
engagement, the Engliſh Commander was compelled to commence the 
attack before the line was completely formed : and he directed his prin- 
cipal effort againſt the Spaniſh diviſion, which failing in the rear of the 
French, and at ſome diſtance, he endeavored to cut off—being himſelf, 
in the Namur, cloſely engaged with the Spaniſh Admiral Don Navarro, in 
the Royal Philip, an immenſe ſhip of one hundred and fourteen guns. 
Admiral Leſtock was, at this time, five miles aſtern, ſuttering, by an ob- 


ſtinate Alperence to the ſignal ſor the line of battle, then flying at the ſame 
| * time 
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time with the | gnal bor a cloſe engagement, the rearmoſt ups of the 
Spaniſh. ſquadron to paſs him: on which Admiral Matthews, though 
bravely ſeconded by Captain Cornewall, in the Marlborough, who glo- 
riouſly fell in the action, and other ſhips of his own diviſion, was obliged 
to relinquiſh his prey at a moment when he flattered himſelf that ſhe could 
not have eſcaped him, being, as he affirms in his public letter, © within 
muſket ſhot of the Royal Philip, then lying a mere wreck, when, the 
ſternmoſt ſhips of the enemy came up and tore him to pieces.” In the 
reſult, Admiral Leſtock, to the general ſurpriſe and indignation, was ho- 
norably acquitted, and Admiral Matthews declared incapable of ſerving 
for the future in his Majeſty's navy. The King himſelf, who was per- 
ſonally brave, and a lover of the brave, is ſaid to have expreſſed, in warin 
terms, his diſapprobation of this deciſion. And, when an elaborate tech- 
nical vindication of the ſentence of the court-martial was offered, he in- 
dignantly replied, .* that he knew but little of naval phraſeology; but 
this, ſaid his Meyjefty, I know, that a did n and that Leſtock 


did not.“ 


In July, Sir John Balchen, an officer of great merit, ſailed ſrom Spit- 
head with a ſtrong ſquadron, in queſt of a French fleet expected to depart 
about this time from the harbor of Breſt. In the Bay of Biſcay he en- 
countered a violent ſtorm, by which the fleet was entirely ſcattered, and 


the Admiral's own ſhip, the Victory, a new and beautiful firſt-rate, with 


eleven hundred men on board, foundered at ſea, near the rocks of Alder- 
ney ; and the whole crew, with all the officers and their commander, moſt 


ee Periſned. 


Fg wi revolution about this 3 (November 1744) took W in 


the Britiſh Cabinet. Lord Carteret, now become Earl of Granville, had 
inſinuated himſelf fo far into the good graces of his Sovereign as to ex- 
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cite, in a very high degree, the apprehenſion and diſlike of the Duke of 


| Newcaſtle and his brother, Mr. Pelham, who ſecretly intrigued with the 
popular leaders i in een to effect the downfall of this ambitious and 
haughty 
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. Miniſter, whoſe power they envied, and whoſe talents they feared, 
The Earl, comprehending the nature and extent of the combination 


LordCarterer's againſt him, and ſenſible of his own unpopularity, heightened by the ill 


relgnation, 


Mr. Pelham 


Fit Miniſter, 


ſucceſs of the war, avoided the conflict by a voluntary reſignation of his 
employments, in which be was followed by Mr. Sandys, created Lord 
Sandys, and various others. Mr. Pelham, who on the death of Lord 


Wilmington had ſucceeded to the direction of the Board of Treaſury, 


was now nominated Chancellor of the Exchequer, and may be con- 


- fidered from this period as Firſt Miniſter, The Earl of Cheſterfield was 
appointed to the government of Ireland, the Duke of Bedford placed at 


the head of the Admiralty, the- Lords Gower and Cobham reinſtated in 


their former poſts, and, aſter an interval of delay and reluctance on the 


1745 


part of the Court, Mr. Pitt conſtituted Paymaſter of the Forces, and ſworn: 


a Member of the Privy Council, Several of the Tories were admitted to 
offices in conſequence of this coalition of parties; and Sir John Hynde 
Cotton and Sir John Phelips, thoſe moroſe and turbulent patriots, were 


for a time of ſhort duration indeed, “ a little month”—transformed into 


courtiers and placemen. The Parliament met in December (1744), and it 
ſoon appeared that the reſult of the late changes was by no means unfa- 

vorable to the views of the Court; for the fame ſyſtem was purſued with 
leſs difficulty and interruption : and the patriots flill in oppoſition, wearied 
with long and uſeleſs exertion, ſeemed at length to acquieſce in meaſures 
which the nation at large, now rouſed into paſſionate reſentment againſt 
France, and admiration of the courage and fortitude of the Queen of 
Hungary, began to regard with partiality and approbation. And the 


unremitted efforts of thirty years, efforts which had produced ſuch fignal 
_ diſplays of knowledge, virtue, and eloquence, ingloriouſly terminated in 


the ancient maxim“ Si populus vult deeipi, decipiatur.” As the laſt 
ſtruggle of expiring patriotiſm, however, the Houſe was moved, January 
1745, that an act made in the fourth year of Edward III. entitled“ A 
Parliament fhall be holden once every year,“ and alſo that an act made 
in the thirty-ſixth year of the reign of King Edward III. entitled A 


Parliament thall be holden ney every year,” fhall be read; and the acts 
von 


\ 


* 


being read accordingly, Mr. Carew“ aroſe, and declared his determination 
to bring to a DECISIVE TEST the ſincerity of thoſe profeſſions which the 
Miniſters of the Crown recently appointed to their. offices had, for ſo 
many ſucceſſive years, accuſtomed themſelves to repeat within the walls 
of that Houſe ; and, from the fate of the queſtion he was about to pro- 
poſe, a judgment might be formed whether the preſent Miniſters them- 
ſelves merited thoſe ſevere appellations which they bad fo laviſhly beſtowed 
upon their predeceſſors. It was not enough, he ſaid, for the ſatisfaction 
of the impartial and intelligent public, that the new Miniſters ſhould give 


a ſimple aſſent to the motion he had in contemplation ; for, if they had 
coaleſced with perſons whoſe influence was, upon trial, found ſufficiently 
powerful to defeat all efforts of political reform, it was incumbent upon 


them immediately to relinquiſh thoſe offices which they had fo precipi- 
tately accepted without any ſtipulations in favor of the public ; and un- 
reſervedly to declare againft thoſe: with whom they had ſo raſhly united. 
Amongſt the topics moſt frequently inſiſted upon by the preſent Mimiters, 
when in nn to the Court, was the nn of counteracting the 


* This member, in a en ſeſſion, of the aces dee moved an 5 to 
the King, that he would be pleaſed to order a monument to be erected in Weſtminſter 
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) 


Abbey to the memory of the gallant Captain Cornewall, who loſt his life in the engagement 


off Toulon; which being unanimouſly carried, Velters Cornewall, brother to the deceaſed, 
roſe © to expreſs the pride and ſatisfaction he felt on this occaſion ; more particularly as the 
motion originated with one of the moſt able, upright, and diſintereſted patriots who had ever 
fat in that Houſe.” We may, therefore, fairly preſume, that the ſpeech of Mr. Carew does 
not contain words of empty ſound, intended for the mere purpoſe of embarraſſing the Admi- 


niſtration, but that it extubits the real ſentiments of his underſtanding, and the genuine feel- 


| ings of his heart. And it may be remarked, that the value and utility of exertions of this 
nature are not to be eſtimated by the advantage they immediately produce. Mr. Carew and 
Mr. Sydenham yet fpeak in hiſtory ; nor will it ultimately be found that ſuch men ſpeak in 
vain. | In our own times, the orations of Mr. Fox in ſupport of his ſeveral motions for the 
repeal of the teſt and penal ſtatutes, were negatived by great majorities ; but are theſe ge- 
nerous efforts in the cauſe of truth and liberty therefore loſt ? No—doubtleſs they will pro- 
duce their effect at the deſtined period on minds more ſuſceptible of improvement, and leſs 
under the dominion of prejudice—— . | 


66 When 33 Herdes Kings, in duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were his foes.” 
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BOOK v. baleful effects of eainiferinl © corruption, which they then ſeemed to think, 
—— and he hoped they ſtill thought, could by no means ſo effectually be done 


1745. 


were to be holden once every year. 


Calendar to inform them of whom they were the repreſentatives. 
the peculiar and proper province of the Houſe of Commons, he ſaid, to 


as by a reſtoration of the ancient conſtitution of Parliament, agreeably to 


which, the Houſe would perceive, by the acts now read, that Parliaments 
And as long prorogations and ad- 
journments were not then introduced or thought of, the meaning of this 


famous law muſt be, that a Parliament ſhould be every year choſen as | 


well as held. And this is a conſtitution not only ſanctioned by ancient 
practice, but by the unalterable dictates of reaſon. In order that the repre- 
ſentatives of a great nation may be perfectly acquainted with the ſtate of 
its wiſhes, wants, and grievances, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be an 


intimate and habitual communication between them and their conſtituents. 
But, when Gentlemen are choſen for a term of years, they too frequently, 


on their election, appear at once to relinquiſh the character and feelings 


of delegates; they fix their abode in the metropolis, and viſit their con- 


ſtituents only when it becomes neceſſary to ſolicit their votes at the eve of 
a new election. Nay, ſuch was the degraded and corrupt ftate into which 
the national repreſentation had fallen ſince the eſtabliſhment of Septennial 
Parliaments, that there were Gentlemen in that Houſe who never ſaw the 
borough which ſent them thither ; who, perhaps, would be at a loſs even 
to recollect its name; and who were obliged to have recourſe to the Court 
It was 


convey to the Sovereign the ſentiments of the nation, both with reſpect to 
the meaſures he adopts, and the Minifters he employs, But could this 
duty be juſtly or faithfully executed, when there is no proper intercourſe 


_ eſtabliſhed between thoſe who repreſent and thoſe who are repreſented ? 


The intereſts of the Prince and' of the People cannot really and truly 


differ; he can only be great in their greatneſs, and proſperous in their 


proſperity. But the general intereſt of the People, and the perſonal intereſt 
of the Miniſters, may very eſſentially differ; they may have no other ends 
in view than to impoveriſh and enſlave the people, in order to enrich and 
aggrandiſe themſelves : and, during a long term of delegation, how eaſy 


will it ever be for artful apd deſigning men to miſrepreſent the ſentiments 
0 | of 


AR. GEORGE 1 


of the FI to the Sovereign, and to pervert, by ſiniſter and corrupt 
practices, the integrity of thoſe perſons whoſe duty it is, and who are ex- 
preſsly appointed, to guard the liberties and protect the rights of the 


community? Properly ſpeaking, Mr. Carew ſaid, the Houſe of Commons 


vuere no more than the attorneys of the People: and is it reaſonable that 
any man ſhould be entruſted with a power of attorney irrevocable ſor a 
long term of years? Shall a whole people do that which would be the 
height of fooliſhneſs in every individual? Who can depend upon the 
continuance of any man's integrity? But the Septennial Bill was paſſed 
for the purpoſe of compelling the People to give an irrevocable power of 


attorney for that term. The practice of long Parliaments was firſt intro- 


duced in the reign of Richard II. when the intereſts of the country were 
facrificed by wicked | Miniſters, to gratify the violent paſſions. of the 


Monarch. But what was the reſult? The diſcontents and murmurs of 5 


the People, ſo carefully concealed from the knowledge of the King, at 
laſt produced an uniyerſal convulſion, which terminated in his ruin, and 
in the advancement of the Duke of Lancaſter to the throne, without any 
Other title than that of having reſcued the People from ſlavery. - This was 
the fate of the Prince who firſt introduced long Parliaments ; but ſo long 
as a corrupt majority may be more eaſily, obtained in a long than a ſhort 
Parliament, ſo long will it be the intereſt of Miniſters to oppoſe any 
limitation of the duration of. Parliaments, though the intereſts both of the 
Monarch and the People ever ſo manifeſtly require it. If ſeptennial Par- 
laments be continued i in this country, the Miniſter's letters of recom- 
mendation may, in time, be as implicitly obeyed i in our counties, cities, 
and boroughs, as the King's conge d'4lire is now in the chapters of our 
epiſcopal cathedrals. But will any one aflert, that we ſhould then have 
the ſlighteſt pretence to the character of a free nation ? No—we ſhould 
be ſlaves ; God knows. to whom—not, it may be hoped, to a Miniſter 


from Haxoves ; ; though it is hard to ſay what a corrupt Parliament may 


not attempt, or to what a corrupt Nation may not ſubmit. \To FR, 


7 a 


2 eataſtrophe,” I ſhall conclude with moving for leave to Ia in a bill to : 


Vox. J. 2 2 | a enforce 
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enforce the calling of a new Fatliament aeg yo me the wn of 
_ Ke Parliament.” Sd; | 


147 £4 5 


This motion was very ably # Sonded by Mr. omaha; i lil tere 


We ſpeech, of which the eotitcfe' cpitorne- only mit fuffioe. This gentle- 


man began by obſerving, © that he muſt take it for granted that every 
member of that Houſe muſt be confeious of the neceſſity of adopting 
meafures of ſome kind for preventing, or, at leaſt, diminiſhing the extent 
and effect of miniſterial corruption. And, of all the młaſtires that could 


be deviſed, none would be fornd fb effectual as the reſtoration of annual 


Parliaments. To the fatal introduction of long Pafliaments, and their 
eoncomitant evils, he aſcribed, in a great meaſure, that remarkable change 


> the manners and morals of the people at large, which hid of late years 


taken place in this country. Formerly, the higher claſſes among us were- 
diſingufſhed f6r-generoſity and hoſpitality, and thoſe of inferior rank for 
honeſty, frugality, and induſtry. But theſe virtues are in danger of being 
utterly extinguiſhed by the prevalence of political corruption. No ſooner 


did Miniſters begin to ſolicit the votes, inſtead of convincing the under- 


ſtandings, of the Members of Parliament no ſooner were rewards laviſhed* | 


on thoſe who complied with thoſe folititations, than the public order was 
diſturbed by violent competitions at elections. voters began to claim a 
merit with thoſe to whom they gave their vote : the regular channel 


through which honors and preferments flowed” was perverted, and the 
intereſt of the country was ſacrificed for the ſake of promoting thoſe who- 
had the chief intereſts in elections. Even in our army and navy, of late 
years, this has appeared to be the beſt qualification for entitling a. man to 
preferment. We muſt, therefore, demoliſh from the foundation this. 
fabric of corruption ; we muſt render it impoſſible for a Miniſter to expect 


to gain a majority in Parliament, or at elections, either by bribery, or by a 


partial diſtribution of places and preferments. I ſay, we muſt do this, if 
we intend to reſtore that ſpirit by which our anceſtors preſerved their 
liberties, and gained fo much glory to their country. And, for this pur- 


poſe, nothing can be ſo effectual as the reſtoration of annual Parliaments. 


Then 


_— 


* 


X GEOROE U. „ 
Tben may we * to ſee that ſimplicity, generoſity, and hoſpitality of BOOK. V. 


* 


manners revived, which is now no more. For I hope it will not be called © 140. 
generoſity to give a voter, by expreſs, bargain; five or ten guineas for his 
vote; or hoſpitality, to make a county or a borqugh drunk once in ſeven 
years, by way of preparation for an enſuing election. When a Gentleman 
perceives that the favor of his countrymen muſt be purchaſed, not won, 

he contracts his domeſtic to provide for his election expences; and, if he 
ſucceeds, he retires with his family to London, certain of his ſeat for ſeven 
years, and reſolving ſo to regulate his conduct in Parliament as may ſe- 
cure his future indemnification. This change of a country life into a town 

life has been attended with unſpeakable inconveniencies. A man of for- 

tune who reſides in London may, in operas, routs, aſſemblies, French 
wines, and Italian muſicians, expend as much yearly as may ſuffice to 
maintain his rank in the moſt hoſpitable ſtyle of ancient liberality at his 

ſeat in the country. But will it be pretended. that the money fo expended 

is of equal advantage to the community that the ſame charity is ex- 
tended ta the indigent, the ſame employment to the induſtrious? Annual 
Parliaments would undoubtedly produce a mighty alteration of national 
manners in this reſpect. They would make conſtant, reſidence and a 
conſtant inter-communication, of kind offices neceſſary ; they would pre- 
ſerve the honeſty of our people, by removing the means of temptation z 
for no candidate would then be at the expence of corrupting, eſpecially as 
be could not expect to be repaid by being himſelf corrupted by the 
Miniſter after he is choſen. Annual Parliaments will demoliſh. the market 
of corruption. Miniſters will not corrupt when corruption can be of no 
ayail; and, though conteſts may occaſionally, take place, the magnitude 
of the object will not be ſuch as to occalion either venality or violence. I, 
therefore, we cheriſh/a laudable ambition o reſtore the practice of thoſe 
virtues for which our anceſtors. were ſo confgicuous, andiby which they 
handed down to us,xiches, renown, add liberty, we muſt reſtore the conſtir 
tution of having Parliaments not only annually held, but annually choſen. 
It was a regulation reftored and eſtablifhed by one of the greateſt and wiſeſt 


| princes. that ever ſway, 4 the ſeeptre of this king dom. The bill paſſed it 
the fourth year of the 7 reign of this monaroh. Edna III) Was indeed 
15 2 2 2 evaded 
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$8 | BOOK v. evadel by the mgenuity of the lawyers. The words of the act were theſe 
1 | > A Parliament ſhall be bolden once a-year and oftener if need be.” 
| The lawyers maintained that the words * if need be* related to the firſt 
= 1 | part of the law as well as the ſecond ; i. e. that a Parliament ſhall be held 
f | T | onxee a-year if need be, or oſtener if need be; a conſtration which ren- 
2 | dered the act itſelf wholly nugatory. In the thirty-ſtxth year of the rejgn of 
= 5 the ſame monarch, therefore, a new law was paſſed, by which it was 
9 enacted, without why reſerve or limitation, that a Parliament ſhall be 
holden every year.“ This ſet the invention of the lawyers again at work, 
in order to find a new evaſion; and, in the-next reign, the practice of pro- 
rogation was introduced. Every feſſion of Parliament was declared to be 
a Parliament, and the Hiberties of the nation were ſacrificed by a Parlia- 
ment corruptly chofen and illegally continued. Should this now be at- 
tempted, it would be found very difficult, if not impoſſible, to reſcue them 
by force of arms, as was done in the reign of Richard HI.; for the Crown 
'\'F DS has now a regular diſciplined army to firpport its encroachments, and tbe 
1 =» People have neither arms nor diſcipline to oppoſe to fach a King and ſach 
| 5 a Parliament. This conſideration alone would make me fanguine in the 
fupport of the meaſure now propoſed; and for this reaſon, among many 
others, J conclude with ſcconding the motion.” The ſpeeches of theſe 
able and virtnous ſenators have been thus distinctly recited, becauſe they 
diſcover juſt and noble fentiments of government, and difeloſe a glorious 
proſpect of political reformation, which it is left to a happier and more en- 
lightened age to realize *#. The motion was feebly oppofed in a diffuſive 
and labored fpeech by Sir William Longe, Secretary at War, by argu- 
ments which, if they proved any thing, would prove that Parliaments 
ought to be perpetual. But the principal Miniſters of the Crown obſerved 
= a profound filence, not being able to endure the teft of this experimentum 
if | | erutis, It is however extremely remarkable, that, on 'the diviſion, the 
ws was ae by a. as ak nd; me ny in a houſe 


In at 8 of "MY a man 1 he heed 3 8 1 
3 too much under the dominion of violent and malignant paſſions, is ſomewhere to 
be found this remarkable acknowledgement: 1 1 adore the wiſdom of that Gothic conſtitu- 
e made Parliaments annual. . . 
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of two hundred and ſixty-three members. No attempt at parliamentary 
reform, in any ſhape, after this, was made for thirteen years, when a mo- 
tion for ſhortening the duration of Parliaments was negatived almoſt with- 
out the formality of a debate. Very recently, indeed, the queſtion has 
been revived with great luſtre and advantage under the auſpices of men 
of the higheſt talents, and bids fair to excite the ſerious and continued at- 


tention of the public, eſpecially as it is at laſt combined, as it ever ought 


to have been, with the kindred queſtion of an equalization of the repreſen- 
tation“. So long as this grand reform of Parliament itſelf remains unac- 
A no nn. reform 1 in other reſpects is to be e 

Previous to the depottzre of the Earl of Cheſterfield for the 868 
ment of Ireland, he was inveſted with the character of Ambaſſador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the States General, in order to prevail 
upon their High Mightineſſes to take a more active and deciſive part in 
that war which it could not fail to be remarked that his Lordſhip had re- 
peatedly inveighed againſt in Parliament as romantic, abſurd, and con- 
trary to the intereſts of both countries. Nevertheleſs, as the nation had 


determined upon war, his Lordſhip might deem it no violation of moral 


or political obligation to exert his utmoſt efforts, as a public man, to ren- 
der it ſucceſsful : and it is certain that he never ceaſed to uſe his influ- 
ence in the cabinet to accompliſh the reſtoration of peace; and in conſe- 
quence of his diſappointment and diſſatisfaction in not being able to at- 


tain that favorite object of his wiſhes, he reſigned the ſeals of Secretary 


of State, which were conſigned to him after his return from Ireland. 


Earl of Cbeſ- 
terheld's able 
conduct in 
Holland and 
Ireland. 


« Every thing,” ſays the Earl, ſpeaking confidentially of the ſtate of affairs 


at this period, © which does not tend to a peace is abſurd, and will in the 


end prove fatal.” And it is but impartial juſtice to declare that no man 


* It will eafily be ſuppoſed, that an alluſion is here intended to the aſſociation lately As- 


tuted in the metropolis; for obtaining a reform in Parliament; which, excluſive of the avowed 


approbation of the great rival-ſtateſmen, Mr. PiTT and Mr. Fox, reſpecting its object, boaſts | 


the diſtinguiſhed names of Ga EY, Francis, LAuBTox, WairBrEaD, Exsxixk, SMITH, 


and many others, which would reflect honor on * cauſe; and this is certainly a cauſe which 


vould reflect honor upon * names. | 
- — — entertaineck 
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entertained more juſt or comprehenſive ideas reſpecting the national in- 
tereſt and happineſs than this nobleman, and that few, if any, of his co- 
temporaries can be named, who purſued thera more reſolutely and ſtea- 
dily. Inceſſantly urged and incited by the whole power and influence 


ol the Orange faction, the States at length acceded to the ſubſtance of the 


Ambaſſador's propoſals, and engaged to maintain an army of fifty thouſand 


men in the field, excluſive of garriſons. But, torn by inteſtine diviſion 
and animoſity, the terms; of the treaty were, after the concluſion of it, 


little attended to; and, though the proportion of expence to-be borne by 


Holland was mitigated from two-fifths to one-third, the danger to which 
the Republic was expoſed was neither Ke urgent, nor obvious, to 
excite a ſpirit of national ardor or a 


In the ſpeech made hs the Ambaſſador in the aſſembly of the States, at 


his audience of leave, are to be found the following animated expreſſions: 


The love of liberty, which firſt laid the foundation of this Republic, and 
has ſince ſo often ſignalized her, this ſo noble and generous love ſtill unites 
your ſtrength and your councils to thoſe of the King my maſter. Ac- 
tuated by the ſame ſpirit, and purſuing the ſame end, the ſole object of 
your endeavors is to reſtore and ſecure the public liberty and tranquillity. 
What deſign can be more laudable? what work more worthy of a juſt 
and maguanimous zeal ? Purſue, High and Mighty Lords, that deſign 
with your wonted ſteadineſs and wiſdom : continue thoſe efforts without 
ſuffering yourſelves to be diſcouraged, and may Heaven crown your un- 
dertakings with the ſucceſs they ſo well deſerve!” Excluſive, however, of 
the influence of French political intrigue, the majority of conſiderate per- 


Tons in the commonwealth could not but regard the neutrality. offered by 


France as infinitely more eligible than the war urged by England; nor 
nie it ba reaſonably mn if the refforation La tho n ol r 


* ben base was ten by Mithridates to ble the aid of the Kiog-of Armenia 
againſt the Romans, Tigranes ſaid, „What would you, Metrodorus, adviſe me to do in this 


eaſe?” To which Metrodorus replied, „As an ambaſſador I ſhould exhort you to it; but, 


as your counſellor, I ſhould adviſe you againſt it.” Had Lord Cheſterfield been afked the 
Carne queſtion, doubtleſs he muſt, if equally ingenuous, have returned a ſimilar anſwer, SHINY 
| | " | 
5 — were 
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bers the-rea! object in view, that Holland, who could propoſe to herſelf 
no proſpect or poſſibility of advantage by the continuance of hoſtilities, 


On ay return of the Earl of Cheſterfield from this embaſſy, he 


4 a6 act with moch . effect md pe as a mediator _ as a 
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copies to his government; and, during his continuance in that high. 


office, he executed the duties of it with a vigilance, attention, and 


fidelity, which gave the moſt perfect ſatisfaction to the Iriſh nation; 


and have deſervedly endeared his memory to that generous and grateful 
people: The violent meaſures which were propoſed to him at the 


breaking ont of the rebellion, reſpecling the Roman Catholics, he re- 


jected with indignation. On the contrary, he treated them with a mild- 
neſs and moderation which engaged their affection and confidence. A 


profound tranquillity prevailed throughout the kingdom; and it was 


obſerved, that the paſtoral letters of the Iriſh prieſts, their public diſ- 
courſes, and mage private admonitions, were equally and invariably directed 


for the ſervice of the Government. In his Excellency's ſpeech from the 


throne, at the opening of the ſeſſion, October 1745, after expreſſing his 
ardent wiſhes to co-operate with Parliament in whatever might tend to 
eſtabliſh or promote the true intereſt of the kingdom, he tells them, © that 
their own reflections will beſt ſuggeſt to them the advantages they have 
enjoyed under the juſt and legal authority of the preſent race of Princes; 
and their own hiftory will beſt paint the miſeries and calamities of a people 
a fcourged, rather than governed, by blind zeal and lawleſs power; that 


theſe conſiderations muſt neceſſarily excite their higheſt indignation at the 


attempt now carrying on in Scotland, to diſturb his Majeſty's government 
dy a pretender to his crown one nurſed up in civil and religious error, 
formed to perſecution and oppreſſion in the ſeat of ſuperſtition and ty- 
_ ranny; whoſe groundleſs claim is as contrary to the natural rights of man. 
kind, as to the particular laws and conſtitutions of theſe kingdoms ;: whoſe 


only hopes of ſupport are placed in the enemies of the liberties of Europe. 


in general, and whoſe ſucceſs would conſequently deſtroy our liberty, our 


So well aſſured was this nobleman of the 
7 —_— peaceable 


property, and our religion.“ 
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peaceable and loyal diſpoſition of the nation at large, that he treated with 
pleaſant ridicule the information brought to him by a gentleman high in 
office, who, with marks of evident conſternation, told his Excelleney that 
the people in Connaught were certainly ng. The Earl, with perfect 
calmneſs and compoſure, replied, “ It is now nine o'clock, and time for 
them to riſe; I therefore incline to believe your intelligence true.“ | 


Thie year, March 174 3, died Robert, Earl of Orford, in circumſiances 


by no means affluent, although he had for twenty years the, revenues of 
Great Britain at his diſpoſal. His death was occaſioned by the violent 
operation of a medicine which he took as a ſolyent for the ſtone ; and he 


declared that he died a victim to the neglect of his own maxim not to 


Conqueſt of 
Cape Breton. 


diſturb that which is at reſt. 


| The naval operations of this ſummer were - ſpirited and ſucceſsful. A 
great number of rich prizes were captured from the enemy both in the 


Eaſt and Weſt Indies. But the achievement by which itgyas chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed was the conqueſt of the iſland of Cape Breton, in North 
America. This enterpriſe originated with the inhabitants of the province 


of New England; and the plan propoſed by them being approved by the 


Government, Admiral Warren, now commanding the Britiſh fleet in thoſe 
ſeas, was commanded to co-operate with them. Six thouſand colonial 
troops were embarked from Boſton, which, with eight hundred marines 
from on board the fleet, conſtituted the whole of the land force, But 
with ſuch courage and vigor did theſe raw and undiſciplined troops, under 
the conduct of the Britiſh engineers, carry on their approaches, and with 
ſuch {kill and judgment were their operations ſeconded by the Admiral, 
that, in about eight weeks after the commencement of the fiege, the for- 
treſs and city of Louiſburg, and the whole iſland of Cape Breton, ſurren- 
dered to the arms of his Britannie Majeſty. The Americans, who were 


freed by this conqueſt from a dangerous neighbor, acquired great and de- 


ſerved applauſe on the occaſion. The riſing importance of the Colonies 
became the ſubject of public attention and acknowledgment ; and, by a 
generous exceſs of partiality, the magnitude of their ſervices, and the be- 

a neficial 
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neficial conſequences of this new conqueſt, were extolled and appreciated 
2 nn ee ber real and „ va ue. 


1 


At the Aae of Parliament, January FRO the King declared his 


regret at being obliged to have recourſe to his people for farther aids; and, 

at the ſane time, his confidence in their zeal and unanimity in ſupport of 
the public credit and ſafety. A new convulſion in the Miniſtry, however, 
retarded the progreſs of the ſupplies. A recent effort to introduce once 
more the Earl of Granville into the adminiſtration, had been made by the 
Soyereign, over whom that nobleman had acquired a ſurpriſing aſcend- 
ency : but the Duke of Newcaſtle, 'and all who adhered to the widely-ex- 
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Convulſion in 


the Miniſtry, 


tended connection of the Pelhams, immediately on being acquainted with 


the King's determination delivered in their reſignations. Lord Granville 
was, notwithſtanding, actually appointed to the office of principal Secre- 


tary of State ; but, relying on the greatneſs of his talents, he had ever diſ- | 


dained to court the ſupport and afſiſtance of friends; and, aſter a very 
ſhort trial, he was compelled reluctantly once more to render back the 
feals. The Pelhams again reſumed their ſtations ; and Lord Granville, 


relinquiſhing for ever the conteſt for ſuperiority, was, after an interval 


of political obſcurity, made Prefident of the Council, which ftation he 
occupied many years, rather dignifying the office than dignified by it“. 


The ſupplies were now granted by the Commons with more than ordinary 


profuſion. About one hundred and twenty thouſand men, land forces, 
ſeamen, and marines, were provided for by Parliament. The ſum of three 


hundred thouſand pounds was voted to the King of Sardinia; and four hun- 


drxed thouſand pounds to the Queen of Hungary, although that princeſs 


Lord Gran- 
villereinſtated, 
and almoſt im- 
mediately re- 
igus. 


had now fully (| urmounted her political embarraſſments. Subſidies alſo were 


* February 10, 1746, the Duke of Newcaſtle and Lord Harrington reſigned the ſeals, 
and the Earl of Granville was appointed Principal Secretary. The next day, Mr. Pelham 
religned the Treaſury, the Earl of Pembroke his gold key, and Mr. Legge and Mr. George 
Grenville their ſeats at the Board of Admiralty. The. Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Bed- 
ford Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Cheſterfield Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
almoſt all the other Great Officers of State, were expected to follow; when on Friday, 
February 14, the Earl of Granville returned the ſeals into his Majeſty's hands, which werg 
Fee re· delivered to the Duke of N ewcallle, 
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BOOK v. granted with an unſparing hand to the Dutch, the Heſſians, the Saxons, 
ea the Hanoverians, the Electors of Mentz and Cologne; and the whole: 
„Jas crowned with a vote of credit and confidence for the ſum of five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to his Majeſty®*, Notwithſtanding this unheard- 
of prodigality of expenditure, no ſenſible effect was produced in the gene- 
Unſuccefstul Tal ſyſtem of affairs. An unſucceſsful attempt was made in the courſe of 
_ gem ea ort this year, by Admiral Leſtock and General St. Clair, on Port L'Orient, 
v8 * an opulent maritime town on the ſouthern coaſt of Bretagne, and the 
1 grand depoſitary of the veſſels and ſtores belonging to the French Eaſt 
= India Company. The fleet, with fix battalions of regular forces on board, 
„ arrived, on the twentieth of September, in Quimperly Bay, ten miles 
= - diſtant from the city, which was immediately ſummoned to ſurrender. 
In the firſt emotions of ſurpriſe and conſternation, a capitulation was 
agreed to, on condition that the magazines of the Company, upon the 
payment of forty thoufand pounds by way of ranſom, ſhould remain un- 
touched, and the inhabitants be protected from pillage, Theſe terms the 
Britiſh Commanders, inſtigated by the predominating avidity of plunder, 
| havghtily and raſhly rejected; and the inhabitants, driven to extremity, 


—— 
2. I 
_ * ———— — —A—A—h— yes * "wes tae » ad 


* It was boldly and ſhrewdly remarked by a political writer of theſe times, that, accord- 
ing to the hiſtorian Matthew Paris, when King Henry III. demanded money of his Parlia- 
ment to defray the expence of a foreign expedition, which concerned not the intereſt of 
England, the Parliament told him flatly, that this was a moſt audacious requiſition : * Talia 
effrons impudenter poſtularet.—-Contradixerunt Regi in faciem, nolentes amplius pecunia ſua 
ſpoliari.” And upon his remonſtrating, that his royal faith was pledged, and pleading the 
abſolute neceſſity in which he ſtood of a ſupply, they expreſſed their aſtoniſhment that 
the immenſe ſums of money already granted could be fo ſoon diſſipated : « Admiramur | 
in quam abyſſum ſubmerſe ſunt innumerabiles pecuniz, quas, Domine Rex, immulxiſti, 
quz nunquam Regno vel modicum contulerunt incrementum.“— Matt. Paris, p. 561, 26 

Henry III. | 


It is ſaid that Mr. Mitchel, the Engliſh Reſident at Berlin during the ſecond Sileſian war, 
in communicating to the King of Pruſſia the intelligence of ſome ad vantage obtained over 
the enemy, made uſe of the following exprefſion—* By the help of God we have gained— 
a victory over the French.” — What,” ſaid the King, © is Gop one of your allies ?”— 
Ves certainly, var W the Ambaſſador, 6 and. the only, one who demands no ſub- 
ſidies of us.?“ 
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prepared to defend themſelves with reſolution. The invaders were utterly Book v. 
deſtitute of the artillery and implements neceſſary for a ſiege. A ſingle * 


battery, raiſed with difficulty and mounted only with a few field- pieces, 
played upon the fortifications without any effect. At length the troops 
| ſtationed in the environs, with the militia of the province, collecting in 


great force, the General was compelled to abandon his enterpriſe, embark- 


ing his troops September 29; and, after ſome uſeleſs bravadoes on the 
French coaſt, the whole armament returned to Portſmouth. The French 
accounts aſſert, that the place, if attacked immediately on the landing of 
the troops, might have been eaſily taken by ſcalade ; but the operations 
bol the Engliſh General indicated as little of vigor as of judgment; and 

the Admiral did nothing to retrieve the reputation which, notwithſtanding 
the acquittal of the court-martial, he had, by his conduct at Toulon, loſt 
in the eſtimation of the public. In the month of September, the important 
ſettlement of Madras, on the coaſt of Coromandel, ſurrendered to the 
French arms in India ; which diſaſter the Englith, in the courſe of the 


next year, 4 in vain to . by the unſucceſsful fi lege of 


"Pondicherry, > 


In November 1746, the Parliament was again convened, and the ſup- 
plies again voted. with the ſame laviſh profafion—four hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds to the Queen of Hungary; three hundred thouſand 
pounds to the King of Sardinia; five hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds for the maintenance of the Hanoverian and Heſſian auxiliaries ; 
ſabſidics to the Electors of Saxony, Mentz, Cologne, and Bavaria; five 
hundred thouſand: pounds as a vote of credit; and it was remarked, that 
the entire aggregate of the ſupplies exceeded by two millions and a half 
the greateſt annual ſum raiſed during the reign of Queen Anne, when 
Great Britain filled the world with the renown of her victories, though | 
her riches were now exhauſted to purchaſe only diſgrace and misfortune. 


It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that at this period the King exhibited a perſcnal facri- 


ices of the 


laudable proof of his defire to diminiſh the public expence, by ordering 
the third and fourth troops of his life-guards to be diſbanded, and reducing 
three: eee of horſe to the quality of dragoons. But theſe reductions 
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book v. were at the fame time invidious and ineffectual, and the dignity of the 
S—— nation ſeemed even in ſome ſort affected by them. That the Monarch 


was well ſatisſied with the rectitude of his own policy, and even willing 

to make conſiderable perſonal ſacrifices, in order to fix that ideal balance 
of power which he deemed ſo neceflary to the happineſs and tranquillity 
of Europe, it would ſeem ungenerous to doubt. Happy! had the 
wiſdom of his meaſures borne any n to the integrity of his in- 


tentions. 


AR for abo- An Act of Parliament of a very i e 1 ka this ws "i 
<table juril- the abolition of the heretable Juriſdictions in Scotland—that diſtinguiſhing 


retable juriſ- 
ein feature of the feudal ſyſtem ; ſince which period the peculiarities which 
ſeemed to ſtamp upon the Highland clans the eaſt and character of a ſe- 
parate nation have been gradually ſoftening, and, at this time, ſeein pin 


ee to their final and utter extinction. | 


Deathof Philip This year died Philip V. King af Spain, to whom = without 
Moog, - any viſible or immediate effect upon the general political ſyſtem, Don Fer- 
dinand, Prince of Aſturias. 


1 47. In April 1747, a ſquadron ſailed from Breſt Water, commanded by 
e ee M. de la Jonquiere, bound for America, and had made little progreſs in 
Anſon, War- their voyage when they were encountered by a fuperior Engliſh fleet 
Hk. under the Admirals Anſon and Warren. The enemy fought with cou- 
rage, but were compelled to yield to ſuperior force, and towards evening 
fix ſhips of the line ſtruck their colors; and a great part of their convoy, 
with ſeveral frigates, were alſo taken. For this ſervice Admiral Anſon was 
ennobled, and Admiral Warren created a Knight of the Bath. In the 
month of October, Admiral Hawke, with a force much ſuperior, fell in 

with a fleet of nine line of battle ſhips, ſeven of which, after an obſtinate 
engagement, were captured by the Engliſh. The nation failed not to 
remark, that, in both theſe inſtances, the Engliſh fleets bore down 
upon the enemy, regardleſs of the preſervation of the line of battle; 


while the brave Admiral Matthews Rill continued 1n a ſtate of dif- 
4 : graceful 
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graceful ſuſpenſion for the ſame contempt of the eſtabliſhed punctilios of 
diſcipline, | 


The Parliament having beer diſſolved in June, a new Parliament was 


convened in November 1747, highly favorable to the intereſt of the 
preſent Miniſtry. The minds of all were viſibly animated by the late 
naval ſucceſſes ; the ableſt men in Parliament were engaged in the dif- 
ferent poſts and offices of. government ; the Miniſter, Mr. Pelham, had 
acquired much of the public confidence; and the popularity of the King 
himſelf bad very ſenſibly increaſed ſince the ſuppreſſion of the late re- 
| bellion. He declared, that the attachment of his people on that occaſion 


had impreſſed his heart with indelible ſenſations of gratitude, and that 


he felicitated himſeif upon an event, without which he had never known 
bow much he was the object of their regard and affection. Oppoſition 
now ſeemed to languiſh, and, for the ſirſt tune ſince the acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Hanover, England might be ſaid to be governed by a popular 
Adminiſtration“. The King ſignified, in his ſpeech to the Parliament, 
that a congreſs would be ſpeedily opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, for concert- 
ing the means of a general pacification. As the event, however, was un- 
certain, 


. 


* About this time a very excellent performance, deſervedly honored with a large ſhare of 
the public approbation, appeared under the title of © Free and Candid Diſquiſitions” reſpect- 
ing the neceſſity of a reform in the national Church, The celebrated Warburton, in a letter 
to his friend Dr. Doddridge, a diſſenting teacher of great eminence, writes“ As to the 
© Diſquifitions,* I will only ſay, that the temper, candor, and charity, with which they are 
wrote, are very edifying and exemplary. I wiſh ſucceſs to them as much as you can do. But 


I can tell you, of certain ſcience, that not the leaft alteration will be made in the eccleſiaſtical | 


ſyſtem.“ Dr. Chandler, another non-conformitt divine of diſtinguiſhed reputation and ability, 
making an occaſional viſit at this period to Dr. Gooch, Biſhop of Norwich, met with Dr, 
Sherlock, then Biſhop. of Saliſbury. The diſcourſe happened to fall on the propriety and 
utility of a comprehenſion. Dr. Sherlock ſaid, + Our church, Mr. Chandler, conſiſts of three 
parts, doctrine, diſcipline, and ceremonies. As to ceremonies, they are in themſelves indif- 
ferent, and ought to be left ſo; and the diſciplme of our church is **** ; but what have 
you to object to the doctrines of it ?? Mr. Chandler replied, © Your Articles, my Lord, 


muſt be expreſſed in Scriptural words, and the Athanaſian Creed muſt be diſcarded.” Both 


the * W wiſhed they were rid of that Creed, and had no objection to 
| altering 
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HIST ORY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 


certain, the former ſupplies and ſubſi hes were renewed; and a new de- 
mand made for. an additional ſubſidy to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, whom 
England had, by this means, the honor to claſs with the Empreſs-Queen 


of Hungary, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Sardinia, and a 
_ multitude of Germanic Sovercigns, in her imperial, royal, and princely 


1748. 


Peace ſigned at 
Aaix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 


band of mercenaries. But, previous to the termination of the ſeſſion, in 


May 1748, the King informed the two Houſes that preliminaries of peace 
were actually ſigned, and that the bafis of the accommodation was a ge- 


neral reſtitution of conqueſts. 


If we take into conſideration the relative ſituation of the belligerent 
powers, the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle muſt undoubtedly, upon the whole, 
be confidered as very favorable and advantageous to the Allies. The 
King of France was now in actual poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, and had eyen penetrated into Dutch Brabant and 
Flanders. Except the fortune of the war had, contrary to all reaſonable 
expectation, entirely changed, the Allies muſt ſoon have been driven 
beyond the Rhine, and the United States might have once more ſeen the. 
Oriflamme of France diſplayed at the gates of Amſterdam. The hiſtory 


altering the Articles into Scriptural words. The two Biſhops, at the concluſion of the viſit, 


requeſted Mr. Chandler to wait on the Archbiſhop, Dr. Herring; which he did, and met the 


Biſhop of Norwich. The Archbiſhop being informed by Dr. Gooch of the converſation that 


had taken place on the ſubje& of a comprehenſion, replied, * A very good thing—he wiſhed 
it with all his heart; and the rather, becauſe this was a time which called upon all good men 
to unite againſt infidelity and immorality, which threatened univerſal ruin: and added, he 


was encouraged to hope, from the piety, learning, and moderation, of many diffenters, that 


this was the proper time to make the attempt.” © But,” ſaid Dr. Gooch, Mr. Chandler fays 


the Articles muſt be altered into the words of Scripture.” “And why not?” rejoined the 


Archbiſhop. © It is the impertinencies of men thruſting their own words into Articles; inſtead 
of the words of God, which have occaſioned moſt of the diviſions in the Chriſtian Church 
from the beginning to this day.” The Archbiſhop added, that the Bench of Biſhops ſeemed 
to be of his mind, and that he ſhould be glad to ſee Mr. Chandler again, but was then 


OBLIGED TO co r court, The good Archbiſhop, it may be preſumed, according to the 


prediction of Dr. Warburton, met with little encouragement at covkr to perſeyere in his 
benevolent deſign ; for, during the dime of this reign, we hear no more of eccleſiaſtical 3 
LEFORM OF COMPREHENSION, gh | Trae, ; EGS 
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of Europe in modern times exhibits, perhaps, no inſtance of a diſparity of Book v. 
talents between oppoſing Commanders ſo great and manifeſt, as that ern”; re 


which ſubſiſted between the Duke of Cumberland and the Mareſchal 
Saxe, Yet it is very remarkable, that the States-General ſeemed to think 
it unneceſſary. to impoſe thoſe reſtraints upon his Royal Highneſs by | 
which, in conſequence of the tribunitian negative veſted in the Field De- 
puties, the Duke of Marlborough had been formerly fettered. A vaſt 
army was aſſembled in the Netherlands at a ruinous expence to England, 
without the ſlighteſt neceſſity, as it was not pretended that the French 
had threatened the Dutch barrier and which, when aſſembled, acted 
merely upon the defenſive which attempted no fiege—which relicved 
uo fortreſs and which gained no battle. And the nation had reaſon to 
recolle& the coarſe but ſagacious political adage of Hyde, Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, © that to attack France in Flanders was to take a bull by the 
horns.” For the facrifice of all her conqueſts no other compenſation was 
required by France than the ceſſion of the duchy of Parma, with its 
appendages, to the Infant Don Philip, and of which territories that Prince 
was already in actual poſſeſſion. I hus, in the ſpace of little more than 
ten years, the houſe of Auſtria was deprived of the Sicilies and Parma 
by Spain, of the rich and extenſive province of Sileſia by Pruſſia, and of 
Servia and Belgrade, the bulwark of her empire on the fide of Hungary, 
by the Turks; yet, by the wiſe and excellent adminiſtration of the Em- 
preſs-Queen, whoſe councils were, from this period, chiefly directed by 
that great Stateſman who, to a very recent period, preſided at the helm 
of affairs in the Imperial Court“, Auſtria appeared, in a ſhort time, more 
potent and formidable than it had ever done under the imperious but feeble 
government of her father, the Emperor Charles VI. By this treaty Eng- 
land was compelled reluctantly, to reſign her favorite conqueſt of Cape 
Breton, 3 in order to obtain the reſtitution of Madras. With Spain Eng- 
land had little occaſion to negotiate. In the whole courſe of a war which. 
had continued nine years, nothing had been loſt, and nothing gained, 
Porto Bello excepted, which had been immediately evacuated, The ori- 
gival cauſe of the war ſeemed, in the progreſs of it, to be entirely for- 


* The Count, afterwards created Prince, de Kavoitz: | 
gotten, 
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gotten, aud, at the concluſion of the peace, not a ſyllable was mentioned 
reſpecting the pretended right of ſearch, which had formerly occaſioned 
ſuch loud and indignant clamors. As the ſame complaints have neyer 


been revived, it appears, however, that Spain has virtually, though ſilently, 


relinquiſhed her claims, The ſettlement of the boundaries of the French 
and Britiſh empires in America, a queſtion in the higheſt degree doubt- 


ful and diſputatious, was referred to the decifion of commiſſaries; and 


France retained no mark of ſaperiority in this treaty, with relation to 
England, cxcepting the requiſition of hoſtages to refide in France till the 
reciprocal reſtitution of conqueſts ſhould be actually made; and the 


| Earls of Suſſex and Cathcart were nominated for that purpoſe. T his 


1749 
State of do- 


meſtie politics. 


Character of 
Lord Boling- 
broke. 


afforded the Patriots a pretence to exclaim againſt the peace as 


difgraceful to the nation. But the nation, who were with reaſon 


wearied with the expences and difaſters of the war, were well ſatisfied 


with the terms of the peace, and it was celebrated with "ow and uni- 
verſal rejoicings, | 


The Oppoſition in Parliament; nevertheleſs, ſtill retained ſome degree 
of importance, from the countenance and patronage of the Prince of 
Wales, who, from recent cauſes, had become more than ever alienated 


from the Court. And at this period his Royal Highneſs diſtinguiſhed 


by peculiar marks of his favor and confidence the famous Viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke, who having many years ſince received a full pardon from Go- 
vernment, without however being reſtored to his ſeat in Parliament, now 


refided at the ruſtic manſion of Dawley, in Middleſex ; and was viſited 
In this beautiful and ſequeſtered retreat, to make uſe of the expreſſion of 


a cotemporary hiſtorian, © as a ſainted ſhrine, by all the diſtinguiſhed vota- 
ries of wit, eloquence, and political ambition.” Matured and mellowed 
by experience, reflection, and age, this all-accompliſhed nobleman, 
* framed in the prodigality of nature,“ and no leſs conſpicuous in the 
lofty fanes of ſcience, than the roſy bowers of pleaſure, or the gorgeous 
palaces” of ambition, ſhone forth in the evening of life with a mild and 
ſabdued, but rich and reſplendent luſtre. And in his political writings 
he exhibited to an admiring world that 19za of a PaTrRIoT Kine which 

the 


\ 


K. GEORGE U. 
the heir of the Britiſh Monarchy was ſuppoſed ambitious to form himſelf 
. as a en. and n model “. 


« 


The bins of the data were, nds fatally blaſted "V9 the unfortu- 
nate and untimely death of the Prince, who, after a ſhort illneſs, expired, 
March 20, a7 51, en the nnn of his numerous offapring to the 
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*- Tt will he. perhaps, not unacceptable to ſelect a Top 0 Holt this culebrated per- 


formance, in compoſing which, Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to have determined to lay afide all 


prejudice and party attachment, and to pourtray the lineaments of Truth, as ſhe appeared to 


| his imagination, in her own heavenly and radiant form; and which derives an high addi- 
tional value from its proceeding from a writer who poſſeſſed an intimate practical knowledge 


of his ſubject, and who has, therefore, ſteered perfectly clear of thoſe viſionary ideas of go- 
vernment which have unhappily blended themſelves with the theories of many philoſophical 


ſtatiſts. “ In all caſes of great concernment, the noble writer tells us that the ſhorteſt and 


ſureſt method of arriving at real knowledge is to remount to firſt principles ; for it is about 
them that almoſt all the juggling and legerdemain employed by men, whoſe trade it is to 


deceive, are ſet to work. And he who does ſo on the ſubje& of government, will diſcover 


Yoon that the notions concerning the divine inſtitution and right of kings, as well as the abſo- 


Jute power belonging to their office, have no foundation in fact or reaſon ; but have riſen from - 


an OLD ALLIANCE between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy. Reverence for government obliges 
us to reverence governors, who, for the ſake of it, are raiſed above the level of other men. 


But reverence for governors independently of government, any farther than reverence would 


be due to their virtues if they were private men, is prepoſterous, and repugnant to common 
ſenſe. As well might we ſay, that a ſhip is built, and loaded, and manned, for the ſake of 
any particular pilot, inſtead of acknowledging that the pilot is made for the ſake of the ſhip, 
her lading, and her crew, who are always the owneRs in the political veſſel, as to ſay that 
kingdoms were inſtituted for kings, not kings for kingdoms. All this is as true of heredi- 
tary as of elective monarchy ; though the scx1B2LERs for tyranny, under the name of mo- 
narchy, would have us believe that there is ſomething more anguſt and more ſacred in the one 


than the other. They are ſacred alike, and this attribute is to be aſcribed, or not aſcribed, to 
them, as they anſwer, or do not anſwer, the ends of their inſtitution, —Enough has been ſaid 
to eſtabliſh the firſt and true principles of monarchical, and indeed of every other kind of go- 


vernment ; and I will ſay with confidence, that no principles but theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 


can be advanced, which deſerve to be treated ſeriouſly; though Mr. Locke condeſcended to 


examine thoſe of Filmer, more out of regard to the prejudices of the time than the import- 
ance of the work. The good of the people is the ultimate and true end of government; go- 
vernors are therefore appointed for this end; and the civil conſtitution which appoints them 
and inveſts them with their — is determined to do fo, by that law of nature and reaſon 
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but who had brought from the Court of Saxe-Gotha principles and maxims 
of government ill according with thoſe which form the baſis of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution. Soon after*the death of his Royal Highneſs, his eldeſt ſon, 
Prince George, was committed to the care of the Earl of Harcourt as 
governor, and the Biſhop of Norwich as preceptor—men whoſe principles 
and characters deſervedly ſtood high in the eſteem of the nation, -Butit 


which has determined the end of government, and which admits this form of government as 
the proper means of arriving at it. Now, the greateſt good of a people is their liberty; 
without liberty no happineſs can be enjoyed by ſociety. The obugation, therefore, to defend 
and maintain the freedom of ſuch conſtitutions, will appear moſt ſacred to a PATRIOT Kix. 


The Conſtitution will be conſidered by him as one law, conſiſting of two tables or as one 


ſyſtem compoſed of different parts and powers, but all duly proportioned to one another, and 


conſpiring, by their harmony, to the perfection of the whole. He will make one, and but 


one, diſtinction between his rights and thoſe of his people, he will look on his to be a truſt, 
and theirs a property; he will diſcern that he can have a right to no more than is entruſted 
to him by the Conſtitution; and that the people alone, who had an original right to the 
whole by the law of nature, can have the ſole indefeaſible right to any part, and really have 
ſuch a right to that part which they have reſerved to themſelves. Thus he will think, and on 


| theſe principles be will act, whether he come to the throne by immediate or remote election. 
For in hereditary monarchies, where men are not elected, families are: and therefore ſome au- 


thors would have it believed, that, when a family has been once admitted, and an hereditary 
right to the crown recogniſed in it, that right cannot be forfeited, How much. more agree- 
able to truth and to common ſenfe would theſe authors have written, if they had maintained 


that every Prince who comes to a crown in the courſe of ſucceſſion, were he the laſt of five 


hundred, comes to it under the ſame conditions under which the firſt took it, whether ex- 
preſſed or implied! I mention this the rather becauſe I have an imperfect remembrance that 
ſome 8cr18BLER was employed, or employed himſelf, to aſſert the hereditary right of the preſent 
family; a taſk ſo unneceſſary to any good purpoſe, that I believe a ſuſpicion aroſe of its hav- 
ing been deſigned for a bad one. A PATRIOT Kine will never countenance ſuch impertinent 
fallacies, nor deign to lean on broken reeds.” Was this recollefion in Lord Bolingbroke, or 
prophetic anticipation ? Or is it neceſſary to ſay, that whoever defends the abſurd and pernicious 
tenets here reprobated is a 8CRIBBLER, however ſublime and beautiful his. language? A noble- 
man yet living, who was in habits of ſtrict intimacy with, Lord Bolingbroke, relates of him, 
that he was accuſtomed: to. expreſs, in high and enthuſiaſtic language, his admiration of the 
genius and talents of ALcin1aves, not unconſcious, perhaps, that to the character of this ce- 
lebrated Athenian, his. own bore a ftriking analogy. And Lord Orrery aſſures us, that the 
converſation of Lord Bolingbroke unitad the wiſdom of Pocratchs the dignity and eaſe of 
Hops and the wit of Horace, 
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vas ſoon diſcovered that the Earl of Bute, who had been introduced into 


the Prince's houſehold as a Lord of the Bedehamber, had acquired fo high 
a degree of influence at the Court of Leiceſter Houſe, as to make the 
ſituation of thoſe who poſſeſſed reſponſible offices very uncaſy. It was 

conſidently aſſerted, that books had been repeatedly found in the bands 


ol the Prince of a moſt dangerous political tendency. On a remarkable 


motion made in the Houſe of Peers, March 1753, by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, for the production of certain papers and documents relative to this 
ſubject, Lord Harcourt declared that he ſound he had no authority over the 
Prince's education, nor could he be of any ſervice unleſs the ſub- governor 

and others were diſmiſſed, whom he had ſtrong reaſons to believe tainted 
with Jacobite principles. Impreſſed with this idea, his Lordſhip and his 
co-adjutor, the Biſhop, reſigned their offices, and to them Lord Walde- 
grave and the Biſhop of Lincoln ſucceeded. But the baleful influence of 
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the Earl of Bute was too plainly diſcerned to be {ill all-prevalent, affording, | 


notwithſtanding the private and perſonal virtues of the TOs, th and 
ene ground of nation ſolicitude and apprehenſion *. 5 


8 In the Diary of Lord Melcombe, which . di picture of the interior of a 


court, delineated by a vain, obſequious, temporiſing courtier, are contained many charac- 


teriſtic and intereſting anecdotes. With reſpe& to this memorable reſignation, his Lordſhip | 


informs us, that Lord Harcourt complained ſtrongly to the King of dangerous notions and 
arbitrary principles being inftilled into the Prince; and that he could be of no uſe unleſs 
Stone, Creſſet, and Scot, were diſmiſſed : that, as he named no particulars, the King had ſent 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor to confer with his Lordſhip upon 


the ſubjeR 5 but Lord Harcourt declared, that the particulars were fit only to be communi- 


cated to the King, and that he would wait on his Majeſty with them: that he did fo, and 
the ſatisfaction he required not being given, the King appearing to yield a flow and reliant 
credit to theſe allegations, the Earl and Biſhop immediately reſigned their offices. It is a 
curious circumſtance, that, in a converſation which Lord Melcombe held with the Duke of 
Dorſet on the ſubje& of theſe reſignations, it was agreed.“ that there muſt he a counter ſtory 
on the court fide, or the reſigners would run away with the public opinion.“ It is ſuperflu- 


ous to ſay, that this counter Nory never appeared. The original appointment of Stone, who | 


was the intimate friend of Murray, the Solicitor General, was extremely diſagreeable to the 
late Prince of Wales, who was accuſtomed, as the Princeſs related to Lord Melcombe, when 
affairs went ill, paſſionately to exclaim—* Ha could better 2 ww nnd WED Tuch a Jaco- 
bite as Stone was truſted ! Py. ; 
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at this period in the Britiſh Parliament were Mr. Murray, Solicitor Gene- 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Next to the Miniſter himſelf; two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed pertbnsges 


ral, and Mr. Pitt, Paymaſter of the Forces both, indeed, poſſeſſing an 
extent of genius and ſplendor of eloquence ſuperior to Mr. Pelham, who, 
founding his power on the firm and folid foundation of public eſteem and 


public virtue, ſuffered no mean or corroding political jealouſtes to enter 


his breaſt, The firſt of theſe, promoted; in the progreſs of his fortunes, 


to the Chief Juſticeſhip of England, and the title of Earl of Mansfield, 


vas educated im ſentiments by no means favorable to-his political advance- 


ment; but, from his firſt entrance into public life, he ſuffered. no ſymptoms. 


of his original attachments to appear, excepting a certain bias always diſ- 


cernible, throughout al} the variations and viciſſitudes of his political. 


7 career, in fayor of prerogative. His perſon was graceful, the tones of his 


of Mr. Pitt: 


voice exquiſitely melodious, and his eg of RY clear, FOTO * 


* „ . 


To this hiſtorical portrait. that of Mr. Pitt may. be exhibited as a jult 
and ftriking contraſt. This celebrated: Stateſman was introduced early 


in life into the Houſe of Commons, where he ſoon. diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 


by the animation. of his eloquence and the ſuperiority of his talents. His 


5 reply to the political veteran Horace Walpole, who had on ſome occaſion 


affected to mention him with contempt, as an unpractiſed and youthſul 


orator, is not yet forgotten: Whether youth could be juſtly imputed 


to any man as a reproach, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he ſhould not determine; but he 
would affirm, that the wretch who, after having ſeen the conſequences of 


2 repeated errors, continues fill to blunder, and whoſe age has only added 


obſtinacy to ſtupidity, deſerves not that his grey. hairs. ſhould ſecure him 
from inſult; and much more is he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced 
in age, has receded from virtue, and who deliberately devotes the remnant: 


of his life to the ruin. of his al As a . ſpeaker, he poſſeſſed 


* The zra ſo feelingly. enticinated by the Poet is, almoſt in 9 45 moment of writing, at. 


| length arrived. This nobleman's career of life and honor is.cloſed—.. 


And Muxxay, long enough his country? s pride, 
Is now no more than TpIIY or than Hype. . 
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frck gibi foree.and energy of language, as ſtruck his hearers with BOOoR v. 
aſtoniſhment and admiration. The power and effect of his oratory have —>—* 
been compared to © the lightning which flaſhed from heaven, blaſting _ 
where it ſmote, and withering the nerves of oppoſition.” His ambition 
was open and undiſguiſed; but he diſdained to ſeek the gratification of it 

by any mean or degrading compliance. On the contrary, he was perti- 

nacious in his opinions, imperious in his deportment, fearleſs and reſolute 

in his conduct. All attention: to-pecuniary conſiderations he ſeemed to- 

think beneath the dignity of his character, ever maintaining an inviolable 

integrity in the midſt of temptation“ . And in that theatre of political 
corruption in which it was the ſhameleſs boaſt of the Miniſter that every 

man had his price, the public virtue of Mr. Pitt was univerſally acknow- 
ledged tobe © pure as the icicle ama from Dian's temple.” 


In the forembſt rank of Stateſmen at this period, likewiſe, muſt be of Mr. Fox.. 
claſſed the Secretary at War, Mr. Fox, afterwards advanced to the Peer- 
age by the title of Lord Holland. His talents appear, indeed, leſs bril- 
liant than ſolid. Long and intimately attached to the connection of the 
Pelhams, he had on all occafions diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a moſt able ad- 
vocate of the meaſures of the preſent Adminiſtration. In common with- 
the other adherents of that powerful party, he eſpouſed with zeal the an- 
tient principles of whiggiſm eſtabliſhed at the Revolution—blended as they. 

were with the courtly bias in favor of the new ſyſtem of policy introduced 
at the acceſſion of the preſent family. His underſtanding was vigorous, . 
and his knowledge extenſive; and he commanded: the attention of the 
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* Two Genal proofs of the diſintereſted integrity of Mr. Pitt in dne of his 1 
are diſtinctly ſpecified. On his acceſſion to the poſt of Paymaſter, he refuſed the cuſtomary - | 
perquiſites of half per cent. on the ſubſidies voted by Parliament to the Queen of Hungary, 
the King of Sardinia, &c. amounting to an immenſe ſum. The King of Sardinia, ſtruck with 

admiration at this conduct, ordered his Ambaſſador to offer the ſame ſum as a royal preſent - 
to Mr. Pitt; but this Mr. Pitt peremptorily, though reſpe&fully, refuſed, ſaying, that he did 

no more than his duty in paying it entire. The other fact, equally to the honor of this great 
man, is, that he would never appropriate any of the balances of the. public money in his 
hands to any purpoſes of private emolument, paying them invariably into the Bank of Eng- 
land, and ſatisfying himſelf with BEL common legal appointments annexed to his office. | 
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Houſe not by the ſplendor of his eloquence, but the ſuperior weight and 


force of his obſervations. Though far ſrom harboring the idea of a poli- 


tical competition with Mr. Pelham, whom he ſupported with the cordiality 


rather of friendſhip than of intereſt, he regarded himſelf, and was univer- 


ſally regarded, as ſecond only i in political importance to the Miniſter z nor, 
in caſe of a vacancy in the higheſt department of government, did there 


appear any probability of a conteſt for the pre-eminence—Mer. Pitt at this 


period, not to mention his inferior ſtanding in office, boaſting little ad- 
vantage over Mr. Fox in the eſtimation of the able and en much 
leſs of the confidence of the Court. M r mn rns 

The moſt Pra Fa ard which took place in the Houſe of 
Commons, during the ſeſſion immediately ſucceeding the concluſion of 
the peace, was occaſioned by ſome important innovations in the annual 
Mutiny Bill, particularly. the final elauſe, by which martial law. was ca 
tended to all officers on half pay, and which, by extending in the fame 
proportion the influence of the Crown, might in its conſequences, as the 
Oppoſition athrmed, prove very dangerous to the Conſtitution, But Mr. 
Pitt defended the clauſe, which was ultimately carried by a conſiderable 

majority, as a neceſſary extenſion of military diſcipline—urging, in order 


to obviate the alarm of danger,“ that the very exiſtence of Engliſh liberty 


muſt, and did, actually depend upon the moderation of the ſovereign, and 
the virtue of the army. © To that virtue, ſaid he, we truſt even at this hour, 

ſmall as our army is to that virtue we muſt have truſted in whatever man- 
ner this bill had been modelled ; and withont this yirtue, ſhould the Lords, 
the Commons, and the People of England, entrench themſelves behind 


parchment up to the teeth, the ſword will find a paſlage to the vitals of 


the Conſtitution.” Certainly a more forcible argument could not be 
found to demonſtrate the neceſſity of reducing that army, and of dimi- 
niſhing that influence, which the clause. in queſtion was eeuc to con- 


e 
: 


At this period, a plan was formed and ba into etetutloh, chiefly 


undder the 2 and direction of the Earl of Halifax, Firſt Lord of 


Trade. 


X. GEORGE U. 


Trade and Plantations, for the eſtabliſhment of a colony on the penin- 
ſula of Acadie. By the Treaty of Utrecht this peninſula, originally 
ſettled by the French, was ceded, with the entire province of Nova Scotia, 
to the Engliſh. But, the ſinall town and fortreſs of Annapolis, ſituated in 
the midſt of the French ſettlers, excepted, no trace appeared of its being 
an Engliſh poſſeſſion. By the plan now adopted, it was determined to 


found a city on the oppolite or eaſtern fide of the peninſula, to which the 
name of Halifax was given, on a ſpot commodiouſly ſituated, and with 


the advantage of a ſecure and excellent harbor. This colony, though 
viewed by the French with jealous eyes, being primarily deſigned ſor a 
military ſtation, and ſubjected, by an unpardonable error in the original 
plan, to a military and deſpotic form of government, did not anſwer the 
high expectations excited by it: but of late years, in conſequence of 
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many judicious regulations and unexpected e it has riſen rapidly 


in commercial and political penn. 5051 


From the firm eſtabliſhment of peace, the wut on 90 commerce, and 
the accumulation of wealth, the public funds, all or the far greater part 
of which bore the ſame intereſt of four per cent. now roſe ſo much above 


par, as to make it practicable for the Miniſter to bring forward a grand 


meaſure of finance, which, however daring i iu appearance, was attended 
with no difficulty in the execution. This was no other than an improve- 
ment of the ſcheme formerly offered to Parliament by Sir John Bernard, 
to liquidate all the redeemable annuities, comprehending almoſt the whole 
of the public debts, by an immediate payment of the principal. This pro- 
poſal was, however, attended with an alternative which the Miniſter well 
knew it was the intereſt of the ſtock-holder to accept. An option was 
allowed by the act, either to receive the entire amount of the debt at par, 


1750. 
Tntereſt on the 
public funds 


reduced. 


i. e. at a diſcount of more than thirty per cent. below the actual transfer 


price, or to conſent to a reduction of the intereſt from four to three and a 
half per cent. for ſeven years, and aſterwards to remain at three Per cent. 
This had all the effect and operation of a tax of twenty- ſive per cent. upon 
the public funds, and it was a blow moſt ſeverely felt by very many families 
in the middle clatles of life, whoſe t was confided to the faith of 
Government. 


. 4 823 
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annuities were at all times redeemable by the C 
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for, in conformity to the original terms of the agreement, the perpetual 
vernment at par. A very 
great proportion, therefore, of the public creditors aſſented, however re- 
juctantly, to the terms of the Miniſter. The three great © chartered: Com- 
panies, nevertheleſs, and various individual ' proprietors of ſtock to the 


amount of eight or ten millions, refuſed to ſubſcribe.” But Mr. Pelham, 
encouraged by the general ſucceſs of his project, now aſſumed an higher 
tone; and declared that, as they had ſuffered the time preſe 


1 Jed by 
the ad to elapſe, they ſhould no longer be admitted to take advantage of 


Ahe terms originally offered. But, that their obſtinacy and ignorance 


might not be too rigorouſly puniſhed, he would now propoſe a ſecond 


ſubſcription, in which the reduction of the intereſt from three and a half 


to three per cent. ſhould take place at the end of five years. Upon recon- 


ſideration, the Bank, the Eaſt India Company, and South Sea Company, 
and the individual proprietors who had concurred with them, and were 
Probably influenced by their authority to reje& with diſdain the former 


propoſition, unanimonſly thought proper to accept of the favor and indul- 
gence now offered; and the plan of the Miniſter was carried into com- 


plete execution, not only with reputation but triumph. But it is remark- 


able, that no effort was at any time made by Mr. Pelham for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſinking fund, as originally propoſed by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole a meaſure of much greater cy, mou of leſs . than this 


boaſted ſcheme of eee 


Ad for the 


£ncourage- 
ment of the 
Britith Fiſh- 
series. 


About this time, an AR of Parliament al ſo paſſed for the encourage- 
ment of the Britiſh Fiſheries, by which a company was incorporated, in 
order to carry into effect the purpoſes of the act. But as the veſſels de- 
ſigned to rendezvous at the ſound of Braſſa were, according to this project, 


to be fitted out at the port of London, to mention no other of its numerous 


defects, it was clearly foreſeen, and peremptorily foretold, that the ſcheme 


would prove abortive. Various efforts have ſince been made, at different 


times, to revive the public attention to this national «convern, but with 


little ſucceſs. And it yet remains ſor ſore future able and-patriotic Mi- 


miſter 
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niſter to adopt a grand and comprehenſive plan, for the accompliſhment 
of this moſt important and laudable object. Had a tenth part of the im- 
menſe ſums diſſipated and ſquandered in Italian and German ſubſidies 
been employed in erecting towns, forming canals, building veſſels, and 
_ procuring implements, in order to carry on the fiſheries to advantage upon 
the ſpot, the Highlands of Scotland might, at this day, have exhibited a 
ſmiling ſcene of.induſtry and plenty, inſtead of preſenting to our view the 
cheerleſs aſpect of poverty and wretchedneſs, or rather the hideous ee 
of ſolitude and deſolation“. 


Philip V. of Spain, whoſe partiality to France ſeemed to increaſe with 


* « In travelling from Soleure to Aaraw,” ſays a late moſt intelligent traveller and en- 
lightened patriot Lord Gardenſtone, tc the finely diverſified hills are, as in other parts of our 
tour through this delightful country, covered with paſtures and woods to the ſummits. I 
cannot avoid making ſome mournful reflections in my own mind when I compare thoſe beau- 


tiful hills with our bleak and barren mountains in the north of Scotland. I have no doubt 


that it is practicable to convert all our barren moors into fruitful fields, and to cover all our 
hills with paſture or plantations. When this is done, Scotland, with its natural advantages, 
with its numerous tracts of fertile land, its fine lakes and rivers, and its ſituation as part of 
the Britiſh Iſland, will become a beautiful country, and fit to be compared to the beſt parts 
of Switzerland.” —But, alas! the treaſures of Britain have long been devoted to far other 


purpoſes than thoſe of internal cultivation and improvement. In the ardent anticipation of 


an age in which the true intereſts of mankind will be better underſtood, and more ſucceſsfully 
purſued, it is pleaſing to advert, amidſt the ſplendid rovings of wt IN to the noble and 
pictureſque deſcription of the Poet, whoſe magic Muſe 


— High hovering o'er the broad cerulean ſcene 
Saw Caledonia in romantic view : 
Her airy mountains from the waving main 
Inveſted with a keen diffuſive ſky 
Breathing the ſoul acute ; her foreſts huge 
Incult, robuſt, and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old ; her azure lakes between 
Poured out extenſive, and of watery wealth 
Full; winding deep and green her fertile vales ; 
With many a cool tranſlucent brimming flood 
Waſh'd lovely, from the Tweed, pure parent ſtream, 
To where the north-inflated tempeſt foams 
O'er Orca's or Betubium's higheſt peak. 
Vox. 5 3 0C | increaſing 
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increaſing years, being now deceaſed, and his ſon and ſucceſſdr Ferdinand 
cheriſhing a fincere deſire to maintain a perſect amity with Great Britain, 
a treaty or convention was this year concluded at Madrid, between Don 


Joſeph de Carvajal, the Spaniſh Miniſter, and Mr. Keene, the Englifh 


Envoy, by which the points referred to the decifion of Commiſſaries, by 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, were finally terminated, and the commercial 
privileges of the Engliſh nation fully reſtored. No mention, however, 


and much leſs any direct renunciation, was made of the right of ſearch 


Remarkable 


acknowledg- 


ment of Mr, 


Pitt. 


Death of ſuan 


V. King of Por- 
tugal. 


claimed by the Spaniards, and which was the original cauſe of the war. 
And when this omiſſion was ſtrongly urged by the Oppoſition in Par- 
liament, as inconſiſtent with the poſitive declaration of the two Houſes at 
the commencement of the war, who concurred in an addreſs to the 
Throne, that no treaty of peace with Spain ſhould be admitted unleſs 
ſuch renunciation ſhould be firſt obtained as a preliminary ; Mr. Pitt, who 
had been a ſtrenuous adyocate for this addreſs, offered an apology for his 


conduct, as a Minifter of the Crown concurring in the meaſures now the 


ſubject of cenſure, ſomewhat novel and ſingular. He acknowledged 
that he had contended ſtrongly for the addreſs alluded to, becauſe at that 
time, being young and ſanguine, he thought it right and reaſonable. 
But he was now ten years older, had conſidered matters more coolly, and 
was convinced that the privilege of no ſearch with reſpect to Britiſh veſſels 
failing near the American ſhore, would never be obtained unleſs Spain 
ſhould be brought ſo low as to acquieſce in any terms we, as victors, might 
propoſe.” This was a virtual vindication of the conduct and principles 
of the late Miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, in his negotiations with Spain, 
againſt which Mr. Pitt had ſo often and ſo. eloquently declaimed ; and 
ſuch an avowal could only be regarded as an involuntary ſpecies of homage 
paid to the NAY of that ſagacious and able Stateſman. | 


In the courſe of the preſent ſummer, 17 so, died Don Juan V. King of 
Portugal ; a prince not deſtitute of ability, but tainted with a wretched 
ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution. He was ſucceeded by his fon Don 


Joſeph, at whoſe acceſſion the Infanta Iſabella became heireſs of the 


crown. And in order to preſerve the ſceptrg of hehe in the houſe of 
: 2 Braganza, 


K. GEORGE u. 


Braganza, this princeſs, by virtue of a Papal diſpenſation, was married to 


her uncle the Infant Don Pedro, brother to the King; the firſt iſſue of 


which nuptials, Joſeph Xavier, Prince of Brazil, while of an age yet im- 
mature, was, by a ſimilar alliance—an alliance at which nature and 
cuſtom equally revolt—married to his aunt Donna Maria, liſter to Iſabella, 


S WE OT} ; Going | nat 


In conſequence of the death of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
a bill was preſented by the Duke of Newcaſtle to the Houſe of Peers 
(May 1751), to provide for the adminiſtration of goyernment, in caſe the 
crown ſhould deſcend to a minor: and the Princeſs Dowager of Wales 


was appointed Regent of Great Britain and Ireland, aſſiſted by a Council 


compoſed of the Great Officers of State, the Duke of Cumberland pre- 
ſiding at the head. This was a hazardous and dangerous plan, which, 
had it been carried into effect, would have laid the foundation of a divided 
and diſtracted government, Happily, however, the King lived till his ſuc- 
ceſſor attained to the age of majority, and the Regency Bill, which was 
juſtly and ſtrongly oppoſed in Parliament, ſunk unnoticed into filence and 
oblivion. 


Among the moſt remarkable bills of the preſent ſeſſion was that intro- 
| duced by the Earl of Cheſterfield for the reformation of the Calendar, 
notwithſtanding the previous and avowed diſapprobation of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, who declared himſelf © averſe to diſturb that which was at 
reſt ; adding, that he did not love new-fangled things.” The bill, how- 
ever, was received with general applauſe, and was ſupported in the Houſe 
of Peers by the Earl of Macclesfield, with a diſplay of profound and ſeien- 
tific knowledge which reflected upon that nobleman the higheſt honor, 
as the ſucceſſor to the chair of NRW TON, and preſident of the moſt learned 
ſociety in Europe. The Julian computation of time, either from ig- 
norance or negligence, ſuppoſing a complete ſolar revolution to be 
effected in the preciſe period of three hundred and ſixty-five days and 
ſix hours, made no proviſion for the apparently trifling deficiency of 


eleven minutes, which however, in the lapſe of eighteen centuries, 
| ch _ amounted 
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amounted to a difference of eleven days. A reformation of the Calendar 
had been accompliſhed in the ſixteenth century, under the auſpiees of 
Pope Gregory XIII; but the authority of the Roman Pontiff extending 
over the Catholic countries only, the antient computation ſtill continued 
| in uſe in England and the other northern kingdoms. But by the bill now 
introduced, it was decreed that the new year thould begin, in conformity 
to the Gregorian reform, on the firſt of January, and that eleven interme- 
diate nominal days, between the ſecond and fourteenth of September 
1752, ſhould be omitted, ſo that the day ſucceeding the ſecond ſhould 
be denominated the fourteenth f, that month—an alteration not leſs 
favorable to commercial than comical accuracy and preciſion. 


Frederic, King of Sweden, and Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, dying at 
this period, was ſucceeded, agreeably to the convention formerly made 
with Ruſſia, by Adolphus Frederic, Duke of Holſtein Eutin, Biſhop of 
Lubec—married to the fiſter of his Pruſſian Majeſty. This prince, on 
his acceſſion to the throne, took a voluntary oath in full ſenate that he 

would never attempt to introduce a deſpotic authority, but would main- 
tain their liberties with his blood, and govern his ſubjects in all reſpects 
according to the laws and form of government eſtabliſhed in Sweden. 
This declaration was peculiarly acceptable to the Court of St. Peterſburg, 
which had entertained jealous apprehenſions that the intrigues of the 
French and Pruſſian factions, for changing the form of government, were 
countenanced and ſupported by the ſucceflor—and had actually aſſembled 
an army on the frontiers of Finland, which menaced Sweden with in- 
vaſion ; declaring, at the ſame time, her firm reſolution to maintain in- 
violate that conſtitution of which ſhe was the guarantee. By this com- 
plaiſant, or rather ſubmiſſive, conduct, the harmony between the two 
countries appeared firmly conſolidated. The political depreſſion of 
Sweden, which was the neceſſary conſequence of the radical defects of 
her government, was in the higheſt degree favorable to the ambitious 
defigns of Ruſſia ; and, in conformity to the ſame inſidious and intereſted 
policy, the Court of St. Peterſburg would ſuffer no improvement of the 


anarchic conſtitution of Poland, A violent miſunderſtanding between the 
os | two 
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two Courts of Peterſburg and Berlin was the reſult of their oppoſing poli- BOOK v. 


tics relative to the affairs of Sweden —his Pruſſian Majeſty declaring his 
determination to defend that kingdom with his whole force, in caſe of an 


attack from Ruſſia; and the Ambaſſadors on each fide were recalled. 


This miſunderſtanding, heightened by mutual criminations and re- 


proaches into the moſt bitter animoſity, aſter an interval of ſome years, 


terminated in open rupture: and the King of Pruſſia was taught, by fatal 


experience, to repent the groſs and wanton provocations by which he had 


ventured to excite the reſentment of the Czarina. It is worthy of remark, 
that the ſubſidies received, during the courſe of his reign, from England, 


by the late King of Sweden in the mere capacity of Landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, on an accurate computation, amounted to the aſtoniſhing ſum of 
one million two hundred and forty-nine thouſand fix hundred and ninety- 


nine pounds ſterlingꝰ. In the courſe of this year, 1751, alſo died Louiſa, 


Queen of Denmark, youngeſt daughter of his Britannic Majeſty, a 
princeſs endowed with every graceful and amiable accompliſhment, and 
deſervedly dear to the Daniſh monarch and nation. Nearly at the ſame 


time, the United Provinces ſuſtained a public loſs by the death of his. 


Serene Highneſs the Prince of Orange, who leaving only an infant ſon, 


the adminiſtration of the government devolved upon the Princeſs of 
Orange, as gouvernante, during the minority, in which ſtation ſhe: con- 


ducted affairs with much prudence and ability. 


When the Parliament met in November (1751), the King informed 

them that he had, in conjunction with the States General, whoſe intimate 
union and friendſhip with England bad been in no degree impaired by 
the unfortunate death of the Stadtholder, concluded treaties with the 


Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, in addition to thoſe ſubſiſting with the 


Electors of Mentz and Cologne; and another was foon afterwards happily 


or Soon after the death of the King of Sweden, Prince Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, who had 
in 1749 eſpouſed the Princeſs Mary, third daughter of the King of England, thought fit to 


renounce his religion, and declare himſelf a Roman Catholic, to the great injury of the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt in the Empire, and the general regret of the Engliſh nation and the Proteſtants - 


throughout Europe. 
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adjuſted with tlie Elector Palatine ; and the vaſt ſums which theſe Princes 
demanded as the purchaſe of their friendſhip were 'cheerfully and loyally 


voted at the requiſition of the Court. The immediate ohject of -theſe 


alliances was to ſceure a, majority of the voices of the Electoral College, 


in the view of an approaching election of a King of the Romans in the 
_ perſon of the Archduke Joſeph, eldeſt ſon of the Emperor: for, this prince 
having yet ſcarcely: paſſed the years of infancy, it was reaſonably to be ap- 


prehended, that this favorite project might, in the execution, be attended 


with embarraſſinent and difficulty. A vigorous, however, if not a for- 


midable reſiſtance was made in the Houſe of Commons to the ratification 
of theſe treaties by Parliament. For ſome years paſt Lord Egmont had 
been regarded as the head of the anti- courtiers a nobleman whoſe know- 
ledge and talents, were conſiderably above mediocrity, but whoſe op- 


poſition was too palpably indiſcriminate and perſonal; and the voice of 
the minority in the Houſe of Commons was no longer the voice of the 


majority of the people. This was an occaſion, however, which furniſhed 
his Lordſhip with a wide ſcope for argument as well as invectiye. © He 


declared himſelf an cnemy to all ſubſidy-treaties in time of peace, The 


views and circumſtances of Princes and States were perpetually changing, 
and their deciſions would ever be influenced by preſent intereſts, and not 
paſt obligations; of which, he ſaid, we had full proof during the laſt war 
in the conduct of the Danes and Heſſians, the former of whom deſerted 
us, and the latter had actually engaged againſt us. By entering into 
treaties of this nature, without the previous authority of Parliament, he 
acknowledged the Houſe was indeed reduced to a diſagreeable dilemma— | 
they muſt either expoſe their Sovereign to the contempt of foreign powers, 
or they muſt ſacrifice the intereſts of their conſtituents by unpoling unne- 
ceſſary burdens upon the country. But of two evils he would chooſe the 
leaſt, by refuſing the ſubſidies, and endeayour to vindicate the honor of 
the Soy eee by puniſhing thoſe Miniſters who adviſed ſuch pernicious 


meaſures.' 


Sir John Hynde Cotton forcibly remarked, © that France was one of 


the guarantees of the FOO of Na, and conſeguentiy of the 
Wertes 
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| Hberties and conftitution of the German Empire and our thus granting BOOR v. 
 fubſidies to the Electors will furniſh her with a plauſible pretext for aſſert- — — 
ing that the liberties of the Empire are invaded by means of bribery and OM 
corruption; and may incite her to aſſume the character of the defender of 

the Germanio conſtitution againſt ſuch ſcandalous attempts. With re- 
| gard, therefore, to the election of a King of the Romans, he was of 

opinion that the German Princes ought to be left entirely to themſelves ; 
and that the wiſeſt courſe England could take was, by the eſtabliſhment 
of an ceconomical ſyſtem and the effectual reduction of the national debt, 

to prepare for a future war whenever a real and national neceſſity to 

engage in a war On 2 proved to exiſt.” 


It was alſo urged, in the Gurt of the debate, that motives of policy no 
leſs than of ceconomy militated againſt the granting of theſe ſubſidies ; 
for, when we have taken the whole Electoral College into pay, they will 
certainly, for the ſake of having the ſubſidies renewed and continued, 
put off from time to time, on ſuch pleas as can never be wanting, the 
election until the death of the preſent Emperor ; for, ſhould the election 
be once made, the ſubſidies will of courſe ceaſe, By the officious and 
invidious interpofition of Great Britain, it was affirmed to be too probable 
that an inteſtine war in the Empire might be not prevented, as was alleged 
by the partiſans of the Court, but excited. for the other two Colleges of 
the Diet would certainly join with France 1n proteſting againſt the yalidity 
of an election ſo cireumftanced ; in which caſe, it might be reaſonably 
expected that ſome of the Electors themſelves, who now fo readily ac- 
cepted our bribes, might be bribed to act againſt us. The goodneſs of 
his Majeſty's intentions no one preſumed to doubt; but to compliment, in 
the mode now propoſed, the depth of his wiſdom, or the extent of his 
penetration, would be ridiculous. As to that “ union with his allies,” 
on which ſuch ſtrefs ſeemed to be laid in his Majeſty's ſpeech from the 
throne, it was certainly very defirable if it could bè effected without ſacri- 
ficing the true intereſts of the nation : but there could be no ſufficient 
reaſon for purchaſing their friendſhip by extravagant ſubſidies, at a time 
when we bad ſo little money to ſpare, ſince this union. muſt always be & 

matter. 
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matter of much more importance to them than to us. England ſhould at 
all times be ſlow and cautious of intermeddling in the affairs of the Con- 
tinent, if we wiſhed to avoid exciting reſentments and jealouſies. Were 
the liberties of Europe at this or any other crifis really endangered, the 
powers of the Continent would no doubt ſolicit with eagerneſs our 
aſſiſtance; whereas, we were now giving them bribes for permiſſion to 
interpoſe when there was no reaſon to believe that the Empire at large 
were defirous of our interference, or would be benefited by it.” 


The ſyſtem of policy adopted by the Engliſh Court was not, however, 
to be ſhaken by ſuch ſrivolous arguments; and after an inextricable tiſſue 
of negotiations and intrigues, moſt aſſiduouſly carried on with the different 
German Princes, the Elector of Mentz, Chancellor of the Empire, at 
length convoked an Electoral Diet. But the King of Pruſſia, Elector of 
Brandenburg, who had, on the firſt indication of this deſign, manifeſted 
his diſlike and diſapprobation, now publicly oppoſed it with the utmoſt 
vehemence and pertinacity. © He declared the election in contemplation 


_ to be contrary to the laws and conſtitution of the Empire, as promulgated 


in the Golden Bull, and confirmed by the treaty of Weſtphalia, from 


which the Electoral College had no right to depart. In the caſes only 


of long abſence, continued indiſpoſition, or accidental emergency, which 


could not now be pretended to exiſt, did the Imperial capitulations admit 


the lawfulneſs of proceeding to the election of a King of the Romans 
during the lifetime of the Emperor. And, ſhould the Imperial crown de- 


volve to a minor, he affirmed that many miſchiefs and diſorders muſt 


neceflarily enſue, as the Conſtitutions of the Empire had eſtabliſhed no 
Regency for the government of it in a caſe unknown to all preceding 
times, but had only appointed Vicars during an actual vacancy of the Im- 
perial throne—that an election in theſe circumſtances would be incom- 
patible with the Germanic liberties, and with the fundamental privileges 
of the Princes and States of the Empire that the Imperial dignity would 
be virtually changed from an elective to an hereditary ſueceſſion, per- 
petuated in one family, which muſt thus be aggrandized to the prejudice > 


of its co-eſtates, and the manifeſt ſubyerfion of the Conſtitution of the 
. Empire.“ 
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nec to waver in their e opinicng 5: . 
—.— * that although for the ſake-of 
FUN election, contrary as it was to the Golden 
d by the unanimous conſent of the 
Av ox of the members ſignify bis diſſent, 
he could not refuſe granting his 
tee of the” treaty of Weſtphalia.” Attempts having 
been in vain made to ſoften the King of Pruſſia, the Courts of Vienna 
and London were at length compelled to deſiſt from the proſecution of their 
deſign, though their Imperial Majeſties could not refrain from diſplaying 
of th | reſentment at the conduct of the Pruſſian Monare 
watching, with eager anxiety, for a eee 0 
tunity of revenge. The determined and eſolu 
Proflia to this CO ds Anton; da th 


_— 


| that, in eaſe ofthe des of the Erperor, he harbored a ſboret 
n dandidate e. And it 
— geinspitly- incited the Court 1 Vienna to urge with as 
ö uch perſevering ardor a project ſo irregular and invidious. At this period, fl 
the Courts of Berlin-and London were ſcarcely leſs at variance than thoſe « "71 
of Vienna and Berlin; and the King of Pruſſia openly expreſſed. his re- WE. 
ſentment of the condudt of the King of England, & who: had, by the in- 
fluence of Engliſh ſubſidies, embarraſſed endembroiled the affairs of Ger- 
many, in which he had en, to interſere. e eee, 
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A profound'tranquillity at [this time prevailed 3 the iſland of . 
Great Britain; and eee of the Miniſter ſeemed, by a perfect no- of che Minifter 
velty in politics, to be wholly engroſſed in deviſing and bringing forward, Pr TOs 


LL” for the diſeuflion-and approbation of Parliament, plans and Aged for 
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ſeſſion * 1 be regarded as of this glas I he act for applying th 0 
rents and profits of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland, for the better eiviliz- 
VOI. 1. | 8 3 D Z 1 5 ing 
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500 v. ing and improving the Highlands The act for allowing the importation 
of wool and woollen yarn. from Ireland. The act ſor the more effectuak 
performance of quarantine The act ſor ng the barbarous prac- 

tice of plundering ſhips wrecked on the Britiſh coaſts The act for laying 
open the trade to Turkey The act eſtabliſhing the Britiſh: Muſeum by 

the parliamentary purchaſe of the famous collection of Sir Hans Sloane, 
joined to the Harleian collection of MSS. and the Cottonian and Weſt- 
minſter Libraries. A plan for regulating and rendering efficient the mi- 
litia of the kingdom: was however rejected through the influence of the 
Crown, ever jealous of meaſures affecting its power over the ſword. It is 
worthy. of mention, that the whole expence of the nayal; military and. 
civil. eſtabliſhment of the year 1253, under the honeſt and ceeonomica 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pelham, amounted to leſs than three millions And 
although the land- tax was. reduced to two ſhillings in the pound, tha,s ex- 
ceſs of the ſupplies leſt a ſum of 300, ooo l. in the Exchequer, How 
alarming has ſince been the progreſs. of extravagance and corruption 4 

_ 1753. Amongſt other laudable and liberal projects, a bill, of a nature not very 

naturalization important. indeed, was introduced and paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1 75 3, per- 

ac mitting the naturalization, under certain reſtrictions, of perſons born out 
of the realm, proſeſſing the Jewiſh. religion &, it being ſuppoſed, or at 
leaſt hoped, that ſueh a meaſure would operate as am inducement to opu- 
lent foreigners of that perſuaſion to remove with their effects to Great 
Britain, to the obvious increaſe of the national commerce, eredit, and pro- 
ſperity. A moſt abſurd and unexpected alarm, however, was. taken by 

the public at this juſt and beneficial: meaſure; and ĩt was aflerted, that this 
adoption of vagrant Jews into the community, and inveſting them with 

the rights of denizens, would rob the natives of their birth - right would 
tend to deprive them, by ſetting up a rivalſhip of intereſt and induſtry, of 

the means of employment would endanger the Conſtitution in Church 

and State, and would be an indelible reproach to the legiſlature of a Chriſ- 
tian | nations. It was even alirmpgd, by: ſome- bented enthuſiaſts, that this 


5 This famous bal of ks gere no. greater — to thoſe who might be de- 
firous of taking the advantage of it, than to 2 who were born 1 in . W. Pe are. 


march. inferior to thoſe which ng enjoy in — 
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act was an impious attempt to invalidate the Seriptural prophecies, which Book v. 


declare that the Jews ſhall be a ſcattered people, poſſeſſing no fixed or 3 


ſettled habitation until their converſion to Chriſtianity, and their conſe- 
nent reſtoration to the promiſed land; though it certainly could not be 
ded, that the nations of the earth are enjoined, by any precept of 


Chriſianity; to treat the Jews with injuſtice or inhumanity, in order to 


enſure the accompliſhment of this prophecy. In the enſuing ſeſſion, how- and repealed. 
ever, the,;clamor continuing, and even increaſing, the bill was repealed, as 1754 
one of thoſe neceſſary ſacrifices which wildom 1 is en, 80 n to 


eee „„ 


bo © 


This was one of the laſt e Mr. Pelham: 8 eee eee Mi- Death of Mr, 
Pelham: 
uſefulneſs. Rectitude of underſtanding and diſpoſition ſeems to have 
conſtituted his leading characteriſtio. Whatever appears erroneous in his His character. 
onduct proceeded chiefly from the imperſection and abſurdity of that ge- 


neral ſyſtem of politics which he found too firmly eftabliſhed to be, with- | 


out an effort too mighty, ſuſceptible of any material alteration *®. But 
the many excellent acts paſſed under his influence and patronage, plainly 
indicate an unremitted attention to the intereſt; and a ſincere and earneſt 
. to e mann "_ ehe His n was not of a an 


4 * In a Vie ue pee e with Mr, Pelham, 1 Monks tells us that thi Mi 
niſter opened to him the bottom of his politics — 44 that he had a great regard for all Europe, 
but did not trouble himſelf much about it; that his concern was to keep things on a right 
foot at home ; chat he was at this period chiefly ſolicitous to have a thorough Whig Parlia- 
ment choſen, which would make the remainder of his Majeſty's life. eaſy, and would ſettle 


| the young Prince upon the throne ſo as to ſecure; him the proſpect of a proſperous reign. 


If they would Jet him do. this, he was at their ſervice; if not, he could be contented to be a 
private man as well as another. Touching upon the ſubfidies attending the election of a 
King of the Romans, Mr. Pelham's ſuce fell, and he grew very uneaſy upon it; and expreſſed 
much diſlike of the way it was conducted. He faid he was always againſt thoſe ſubſidies ; 


that his idea was, that, if the diſſentient Electors would give in the ultimatum of their de- 


mands, and perform the conditions before they received the reward; then, indeed, when we 
were ſure of our bargain, it might be worth conſidering . whether it were prudent to pay the 
rice; but to be buying one Elector after another was what he aBHORRED: it walk. have an 
end, and he had declared ſo in Parliament. -, r VT pied bug id 4 
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BOOK v. | aid caſt, and, when occaſionally: urged. to adopt more bold. ä 
vigorous meaſures of political: reform, he was accuſtomed. to aan that 
things would laſt his time.” And the general tenor of his conduct ſhewe 

that he was leſs anxious to avoid the cenſure of timidity than of raſhneis. 
He lived and died eſteemed and lamented, both by the Sovereign and t the | 
Nation . Mr. Legge, a man of honor and capacity, after a ſhort. inter- 
val, ſucceeded Mr, Pelham as Chancelic of the Exchequer. The ſeals 

being conſigned to Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſormerly Ambaſſador at t 

| Court of Vienna, a Miniſter of very moderate political Altan and 

Pukeof New- little converſant in- parliamentary intrigues and conflicts, the poſt of Pirſt 

caſtle Mivi- Lord of the Treaſury was occupied by the Duke of Newcaſtle.. But it 

pacity, ſoon appeared how unequal were the talents of this nobleman to the taſk. 
| of government, when deprived of the aſſiſtance of the counſellor and co— 
with whom he had been. ever united in the ſtricteſt bands of poli- 
tical. and fraternal amity. And the firſt remarkable incident. of bis admi- 
niſtration too plainly ſhewed' that public meaſures Were no onger 


1 the neee nen Nun. Pen. 404 10 . | ap OP 
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q 8 Lee in | the e e of. a. —_ * the Jeoifne oo of Cullo- 

den, had effected his eſcape to the Continent. Notwithſtanding his being 
attainted by act of Parliament, he ventured, aſter an interval of nine = 
to return incognito to Scotland, in order to tranſact certain affairs of g 
conſequence, but of a nature entirely private and perſonal—relying, it in. 
caſe of exigence,.with.fatal indiſcretion,.on-the mildneſs and equity; of the 
Britiſh Government, now raiſed far above the apprehenſiom of danger; 
on the temper of the times; and the general reſpectability of his own cha- 
rater... Being howeyer by ſame means diſcovered, he was e 


* To the mild 3 IG: of this juſtly oh d Mae, Mi. Pope bn pak Aſp 


pant tribute of applauſe in one of his poetic Epiſtles: . 5 


* Plear'd let me own in Eſker's Pe, | bi S0S itt 
Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love, pac On 
The ſcene,. the maſter, opening to my 3 , 
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md brought to his trial at the Old Bailey; and his perſon being legally BOOK V. 
identified, he was convited, and foffered the death of a traitor with ad- p 
mirable firmneſs and reſignation- It is remarkable, that even the popu. 
laes) were melted into tears at the melancholy. ſpectacle of his execution; 
generouſly lamenting the exceſſive rigor of his fate; which can never be. 
juſt fied! upon any public principles of neceſſity. or utility, and which bears 
the odious aſpect of an act of obdurate and ſanguinary revenge. Under 
at falſe colors the Monarch was prevailed: upon to give his ſanction to 

roceeding, cannot now be aſcertained: but we are aſſured that he 
ſigned the fatal warrant with much reluctance, ſaying, init there hw: 
N 100 a and oil upon this en e . 
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1 bar! more eee hs AGAR of ths ache * BATES Diſputes be- 


tween the Mi- 


of the preſent Adminiſtration appeared. in the haughty, tenor of their con- niſtry and the 


Iriſh Parlia- 


duct reſpecling the Parliament of Ireland, in an affair of great delicacy, mentt 
and eee that the en. ere of this, kin | 


F.& + & 


In the year 127495 a | confaleeable ſyrplus remaining i in the nich ee 
the Fiona of Commons in that country, conceiving that thęy had ap un- 
1 night to appropriate ſuch ſurplus to national purpoſes, prepared 


heads of a bill with that deſign, to which was affixed the following pre- ; 
amble ; << Whereas, on the 25th of March laſt, a conſiderable balance re- 
mained i in the hands of the Vice-T eaſurers, or Reccivers:General, of the 
kingdom, or their deputy or. deputies, pnapphed ; and.it will be for your 


Majeſty's ſervice, and for the caſe; of youn faithſul ſuhjects in this kingdom, 
that ſo mueh thereof as can be gonreniently ſpared ſhould be paid, agree- 
ably to your Majeſty's moſt gracious intention, in diſcharge of part of the 
national debt, &c. &e, . Os the tranſiniſſion of this bill to England, it 
was affirmed, by the warm partiſans of prexogative in the Council, that the. 
Commons of Ireland bad no right to apply any part of the u unappropriated 
revenue, nor even to. take into conf} ideration the propriety. of ſuch appro-. 
priation, without the previous conſent of the Crown, formally and expli- 


* 


eitly deelared. In the enſuing ſeſhion of Paget therefore, A. D. F751 1 75 
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of Parliament, in bis ſpeech from the throne, that he was commanded by 
the King to acquaint them, that his Majeſty, ever attentive to the eaſe: 
and happineſs of his ſubjects, would graciouſly conſent, and recommended 
it to them, that ſuch a part of the money then remaining in his treaſury 
as ſhould be thought confiſtent with the public ſervices, be applied towards 
the farther reduction of the national debt. The Commons of Ireland, 
aſtoniſhed at this procedure of the Court, and tremblingly alive in a caſe 
which ſo nearly concerned their privileges, omitted, in their addreſs of 


thanks, all mention of his Majeſty's conſent,” ard only acknowledged his 


gracious attention to their eaſe and happineſs, 1 in recommending to them the 
application of the ſurplus. And in the ſubſequent: bill framed for this pur- 

poſe, in which one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds were appropriated 
to the diſeharge of the public debt, the ſame omiſſion was obſervable. The 
Minifters in England, highly offended with this contumacious conduct, 


_ returned the bill with an alteration in the preamble, ſignitying his Ma- 
jeſty's conſent as well!: as approbation. And the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 


unwilling to riſk the conſequences | of a ſeribus rupture, paſſed the bill 
without farther notice. So far had the mifunderſtanding between the 


Crown and Parliament of Ireland proceeded ' previous to the death of Mr. 


ðpvelham, and thus might it have for ever reſted, had not 


the evil genius "of 'the 


"_ preſent Miniſter ſuggeſted the neceſſity of ſupporting the Bonb- of Govern- 


ment, by poſitive directions to the Duke of Dorſet, in opening the ſeſſion 
of the preſent year, to repeat the expreſſion of his Majeſty” s gracious conſent, | 


in mentioning the ſurplus of the public money. The Houſe, in their 
addreſs, not only again omitted the obnoxious word conſem, but the 
former expreſſions of grateful acknowledgement: and the bill of appro- 
priation was tranſmitted to Eügland, entirely diveſted of the uſual com- 
plimentary preamble, which the Miniſters of the Crown in England, in 
their great wiſdom, thought fit thus to ſupply—# Andy your Majeſty, ever 
attentive to the eaſe and bappineſs of your faithful ſubjects, has been gra- 


ciouſly pleaſed to fi ignify that you would conſent, and to recommend it to 


us, that ſo much of the money remaining in your Majeſty s treaſury as 
ſhould be neceſſary, be applied to the diſcharge of the national Vine, or 


luck part thereof as ſhould * thought — by Parliament. On 


the 


P * 


the ann; of the bill, the whole nation ſeemed. animated by the ſpirit of BOOk v. 
reſiſtance. ; and, notwithſianding the utmoſt efforts of the Court, the bill, * 
thus amended, was thrown out by a majority of five voices, and the victory — © 
of the Oppoſition was celebrated by uniyerfal rejoicings. In revenge, all 
thoſe ho voted againſt the bill holding public employments were imme 
diately dſmifled., But the rejection c of the bill occaſioning a great ſtagna- 
tion in the uſual courſe of circulation, and, the elamor of the public riſing 
| high againſt, the Government, it was thought. proper and neceſſary, by an 
humiliating conceſſion, to devote the ſurplus to the diſcharge of the debt 
in virtue of a royal letter. Thus was the dignity of Government, which 
ought. neyer to be lightly or capriciouſly. committed, moſt ſenſibly 
wounded. Ireland was taught to know her own ſtrength and importance, 
and the firſt ſymptoms, of that bigh and haughty ſpirit of independence 
were now dice pine which haye Ane produred. ſuch | mighty effects. 
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"I If England, at this period, 1 by the „ dee ae of State of affairs 
ee, all ranks of people to the Jew Bill, plain indications that the ſpirit Stun 
of fanaticiſm was by no means extinguiſhed, in the nation, the ſame ſpirit 

operated, at the ſame time, in F range, in a manner much more ſerious an 
alarming. Vader A deluſive veil of ſeſtiyity, pomp, and ſplendor, the * 
Court of Verſailles, during the whole of the reign of Louis XIV, and par- 
ticularly the latter years of it, concealed a moſt unrelenting and ſanguinary 
ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution. This ſpirit diſplayed itſelf not merely 
in the ſavage folly of that pony by which he attempted the extirpation of 
the Proteſtants, but alſo j in his treatment, of ſuch of the Catholics them- 
| ſelves as preſumed, in any reſpect, to deviate from the eſtabliſhed. dogmas 
of the Romiſh church. About the middle of the laſt century,” a very ce- 
lebrated treatiſe, under the title of Auguſtinus, had been written by Corne- 
lius Janſen, Biſhop of Ypres, on the abſtruſe theological topics of grace, 
predeſtination, and free will, in which he explains thoſe tenets in a mode 
different, from- that uſually. adopted. and maintained. i in the ſchools, but 
perfectly conſonant, as this reverend and learned Prelate alleged, to the 
divine and apoſtolic doctrine of the great St. Auſtin. As this novel and 
therefore raſh  explication, MY very nearly aecore 1 with that of 
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great alarm” and indignation'; and the book was repeatedly denen, „ 
different and diſtant intervals of tire, by the intervention and authority of 
the Papal Chair. Nevertheleſs, the paftiſülis und admirers of this famous 
treatiſe, who were tio diflinguiſhed by the tiame of Javiſenifis, feerhed 
continually to mercaft; and it was at length thought nedeffury, by a bull 
iſſued by Pope Clement Xl. at the beginning of the preſent century, with 
all the terrific accompaniments of pontifical authority, ſolemnly to declare, 
that all the faithful ought | to oondemi as heretical, not only with their 
mouths, but in their Hearts,” certain” ſpecified ptopofitions, in number no 
leſs than one hundred and one, extracted from the book of Janſenius, or 
_ the writings of the Janſerilts This conflitution was received by tlie 
Gallican Church, and promulgated by the King's command and authority. 
But this bull, far from terminating, only aggravated and inflamed the dif- 
pute; and converted it from a theological to a political controverſy. The 
_ Clergy in general, and more eſpeoially the Jeſuits, were eager and zealous 
in their efforts to ſapport the digtiity” 'of the Romiſh See, and to enforce 
the acceptance of the Papal bull. On the other hand, the Parliaments of 
the kingdom, and particularly the Parliament of Paris, embraced every 


a an to expreſs their i gt and hatred of the bull and its par. 
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* AN other « Sake tenets! ! lin I; this Rant bull are WT following, 

Prop. 79: ?Tis profitable and necellary'i in all times, all places, and for all ſorts of perſons 
to ſtudy and know. the ſpirit, piety, and myf ſteries of the Holy Scriptures, Prop. $0; The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures i is for all. Prop. 81 The facred obſcurity. of the Word of 
God is no reaſon for the ity to diſpenſe with Jigs obligation of reading it. Prop. 82: The 
Sunday ought to be ſanQified by lectures of piety; aud chiefly from the Holy Seriptures 
Having heard,” ſays the Sovereign Pontiff, the judgment of the Cardinals and other Di- 
vines delpered + 10 us woch 2 in word and writings © 94 ens CH the ene of 855 


tions FT as' dice e ötfeukve mr 155 bal, dee raſh; Waren. 5 
to the Church, to the State ſeditibus wicked, blaſphenious, heretical, ſchiſmatical.- Who- 
| ever. ſhall teach, defend, or publiſh the ſaid: Propoſitions, or any of them, or ſhall treat of 
them by way of diſpute, public or private, unleſs to impugn them, ſhall ipfe Fafo incur the 
pony and cenſures of the Church. And we do .yequire all — archbiſhops, 
; | _ | 


"ION Te Archbiſhop of Paris, a 1 my ; ty and turbulent a good 


forth at this period as the champion of the Church, and encouraged and 
commanded the clergy to deny the ſacraments in articulo mortis to all perſons 


refuſing to ſubſcribe the bull UN IOENITVS *. Divers eccleſiaſtics adher - 
ing lo this iujunction were 8pprehended by authority of the Parliament 
ſor their contumacious and illegal conduct. Severe cenſures were paſſed 
upon the Archbiſhop, and a proſecution actually commenced againſt the 
Biſhop of Orleans; when a mandate from the Court was iſſued, prohibit- 
ing all farther ings in theſe matters. The Parliament, in return, 


preſented a ſpirited remon ſtrance to the Throne; declaring it to be their in- ; 


diſpenſable. duty and privilege to denounce and execute judgment on all 
delinquents. And, on the renewal of the royal command, they framed 
new remonſtrances, to which the King refuſed to reply, referring them to 


bis former peremptory declaration, Upon which the Parliament reſolved 


e that the different chambers, ſhould remain aſſembled, but that all buſi- 
neſs ſhould be ſuſpended while, by the practices of eyil· minded perſons, 
truth was prevented from reaching the throne.“ Another mandate was 


now iſſued, ordering the Parliament to revoke this reſolution, on pain of 
the King s high diſpleaſure; inſtead of which, a fecond reſolution was 


paſſed, that they could not comply with this injunction without violating 
their duty and their oath. Upon which, lettres de cachet were imme- 
1 iſſued, and the Members of the Parliament b nien to diſtant ow 


i. * 3 Ear SS and alſo Fl * 3 that by all means 2 as. 3 | 


reduce whomſoever ſhall contradict or rebel againſt the ſaid Conſtitution, by the penalties 
and cenſures aforeſaid, and the other remedies of law and fact, even by calling in, if need be, 


the SECULAR POWER,"? This remarkable bull thus concludes—* Let no one then infringe or au · 


daciouſſy oppoſe this our declaration, condemnation, prohibition, and interdict; and if any 
one preſume to attempt this, let him know he ſhall incur the indiguation of Almighty, God 
and that of his bleſſed Apoſtles Peter and Paul.“ Dated September 8, 1713. The power 


of the Papacy has indeed ſuffered a mighty declenfion, but the ſpirit of Popery has in all 
ages remained invariably the fame. Reaſon, aghaſt at the enormity of ſuch pretenſions, and 


diſdaining to enter into a ſerious Sha bi of them, can wan * 60 Ob madneſs ! 
pride! impiety !“ 2 _— : Fa 
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D ſeemed evidently tending to open and general revolt, wher 
thought proper to avert the ſtorm by a recall of the Parfiament, who pub- 
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of the kingdom : and a royal chamber was inſtituted for thè intermediate 
adminiſtration of public juſtiee. The letters patent for the eftabliſhmen t 


of this court were, however, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 


kingdom, not valid till they were judicially enregiſtered ; and the Par- 


liament of Paris being now no more, application was wa 


court of the Chatelet, which declared its abſolute incompet 
purpoſe: and the Lieutenant Croile appearing in the court in order to en- | 
force the regiſtery, all the Counſellors roſe up and retired, leaving on the 


table an arr containing their proteſt againſt theſe proc 


quence of which, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable and Folvited members of 
this court were committed to the Baſtile. The nation at large was __ 


in the higheſt degree inflamed and exaſperated: at the deſpotic conduct 
of the Court. The provincial Parliaments proſented bold remotiradices 


' the Throne, juſtificatory of the Parliament of Paris. The profecutions 


of the contumacious prieſts were everywhere continued, and things 
en the Court 


licly re-entered Paris amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of the people. And 
the Archbiſhop perſiſting in his former exbortations and directions to the 
Clergy, was ſent as an exile to Conflatis-ſous-Charenton. But the wound 
occaſioned by this diſſenſion between the Court and Parliament was never 
radically healed ; and the King, after the lapſe of about two years, not 
only recalled the Archbiſhop, but received, with decided marks of royal 
approbation, a bull from the Roman Pontiff, in which thoſe who rejected 
the bull Unigenttus were piouſly configned to everlaſting damnation, and 


the reiterated refuſal of the ſacraments confirmed by-the authoritative ſanc- 


tion of the Holy See. The Parliament of Paris, regarding this bull as a 
direct attack upon the rights of the Gallican church and nation, iſſued an 
arrit for its ſuppreſſion : upon which freſh conteſts aroſe; but the Parlia- 
ment remained firm, and the Court was finally compelled to deſiſt from 
thoſe claims and pretenſions which it had ſo: unwiſely and unſeaſonably 


agitated, This memorable ſtruggle made a mighty and laſting impreſſion 


upon the minds of the people. The popularity of the Monarch,'formerly 


| diſtinguithed Y the flattering e of Le bien-aimẽ, was for ever des © 
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parted.” Ne and intereſting ideas began to revolve in the public mind. 

origin of the controverſy was, in the progreſs of it, forgotten; and 
he recall of the Parliament was not the triumph of Janſeniſm, but of 
00 ITbe de . acts of the Court were regarded by the nation 
with Wann horror. "Various publications, by writers of the higheſt 


ramen and- illuſtrated with irreſiſtible force and 
nates the boldeſt ſpeculations were / indulged; ' prejudices the moſt 
deeply | rooted. were ſucceſsfully: affailed ; an eager and ardent ſpirit 
reſearch was exoited touched by the wand of philoſophy, the mighty 
taliſman by which the nation had been faſt bound in the ſleep of a thou- 
_ ſand years was ſuddenly diſſolved; reaſon: began to reſume her empire, 
and an internal revolution now commenced—a revolution of the mind, 
which was pre · ordained,” in the gradual and regular progreſſion of events, 
to produce an external revolution unparalleled for the magnitude of its 
object, ey the extent of its conſequences, in the annals of mankind. 
Duty alas! no ummixed good has ever yet been the lot of mortals ; and 
experience too clearly evinces that truths of the higheſt ee and political 
importance, hen firſt ſugę 
hand of oppreſſion, and newly awakened to a ſenſe of their own rights, 
are as flaſhes of 1 which I the —_ with: © Se terrific, 
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The political embed eee ariel at this lt Hants botween 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and France, and which terminated in a 
long and bloody war, ſeemed, for ſome years, to abſorb all internal and 
domeſtic commotion; and the reſources of both nations were exhauſted 
in a conteſt which a very ſmall portion of wiſdom, had they been really 
and mutually diſpoſed: to- conciliation,” might have [ſuffice to accom- 
modate.Aſter the ceſſion of Nova Scotia by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Britiſh Colonies in North America extended along the weſtern ſhore of 
the Atlantic for near a thouſand miles, and, according to the tenor of the 
charters granted to the original ſettlers, the dominion of the ſoil was 


ent were oped: 


Teen — by the Pacific Ocean on the oppoſite ſide of the Continent. . | 
3E 2 : Spain, 


d, in which the principles of juſt and equitable. 


ſted to men long bowed down by t the i iron 


rica. 
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BOOK v. Spain, in whom were eſte the rights' attached to the firſt diſcovery. 


8 advanced claims no leſs extravagant, and regarded as unwarramtable 


uſurpations the ſucceffiye ſettlements of the Engliſh nation. France, 
which held in contempt the pretenſions both of England and Spain, 


eſtabliſhed, at a more recent period, colonies on the river St. Laurence to 


the north, and on the Miſſiſippi to the ſouth; of the Engliſh ſettle- 


ments: and a ſyſtematic and artfully coneerted plan was formed to con- 
nect theſe widely- diſtant eſtabliſhments by the gradual erection of a chain 
of fortreſſes from the lakes Eris and Ontario, along and beyond the Ohio 
to the embouchure of the Miſſiſippi. To the rich and immenſe plains ex- 


tending on both ſides of that vaſt river they gave the appellation of Louiĩ- 
| fiana;z and they contended;” that the Engliſn Cölonies were of right 


bounded by the range of high lands which ran parallel to the coaſt, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and fiſty or two hundred miles, under the dif- 
ferent names of the Apalachian, Alleghaheny, or Blue Mountains. The 
province of Nova Scotia being ceded to England, according to the ancient 
limits of that territory, fruitleſs and endleſs altercations aroſe, as to the 


import of this expreſſion, between the Commiſſaries of the two nations, 


to whom the right of fixing the boundaries of the rival empires was aſ- 


ſigned; the Engliſh claiming the whole territory as far as the ſouthern 


bank of the river St. Laurence, and the French admitting their right only 
to the peninſula of Acadie. Another very ſerious cauſe of diſpute ori- 
ginated in a royal charter inconſiderately and injuriouſly granted to cer- 
tain merchants and adyenturers of the city of London, who aſſumed the 
title of the Ohio Company, of a large tract of ground ſituated on the 
banks of the Ohio, with an excluſive privilege of commerce with the Indian 
tribes inhabiting thoſe regions. This extraordinary grant excited extreme 
diſguſt in the minds of the Virginian and Pennſylvanian traders, who ſaw 


_ themſelves deprived of a lucrative branch of traffic, and the higheſt alarm 


amongſt the Indian nations, who perceived With aſtoniſhment their lands 


meaſured and parcelled out by Engliſh ſurveyors, as if they, who were 


the actual occupants, had neither intereſt nor property in them. And 
M. du Queſne, Governor of Canada, declared that he would ſuffer no en- 


croachments or depredations to be made on the Indian tribes under the 


protection 
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protection of the FR of Frunce. Towards the latter end of the year BOOK V. 
1753, Major Waſhington, fine ſo famous under the name of General e 


Waſhington, was deputed by the Government of Virginia to the Frenclr 
Commandant on the Ohio, to demand by what authority fortreſſes were 


erected, and ſettlements made, on the territories of the King of Great 


Britain; and to require him immediately to deſiſt from the proſecution of 
deſigns carried on in open violation of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 


two Crowns, and totally ſubverſive of the harmony and good underſtand- 
ing which his Britannic Majeſty was deſirous to maintain and cultivate 


with the Moſt Chriſtian King. To this peremptory requiſition, which 
almoſt aſſumed the air and tone of a menace, the French Officer replied 
with equal ſpirit, that it was not his province to ſpecify the evidence, and 


demonſtrate the right of the King his Sovereign to the lands fituated on 


the river Ohio; but that he would tranſmit his meſlage to the Marquis du 


Queſne, his immediate ſuperior; In the mean time, he declared bis total 


diſregard of the ſummons of the Engliſh Governor, and, holding his com- 


mand by virtue of a commiſſion from his General, he was prepared and 
determined to maintain the rights, and to fulfill the duties, of his ſtation. 


A far more ſerious remonſtrance was, about the ſame time, preſented by 
the Earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Paris, to the Court of 


_ Verſailles, in which the various cauſes of complaint on the part of England 


were ſtated in very ſtrong language. It was declared that, while the 
Commiſſaries of the two nations were engaged in adjuſting the limits of 
the two empires, the French had taken actual poſſeſſion of the territories 
in diſpute; that they had incited the Indians of Nova Scotia and the 


French inhabitants of Acadie to riſe in arms againſt the Engliſh Govern- 


ment, and had aſſiſted them with veſſels and military ſtores ; that ads of 
violence had been repeatedly exerciſed by the authority or countenance of 


the French Governors againſt the ſabjeAs of Great Britain ; and nu 


merous fortreſſes erected with a view to defend their continual and ma- 
nifeſt encroachments on the territories of his Britannie Majeſty : and his 
Excellency concluded with demandivg the eraſure of the forts, the reſti- 
tution of the perſons and properties of all thoſe who had been captured; 
and an unequivocal aſſurance that effectual eare ſhould be taken, by the 


moſh 
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with Great Britain, replicd to this mer orial in terms civilly evaſive, 


F REAT BRITAIN. 
ants in America, to pre; 
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vent any ſimilar cauſes of complaint in ſuture, The French Court not 


being yet prepared, or not having yet reſolved to riſk an open rupture 
and 


engaged that inquiries ſhould be made, and inſtructions tranſmitted to 


America to obviate all miſunderſtanding; and ſeveral Britiſh ſubjacis, 


tunen and | on ſeized Em the. ee on en n C 
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wa Houſes were 3 oy t his Majeſty did Te, at * | =. th it 
neceſſary to call their attention to the general ſtate of the nation, reſerving 


all diſcuſſions of this nature to the uſual time of their aſſembling. in the 


winter; and on the fifth of June the Lords Commiſſioners prorogued 
the Parliament. | Notwithſtanding this apparent indifference,” the Court 
of London, confiding little in the ſpecious and artful profeſſions of the 
Court of Verſailles, iſſued orders to the Engliſh Governors in America to 


repel force by force, and to take effectual meaſures to diſlodge the French 


from their ſettlements on the Ohio, where they ſtill continued their hoſti- 


lities and encroachments, A congreſs being appointed at Albany, confiſt- 
ing of Commiſſioners from the different colonies, to which the chieftains 


of the Indian nations bordering on the Ohio were invited, it ſoon appeared, 


though they refuſed not. to accept the offered and cuſtomary preſents, 
that they were entirely attached to the French intereſts—a predilection 


indeed eaſy to be accounted for by the ſuperior humanity and juſtice diſ- 
played in every part of the conduct of the French nation in their tranſ- 


actions with the ancient inhabitants of the Continent, compared with the 
violent and imperious deportment of the Engliſh, At this meeting, it 
was determined that Major Waſhington, who had already diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by bis gallantry and ſpirit, ſnould be detached with a corps of four 
hundred men, in order to occupy a poſt on the Ohio, where he threw up 


works, and began the erection of a fort, in expectation of ſpeedy and 


effectual reinforcements ; but before the intended ſuccors could arrive, 
. — this 


K* Sole n. | 


this officer was taddenly attacked by a much ſu uperior force of French 
and Indians, commanded by M. de Viller, who, after in vain ſummoning 
Major Waſhington! te 
incomplete, and ill prepared for an aſfault, which was nevertheleſs ſuſtained 
wich great vigor; but the Engliſh garriſon were at length compelled to a 
_ n, and they were allowed to retreat, not unmoleſted indeed by 


bends as ſoon as the intelligence arrived in Europe, was ſtated, in a me- 
morial of the Earl of Albemarle, as an open violation of the peace. But 
the Court of Verſailles, no longer ſolicitous to keep any meaſures with. 
England, treated all remonftrances with di ſregard; and ſent large rein- 
ſorcements of men, and ſupplies of military ſtores, to Quebec, with a ma- 
— W to wer WY defend * nnn ts eee 


iS Poiſitawitir of Engldnd'm met in Novembe ur a Sean ſilenct 
| reſpekting the preſent critical ſituation of affairs was obſerved on the part 
of the Crown, till, in the month of March (1755), a meſſuge was delivered 
from the King to the Parliament by Sir Thomas Robinſon, Secretary of 
State, importing that “his Majeſty having, at the commencement of the 
feſſion, deelared it to be the principal object of his ſolicitude to preſerve 
the public tranquillity, and to protect thoſe poſſeſſions which conſtitute a 
primary ſource of the public proſperity, now found it neceſſary to acquaint 
the Houſe of Commous, that the preſent ſtate of affairs made it requiſite 
to augment bis forces by ſea and land, and to take ſuch other meaſures as 
might beſt tend to preſerve the peace of Europe, and to ſecure the juſt 
rights of bis crown in America.” This meſſage produced a warm and: 
affectionate addreſs, and the ſum of one million was inſtantly voted for 
tbe purpoſes ſpecified by his Majeſty. While M. de Mirepoix, the 

French Ambaſſador in London, ſtill continued to amuſe the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry with empty proſeſſions of peace and amity, certain intelligence was 
received that a powerful armament was preparing in the ports of Roche- 
fort and Breſt, deſtined for America; and Admiral Boſcawen was imme- 
diately appointed to the command of an equal force, fitted out for the 

avowed purpoſe: of intercepting them. On which M. de Mirepoix de- 


ſurrender, marched to the attack of the fort, yet 


gular attacks of the ſavages, to the province of Virginia. This 


1755. 


Seſſion of Par- 
liament. 
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BOOK v. Ad that the King his maſter would conſider the firſt gun fired: at ſea 
A as a declaration of war. The Britiſh Admiral, hoping to obſtruct the 
paſſage of the French fleet into the gulf of St. Laurence, took his ſtation 
off the banks of Newfoundland; but, under cover of the thick ſogs which 
ſo commonly prevail in thoſe. northern latitudes, the French Commander 
_ eluded his vigilance; two ſhips of the line only, the Alcide and Lys, 
being by ſome accident ſeparated from the reſt, fell into the hands of the 
| Engliſh, Upon the arrival of this mme at Paris, the Duc de 
8 Mirepoix was immediately recalled from London, and M. de Buſſy from 
Hanove:.— he King of England being now refdent in that city. Letters 
of general repriſal were iſſued by the Engliſh Court at this period, as well 
in Europe as America, and three hundred merchant ſhips, for the moſt | 
part unſuſpicious of danger, fell, in the courſe of the year, into the hands 
of the Englith, with not leſs than eight thouſand ſailors on board. The 
French vehemently exclaimed againſt the conduct of the Engliſh Govern- 
ment as inconſiſtent with the law of nations, war not having been as yet 
formally proclaimed ; but the Engliſh infiſted that, the French themſelves 
being clearly the aggreſſors, it was juſt and lawful to repel force by _— 
- and that the omiſſion of a form was en . 51 1 


Vnforrunate Early inthe year 255 f. General Braddock had ſailed Ae Cork vith a 
9 conſiderable body of regular troops, and, on his arrival in Virginia, took 


dock. : 


upon him the command of the forces deſtined to act againſt the French on 
the Ohio. This officer was a man of approved bravery, completely verſed 
in all points of military diſcipline, but opinionated and poſitive in his 
temper, and in his deportment auſtere and imperious. Wholly unac- 
quainted with the country in which he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand, and entertaining a ſovereign contempt for the colonial militia, of 
whom his army was in a great meaſure compoſed, he heard with ſilent 
diſdain all that information which the provincial officers were deſirous to 
offer reſpecting the mode of conducting an American expedition through 
woods, deſerts, and moraſſts, and the precautions which were neceſſary to 
guard againſt ſurpriſe, particularly as the Indian nations were for the moſt 
FER in alliance with France. Ty — with the moſt fearleſs . 
ſecurity 
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eurity to leſs than ten miles of Fort du Queſne, and without conde- 
ſcending, though earneſtly preſſed, to employ the irregulars in the ſer- 


vice as an advanced guard, or to ſend out any parties to reconnoitre the 


country, about noon” on the ninth of July, in his march through a path- 
Teſs ſwamp, entangled amid brakes and ruſhes, he was on the ſudden 
ſaluted with the horrid ſound of the Indian war-whoop, accompanied by 
a general fire both on his front and flank from a concealed and inviſible 


enemy. The vanguard immediately fell back, and terror and confuſion 


ſoon ſpread throughout all the ranks of the army. The General, far from 
making any efforts to diſcover and diſperſe this dangerous ambuſcade, 
_ exerted himſelf only to re-form and rally his troops, as if engaged with a 
regular army in an open plain. But the exacteſt diſcipline was, in this 
ſituation, of little avail ; for, though no enemy appeared, the havoc and 


ſlaughter ſtill continued; and the General himſelf being at length killed 


by a-muſket ſhot, the regular troops fled the field. with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation the provincials, ſo much deſpiſed, forming in the rear, and co- 
vering their retreat; Major Waſhington, their commander, acquiring on 
this occaſion, amidſt ruin and defeat, the honors and laurels of victory. 
All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army were feft in the 


BOOK V. 
A an 
. 


hands of the enemy, and even the General's own cabinet, with all his 


letters and inſtructions; and the whole conduct of this expedition plainly 
proved that perſonal courage, though an indiſpenſable requiſite, is only a 
ſecondary qualification in the character of a military commander. Very 


indifferent ſucceſs alſo attended the ee en on in the more 


5e parts of the Continent. 
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© On the death of Geber Braddock, the chief did FabeolieF'u "__ 
General Shirley, who formed a plan for the reduction of the important 
fortreſſes of Crown Point and Niagara, erected by the French on the 
banks of the lakes Champlain and Ontario. The expedition againft the 
former was conducted by General, aſterwards Sir William Johnſon, a 
native of Ireland, but long reſident in America, where he had acquired 
great and deſerved popularity. From various cauſes of delay, the troops 
deſtined for this ſervice arnved at the place of rendezyous late in the 
Vor. I. | 8 ſummer; 
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BOOK V. ſummer; and were, ſoon aſter the commencer nent of their march, at- | 


1755. 


1756, 


Operations of 
the Engliſh 


Generals 
guid and un- 


 Ucceſsful. | 


lan- 


lake Ontario, he deemed it neceſfary io leave a very large prop 


tacked in their camp by Baron Dieſkau, the French Commander, with 
great bravery, who was; notwithſtanding, repulſed with great loſs—the 
Baron himſelf being made priſoner. General Johnſon, however, found 
himſelf, aſter this bloody encounter, too much weakened to proceed in 
his expedition; and, aſter ſome deliberation, he determined upon a retreat 
to Albany. General Shirley himſelf added the conduct of the en- 
terpriſe againſt Niagara, which, from its poſition, commands the com- 
munication between the lakes Erie and Ontario. But on his arrival at 
Oſwego, a fort belonging to the Engliſh. on the ſouth-eaſ ern ſhore of 
rtion af 
the troops under his command ſor the deſence of this poſt; and, aſter 
waiting till the end of, September for his expected reinforcements and 


ſupplies of proviſions and ſtores, be Was informed that it would be ate 


tended with danger to, croſs the lake at this adyanced ſeaſon of the year. 


He therefore, determined to deſer the, ſiege. of. Niagara, to. the next cam- 


Paign! 3 and ſet out in en on his return to Albany. 
87; een e 
- The 3 | of Sr ge an * * of reputation _ nn i was now ap- 
adit Commander: in, Chief of the Britiſh Forces in America, and veſted 


with very extenſive; powers. But this nobleman, from. cauſes not caſy to 
develop, did not embark from England till the latter end of May; and, 


on reaching the head. quarters at Albany June 29 (1 766), he found all 
military operations in a manner ſuſpended, in the expectation of his ar- 


rival; after which, a confiderable time elapſed in debates and conſultations 
reſpecting the plan moſt proper to be adopted, and whether the efforts of 


the army now aſſembled ſhould be directed againſt Crown Point, and 
Ticonderago, ſituated at the ſouthern extremity of lake Champlain; wbe⸗ 


ther a ſecond attempt. ſhould be made againſt Niagara; or whether an 
expedition ſhould be undertaken againſt Fort Du Queſne on the Ohio. 


In the midſt of theſe deliberations, intelligence arrived. that os French, 


: Ce of 
| Oſwego by the 
French« 


under M. de Montcalm, had made themſelyes maſters of Oſwego, although 
ſtrongly garriſoned, plentifully provided with all Kinds of warlike ſtores, 
and defended by one hundred and nt Pirges of artillery. Apparently 

8 diſcouraged . 


„. Gosen 403 


diſcouraged and bed by this unfortunate event, it was determined BOOK v. 
not to riſk: any offenſive operation during the remainder of the preſent — 
ſeaſon, but to employ the autumnal and winter months in + Fil prepa- 


rations * an _ . She Bic een __ n n 


IS: 


. the "OR iſa lac bigh and Sig . 1737. 
were entertained from the great military force collected in the ſpring of | 
1757, and the avowed-purpoſe of the Commander in Chief to employ his 
whole ſtrength in ſome grand and decifive operation. Admiral Holbourne 
arrived at Halifax with a powerful ſquadron, and large reinforcements of 
troops, in the beginning of July; and the Earl of Loudon directing his 
march northward, an invaſion of Canada with-their united forces was rea- 
ſonably to be expected. At length, however, Louiſburg, in the iſland of 

Cape Breton, was declared to be the object i in contemplation—a ſcheme | & 
very favorable to the views and intereſts of France at this period, as it 
left M. de Montcalm entirely at liberty to proſecute his plans of conqueſt, . 4 
and Louiſburg was ſo ſtrongly defended, that little apprehenfion was en- 
tertained for its ſafety. And the Britiſh Commanders recciving certain 
intelligence, after the whole of the military and naval force deſtined for 
this expedition had rendezyouſed at Halifax; that the garriſon of Louiſburg 
conſiſted of fix thouſand regular troops, excluſive of provincials, and that 
ſeyenteen line-of-battle ſhips were moored in the harbor ; it was reſolved, 
according to the cuſtom of this war, to poſtpone the expedition to a more 
convenient opportunity. In the mean time, the Marquis de Montcalm Capture of 

had taken advantage of the abſence” of the Earl of Loudon to lay ſiege, Hens ty ie 
with an army of ten thouſand men, to the important poſt of Fort William- French. 
Henry, ſituated on the ſouthern! ſhore of lake George. The garriſon 
conſiſted of three thouſand men; the fortifications were lung und in 
| good condition; and General Webb, with, about four thouſaud men; was 
poſted in the vicinity, in order to maintain a communication with it. 
N otwithſtanding which, ſo vigorouſly. were the approaches of the French 
Commander. urged, that articles of capitulation were ſigned in ſix days, 
not only importing the entire ſurrender of the fort, artillery, and ſtores, 

bat 8 the garriſon | ſrom ſerving Againſt. bis Moſt Chriſtian 

tai | "ES . Majeſty, 
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Majeſiy, or his allies, ſor the ſpace of eighteen months. 1 

the French acquired the entire command of the extenſive and magnificent 
chain of lakes which connects the two great rivers St. Laurence and Miſ- 
fiſippi, and which forms à grund line both of communication and diviſſon 
between the northern and ſouthern parts of this vaſt Continent. And thus 


diſgracefully terminated the third campaign of the A n war, in 


which the French, with a very inferior force, had een an uniforn 


fuperiority, and in the courſe of which no advantage had been 1 wy 
Seotia, by the vigorous exertions of Colonel Monckton, aſſiſted dy s body 
of provincials, expreſsly voted and detached by the Aſſembly of Maſſa- 
chuſetts for this important purpoſe. Nor were the operations of the war 
at this period more {kilfully or es conduRed — wins e 
nation in een ere. in W rica. 
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| employed earneſt ſolicitations with the Court ef Madrid to take an active 
part in her favor. Her efforts, however, were in vain, though ſupported 


by all the influence of the Queen Mother and the Marquis de la Enſtnada, 


the Prime Miniſter. The King of Spain himſelf was not diſpoſed to in- 
terrupt the harmony which ſubſiſted between Spain and Great Britain; 


and Don Ricardo Wall, a Spaniard of Britiſh extraction, and formerly re- 


fident at the Britiſh Court, and who poſſeſſed great credit with the King, 
took all imaginable pains to c his Majeſty in theſe fnvorable ſenti- 


12 ments ; and the intrigues of the Miniſter with the Court of Verſailles 


being diſcovered, he was diveſted of his offices, whieh were immediately 


conſerred upon his competitor Don Ricardo. The Court of Madrid, 


however, offered her mediation to compoſe the differences between Eng- 
land and France; but France inſiſting upon a ſuſpenſion of” arms in 


America as the preliminary condition of a negotiation, and England re- 


uſing to afſent to any ſuch preliminary, nothing could be effected. And 


the Courts of London and Verſailles, foreſeeing a violent and long-pro- 


tracted conflict, were affiduouſly engaged in forming and cultivating. 


aint in the different Courts of SHOPS in order to ſtrengthen their 
8 — 


0 
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3 A was ſigned by the King of England, when 
ati: Hahover, June 23 (1755), with the Landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, by 
which his Serene Highneſs engaged to hold in readineſs for his Majefty's 
ſervice a body of twelve thonfand men. But Saxony and Bavaria, not- 

ſtanding the fubſidies which they had regularly received during the 
— of peace, in contemplation and as the earneſt of future ſervices, now 
entered into oppoſite :onnecthons: 
the Engliſh nation, in ſuppoſing honor and gratitude to be ties obligatory 
upon princes. In September, a treaty was ſigned at the palace of Kenſing- 
ton between his Britannic Majeſty and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, by which 


that princefs ſtipulated to maintain, on the frontiers of Livonia, an army of 


_ thonſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand cavalry, and a nayal force of. 
ineſs to act at the requiſition of the 


. fifty galleys, to be in immediate readinet 
King of England, ſhould the Electoral dominions of that monarch be in- 
vaded in conſequence of the connection of Hanover with Great Britain; 
ſor which an annual ſubſidy of five hundred thouſand pounds was to be 
advanced to the Czarina. The Court of Berlin was, at this crifis, ſtrongly 
aſſailed by the Courts of London and Verſailles, each flattering itſelf with 
a deciſion in its favor. But the Pruſſian Monarch, knowing the engage- 


laughing, no doubt, at the credulity of 


BOOK. v. 


T reaties _— 
Heſſe-Caſſel 
and Ruſſia. 


Allianee be- 
tween Great 
Britain and 


Pruſſia. 


ments already contracted between England and Ruffia, and the ſtrict 


amity ſubfiſting between the Imperial Courts of Vienna and Peterſburg, 


formidable powers, by a renewal: of the alliance with France; and, in 


January 1756, a treaty was figned at London between the Kings of Great 


Britain and Pruſſia, by which they engaged to oppoſe the introduction of 


any foreign troops into the Empire. This article, though immediately 
pointed againſt France, amounted to a virtual renunciation of the alliance 
with Ruſſia ; and the Czariya reſenting the conduct of the King of Great 
Britain, and exaſperated, from. cauſes of a perſonal as well. as. political 
nature, againſt the King of Pruſſia, began to liſten with attention, or 
rather with eagerneſs, to the overtures of France, hitherto ſo much the 
object of her jealouſy and averſion. The Empreſs Elizabeth,“ ſays the 
Eing of Pruſſia, who had ever been at enmity with France, rather choſe 
to enter into a a league with her, than. to N the ſhadow of union with 


. 
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a power 
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a power which had Pruſſia for an ally.“ Tue Court of Verſailles hs 
niſhed and alarined at the defection of Pruſſia, which, as the King himſelf 
tells us, ſeemed to be conſidered in France almoſt in the light of a re- 
volt“, now directed its attention to the Court of Vienna; which ſince the 


termination of the late war had given clear and repeated intimations of a 


defire to enter into bonds of permanent amity with France: and, to the 


amazement of Europe, A treaty of mutual guarantee | and ſupport was ; 


concluded and ſigned at Verſailles, May. 1456, by theſe two great rival 


powers; and the inveterate hereditary animoſity ſubſiſting for ages be- 


tween the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, in conſequence of which oceans 


of blood had been ſhed, and the faireſt countries of Chriſtendom deſolated, 


was at length, if the profeſſions of princes could merit any ſerious regard, 


for ever terminated. Theſe profeſſions were indeed, in this inſtance, 
unuſually ſincere. The ruling paſſion of France was, at this period, 


the depreſſion of the power of England and of Auſtria, the ſubverſion of 


that of Pruſſia, which had ſo recently aſpired to a ſtation in the firſt rank 
of European powers, and preſumptuouſly eſtabliſhed an unheard- of rival- 
ſhip in the boſom of the Empire itſelf to the Imperial family. When an 
union between England and Pruſſia therefore took place, that repulſive 
force by which the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria had been ſo long 
ſundered, was inſtantly changed to a political attraction, naturally lead- 
ing to a ſtrict and intimate adheſion. The general conduct of France left 
ſcarcely a doubt of her intention to take advantage of the political relation 
of Hanover to Great Britain, by the invaſion of that Electorate; although 
it muſt be acknowledged, that terms of neutrality were offered to the 
King of England as EleQor of Hanover, which he did not deem it con- 


ſiſtent with his honor and N to n, ee ae being 
3 made 


** La Cour as Verſailles paroiſſoit croire que le Roi de Pruſſe a a Vegard Je la France | 
ce qui eſt un deſpote de Valachie a Pegard de la Porte, c'eſt-a-dire, un Prince ſubordonne et 
oblige de faire la guerre des qu'on lui envoie l'ordre. La nouvelle de cette alliance cauſa une 


vive ſenſation a Verſailles dans Veſprit de Louis XV. et de ſon Conſeil ; peu s'en fallut 


qu'ils 1 ne diſſent que le Roi de Pruſſe toit revolts contre la France. Panos de lo Guerre 
* Sept Ans, 


__ The Count de 2282 yy in the month of Janary & 17 57 Frey a | memorial to = 
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PIER the French Court, with the bel defign of forming a power- BOOK v. 


ful army in Weſtpbalia, an army of obſervation, conſiſting of about forty * 
thouſand Heſſians, Hanoverians, and Brunſwickers, was aſſembled for the 
protection of the Electorate: and requiſitions were made by the Court of 
London, both at Vienna and the Hague, for the aſſiſtance ſtipulated by 
treaties, The Empreſs- Queen at firſt alleged that, as the conteſt between 


England and France related to America only, it was not a caſas federis, 
and that Hanover might be ſecured by a treaty of neutrality. When the 


war became general, and the application was renewed, ſhe profeſſed that 
troops could not be ſpared with ſafety to her own dominions, which were 
in danger from the enmity of Pruſſia. And being again urged after the 
alliance between England and Pruſſia was concluded, ſhe declared in 
plain terms, that, being abandoned by England, the was reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſecuring herſelf by an alliance with France. As to the pro- 


vinces of the Belgic Union, they had ſcarcely recovered from the terrors 


of the former war ; the public finances were exhauſted, and the people in 
general extremely averſe to engage in hoſtilities. The Court of Verſailles, 
moreover, by a counter-memorial, declared, that, ſhould the States 
grant the ſuccors in queſtion, the King of France would conſider their 
compliance as an act of hoſtility againſt himſelf,” The application of the 
Engliſh Court, therefore, being perceived, from the operation of theſe 


cauſes, uſeleſs and unavailing, Colonel Yorke, the Engliſh Ambaſſador, 


was directed to ior thow op WIR that the King of b e 


„ 


Steinberg the 1 Miaiſter at e ie to cunranty the ie of the Ele- 


torate, upon condition that © thoſe juſt and reaſonable ſecurities were given to the Empreſs and 
her allies. which ought to follow from ſuch an engagement.” An explanation of theſe equivocal 
terms being demanded, they were ultimately interpreted by the Court of Vienna to mean, 1ſt, 
That a free paſſage ſhould be permitted to the French and Auſtrian armies through the 
Naser dominions: ad, That certain fortreſſes of the Electorate ſhould be ſequeſtered 
into the hands of the King of Denmark: 3dly, That the King of England ſhould not aug- 
_ or aſſemble the troops of the Electorate, but ſhould diſperſe them in ſuch manner as 
| ſhould be agreed upon.” Theſe terms were rejected with indignation ; and the King of 
England declared the conditions propoſed to him to be « fo hard, ſo dangerous, and fo in- 
conſiſtent with his honor, that ĩhey could be only framed by the Courts of Vienna and Ver- 
_ failles to furniſh a pretext; for executing, the reſolution they had already taken. to invade, his 

Msjeſty 8 dominion, i in contempt of the laws of equity and Jamice.” | 
would 
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would not inſiſt on the requiſitionz and the States expreſſed, in grateful 
terms, their acknowledgments to his Britannic een wo was — 
in _ _ their mn i 


The Wee! of England aflenibled 4 in More 175 v4 chi in the | 
opening ſpeech, his Majeſty informed the two Houſes that he had 
adopted what appeared to him the moſt proper and effectual meaſures for 
the protection of the national poſſeſſions in America, no reaſonable terms 
of accommodation having been propoſed by France; and alſo to diſap- 


point ſuch deſigns as, from various appearances and preparations, there 


was ground to believe had been formed againſt his kingdoms and domi- 
nions; that he had greatly augmented his forces by land and ſea; and 
that he had concluded treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe-CaflH, copies 


of which ſhould be laid before them.” In the addreſs moved in both 


Houſes, in anſwer to this ſpeech, were the following words: That they 


looked upon themſelves as obliged by the ſtrongeſt ties of duty, gratitude, 
and honor, to ſtand by and ſupport his Majeſty in all ſuch wiſe and neceſ- 
ſary meaſures and engagements, as his Majeſty might have taken in vindi- 


cation of the rights of his Crown, or to defeat any attempts which might 


be made by France in reſentment for ſuch meaſures, and to aſſiſt his Ma- 
jeſty in diſappointing or repelling all ſuch enterpriſes as might be formed 


not only againſt his kingdoms, but alſo againſt any other of his dominions 


though not belonging to the Crown of Great Britain, in caſe the King ſhould be 


Oppoſition of 
Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Legge to 
the meatures 


of the Court. 


attacked on account of the part which his Majeſty had taken for maintain- 


ing the eſſential intereſts of his kingdoms,” The declaration contained 
in this clauſe met with. a moſt yehement and formidable oppoſition 1 in the 
Houſe of Commons, not from the powerleſs party uſually voting in oppo- 
ſition, but from Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the moſt popular members of 


the preſent Adminiftration, and a very conſiderable number of other Gen- 


tlemen poſſeſſing poſts under the Government. Mr. Pitt declared © the 
whole ſyſtem and ſcheme of politics now adopted, to be flagrantly abſurd 
and deſperate. It was no other than to gather and combine the, powers of 
the Continent into an alliance of magnitude ſufficient to withſtand the 
efforts of France and her adherents againſt the Hectorate of Hanover, at 

x | „ 1 Ss, | "1 
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gol Britain way one — 0 — — pigs of money; e pre- 
ſent exhibitsa proſpect of an effuſion of treaſure ſtill; more enormous : 


and, when we conſider that ſuch immenſe iſſues of money are to be _ | 


plied, by new. loans, heaped upon a debt of eighty millions, who will an- 
ſwer for the conſequence, or venture to enſure us from a national bank 


_ ruptcy 2. Mr. Pitt contended, that a nayal war we could and ought. to ſup- 
n this ſyſtem, we could not. We have 


ed ie be deceived by names and ſounds; the general aer | 


t, but,a continental. war, up 
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wealth vile a raids land" Shoald Hanne be dual) e 


on account of her connection with England, he acknowledged that we 
ought not to make peace without procuring, for its inhabitants ample ſatis- 


faction and indemnity. But the idea of defending Hanover by an army 


of mercenaries he ridiculed as prepoſterous and impracticable. This ſyſ- 
tem, he ſaid, would, in a few years, coſt us more money than the fee-ſim- 
ple of the Electorate was worth; ſor it was a place ſo inconſiderable, that 


its name was ſcarcely to be found in the map. He ardently wiſhed to | 
to that barren 


| break thoſe fetters which chained us, like Prometheus, | 
rock. The clauſe was, however, carried on a diviſion; and the King, in 
bi reply 15. * A Kel, thanked the two Houſes | in the Songs terms 


7 l 


e . This tin. Was l hit the, + Kemal Aifmiſfion of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge rom their Ie! employments, 


by re Fan pore ry that, hou 3 ev the — of CONE 


Si Thomas Robinſon, Secretary of State, from an honeſt and ſincere con- 


ſciouſneſt of his own incapacity to conduct the buſineſs of government in 
the Houſe of Commons, had reſigned the Seals, which were directly 
transferred to Mr. Fox, Secretary at War, who unqueſtionably, in reſpect 


of political ability, had at this time no rival in the Houſe of Commons, 


Mr. Pitt only excepted. Though engaged for ſeveral years paſt in the 
ſupport of the ſame Adminiftration, they were aQuated by a very viſible 


SRP on almoſt all ocealions.. And it was, obſerye „ that they. agreed in 
1 Vor. 1. pion NO ER 3 8 | nothing 


their employ» 


Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge 
di ſmiſſed from 


ments. 
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which they were at little pains to conceal. It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 
therefore, that Mr. Pitt, who could endure no-ſuperior, was very little tes 
Hghted with the advancement of his competitor, who ſeemed as firmly re- 
fblved to admit no equal: and Mr. Legge entering entirely into the views. 
of Mr. Pitt, it was imagined that the new Miniſter would not long'be able 
to maintain his ground againſt an oppoſition ſtrengthened by ſo powerfuF 


a a ſeceſſion, founded on profeſſions ſo popular and patriotic. © Mr. Fox 


however, ſupported by the favor of the King, the patronage of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the undivided intereſt of the Pelhams, was able to ſe- 


eure a triumphant majority : and the treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe- Caſſel, 


though ſtrongly and obſtinately oppoſed, were ratiſied im a Houſe conſift- 


ing of four hundred and forty-eight Members, by three hundred and 


twenty againſt one hundred and twenty-eight. This great majority could 


not, however, diſguiſe the impolicy and imbecility of the eonduct of the 


Premier, who, perplexed by all the fears and jealouſſes incident to: a weak 


yet aſpiring mind, had neither dared, at the deceaſe of Mr. Pelham, to 


enter into a confidential oonnection with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, the only 
men in the Houſe of Commons by whom he could be effectually ſup- 
ported, nor entirely to break with them. On his aſſuming, therefore, the 
direction of the Treaſury, the ſeals of his department as Secretary were 
indeed offered to Mr. Fax, but in a mode and under conditions which 
Mr. Fox thought too degrading to accept Mr. Pitt being, at the ſame 
time, amuſed with artificial profeſſions and aſſurances of regard fynifying 
nothing. On the reſignation of Sir Thomas Robinſon, whoſe utter inabi-. 
lity to elevate himſelf into the rank of a rival to the Duke was his grand 
recommendation to the high office he held, the ſeals were given to Mr. 
Fox on his own terms, and his Grace was reduced to the neceſſity of ſol 
= a fave, when be bad it in bis worms to have 5 8 one of 
n an official: conference between the Duke of Neweflle and Mr, eee 


tioning the American expedition on the Ohio, Mr. Pitt ſaid, © Your Grace knows that I 
have no capacity for theſe things; and I do therefore defire to be informed about them.“ 


In od 1 of 17355 changes being in ny, advances were my, is Mr. Ditt-z. 
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h MY the midit of theſe political contentions, intelligence arrived of a diſ- BOOK Fr 
aſter which excited. the moſt vivid emotions of grief and compaſſion > 1 
amongſt all ranks and orders of perſons throughout the nation. This was eee 
| en thenthe almoſt nn of the city of Liſbon by a tre- 


40 0 . Lord 8 on 5 ſea of 5 Duke of Neneslle, told "Sq 60 that i. 
the King had taken diſagreeable prejudices, and was very fond of Lord Holderneſs and Sir 
Thomas Robinſon ; in cafe any accident ſhould take place, if he would aſſiſt them cordially, it 
| might perhaps happen, that they might procure. the Seals for him, which he ſo much defired.” 
Mr. Pitt, repeating the laſt words of the Chancellor, aſked, Of whom? He did not re- 
member he had ever applied to his Lordſhip for them ; he was ſure he never had to the Duke 
of Newcaltle ; and he aſſured the Chancellor that, if they could prevail upon his Majeſty to 
give them to him under preſent circumſtances, all the uſe he would make of them would beta 
lay them at his Majeſty's feet. If he aſked for any favor, it would be that they ſhould in- 
form his Majeſty better. To enable him, or any one elſe, to conduct the buſineſs of the na- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, they muſt give him proper diſtinction and powers; he ſaid 
the Duke's ſyſtem. would not do, and, while he had life and breath to utter, he would oppoſe 
it. There muſt be men of efficiency and authority in the Houſe, who ſhould have acceſs to 
the Crown, habitual, frequent, familiar acceſs, that they might be able to ſpeak and act OUR 


hh gry regen ere; n TESTO eb ee e a Wiler.“ 


7 Some years 8 to this period, on occaſion of a petition ke" to the Houle of 
Commons, relative to a conteſted election for the borough of Seaford, in which the Duke of 
ceſſor of Dr. Wake in the metropolitan ſee of Canterbury, a young man whoſe talents and 
accompliſhments would have rendered him, could he have relinquiſhed the monſtrous ambition 
« to ſhinea TuLLyY anda WII or too,” the ornament of his country—declared, i in the de- 
bate which aroſe, © that, if ever the annals of thoſe times were delivered down to poſterity 
by a faithful hiſtorian, he would have a new portrait to draw—of a Miniſter the moſt incapa- 
ble though the moſt ambitious, the weakeſt though the moſt inſolent, the moſt puſillanimous 
though the moſt preſumptuous.” Mr. Pelham, upon this, roſe to call to order, ſaying, 
« that, though no perſon had been as yet actually named, this character muſt be intended for 
ſomebody ; and cautioning this youthful ſpeaker, if he thought proper to mention any name, 
to be prepared to prove what he ſhould aſſert,” Mr. Potter replied, « that he was happy to 
find he had as yet been guilty of no irregularity, and that even the apprehenſion of it was 
groundleſs ; for it was not within his intention to mention any individual. He did not think 
himſelf ſo ill a painter as to make it neceſſary for him to write the names of thoſe to whom 
his portraits belonged. It would, however, be injuſtice not to allow the Duke of Newcaſtle | 
the merit of diſintereſtedneſs as to the emoluments 42 and of 0900 en e 
2 * country. | 
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moſt extraordinary riſe and inundation of the Tagus. A vaſt 1 

churches, monaſteries, and other public buildings, adi many thouſand: 
private houſes, were, in the ſpace, of a few minutes, thrown down—the 
earth heaving, rocking, and, in many parts, rending aſunder, with ineredi- 
ble noiſe and violence -vaſt volumes of mingled q viog 


concufſions, preſented to the view of the aftoniſhed ſpectator only -arheaj 
of ruins. The royal family were compelled to leave the palace both pre- 
eipitation, and to retire into the neighboriog fields for. ſaſety; ? and ten 


thouſand of the inhabitants, as it was oomputed, were killed by the fall of 


the buildings, or ſwallowed up in the chaſins formed by the numerous and 
horrid diſpartings of the earth, "A meſſage from the Throne informed the 
two Houſes of this dreadful calamity ; ; and, by an act of generoſity and hu- 


manity which conferred the higheſt honor on the Parliament and Nation, 


the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds was inftantly and unanimouſly 


voted tor the uſe of the diſtreſſed inhabitants of that metropolis; and ſup- 
plies to this amount in corp, flour, rice, and other neceſſuries, were ſhipped 


nable re- 


without delay for Portugal, and proved a moſt welcome and ſeai 


lief. And his Moſt Faithful Majeſty expreſſed on this occaſion, in terms 
of the warmeſt emotion, his grateful acknowledgments' to the Britiſh 


Crown and Nation. | Amidſt the millions and millions expended, far the 
purpoſes of devaſtation and — awake o of this ee ant " 
a oj eng av nga e 2460 i vor ide. fl. "we 200 mi 47 8. 
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Early i in the year 17 36.1 Mr. „ Ter, the 1 new Miniſter, POTN a let 


from Mr. Rouille, Secretary of State tor. foreign affairs in France, expoſtu- 


+ $a. As 


lating, in the name of his Sovereign, upon the hoſtile. inſtructions given 
ral Braddock and Admiral er- ev in 
direct contradiction to the am amicable profeſſions of the Britiſh” Court. 


He complained of the inſult offered to the F rench LE in the * of 85 
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{wo ſhips of war, and of the dep redations on the French commerce, with- 
out any. previous declaration of war, in contempt of the law of nations. 


He demanded therefore, in the name of the King his maſter, full and entire 


ſatisfaction for this atrocious violation of the dignity of his Crown, as well 


as a complete reparation for the injuries ſuſtained by his people. Jo this 


peremptory requiſition Mr. Fox replied with firmneſs and ſpirit, C that the 


King of. England. would willingly. conſent to an, equitable accommodation 


ol differences, but would not comply with the demand of reſtitution as a 
preliminary condition, his Britannic Majeſty having taken no ſieps but 
ſuch as the hoſtilities previouſly committed by the French, and a regard 
to his own honor, and the rights of his Crown and People, rendered juſt 
and indiſpenſable. War being now conſidered on both ſides as virtually, 
| por not aral, jeeps * French Court iſſued an order to ſeize 
in, harbors, and began with. great aſſiduity to 

repair he — we Dunkick. The .naval., preparations. at Breſt 
were ptoſecuted with uaremitting Sinn a vaſt number of tranorts. 


were collected in the different ports in the Channel, and numerous bodies | 


of land forces were ſeen moving from all parts towards the coaſts. of Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, and Bretagne. About. the cloſe of March, the King 

ſent a meſſuge 4d Porliament, ſtating, t that he hac receiyed repeated and 
authentic advices that a deſign was ctually farmed. by the French Court 
for the invaſion of Great Britain; that he bad taken the proper precau- 


tions for putting the kingdom in a poſſure of defence z; that, in auder 


farther to ſtrengthen himſelf, he had made a requiſition of the H 
troops which the Landgrave had, by the late treaty, agreed to furniſh.” 
An addreſs was immediately preſented,” thinking: his Majeſty: in warm 
terms for this ſeaſonable and prudent requiſition And, in a few, days; 
Mr. Fox, encouraged by the prevailing yndriiniity:of the Houſe, moved a 
ſecond addreſs, © beſeeching his Majeſty that, for the more effectual de- 
ſenee of his kingdoms, and for the be wenig of thenligiap-god, — 
ties of his ſubjects, ewe Dane eee order twelve batta- 
lions of his Electoral to be forth ty embarked "or" England.” 
This alſo was carried 52 very Freat " majority, and; 10 "the" courſe of 44 
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the ſword, ſo bravely drawn and ſo eff 
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a of an invaſion, that theſe 


meaſures of the Miniſter were received with great and general applauſe 3 
though it appeared, in the view of Europe at large, not leſs unaccounta- 


ble than diſgraceful, that England ſhould; at the commencement of a2 


foreign war, deem herſelf unequal to provide for her own internal ſafety; 
and ſhould have recourſe to the aid of foreign mercenaries for the protec- 
tion of her laws and liberties, when none of the natural means of defence 
were wanting, when her naval force was confeſſedly far ſuperior to that 
of the enemy, and her armies were not . as I in eee 
Quixotic mne on erh Continent ene 


— 


C8 


At the cloſe of the ſefMion, the Speaker, Mr. nee ibs the 
Money-Bills for the royal affent, addreſſed the King in a ſpeech replete _ 
with ſentiments ſo juſt and conſtitutional, expreſſed in language ſo bold 
and animated, as to merit the moſt diſtinguiſhed regard. After ſpecifying 
the extent, and remarking the liberality, of the grants, exceeding thoſe of 
any former. period, he declared, “ that the Commons of EncLanD hoped 

2Qually ſupported, would be in- 
truſted only in capable and honeſt hands: and that the naval ſtrengtli of 
Great Britain will do ſervice as much greater as it is exalted higher than 
ever beſore. His Majeſty's faithful Commons apprehended that the pre- 
ſent critical juncture convinces that alliances on the Continent, as they are 
-unnatural, ſo they muſt ever be prejudicial to the true intereſt of En- 
gland; that there is no gratitude to be expected from, no dependence to 
be placed on, ſach allies, who, ſupported as they have been by the blood 
and treaſure of this kingdom, have taken the opportunity of the firſt pro- 
ſpect of preſent profit to break through every tie. Not diſcouraged, how- 


| —_ 1 55 the mit ee m -e or the n of e u, in have 


- 


* Les 'Fringot nedr tee 
ſcente en Angleterre. Ils repandirent des troupes le long des c0tes'de la Bretagne et de la 


Normandie: ils ſirent conſtruire des bateaux plats pour tranſporter ces troupes, et aſſemblerent 


quelques vaiſſeaux þ Breſt. Ces demonſtrations Epouvanttrent les Anglois ; il y eut des momens 
on cette nation, qui paſſe pour fi ſage, ſe crut perdue. Le Roi George, afin de la raſſurer, | 
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with pleaſure, beheld the ſword drawn to vindicate the national honor and BOOK v. 
intereſt—proud to let all the world ſee that England is able to fight her 1286. 
own battles, and to ſtand by her own natural ſtrength. Though ever 
attached to his Majeſty's perſon, he declared, nevertheleſs, that there were 
circumſtances exiſting at which, nothing but their confidence in his Ma- 
jeſty's juſtice, and love to his people, could hinder them from being moſt 
ſeriouſly alarmed, Subſidies to foreign Princes, when already burdened with 
a debt ſcarcely to be borne, cannot but be ſeverely felt—an army of foreign 
troops, a thing UNPRECEDENTED, UNHEARD-OF, UNKNOWN, brought 
into England, cannot but alarm. Still they had reliance upon his Ma- 
jeſty, and hoped that their burdens might be lightened, their fears re- 
moved, as ſoon as poſſible; and, in the mean time, that the ſword of theſe. 
ron RTE Ns ſhould not be intruſted a MomenT out of his own hand to any 
other perſon whatſoever. The unanimous approval of the principles and - 
ſentiments inculcated in this ſpirited. addreſs reflects certainly great honor 
on the Houſe, and it is much to be regretted, that they ſhould ever have 
been induced, in practice, to deviate from them. This ſpeech, however, 
diſcovers ſymptoms of democratic reſolution, which, had the liberties of 
the country. been openly invaded, would have Mme itſelf in a manner 
ante maten de. to kin | 1 
5 "Whether the 338 e meditated a aw cog upon 3 in | 
| eliſh coaſt, remains, after all, extremely doubtful ; and it appears highly. 
_ probable, that the preparations which occaſioned this univerſal alarm were 
deſigned chiefly, or ſolely, as a veil to.diſguiſe their real defign of an at- 
tack upon the iſland of Minorca. And, while the attention of the Engliſh 2 
Miniſtry, and Nation was ſuperfluouſſy occupied: with the armaments of 
Breſt and Dunkirk, it ſeemed entirely to eſcape their notice, that a ſormi- 
dable fleet was, at the very ſame time, equipping at Toulon; till at length, 
its deſtination becoming notorious, a ſquadron very incompetent to the . 
purpoſes of the expedition was detached to the Mediterranean, under Ad- hs _ 4 
miral Byng, an officer of whom the public. knew little more than that he 
was the ſon of the gallant and heroic Viſcount Torrington. This arma- 5 
ment, conſiſting af ten ſhips of the line, afterwards. joined by two or three 


3 * * A 1 — 


> his of Fort St. Philip: on this in 
diſpatches to England, written in a ſtyle of great apparent dejection, © 1a- 
menting that he was not ſent out in time to prevent the landing of the 


the Admiral arrived at Gibraltar, where he was informed that the French 
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ad on the ſecond of May 


others; ſailed from Spithead April 7, 17563 4 


fleet under M. de la Galifloniere, conſiſting of thirteen ſhips of the line, 
and tranſports, on board of which were embarked fiſteen thouſand land 
forces, bad en ROW Toulon c on the 2 of dpd with a a view to a a de- 


7 £7 x 


vom. miſts; the Admiral dauntted 


French; complaining of the bad condition of the ſhips; and of the total 


deficiency which he found at Gibraltar of all the neceſſary requiſites for 


Engagement 


between BYDg 
and Galiſ- 
ſoniere. | 


careening and refitting. He ſignified his opinion of the impracticability 
of throwing any ſupply of troops into the fortreſs, and of the impolicy of 
attempting it, if feaſible, as the fiege could not be raiſed without the co- 
operation of a land- force, and any reinforcement of men would conſe- 
quently only increaſe the 1 of priſoners which muſt ultimately fall 
into the hands of the enemy.“ This extraordinary letter being conſidered 
by the Miniſtry as a virtual accuſation of their negligence or incapacity, 


and' as plainly ominous of the loſs of the place, they determined to con- 


vince the Admiral that ſuch language was not to be held with impunity. 
On approaching Minorca, the Admiral deſcried the Britiſh colors ſtill 
flying at the caſtle of St. Philip's: and, at the ſame time, the French fleet 
appearing to the ſouth-eaſt, he formed the line of battle, and, about two 
o'clock, threw out fignals to bear away two points from the wind and en- 


gage. Admiral Weſt, who commanded the van diviſion, perceiving the 


inconſiſtency of the two orders, choſe to comply with' the laſt, and bore 
away with his divifion ſeven points from the wind, as abſolutely neceſſary 
to bring the enemy to a cloſe and regular engagement. Finding bimſelf, 
however, not ſuſtamed by his commander, he could not purſue the advan- 


tage he had gained without imminent danger of having his communica- 


Admiral 
Byng's indeci- 


ion and miſ- 


conduct. 


tion with the remainder of the fleet entirely cut off. When the com- 


mander was exhorted by his captain to bear down upon the enemy, in 
order to ſupport the ſhips of the van, Admiral Byng coolly replied, that it 


was his determination to keep the line of battle entire; at that he would 
6 avoid 
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avoid the error of Admiral Matthews, who, in his engagement with the 


combined fleets of France and Spain off Toulon, had broke the line by his 

precipitation, and had -expoſed himſelf by his raſhneſs to a fire which he 
| coal not ſuſtain. Under color, therefore, of preſerving the line of battle 
entire, in order to fight with the more advantage, it could ſcarcely be 
_ affirmed that he fought at all—the diſtance at which he engaged being fo 


great that he received only ſome few ſhots in his hull, and not a fingle 


man was killed or wounded on board the Admiral's own ſhip, a noble ſe- 
-cond-rate of ninety guns. M. de la Galiſſoniere was well pleaſed to per- 
ceive the Britiſh ' Commander ſo little in earneſt, and, having no urgent 


reaſons on his part to wiſh for a continuance of the fight, he bore away 


under an eaſy ſail towards evening; and, though the Britiſh Admiral made 


the ſignal for chaſing, it ſo happened that the French were not overtaken, 


and, next morning, they were entirely out of fight. On inquiry into the 
W of the fleet after this engagement, it was found, that three of the 
principal ſhips were ſo much damaged in their maſts, that they could not 
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Tech the ſea ah duty ; chat about two handel men were killed and 


wounded i in the engagement, and many others diſabled by fickneſs. The 
Admiral repreſented to a council of war, held on the occafion, that his 
Sabo was much inferior to the enemy in weight of metal and number 


of men; and that they had alſo the advantage of Pr tas dn and 


wounded to — from whence they received continual ſupplies and 
reinſorcements; that, in his opinion, it was impracticable to relieve the 
caſtle of St. Philip; and that they ought, therefore, to make the beſt of 
their way back to Gibraltar, to refit, and wait for farther orders from Eng- 


land. The deſpondency-of a Commander is ever contagious; and, 


though no effort whatever had been made to accompliſh the object of their 


deſtination, the council concurred unanimouſly in theſe ſentiments, and 


the fleet immediately ſet fail for OE; the French e to their 
UNS 0s Mahon. i N 


Wben the official diſpatches af A: Adrniral ed in Dakine the 
| Miniſtry, fully prepared for intelligence of this nature, and preſuming tliat 
the ſequel of 9 would correſpond with the n commiſſioned, 
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without delay, Admirals Hawke and Saunders to take the command in the 
Mediterranean ; and at the ſame time orders were given to- ſend home 


Admiral Byng in arreſt ; and on his n in e he was een 
_ priſoner to unn nn 5 | 


Notwithſtanding that the ei of st. Philip k bad beben to [confi der 


themſelves as abandoned to their fate, a very gallant defence was made by 


General Blakeney, the Governor, from the middle of April to the begin- 


ning of July; when no intelligence being received from England, and no 


proſpect of relief ciſcernible, the works, and even the body of the caſtle 


Minorca ſur- 
renders. 


being much ſhattered, the embraſures and parapets demoliſhed, many can- 
non diſmounted, and a lodgment actually made by the enemy on one of 
the principal redoubts, the garriſon alſo being exhauſted with hard and in- 

ceſſant duty, it was reſolved to beat the chamade, and a very favorable ca- 
pitulation was granted by the Duc de Richelieu, the French Commander; 
the garriſon being permitted to march out with all the honors of war, and 


with the liberty of a free and unmoleſted conveyance to Gibraltar. In a 
few days after the ſurrender of the iſland, Admiral Hawke appeared in 


view, with a fleet much ſuperior to that of the French; but M. de la 
Galiſſoniere had ſeaſonably retired : and the Engliſh Admiral ſeeing the 


French colors flying on the caſtle of St. Philip, this gallant officer found 


every effort precluded ; and indeed, had he arrived previous to the fur- 
render, there was little probability of his being able, even n by an abſolute 


defeat of the French bee to effect its . | 


This cya; was celebrated i in France with 9 und Wo re- 


joicings; while, in England, it produced a degree of depreſſion much more 


than proportionate to the real magnitude and importance of the loſs ſuſ- 


tained. This depreſſion was accompanied with a prevailing emotion of 


reſentment, and even of rage, againſt the unſortunate Admiral Byng, 
which could ſcarcely have been exceeded had he, by his criminal miſcon- 


duct, ſacrificed half the navy of Great Britain. In the enſuing ſeſſion of 


Parliament, an inquiry was inſtituted in the Houſe of Commons into the 


cauſes of the laſs of the uland of Minorca ; Fn the _ n addreſſed 
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his Majeſty for copies of all letters and inſtructions relative to this ſubject, 
ſuch a prodigious maſs of papers was produced as ſeemed rather calculated 
to overwhelm and ſtifle, than to explain and elacidate the object of this 
| inveſtigation. Aſter a looſe and curſory examination of theſe documents, 
which it would have been the buſineſs of a ſeſſion to methodiſe and 
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digeſt, the Houſe reſolved, © 1, That, from the intelligence repeatedly re- 


ceived by bis Majeſty's Miniſters, there was juſt reaſon to believe that an 


invaſion of Great Britain or Ireland was actually intended by the French 


King; and, 2. That no greater number of ſhips of war could, with ſafety 
to his Majeſty's dominions and the intereſt of his ſubjects, be ſent to the 
Mediterranean than were actually ſent thither under the command of Ad- 
miral Byng.” Theſe reſolutions were evidently dictated by the ſpirit of re- 
ſentment or prejudice, and ſeemed conſtructed ſolely for the exculpation of 
the Miniſters : though it ſtill appeared abſolutely incomprehenſible to all 
impartial cenſors, that, with more than one hundred and fifty ſhips of war in 
commiſſion, ſo ſmall a force only could be ſpared for ſo great a ſervice. It 


is certain that Mr. Fox was defirous to have detached a ſtrong ſquadron to 


the Mediterranean the firſt week i in March, but could not-preyail over the 
fears of the Duke of Neweaſtle, and the preſumption, of Lord Anſon, who 
aſſured him that Byng's ſquadron would beat any thing that the French had 
or could have in the Mediterranean. After the loſs of the iſland, the Duke 
of Newcaſtle eagerly affirmed to Mr. Fox, © that no blame could reſt, or 
be thought to reſt, upon him; that the ſea was not his province; and that 
the Nation and the Houſe of Commons were well ſatisfied; with his con- 
duct. Mr. Fox replied, that thoſe who had the chief direction in an Ad- 
miniſtration would bear the greateſt ſhare of the blame ; and that thoſe 
people deceived him who told him it was otherwiſe zow. He had, indeed, 
defended his Grace in the Houſe of Commons in every thing where he 


could defend him, but in one thing he never could, which was in his not 


OR: it muſt he war, and in not arming ſooner .“ 


The clamors of the Fae for . till continuing, the trial of Ad- 
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miral Byng commenced: December 28, 1756, before-a-court-martiall held 
on board the ſhip St. George, in the harbor of Portſmouth; - And, after 


a long inveſtigation of evidence, the Court determined that the Admiral, 
during the engagement on the 2oth of May laſt, did not do his utmoſt - 
_ endeavor to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French King; and 


that he did not exert his utmoſt power for the relief of the caftle of St. 
Philip they, therefore, unanimouſly agreed, that he fell under the 
letter of the twelſth article of the Naval Code, which, for this offence, 
poſitively preſeribes death, without any alternative leſt to the diſeretion of 
the court. But, believing his miſtonduct to ariſe neither from cowardice 


nor dilaffection, they earneſtly recommended him as a proper object of 


mercy. ” The Admiral heard his doom pronounced without the leaſt 


Wy alteration of countenance or feature; and, with a low obeiſinee to the 


court, retired in dignified fi filence. Great intereſt was made from various „ 


quarters to obtain a remiſfion of the ſentence, but without effect; and a 
warrant was iſſued by the Lords of the Admiralty for the execution of the 


Admiral on the fourteenth of March 1757. During this interval he re- 
mained on board the Monarque'i in cuſtody of the Marſhal" of the Admi> 


ralty, and was at no time perceived to loſe his compoſure or cheerfulnefs. 


About noon on the day appointed, the Admiral, having taken the laſt fare- 


wel of his friends, advanced with a firm ſtep and ſerene aſpect from the 
great cabin to the quarter-deek, where a guard of marines awaited to = 


execute the ſentence; and kneeling, without any pauſe or delay, on a 


cuſhion provided for the purpoſe, he tied with his own hands a white 


handkerchief over his eyes, and immediately dropped another as a ſignal | 


for the executioners, and five balls paſſed inftantly through his body—the 
whole of this ſtriking ſcene, from his leaving the cabin, being over, and 
the Admiral depoſited on his bier, in the ſpace of about three minutes. 


On a general review of this melancholy cataſtrophe, and of the cauſes by 


which it was produced, the fate of Admiral Byng muſt be pronounced 
beyond all example ſevere and rigorous. Deſtined to. execute a com- 
miſſion hopeleſs and impracticable, or at leaſt not to be effected without 


the moſt deſperate efforts of — he ſuffered his mind to be too 
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ſeiſſed, probably, of a degree of calm reſolution which would have ſecured 


his oharacter from imputation upon occaſions: which required no extra- 
ordinary exertion; he was doubtleſs: totally and conſtitutionally incapable 


af that hero ancꝭ ardent enthuſiaſm which! kindles at the view of danger, 
which is inflamed with the thirſt of glory, and which, if it cannot eom- 
mand ſucceſs, is atleaſt ambitious to convince the world that it has left 

nothing uneſſayed in order to deſerve it. Firmly perſuaded that the object 


of his enterpriſe was unattainable, this officer appears to have ſunk under 
his accumulated embarraflinents, and appeared to his friends perhaps, on a 

retroſpective view of this tranſaction, to fall as much below the uſual level 
ol his character, as it was neceflary, in ſuch circumſtances, to riſe above it. 
The fortitude of his conduct during the trial, and previous to the exe- 
cution, ſufficiently reſcue his memory from the vile and indelible taint of 


cowardice: and, in a paper which he delivered immediately before his 


death to the Marſhal of the Admiralty, he declares the ſatisfaction he felt 


in the canſciouſneſs of having faithfully diſcharged his duty to the utmoſt 
of his judgment and ability; and he ftyles himſelf, not without ſome 
appearance of reaſon, © a victim deſtined to divert the indignation and 


reſentment of an injured and deluded people.” 


Notwithſtanding the facrifice of this victim, the nation exhibited ſymp⸗ 


toms of the higheſt diſſatisfaction at the conduct of the Adminiſtration un- 


der whoſe guidance and government nothing but diſgraces and diſaſters had 
happened. The proſpect of a German war for the protection of Hanover 
was odious to the majority of the people; the defeat of Braddock, and the 
ſubſequent loſſes in America, were the ſubject of equal aſtoniſhment and 
indignation ; and the recent capture of Minorca threw the kingdom into a 
paroxyſm of rage, as the apprehenſion of an invaſion had before done into 


that of terror. And though the Miniſtry, in calling in the aſſiſtance of 


the Heſſian and Hanoverian auxiliaries, had acted+with the general appro- 
bation, and even applauſe, their conduct, now the danger had paſſed over, 
was ſtigmatized as the effect of a ridiculous and reproachful timidity, if 
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not rather of abſolute treachery. It was ſuggeſted that the kingdom, had 
been left purpoſely unprovided, and that the natives of South Britain bad 


been formerly ſubdued by auxiliaries of the ſame country, hired, like theſe, 
for their defence and protection. And the public ſuſpicion and hatred of 


theſe foreign mercenaries roſe to ſuch an height, that the modeſt, orderly, 


and inoffenſive behavior only, by which they were a 1 


we are af ured, have ſcoured them n e e 
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War 7 3 G Britain pe” 1 Furment in the Nation. 
Duke of Newcaſtle reſigns. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Leg ge reinſtated. Their” 
5 Convulſion. in tbe Mint Ary. Mer. Pit and Mr. Legge a 
6 4 Time diſmiſſed. Political Anarchy... Mr. Pitt and. Mr. Legge a 
_ ſecond Time reſtored. Unſucceſs Ful Attempt on Rochefort. Operations in 
Germany. Batile of Haſtenbech. © Duke of Cumberland capitulates, with 
_ his whole Army. Operations in America. Louiſburg taken. General 
. - Abercrombie repulfed. at: Ticonderoga. Death of Lord Howe. Forts . a 
Frontenac and Du Queſne taken. . Treaty with the. Indians. Extenſive 8 . 
Projects of. General Amberſt. Ticonderoga ſurrenders. Fort Magaru 
talen. Expedition againſt Quebec under General Molſe. General Molſe 
|. repulſed. at Montmorenci-—His Embarraſſments. Surpriſing Exertions f 
General Wolfe—Gains Poſſeſſion of the Heights of Abraham. Battle of 
Quebec. General Molſe expires in the Arms of Victory. Quebec ſurrenders. 
Delirium of Joy in England. Montreal taken, and the Conqueſt of Canada 
completed by. General Amberſt... Senegat and Goree taken. Capture of 
Guadaloupe. Cherburg taken. Engl iſh repulſed at St. Cas. French de- 
feated off Cape Lagos by Admiral Boſcawen. Second Defeat off Quiberon 
Bay by Admiral Hawke, Tranſactions in India. Political and Hiſtorical ' 
Introduction. Accęſſion of Surajah Dawla to the Throne of Bengal His 
_  Charadter.. Surrender of Calcutta—Barharity of the Nabob. Hiclom of 
_ ... Plaſſey—Depeſition of Surajab Dowla. Succeſſes of the Engliſh. Battle 
of Wandrwaſh, Capture of Pondiaberri. War in Germany—King. of 
Pruſſia takes Poſſeſſion of. Dre/den. Auſtrians defeated at Prague. King 
of Nu defeated — M. Bau at Kolin. . oe Truſis defeats the 
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French at Ro ofbach—and* the — at La. 'The jo Thee rw 
Ki ing of Pruſſia defeated by M. Fog at + eee, 3 defeated 
by Prince Ferdinand at Minden. Di graceful Conducs of Lotd George 
Sackville. King of Pena defeated by ihe Nane at ane King 
of Pruſſia defeats the Auſtrians at Lignitz. Berlin ſurrenders to the 
Auſtrians and Ruſſians, King of Praſia defeats the Auſtrians at Torgau. 
Death of Elizabeth Empreſs of Ruſſia. Death of Peter III. Emperor 
of Ruſſia. Treaty of Huberiſburg. Eftabliſhment of a National N. litia. 
= Proceedings in the Dies of the Empire; Death of the Pope Benedict XIV. 
3 e OO Attempt on the Life of the King of France—andl on the King of Portugal. 
i Death of Ferdinand Il. King of Spoin. Parliamentary NQualiſcunom 1402. 
Lord George Sackville degraded by Sentence of a Court-Martial. Death = 
of the King His Obaradter. | State * egen en e Arts ate: lk 
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BOOK VI. AR had been Abd in form ay 1 Britain Wan Phe 
K . — in May 1756, and in the following month by France agai 

War declare Great Britain: and much pains were taken'in the manifeſto publiſhed by 

ns the latter, to contraſt the moderation and equity of the Court of Verſailles 

: with the intemperate violence of the Court of London, and particularly 

— | Rigmatizin g the ſeizures of the French {hips of war and commeree, before 

\ Ak a declarationofwar, as piracy and perfidy. And it muſt be acknowledged, | 

that no very folid or ſatisfactory reaſon has been aſſigned for delaying the 
declaration on the part of England, when hoſtilities were not rs _—— . 


upon but actually me cr ad 


TR 


Ferment in the The Duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. FED now at the head + Admi- 
_ 1 niftration, finding the fide of popularity and opinion fet ſtrongly againſt 

| aq them, dreaded with reaſon the approaching meeting of Parliament, and 
. determined, by a timely refignation, to avert the diſgrace and danger at- 
Mr. Pit and tending a compulſive diſmiſſion. In November 17 56, Mr. Pitt was ap- 
pointed principal Secretary of State; Mr. Legge reinſtated in his poſt of 


Tae of the Exchequer, winch had been oopupied during his ſeceſ- 
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of December the nv „een by a _ 
animated ſpeech from the throne, in which his Majeſty 
 fidence © that the union; ſortitude, and affection of tits oth outs, 
under the a of the divine Provi enable him to ſurmount 
ey difficulty, and dicate: the dignity of his Crown againſt the ancient 
Britain. _ declared, that the recent loſſes in America 
refolutions of vigor and diſpateh ; and that he had nothing ſo Fe : 
much at heart as to remove > bt grounds of diſſatisfaction from his people: 
for this end, he had remanded the foreign troops which had been brought 

| hither at the deſire of Parliament ; and recommended the framing of a 
national militia; relying with pleaſure on the ſpirit and zeal of his people a 
in defence of his pe ſon and realm. He took notice of the unnatural union 
of counſels abroad, threatening the ſubverſion crys Empire, and of the 
eee ee eme doncluding p s of hi 
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neſs of bis NN 
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Sede hb of the f effion, Mr. Thi; e 
as Firſt Miniſter, delivered to the Hon a meſſage from the King, import- 


ing, © that as the formidable preparations and vindictive defigns of France 
were evidently bent againſt 1 Des, and the 
territories of his god ally the King of Pruſſia, his Majeſty confided 
zeal and affection of his faithful' — to uſſiſt him in ne ud 
maintaining an army of obſervation for the juſt and neceſſary defence of 
Majeſty, for the ſecurity of the and the ſupport of their common 
intereſts.” Notwithſtanding the great populerity of the preſent Admini- 
ſtration, ſuſtained by the ſuperior talents and general integrity of the 
Miniſters, there were not wanting thoſe in the Hopſe of Commons who 
ſoreibly urged the contraſt between this recommendation, and the former ue e 
eloquent reaſonings and invectives of the Minifter againſt the whole fatal 5 0 
 Hftem'of conneQtion : the inerpreſſihle folly and madneſs of — 
333 1 Which TY 
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Pry ate all my — andthe legende. Geed: | 
| pew of a chimerical balance of power, with which the. aer 
England was ſuppoſed, or pretendedi to be gonnedied}; wel Were leſt 
deſtitute of ” a. excop ing a we ia Pao" binden TP 
to de en Iy « us. "England, 4 ey aſſertec , s Pn at>oblijation, 
either of intereſt or duty, to ex hauſt her trenſure andi her blohd im the 
defence of Hanover. That Electorate was ſufficiently ſacured · in commoa 
with the other Electorates, e den e Co- eſtates, of the Germanic 
Body, by the Conſtitutions of the Empite. It was not te be imagine, 
that the Princes of the Empire, or eyen that Auſtria itſelſ notwithſtanding 
her recent and forced alliance with Franee, would ſuffer ſo; formidable a 
power to acquire a permanent eſtabliſhment; in Germany; ;] that, ifohn⁰ TY 
reluctance appeared to engage in the defence; of a:dauſe,inioubich they 
had an immediate nnd gommon-1nteveſt;; it droſe entirely from the firm- 
neſs of their perſunſion, that tho interpoſitiom of England would render 
all interference on their part ſuperfluous. It was boldlyicaffirmed; that 
the whole of the public debt contracted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe 
neaſares t pies, e 
the object .of ihe olicithderdf.G reus Brita, Adidas ry better 
. that France ſhonldbbe-allowed to acquiite arid/iretajn prateable poſſeſſion 
of the Electorate during the continhancmiof the ar, and: te iritilemniſyi the 
inhabitants ſor the loſſts and ſafferings Hiai they might in cur᷑ at the con- 
eluſion of it, than to maintain wanne enen e for. its 
deſence and ſecurity, of Which, aſter all, it remain. pro- 
blematic whether we were Equal to-the:accompliſhment;! be edge; 
nevertheleſa, was received by the Houſe with loyal /approbation, and the 
ſupplies granted tobe utmoſt extent demanded by the Miniſter. It Was, 
3 however, ſtrongly ſuſped ech that the meaſure thus eoldly recompmendet; 
cons or rather ſtated; to the Houſe; had been previouſly objected againſt in tha 
| cabinet ; and, in a ſhort time, it could nd longer be concealed that the 
| | 16-5 nl Adminiſiration'was nt convuliies 3 e 
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impoſſible 40 aue. wich de e: but Mr. Pitt; with 1 | 
warmth, replied, „ That-it might be done; and, iö the" ſhips were 


Our public ſituation. is NOW, — wares ridic 


wiſhed for by more, I mean thoſe of Secretary of State and ( hanecllor of the Exchequer, 
have been proffered about to u degyee of profuſion, and yet refuſed. The late polleſſors of 
them were moſt imprudently turned out heſt © the f the ſeſſion, and are thereby be- 

come not only\the; moſt, u To y tw in this Ki: 


of the Duke of Newcaſtle and Ft, an the Teals. of the Chancellorſhip of the Exchequer ; | 
were to have been given to him the nent day . Upon this Frodcriels relig ed; the Duke 
of Rutland, and ſome e- t v N 7 1 and many 

refuſed the places that were offen Fox as N e two or theee 
days. Upon theſe diſcouragements, "og went. 10 the King. and told kim, that it was 
impoſſible for him, in ſuch a fituation, to undertake the management of affairs. The Kang 
h-reupon, though very unwilliogly, ſent. for the, Duke of Newcalilc again; and. at lakt; after - 
a thouſand difficultics, 1 * as you haye ſeen in the paper. —Lond COP 
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ed, a Strada of war was | held, 
arit 'of quietiſm by which it 
1 diſtinguiſhed®, to 
| hiippointecy and : ans at its Pn and the e cenſore was . 
rected chiefly, if not ſolely, againſt the General, it being admitted that” 
the Minifter had left nothing undone to cas: the ſucceſs of it, and 
that the Admiral had acted in no reſpect inconſiſtently with his high cha- 
racter for judgment and ſpirit. It was ſaid that the inactivity and timidity 
of Sir John Mordaunt were leſs pardonable than the raſhneſs and pre- 
ſumption of General Braddock, who, if he failed to attain his object, had 
at leaſt ſuſtained the national reputation by his courage; and ſo high did 
the clamor ariſe, that it was thought neceſſary to inflitute a court- martial 
tor the trial'of this Commander, by whom he was, to the amazement of 
the public, unanimouſly acquitted : and the ſentence was univerſally con- 
traſted with that of the former court, which had condemned an Admiral 
to death for not doing his u; whereas a General was now acquitted, 
though it was univerſally acknowledged trat be had done nothing. But 
the faflure of the enterpriſe againſt Rochetort, however it might excſte 
tte chagrin of the public, was of Rttle eftimation. or importance in the 
view of the Court, when . vith the diſaſters which had befallen 
obſervatio . Farlv in the ſpring (1757) bis — 
the Duke of Cumberland had embarked for Hanover, in N 
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_T ere . intkituted A. D. 1 
mene which was previous to his paſſing the Gan- 
ac et ne e ee . 
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order to take upon him the com aſederats treoptʒ o, in 
* conſequence aſrthe: recent janGlien ofthe. Gans,: amountingsto: about 
lin dl g ———_ frm thi wake the Rhine, the;p 
of which the King of Pruſſia in vain-urged, the Duke to defentl, the 
federate army was campelied- to retire beyond the Wedar wand 15 ih 
General corn _ this ri I: eee tackedithe L 


Kill Wh ener is aer eee Qs lers fe 


A redoubt in centre of the allied army having heen ——— the Þ ench, 


0 was inſtantly retaken, ſword. in hand, by the Hereditary: Prince of Bruni. 


wick, © who by this coup d gui diſcoyered, ſays the King of Pruſſia, © that 
nature had deſtined him fora hero. The Duke being ſtill preſſed by the | 
French army, retreated firſt to, Nienburg, then to Verden, and . length 


to Stade. The Mareſchal d'Etrees, regarding with a watch 


Duke of Cum- 
berland capi- 
rulates, with his 
whole army. 


rivers Elbe and Weſer; and the French having taken, poſſeſlion of, the 


trating eye the motions of the Duke, when ur ed Y favorable 
moment of attack, replied that there was no occaſion : for fighting. "And, 


in fac, his Royal Highneſs was quickly reduced, as the. Mareſebal., o e. 


ſaw, to a moſt diſtreſſing dilemma, In front his farther march Was ar- 
reſted by the German ocean; on the right and leſt de was incloſed by. the, 


paſſes as the conſederate army receded, the Nuke had no option. remain- 

ing but to ſubmit to terms of, capitulation, which were figned, under the. 
mediation of Denmark, in the month of September (1753), at Clpiſterr 
Seven, by. which the Electorate of Hanover was. leſt in the hangs, pf the, 


French; and the whole. confederate army, amounting” to about forty, thon+, : 


banded the King of Pruſſia having previ 
the apprehenſion of this cataſtrophe. On his return to Fa 


| part in any civ 1 or hed * Tie re Cl vention © 's 


ſand Heflians, Hanoverians, and, Branfyickers, were diſarmed ind dig, 


ly withdrawn, his. ge, from, 
ang the Pukg 


of Cumberland, not receiving thoſe marks of gratitude mig 
ment which he thought due to bis eminent ſervices, reſigned ali his hi- 
litary employments i in high” diſguſt, and henceforth too 34 
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dot In re DEC to England, leaying the chief command in the bands of Ge- 
ace, Aberers mbie, from whom it quick] y devolved. to Major-General, 


1 KN 


gland, curly it in $7 15 58, with very powerful reinforcements, con- 
certed with General Abercrombie a plan of ſpirited and active operations 
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| being g ea ly r reduced in ' conſequence of the} Hee ſecurity it was ſup- 


0 Pole 4 t 3 (en) joy after "the: abandonment of the expedition of the. laſt ſummer, 


pployed h e e "Thee garriſon of Lonifburg x 
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zafand ek Ling e 8 Hy the fle cef under , * "Boſeawen, ; a 
el June 4 "in gh 
inpeftell. 1 16 157 oro 72 "i 7 ade Wi 3 at” Reil and FOE ng 

| fion ; and the Ct 1 court, the eee ſeeing no proſpect of 
| Nene, lente 165 705 my 7 pitultion 05 01 tf ie twenty-ſeventh of July. Exclu- 
nE of the ty of Lo 
offs tie! ant five Hates, g Which ere ſtationed 3 in the Naber e for the p ro- 
Sg or the place, s ee de royed br taken by the Eng gh ith. Ge- 
aeter Xbercrombie himſelf undertook, at the eld of a ſtill 7 force, 
Gase the French forts on che lakes George and Champlain. "Th ie firſt 
attempted Was Ticopderaßo: 8 fortreſs which commands the Hi A 
i 1 "Wi ; Web the t to fakes, fi abe d. oh bite des Witt Wat ef, an, in 
f front, 6 ſeeured by 5 morals, apd fart 1 72 geſehdeg, upon. uus e 


with'a breaſtiwo „ entrenchmerits, ' and abbatis. The eneral, boweyer, 

4 uit 955 on * 1 a Fault ; "bx tf met With" Wet =: req pulſe, 26 d was. com- 
Red reed wh We toad Wie gh Wound om wa 
9 e Which. 


Ron, to attain to a gi jorge unknow vn 


for the nina campaign. The troops now aſſembled, both regulars and 


| . on ncials, 35 8 nted' to no feſs that IN u fifty thouſand, men, a military force 
ic 2 0. "WC Yd kad” ſec den nothing compar ble; and much too 
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Operations in 
America. 


ord, Kart erf. who, pn the arrival of Admiral Boſcawen from En- ; 


Lou: ſburg ta 
ken. 


| po Was refolved to: 8 attempt "| And General Amberfl, with twelve. | 


bak} and ri whi ole ian of Cape Breton, fix ſhips | 
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GRRAT 6 BRITAIN. 


which diſaſter he was ſo much k din ed, that he immediately rel 
his troops, though ſtill much ſuperior in;force de enemy, ud ted 


Death of Lord 
Howe. 


nac and Du 
i Queſne 1 taken. 


Treaty with 
the Indians. 


Forts Fronte- 


der Colonel Bradſtreet, againſt Fort Frontenac, ſituated on the north 


as not to know whether Too. have x lands FRAMING. in War. 2 5 


An event flill the ed of wn recollection and! regret i in re 5 
took place on this occaſion i in the death of Lord Howe, a young nobleman TE 
who combined the moſt amiable manners with the moſt ſhining talents and 
the moſt heroic. courage. His memory was honored by a vote of the Al- 
ſembly of Maſlachuſetts for the erection of a ſuperb cenotaph, at the ex- 


Roy 


pence of the province, amongſt the heroes and en of Wa in the 
; collegiate. church of Weſtminſter, _ eee th A Cab. 
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A con 7 corps, however, detached by General Abercrombie, un- 


bank of the river St. Laurence, at the preciſe point of its departure 


Lake Ontario, reduced this important poſt with little lob. . And Brigadier | | 


Forbes, who was deſtined to command the expedition againſt Fort du 


Queſne, on the Ohio, finding it, on his arrival, diſmantled and abandoned, 
immediately repaired and garriſoned the fort, changing its name, in com- 


pliment to the Miniſter, to Pittſburgb. And, in October, peace was eſta- | 
bliſhed by a formal treaty between Great Britain and the Indian nations i in- 


habiting the rich and fertile plains between the. Lakes and the Ohio. At 


the grand conference which preceded this treaty, the following oration, not 
unworthy of hiſtoric notice, was addreſſed to the Engliſh Commiſſioners 
by one of the Sachems, delegated to conduct this negotiation on the part 
of the Indians: © Brethren I have raiſed my voice, and all the Indians 


have heard me as for as the Twightwees, and have regarded my voice, and ; 


are now come to this place. Brethren, the cauſe why the Indians of Ohio 
left you was owing to yourſelyes. The Governor of Virginia | ſettled i in 
our larids, and diſregarded our meſſages: but, when the French came to 
us, they traded with our people, uſed them kindly, and gained their affec- 
tions. Our couſins the Miniſinks tell us, they were wronged of a great | 
deal of land, and. puſhed back by the Engliſh, ſettng ſo faſt ppon them 
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all the wild animalsof the foreſts, and will OO vr. 
| | bins—ſurely this is 1756 
they: ſold the land, did ndt purpoſe to depri 
| themſelves of. hunting the wild deer; or uſing a branch of wood. Bre- | 
hren, we have already acquainted you with our grievances; and we 
dye evſered our cauſe to the great king. I defire to know if King 
will be done ts 
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hat full ſatisfaction 
8 wo” Gs Denny, delivering to the Chief 
ee the ancient union of the Britiſh ; 


> Extenſive pro- 
jects of Gene- 
ral Amherſt. 
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of Cd in one camplign,” 


2259 
Wolle, an officer Who had Aiſtinguitied d bite in a very remarkable 
manner at the late ſiege of Lodiſburg, was directed, as ſoon as the naviga- 


, - 


tion of the St. 


nice ſhould be clear of ice, to proceed with a ſtrong 
of War, and u large body of land forces, to undertake the 
of French "America. "An ir 
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BOOK 'VI.. derago and Crow 


Conn nnd 
1759. 


Ticonderago 
ſurrenders. 


FAI ˖ů˙¾—ð1ð³—ꝰs 
| barked with the army, and reached Crown. Point on the 4th of Au aſt ; 


ral Prideaux, with abi pate corps, reiſoreeitby 4 wr © 


Montreal, the ſeoond eity of Canada, and then to Joi xth 


at firſt the enemy ſeemed preparing reſolutely to def 


RIS TOR Wenn BRITAIN. 


n Point; to eroſs the! laks A 
along thoriver ene and t MER 
join General Wolfe 


of Indians, aſſemb fed and conducted by the-influence and Authority ef Sir 
William Johnſon; was deſtinecto inveſt the important poſt arid fortreſs of 
Niagara, which eommanded the navigation of the lakes, and the cmmu- 

nication of the rĩvers St. "Lawrence and Miffifippi. Aſter the reduction orf 
Niagara, the forces were ordered to be embarked on the lake 'Otatio; 
and, proceeding down. the river St. Laurence, to undertake the ſiege of. 
he grand army he- 
fore Quebec. It ĩs ſeuroely tobe ĩmagined that ſo metern and dating 
a project ſhould, in the execution, prove completely ſucceſsful in all its 
parts. It was however doubtleſs e conception of a great military genius; ; 
and the final reſult of Fthis POOR foriis ths higheſb+ logium which cah/be. 


:sſtbwec upon it. b e BET Of a SHOT 8 roh Har an e 


HOT ©) 


General Amherſt in the month of July and. at e which 


leſend: but in the 
night of the 27th they ſuddenly and unaccountably abande nes this 9 | 


but by this time Crown. Point alſo was evacuated, and, the Engl 7 
mander was informed that the French had retired to the Ille AUK Noix, a at 
the northern. extremity of the lake Champlain 5 wbere they were reported to 
be encamped in force. The General, after making the moſt vigorous and 


indefatigable exextions to ſecure a nayal ſuperiority, on the Jake, a again em- 


barked his troops, in order to proceed. to the attack of Ille aux N oix: but 


a a continued ſucceſſion of ſtormsand tempeſts compelled, him, to. deſiſt from 


the proſecution of his deſign, and he return ech to Cr own Point, in the yici- 
nity of which he took up his winter-quartens, in or ler to facilitate the 
early commencement of the enſuing, campai u., Here he had the £ i 8 
faction to learn that the en ainſt dee hola erminated 
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neral Prideaux was unfortunately ſlain by 1 the - burting 1 BOOK VI. 
af a ſhell in viſiting: the trenches, General Johnſon, who ſucceeded to the * 
| eee eee body of forces en eee, the relief of 


5 ths _ mn unn it by ce itulation, pain the; eee eee 


. why woot 0 diGcult 45 dange S Dra! e wakes OY Expedition - 
rally concerted, was allotted to General Wolfe, whoſe riſing talents and ber und Ge. 
reputation. now began to excite univerſal attention. On the 26th of June l nn 
the armament deſtined for the inunfion'ol Canada arrived at the iſland of 28 


Orleans; en by the brenchos of the river St. Laurence, and extending 


the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles. The. fortifications are ſtrong, 
and the city elegant and extenſive. It conſiſts of an upper and a lower 
town; the lower town is built upon the ſtrand, which ſtretches along the 
baſe of the lofty rock on which the upper town is ſituated. This rock 
continues with a bold and ſteep front far to the rn gh to the 
oceſſible. Or the other, it was ping by ben river St. 
the channel of which is rough and broken; and its borders inter- 
ſefted with . On the Jeft bank of this river the French army, 
amounting to about 10, oo men, undor the cemmand of M. de Mont- 
calm, were poſted; the encampment extending to the river of Montmo- 
| ne to as: nds, and: bar rear was nee wah -pne 425mg e . 
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"The Evglih General, perſecliy enſible Soha . ths: enemy 4 1d be General Wolfe 
repulſed at 

brought. to a deciſive; engagement, his enterpriſe muſt. prove abortive, re- Montnorcnci; 
ſolved, aſter ſome feints, in vain made to induce-his able and cautious an- 
: tagoniſt to relinquith/ this advantageous pol to attack the French in their 
entrenchments, "near the' fills of” Montmorenci. "On the laſt day of July, 
: diſpoſitions being made for a general aſſault, the troops were landed under 
the cover rof the cannon of the pr of war; ; but, notwithſtanding the er- 
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his metropolis is fituated at the confluence ff 
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His embarraff. 


Sorpriſing ex- 


ertions of Ge- 
neral Wolfe 


gades, the fugitives formed again in the rear of the army bu 


| which was effected not "without confiderable to t 


| * a chats of difficulties Tors pat a jc how to-determine. ws | 


renadiers, e — petuolit 
55 W into confuſion by the enemy ds fire, and ſutfeved very ſeverel 
in the retreat. The General advancing in perſon with the amen jr „ 
attack was effectually diſconcerted ;/ and the Engliſh commander ”_ | 
compelled to give orders for repaſſing the river to the us of Orleans, 
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th of boHoila arr: * MION Viv; 
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At this Wa G  ranininl ace a: Biiglanch „ penne 
with remarkable perſpicuity and elegant 
_ de Mays eur. enſe of the embarraſſine 


affairs of Great Britain, I know; to require the moſt vige res; 
but the courage of a handful of brave nne, W e ieh where 
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The difaſter of Montrtirents renci neee 


ceeptible mind of the Engliſh General. He was obſerved! ofter-toligh ; and, 


to his intimate friends, he dechred his determination to 
dure the cenſure and reproach which invariably attend the want of ſucceſs, 
An effort tranſcendently bold, and approaching in other circumſtances 


to raſhnefs and deſperation, yet remained to be tried. A plan was form 
in concert with the naval commander Admiral Saunders, for ndl the 


oy on wy northern bonk of __ __ awed the e and, * 1801 | 


» Though the ani Saget di ls a at the 
fallure of the concerted plan of co-operation on the part of General Amherſt; yet it is 
highly pleaſing to obſerve, that throughout this celebrated letter not a ſymptom is to be found 
of diſſarigſaction at the conduct of that commander, whoſe: utmoſt exertions General Wolfe 
was well aſſured would not be wanting to its accompliſhment. The whole exhibits a picture 
of gloomy grandeur, of a unt pag N and dE ra ag a the Oy of which. | 
it is gs f . | 
i is 3 PR c e e 
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at theback of the nen . it was ir lightly fortified., © The — 4 Ow 
in order to deceive: the enemy, moved up the river ſeveral leagues beyond 

| thecdpat fixat upon for the aas. during the erh, fell pray 

vith the ſtream, in ordet to protect the c kment of 8 
web Was happily. comp 11 8d in ſeerecy and. ae The. * Gains ee 
o remained to be afcended; and, with inſinite labor and difficulty, the * 
troops ſuſtaining themſelves hy the ragged projeRions-of the rock, and the Abrham. 
bes of the tres amd plats. which ſprang ſrom the innumerable cteſts 1 
nbi n was everywhere broken, they at laſt attained the ſummit, 

and immediately formed in order d battle. Phe intelligence being 

LN — to M. de Montcalm that the Engliſh army was in 

A nm and | intmedintely com- 
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endende, Asehe ſtrong camp oCfonrianirene, he paſſed the 
river St. Charles, and advanced to the attack of the Englich army with 


a! eee A very warm engagement enſued; and General Wolfe, Battle of que- 


pionous in the fibnt of the line, received a ſhot in the wriſt, 
en ping a handkerchief around it, he ſeemed not to notice, and 
continued giving orders without the leaſt emotion. But advancing at 
the head of the grenadiers,, another ball pierced' His breaſt, and compelled 
him to retire to a ſpot a little diflant i from. the field of action, where he 
expreſſed the moſt cager anxiety. to.learn. the fate of the battle. He was, 
after an interval of ſuſpenſe, told that the enemy were viſibly broken: and 
reclining, from extreme fainttieſs, bis head on the arm of an officer ſtand- 
ing near him, he was in a ſhort time arouſed” With the diſtant ſound of 
They fly ! they fly Who fly ?” exclaimed the dying hero—On being General Wolfe 
told «The French,” —< Then, fidhe;I gepart e on 
indtey bertel th arms of vir, A de more leren a 
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BOOK VI. which that of wol eee we compared, ſeems! to diſpute! 


7755. 


Quebec ſur- 


renders. 


Delirium of 
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ebe Generals nin; Wyn un Gs ad. the a, of Fe com- 


manqder, continued the fight with unabating ardof ; and M. de Montcalm, 
the French commander, receiving a mortal wound, the French gave way 


on all fides, and a moſt oomplete victory was gained, at a comparatively 
inconſiderable expence. The city of Quebec, ſtruck with conſternation 
at this event, almoſt immediately capitulated, though ſtill provided with 
the means of a vigorous defence; and the ſhattered remains of the French 


1 8 retired! ON e + avon: 150k yiolaibommi cre 
15 TTC ub. yori 


In England this We ene which very cloſely. followed the former 


OED doubtful diſpatches of the General, excited that delirium of joy which the 


return of national proſperity; after a long ſeries of national diſaſters, is 


alone adequate to inſpire. This was damped only by the death of the 


hero who had achieved the conqueſt; but fo faſcinating were the glories 
with which it was invironed, that in . © en * than dimi- 
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Vie Cale an Ode publiſhed. in the year 2760, and ra all the beauties of cle- 


t and claſſic compoſition, | The , orious deaths of other heroes Fraß, at the ſame time 
upon the imagination —of a Beyard; a Sydney; a Gaſton de Foix ;—of a Guſtavus Adol- 


phus ; and of Conſtantine tlie lalt Kasper f the Greeks} which, though not men the 
ow r IRE dt Been poanot do 


r GEORGD) Bo 17 
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| maintain, this, ngontntapotibifien.." Nor were they found ſuperfluous ; 
for, early {an the Jy | of the year 1760, the AV valier de Levis, who. ſlugs = 
of the French foroes, afſembled 
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with great diligence, from all quarters, the troops remaining in Canada, | 


and degan his march from Montreal; in the'month of April; hoping to re- 
| capture Quebec before tlie garriſon could receive the expected ſuccors 

from England... General Murray, though much inferior in numbers, took 
poſſeſſion of an adyantage ud poſt in the vicinity of Quebec, and deter- 


mined td riſque an engagement, which, if it proyed unſucceſsful, would 


not prevent his retiring within the walls of the city, which he determined 
to deſenchto the laſt extremity... The great diſparity. of force ſoon decided 
the conflict in favor of the French, and the General retreated to Quebec, 
which was immediately inveſted by the French army. But on the intelli- 
gence that an Engliſh fleet deſtined; ſor its relief was already in the gulph 


of St. Laurence, they raiſedothe ſiege with great precipitation, leaving 


their proyiſions, ftores, and artillery, in the hands of General Murray. 
And the Marquis de Vaudre l. Governor · General of | Open morons: 
: tred all his hopes in the defence of Montreal, which, in the expectation 
an attack from General Amherſt, he had ſtrengthened with new ; fortifica- 
tions, bad recruited his army with new levies of troops, and had collected 
large magazines of military ſtores. The Engliſh, commander, after de- 
taching Colonel Haviland with a ſtrong force to beſiege the poſt occupied 
by the French at Ide aux Noix, proceeded himſelf to the banks of the lake 
Ontario, where he embarked his don and croſſing the lakes reduced 
the Ile Nayale, commanding the entrance of the great river St. Laurence, 
the navigation of which, to the iſland of Montreal, is rendered extremely 
dangerous by the; numher of rapids and ſalls. The General, however, 
arrived with his army at. M en en the, beginning. of September, with i in- 
conſiderable loſs; and in a ſhort time he was joined by General Murray, 
who had, received orders to co-aperate with bim on the ſide of Quebec. 
Anc Colonel Haviland alſo, after, the reduction of Iſle aux Noix, had ad- 
vanced with the forces, under his, command, to the ſouth fide of the river, 
oppoſite. to Montreal. The Marquis de Vaudrenil, perceiving, hamfelf c 
completely inyeſt an r s of. relief, demanded, a, capitulation, 
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BOOK V1, which was granted upon very favorable terms. And thus the conqueſt of 


the provinee of Canada was finall Veompleted-a conqueſt the moſt glo- 


4 and the moſt Fn avg ever Ky nt; the arms RO OO" 


ip He mot cin Jeong 0 


Viidtorraptes pretty d rig" the ſame period, eee the 
operations of the war, on the part of England, in the other quarters of the 
globe. Early in the year 1758, a plan had been preſented 'to the Mi- 
niſter, by one Cumming, an African merchant, of the paeific ſect of 
Quakers, for the reduction of Fort Louis, on the river Senegal; Which 
being examined and approved, a ſmall ſquadron was eq ped, under the 
command of Captain Marſh; hoiſting a broad pendant; Mr. Cumming 
embarking alſo on board the Commodore's ſhip, as a promoter and di- 
rector of the expedition. Aſter diſperſing ſome armed veſſels, which op- 
poſed their entrance into the river, the fort and adjoining factory ſur- 


rendered without a blow to the Commodore; and Mr. Cumming de- 


fended his recommendation as perfectly 'tonfonant to his religious prin- 
ciples, affirming himſelf to Have _ wager. amo ron that it would 
orcs a bloodleſs ee SNA 10 een en e art 1 
And in the ie ler end eb wis yohry Crean anivpe, was made, {it 
the conduct of Commodore Keppel, with a more conſiderable force, upon 
the iſland of Goree, ſituated to the ſouth of the Senegal. The ifland was 
defended by two ſmall forts, and ſeveral. batteries, mounted with more 
than one hundred pieces of cannon; but they were ſoon ſilenced "by a 
furious cannonade from the ſhips of war. During the attack, the oppo- 
ſite ſhores were covered with multitudes of the natives, who exprefſed 
with loud clamor and uncouth geſticulations their aſtoniſhment” at fag 


terrible execution l oy the n bs e 


0 1 e * 


ali at the fame time, a very powerful armament, with fix b 
of infantry on board under the command of Generals Hopſon and Bar- 


rington, ſailed from St. Helens, and being joined on their arrival in Car- 8 
liſle Bay, in the iſland of Barbadoes, by a conſiderable additional " 


under Commodore Moore, the united ſquadrons "proceeded to Marti- 
nique; 
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nique; but finding this important iſland better prepared for its defence than 
was expected, they directed their courſe to Guadaloupe, of which, after a 
long and obſtinate reſiſtance, they made themſelves maſters—the neigh- 
boring iſles of Deſeada and Marigalante ſurrendering alſo on capitulation, 
Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of the expedition againſt Rochefort, the 
Miniſter determined upon another attempt of the ſame nature; the exe- 


1758, 


Capture of 
— 


cution of which was entruſted to Commodore now Lord Howe, an officer 


of apptoved judgment and gallantry,” who diſembarking the troops, agree- 


ably to his inſtructions, on the coaſt of Normandy, took poſſeſſion of the 


town of Cherburg without oppoſition : and, after deſtroying the- harbor 
and baſon of that place, upon which much labor and much money had 
been expended, the fleet ſet fail for England; but, in a ſhort time, it 


again weighed and ſtood to the ſouthward ; and the land forces, under 


| General Bligh, diſembarked under the cannon of the ſhipping, two leagues 
to the weſtward of St. Maloes, which they found, however, too ſtrongly 
fortified. to be carried by a coup de main. The General, therefore, deter- 
mined to penetrate into the open country, and advanced, for what purpoſe 
is not eaſy to divine, to a conſiderable diſtance beyond the poſſihility of 
protection from the fleet. The unimportant operations of this predatory 
war ſoon received an alarming interruption from the intelligence that the 
Duc d' Aguillon, Governor of Bretagne, was in full march, at the head of 
eighteen regular battalions and ſquadro 
General immediately began his march for the bay of St. Cas, where the 
Engliſh fleet lay at anchor: but, before he could complete the reim- 
barkation of his troops, the rear- guard, conſiſting of fiſteen hundred men, 
was attacked by the French, and the far greater part of them killed or 
taken. The utility of expeditions of this nature, even when moſt ſucceſſ- 
ful, ſeems very liable to queſtion; and the expence attending the preſent 
unfortunate attempt, in particular, was ſo great, and the damage ſuſtained 
by the enemy ſo trivial, that it was by ſome de nt ee ſtyled 1 
Teheme to break windows with nn oh 


In the die nter 0 1759), Admiral Roddy u was e . a 
 fquadron, under pretext of impeding the rendezyous of the tranſports col- 
Vor. I. 3L Tis lecting 


Cherburg 
taken. 


8, to intercept their retreat. The Engliſh re- 
pulſed at St. 


Cas. 


1759. 
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French de. 


feared off Cape 


Lagos by Ad- 
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lecting in its vicinity, to bombard the town of Havre de Grace, which 


was, at the firſt alarm, deſerted by the mhabitants, in great conſternation. 
Nineteen hundred ſhells, and eleven hundred carcaſes, were, it is wich 


N ns in this direful * of n n 


In the n month of Auguſt, Admiral nale who now com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, had, however, an opportunity of aſſerting 


the honor of the Britiſh flag in a manner much more effectual. M. de la 


Clue, endeavoring to paſs the Strait of Gibraltar with a conſiderable ſqua- 


dron, was intercepted by the Engliſh Admiral off Cape Lagos; and, after 


Second defeat 


off Quiberon 


Bay by Admi- 


ral Haw ke. 


9 


a fierce conflict, the French Admiral's own ſhip, the Ocean of eighty 
guns, and three other capital ſhips, ſtruck their colors io the Engliſh, 
This victory was ſoon ſuceceded by another of yet greater importance. 
Vaſt preparations had been, for ſome time paſt, making in the French 
ports in the Channel, with a view, as was imagined,” to a deſcent in ſome 
part of Great Britain or Ireland. And a powerful fleet was actually 
equipped in the harbor of Breft, which was long prevented from putting 
to ſea by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who had, with a ſuperior 


force, blockaded that port during the greater part of the ſummer, At 


length, being driven from this ſtation by ſtreſs of weather, M. de Con- 
flans, the French Admiral, embraced the opportunity of weighing anchor 


from Breſt Water with an armament of twenty-one ſhips of the line. On 


the firſt intelligence of their departure, Sir Edward Hawke ſailed in pur- 


| ſuit of them. As foon as the French Admiral perceived the Engliſh fleet 


off Quiberon Bay, he retired cloſe in ſhore, in order to avoid an engage- 


ment. The Engliſh Commander, however, was not deterred by his know- 
ledge of the coaſt, which is in this part rendered extremely dangerous 
by rocks, ſhoals, and quickſands, from following and attacking the ene- 


my with the moſt undaunted reſolution ; the weather alſo was uncom- 


monly tempeſtuous, the days much diminiſhed. in length, and the Engliſh 
Admiral had to encounter the additional diſadvantage of a lee ſhore. 
About three o'clock on the twentieth of November 1759 the battle began, 
and continued till the fleets were enveloped in darkneſs, which ſeaſonably 


intervened to aye the French fleet from total deſtruction. To capital 
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ſhips, the Superbe and Theſee, were ſunk during the action; the Hero 


ſtruck her colors, but no boat could be ſent with ſafety to take poſſeſſion; 
the Soleil Royal, the flag-ſhip of the French Commander, was next day 
burnt by her own crew, to prevent her falling into the hands of the En- 
gliſh ; and two other ſhips of the line were alſo ſtranded and deſtroyed. 


The reſt of the fleet, with much difficulty, ſheltered themſelves in the 
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river Vilaine, where they were long blockaded, but at length found means 


to eſcape to Rochefort. This was a fatal blow to the French marine; 


and, after this defeat, the French Court attempted no further naval expe- 


dition of moment. Very important advantages alſo were obtained in the 


latter years of the war by the Britiſh arms on the coaſt of India, of which 
it will now be neceſſary to offer a conciſe but diſtinct narration. 


HIN DOSTAN, that vaſt country, extending two - thouſand miles in 
length from the mountains of Tartary and Thibet on the north, to Cape 
Comorin, divided only by a narrow ſtrait from the beautiful iſland of 


Ceylon, on the ſouth, preſents, among the various regions of the earth, a 


moſt conſpicuous and intereſting object of political and philoſophical con- 


Tranſactions 


in India 
Political and 
Hiſtorical Iu- 


troduction. 


templation. The civilization of this immenſe peninſula may be traced 


back to an æra of the moſt remote antiquity. Learning and the arts, 


which have deſcended to the modern nations of Europe from the Romans 


and the Greeks, were indubitably tranſmitted or transferred to them from 
the Phœnicians and Egyptians ; who, as there is great reaſon to believe, 
derived the radical principles of the knowledge which they poſſeſſed from 


the ſages of Hindoſtan, with whom ſcience and the arts ſeem to have 
originated. And it is very remarkable, that ſuch as the inhabitants of 


Hindoſtan are deſcribed to have been two thouſand years ago, ſuch they 
Mill remain; and the eſtabliſhed laws, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, manners, and 


religion, of India, have, in this long ſueceſſion of ages, ſuffered neither 
any eſſential addition or diminution. Nothing, indeed, can be imagined 


more ſtrongly calculated to perpetuate the ſyſtem originally WN than 
the ſingular and remarkable diviſion of this people into tribes, proſeſſions, 
or CASTEs, ſeparated by a ſuperſtition fo rigorous, as to render it unlaw- 


ful and profanc even to cat or drink out of the ſame reli, excepting on 


3L2 1 their 
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their ſolemn feſtivals in the ſame temple or pagoda, when joining in the 
ſame religious ſacrifice, All the different tribes, the military 'cafte only 
excepted, are required, under certain exemptions or indulgencies, to ab- 


| ſtain from animal food ; and the high and venerable cafe of the Brahmans 


in particular, from whom more rigid examples of virtue are expected, 
touch nothing that has life, but ſubſiſt entirely upon m milk, fruit, and 
vegetables. The principles of their philoſophy, as well as the myſteries 
of their religion, are contained in certain records of the moſt obſcure and 
recondite antiquity, ſtyled the Feds or Fedams, ſuppoſed to be of divinely- 


inſpired origin, and written in the Sanſorit language, which has long 
_ ceaſed to be a living tongue, and is now underſtood only by the learned 


Brahmans, whoſe peculiar province and privilege it is to read and meditate 
theſe ſacred volumes. The Khatries, who rank next in dignity, are per-- 
mitted to hear them read; but the inferior tribes are reſtrained to the 
knowledge of the Shaftahs, which are commentaries of high and eſta- 


bliſhed authority upon the Vedams, adapted to popular uſe. The grand 


The principal caſtes of India are, the Brahmans, or men of ſeience, including the prieſt- 
hood; the Khatries, or the military, and proprietors of land; the Bhyſe or Banian, compre- 
hending the merchants and cultivators of the foil and the Sooderahs, or mechanics and 
laborers, including the bulk of the people. But theſe are ſubdivided into many others, all 
of which are kept religiouſly diſtin. In the myſtic language of the Vedams, the Brahmans 
are ſaid to be created from the mouth of Brimha, the Khatries from his arms, the Bhyſe 
from his body, and the Sooderahs from his feet. The Hallachores, ſtyled, in the Sanſcrit, 
Chandalas, are the refuſe and outcafts of all the different tribes ; but the number of them is 
happily inconſiderable, as they are held in a kind of religious abhorrence ; their very touch, 


or the ſlighteſt accidental intercourſe with them, being accounted, even by the loweſt 


Sooderah, an almoſt indelible pollution, Alſo, ſcattered throughout the immenſe regions of 
Hindoſtan, are to be found multitudes of wandering devotees, or aſcetics, known under the 
various appellations of Yoghees, Sonaſſees, Faquiers, &c. &c. Deeply impreſſed with the | 
doctrine taught by the Brahman philoſophy, that man's ſupreme felicity conſiſts in a kind 
of intellectual apathy or abſorption, theſe enthuſiaſts, with deplorable folly, inflict upon them- 


{elves the moſt rigorous and almoſt incredible corporeal penances, vainly hoping, by this means, 
to aſſimilate and exalt their minds more nearly to the perfection of the divine nature, and to 


detach themſelves more effeQually from that ſyſtem of matter which they are taught to con- 
temn as baſe and vile. And ſuch is the veneration in which this ſpecies of voluntary martyr- 
dom 1s held, that the profane and abje& Chandala i 18 not admitted to TE enviable 1 of 
devoting himſelf to this ſacred profeſſion. 2 


. „ i and 
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and fundamental article of their religious creed is, that there is One Su- 


premè Gon, whoſe eſſence is infinitely removed from human compre- 


henſion, Eternal, Omnipotent, Inviſible, who ordains and accepts the 


various religious rites of various nations, and that he is beſt pleaſed and 


propitiated by charity and good works. They teach that this Goo is to be 


- worſhipped by 8YMBoLs, repreſenting his various attribute:—a moſt per- 


BOOK VI. 


nicious and fatal error, with admirable wiſdom guarded againſt in the 


| Jewiſh Decalogue—which, from a ſyſtem of pure and refined theiſm, has 
converted, by a natural and irreſiſtible gradation, the popular religion of 


the ae into groſs idolatry“. The ian of Hindoſtan admit, 
without: 


alt” When Bzxann determined to ereate the univerſe, the. Vedams teach that he fielt com- - 
manded into exiſtence. the Gops Viſhnoo, Brimha, and Shivah, to whom he delegated the 


taſk of forming, preſerving, and governing, all things which it contains. This mythological 


account, however, is underſtood to be entirely allegorical : and this TRIAD or 'Txinity of 
divine emanations, expreſſed in the Sanſcrit language by the myſtic word Ovun, are unqueſ- 
tionably nothing more than ſymbols of the different energies of the divine nature, or of the 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, of the Supreme Being. This is the Trinity with which the 
mind of Pl Aro was ſo deeply impreſſed and enraptured, and which, in conſequence of the 
wide diffuſion of the Platonic ſyſtem of philoſophy, blended itſelf ſo intimately with the 


learned theories of the early heathen converts to Chriſtianity. - Such was the ſcientific ardor 


of this celebrated Grecian, and ſuch his admiration of the Indian philoſophy, that, we are 


told, © he once entertained a purpoſe—emulous, perhaps, of the fame of Pythagoras—of vi- 
ſiting Hindoſtan in perſon ; «Ad Indos,” ſays Apuleius, „et Magos intendiſſet animum, . 
niſi eum bella tunc vetuiſſent Aſiatica. In the famous dialogues, preſerved in the Saaſerit 
language, between Viſhnoo and Arjoon, Viſnnoo ſays, © All things proceed from me, and 
there is not any thing, animate or inanimate, without me. In me all things are repoſited. I 
am in the incenſe, in the fire, and in the victim. He who believeth in unity, and worſhip- 
peth me preſent in all things, dwelleth in me. They who, delighting in the welfare of all 
nature, ſerve me in my incorruptible, ineffable, and inviſible form, omnipotent, incomprehen- 
fible, exalted, fixed, and immoveable, with ſubdued paſſions, and who are the ſame in all 
things, ſhall come unto. me.“ Arjoon ſays, in reply, © Reverence be unto thee, again and 


again reverence, O thou who art all in all! Great is thy power, and great thy glory. By 


thee the univerſe was ſpread abroad. Thou art Vayoo the God of the winds, Agnee the God 
of fire, Varoon the God of the ocean, &. Worthy to be adored, bear with me as a friend 
with a friend, a lover with the beloved.“ Viſhnoo anſwers “ He is dear to me who is free 


from enmity, merciful, and exempt from pride and ſelfiſhneſs, who is the ſame in pain and in 


JO patient of wrongs, contented, and whoſe mind is fixed on me alone. He is my be- 
| loved, 
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without heſitation, the doctrine of the immortality of the foul, which 
they conceive to be an emanation from the divine effence, and capable 


. 
* 
1 
_ : 
"y 
” f 


loved, of whom mankind is not afraid, and who is not afraid of mankind, who is unſolicitous 


about events, to whom praiſe and blame are as one, who has no particular home, and is of a 


| ſteady mind. The man who, performing the duties of life and {quitting all intereſt in them, 


placeth his affe&ions upon Bxaum the Supreme, is not tainted with ſin, but remaineth, like 
the leaf of the lotos, unaffected by the waters,” Ke1snen, or Kriſhna, is the God Viſhnoo 


in one of his various incarnations; in which capacity he is repreſented as a blooming and beau- 


 tiful youth, with the charaQeriſtic appendage of a flute or lyre, reſembling the Apollo of the 


Grecks ; and, amongſt many other ſtriking analogies between the Indian and Grecian mytho- 
logies, deſcribed as encircled by the ſame number of graceful nymphs endowed with the ſame 
divine accompliſhments, ſtyled the Gori, who are ſaid to have fixed their refidence in the 
delightful groves of Matra. In a hymn addreſſed to Kama-diva, or the God of Love, in the 
Hindoo ſyſtem, ſon of Maya, the Poe of d we read, in the elegant tranſlation wo | 
Sir William Jones 


Can men rell thy 3 when Kriſhen yields? ? 
Kriſhen, who ſtill in Matra's holy fields 
Tunes harps immortal, and to ſtrains divine 
Dances by moonlight with the Gopia nine. 


In the temples of Viſhnoo this God is worſhipped under the ſymbol of an hk figure, hav- 


ing a circle of heads and a multiplicity of hands, to denote the univerſality of his knowledge, 
preſence, and power. The moſt celebrated of theſe temples or pagodas is ſituated on the 


banks of the Coleroon, near the weſtern extremity of the iſland of Seringham. It conſiſts of 


ſeven ſquare incloſures, ſtanding at three hundred and fifty feet aſunder, In the inmoſt in- 
cloſure are the altars and the image of the Deity. The grand entrance is richly ornamented 
with pillars of granite of prodigious fize. When the wars in the Carnatic between the French 
and Engliſh commenced, theſe rude invaders ſcrupled not to profane, by the entrance of their 
troops, the firſt courts of this hallowed edifice, And we are told that, on their approach, a 
Brahman, landing on the ſummit of the lofty portico of the temple, cried to them with a 
loud voice to deſiſt from this impiety: but finding his menaces and ſupplications equally diſre- 
garded, he threw himſelf down with violence upon the pavement below, and was inſtantly 
daſhed to pieces. It is a ſingularity of the Hindoo ſyſtem, that it refuſes to admit proſelytes ; 


for the Hindoo philoſophers maintain that the different modes of faith and worſhip eſtabliſhed 


in different countries, when practiſed with a pure mind, are equally acceptable to the Su- 
PREME, to whom they give the appellations of © the Principle of Truth,“ the“ Spirit of 
Wiſdom,” the “ Univerſal Soul,” whoſe eſſence pervades all things, who fills all ſpace, aud 
who cannot therefore be juſtly pourtrayed under any viſible and diltin& form. A celebrated 
Paniſh miſſionary, M. Ziegenbalg, tells us * that the Brahmans aniformly * to him 

that 
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any organical ſyſtem of matter ; and into Ow ſame infinite eſſence from 
which 


chat Gop was a Being wholly ſpiritual and incomprehenſible ; but that, the 0 before | 


1dols being ordained by their religion, Gop would receive and conſider it as adoration offered 
to himſelf—in the multitude of images they profeſſed to adore One Divine Eſſence.” M. 
Bernier, a French traveller in the laſt century, who paſſed ſome time at the city of Benares, 
the ſacręd ſeat of Indian ſcience, aſfirms, that he was told, in a conference which he held with 
the chief of the Pundits, © that though they had, in their temples, numerous images or idols in 
order to fix the attention of the worſhipper—* afin qu'il y ait quelque choſe devant les yeux qui 
arrete Peſprit;“ yet the honors paid to them were entirely to be referred to the Being whoſe 
attributes they repreſented.” And St. Francis Xavier, the great Apoſtle of India, at a ſtill 
earlier period, informs us, that a Brahman on the coaſt of Malabar revealed to him in con- 
fidence, * that one of the myſteries of the Hindoo doctrine conſiſted in believing that there 
was only one God, creator of the heavens and of the earth; and that this God alone was 
worthy to be adored.” The learned Brahmans, employed by Mr. Haſtings—in his laudable 
attention, amidſt the complicated cares of government, to ſcientific reſearches—tfor the pur- 


poſe of tranſlating from the Sanſcrit to the Perſian language the authentic records of their 


laws and cuſtoms, ſay, in the preliminary diſcourſe affixed to their work, & From men of en- 


lightened underſtanding, and ſound judgment, who, in their reſearches after truth, have 
ſwept away from their hearts malice and oppoſition, it is not concealed that the diverſities of 


belief which are cauſes of enmity and envy to the ignorant, are in fact a demonſtration of the 
power of the Supreme Being. The truly intelligent well know, that the difference and 
variety of created things, and the contrarieties of conſtitutions, are types of his wonderful at- 
tributes, whoſe complete power formed all things in the animal, vegetable, and material 
world; whoſe benevolence ſelected man to have dominion and authority over the reſt; who, 


having beſtowed on him judgment and underſtanding, gave kim ſupremacy over the regions of 


the world; who, having put into his hands the control and diſpoſal of all things, appointed to 
each nation its own religion; and who conſlituted a variety of tribes, and a multiplicity of euſ- 
toms ; but views, with pleaſure, in every place, the mode of worſhip particularly appointed to 
it. He is with the attendants upon the moſque, in counting the ſacred beads; and he is at 
the temple with the Hindoos, at the adoration of the idols.” The grand dogmas of Indian 
theology are exhibited with the blended energies of philoſophy and poetry, in an antient 
hymn, or divine ode, addreſſed to Narayana, or the Divine Intellects, as it appears in the ani- 
mated tranſlation of Sir William Jones, from which theſe ſtanzas are tranſcribed. - 


Semir of Spirits, who thro? every part 

Of ſpace expanded, and of endleſs time 

Beyond the ftretch of laboring thought ſublime, 

Bad'ſt uproar into beauteous order flait ; | 
Before heay” n was, Trov art! 
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— VI. which it originally ang; aſter completing its deſtined ſeries of: tranſmi- 


.grations, it will be ultimately abſorbed. The general characteriſtics of 
this people are mildneſs, ſimplicity, and indolence. They delight to re- 
poſe under the romantic ſhade of their vaſt. foreſts; or to refreſh and 
purity themſelves with frequent bathings and ablutions in their majeſtic 
and ſalubrious ſtreams; eſpecially coveting to immerge in the ſacred 


| waters of the Ganges, for which celebrated river they univerſally entertain 


a ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtic reverence, The famous expedition of 
Alexander into India was rather a diſcovery than a conqueſt. But the 
more recent invaſion of Tamerlane was attended with ſerious and laſting 

conſequences. That illuſtrious oriental victor, after ſubduing the more 
_ conſiderable northern provinces of the peninſula, fixed his imperial throne 


Fo : 2 , —_ 


_ " — 


Fre ſpheres beneath us roll'd, or ſpheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Thou ſat'ſt alone; till throꝰ thy myſtic love 
Things unexiſting to exiſtence ſprung. 
OO 252 7 * 
 ——Wrapt in eternal ſolitary ſhade, 
'Th' impenetrable gloom of light intenſe, | 
Impervious, inacceflible, immenſe, 
Ere ſpirits were infus'd, or forms diſplay d, 
$4 Bran his own mind ſurvey'd— 
| „ 
— — whoſe radiant ſpires 
Preſumptuous rear their ſummits to the ſkies, 
And blend their emerald hue with fapphire light, 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying oe” 
Of dew-beſpangled leaves and bloſſoms bright, 
Hence! vaniſh from my ſight ! 
Delufive pictures! unſubſtantial ſhows! 
My ſoul abſorb'd, Oxx only Being knows 
Of all perceptions, one abundant ſource, 
Whence every object, every moment flows; 
Suns hence derive their force, 
| Hence planets learn their courſe ; 
- But ſuns and fading worlds I view no more, 
Gop only I perceive, Gon only I adore. ,, 


at 


which were governe 
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at Debli, where the Great' Moguls his deſcendants, now reduced to the BOOK vi. 


mere phantoms and ſhadows of royalty, fill continue to reſide, For ſe- 
veral ages, however, they retained great power and authority, and the 


empire of Hindoſtan was divided into extenfive kingdoms or provinces, 
ed by viceroys, ſtyled Subahs, and ſubordinate go- 


"ET under the appellation of Nabobs and Wyre OY to, _ 
removable at the rd the + ao 


At'ſo recent a period as ; the commencernent of the preſent- century, 


Aurengzebe ſwayed the ſceptre of the Moguls with unabated majeſty and 


ſplendor. But the power of this houſe received a tremendous ſhock from 
the invaſion of the Perſians, under the famous Shah Nadir, or Kouli 
Khan: and the governors of the provinces, ſeizing with eagerneſs the 


favorable moment, threw off their dependency upon the Emperor, and 


almoſt univerſally eſtabliſned their authority as ſovereign princes of the 


empire, of which the Mogul is at preſent regarded only as the nominal 
head. Tamerlane, the founder of the Mogul empire, and the Mogul 


and other Tartar tribes, who acquired, in virtue of his conqueſts, per- 
manent eſtabliſhments in India, being zealous profeſſors of the religion of 


| Mahomed, the viceroys of the provinces, the viziers, and other great 
officers of ſtate, were from that period invariably ſelected from the number 
of the faithful; but few or no innovations were attempted in the internal 


government or conſtitution of the empire. And the wiſdom of Tamer- 
lane, which is no leſs the ſubject of oriental panegyric than his valor, ap- 
pears in no reſpect more conſpicuous than in his cautious avoidance of 


thoſe meaſures of political violence, which would probably have con- 
verted his newly-acquired dominions into one vaſt ſcene of deſolation 
and ad 


„ The Sibahs and Nabobs are f 3 Rajabs, Mirzahs, 3 
and other ſubordinate Governors or Princes, are chiefly Hiadoos. In a remarkable petition 


or remonſtrance, preſented by the Rajah Juſſwont Sing to the celebrated Aurengzebe, i in con- 
ſequence of an oppreſlive capitation recently and | arbitrarily impoſed throughout all the pro- 


vinces and kingdoms of Hindoſtan, by that imperious and warlike Emperor, we find the 


Wh paſſages, which exhibit a Ariking picture of the ancient and accuſtomed tenor r of the 
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BOOK VI. In conſequence of the important diſcovery made by the an 
—— tugueſc navigator, Vaſco de Gama, of a paſſage to India by the Cape of 
| Good Hope, the attention of the European nations was powerfully at- 
tracted by the immenſe riches of Hindoſtan, now placed as it were within 

the general reach, particularly that of the Portugueſe themſelves, who 
eſtabliſhed, by extraordinary exertions of valor, a commercial and political 

empire in India, of which the city of Goa was the emporium and metro- 

polis. When Portugal was annexed by the arms of Philip II. to the crown: 

of Spain; Holland ſucceſsfully contended with that power ſor pre-emi-- 
nence in India. nen add France were at en induced, from 


Mogul GG in India,—* May. it ' pleaſe your Majeſty, your royal anceftor, Ma- 
homed-Jelaul-ul- Deen-Akbar, whoſe throne is now in heaven, conducted the affairs of this 
empire in equity and firm ſecurity, for the ſpace of fifty-two years, - preſerving every tribe of 
men in eaſe and happineſs ; whether they were followers of Jeſus, or of Moſes, or of Mahom- 
med. Were they Brahmans, were they of the ſect of the Dharians, which denies the eternity 
of matter, or of that which aſcribes the exiſtence of the world to chance, they all equally en- 
joyed his countenance and favour—inſomuch that he was diſtinguiſhed by his people, in 
gratitude, by the appellation of “Guardian of. Mankind.” His Majeſty, ] Mahomed Noor- 
ul-Deen-Jehangheer, whoſe dwelling is now in paradife, extended; for a period of twemty- 
two years, the ſhadow of his protection over the heads of his people. Nor leſs did the illuſtri- 
ous Shah Jeban;.by. a propitiqus-reign of thirty-two. years, acquire to himſelf immortal repu- - 
tation, the glorious reward of clemeney and virtue. Such were the benevolent inclinations of 
your anceſtors : whereſoever they directed their ſteps, conqueſt and proſperity went before 
them. How can the dignity of the Sovereign be preſerved, who employs his power in 
exaQting heavy tributes ſrom his people? At this junRure, it is told from eaſt to weſt, that 
the Emperor of Hindoſtan, regardleſs of the illuſtrious honor of his Timurean deſcent, will 
exerciſe his power over Brahmans, Sonorahs, Souaſſees—that he will condeſcend to opprels : 
the poor Indian devotee, the ſolitary inoffenſiye anchoret.. If your Majeſty places any faith 
in thoſe books by diſtinction called divine, you will there be inſtructed that God is the God 
of all mankind, and not the God of Mahommedans alone. The Pagan and Muſſulman are 
equal in his preſence In the moſque his name is invoked—1n the pagoda he. is the object of 
adoration. To vilify the religion of other men is to ſet at nought the pleaſure of the Al- 
mighty. In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindoos is repugnant to juſtice —it is 
equally foreign to good policy; and moreover it is an innovation, and an infringement of the 
laws of Hindoſtan. It is wonderful, that the miniſters of your government ſhould have - 
neglected to inſtruct your Majeſty in the rules of rectitude and honor.“ If any credit be 
due to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, ſurely the ſoul of this illuſtrious Rajah muſt have : 


| ror into the body of a  Monteſquieu, a Lake, or a Del 3 


* 
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an inereaſing attention to their eommercial intereſts, and without any - BOOK VI. 


arbition of dominion, to form ſettlements both on the eaſtern and weſtern 
coaſts of the peninſula. - During the violent and frequent conteſts be- 
tween theſe rival nations, deſtined to carry their rivalſhip into every part 
of the globe, no tranſactions of ſufficient moment to demand a place in 
_— hiſtory are to be found m to ue for a long ſucceſſion of 
At the period of the accgſſion of the houſe of Brunſwick, England was, 
on the weſtern or Malabar coaſt, in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Bombay 
and the factory of Surat: on the oppoſite or Coromandel coaſt, of Fort 
St. David, and, farther to the northward, of Fort St. George, uſually 
ſtyled Madras, from-its contiguity to that city, which, with ſeveral villages 
in the vicinity, was purchaſed in the laſt century, by the Eaſt India Com- 
pany; of the King of Golconda : till farther to the north, at the mouth 
of the Ganges, was Fort William, cloſely adjoining the town of Cal- 
cutta, a vaſt and popwous commercial mart, ſituated i in the e kingdom of 


Bengal. 


The commerce of the French chiefly centred in the city of Pondicherry, 

a large and beautiſul town on the Coromandel coaſt, between the Forts 

St. David and St. George. Chandernagore, on the Ganges, ranked next 
in importance to Pondicherry, and they had alſo eſtabliſhed factories at 
- Rajapore, Calicut, and Surat, on the weſtern fide of the continent. 
During the courſe of the war which commenced in the year 1740, Fort 
St. George, or Madras, the reſidence of the Governor-General, and the 
ſeat of the civil adminiſtration, extending over all the Engliſh ſettlements 
in India, was conquered by the French; but reſtored in exchange * 
Cape Breton, at the enſuing pacification of Aix-la- Chapelle. | 


Some years IO to that period, M. Dugleiz had been appointed to 
the Governor-Generalſhip of the French ſettlements in India—a man of 
ſingular ability and daring ambition, who ſeized with avidity every oppor- 
e to extend and eſiabliſh the empire of France in Hindoſtan. Ni- 
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-aoelMnder; the Subah or Viceroy. of the Decan, in the year 1743. 


— had conſtituted, in virtue of his offioe, Anaverdi-Khan, Nabob of the 


province of Arcot, a dependency upon his government.” The Subah not 
long ſurviving this appointment, was ſucceeded by his ſon, Naair- Zing, 


whoſe claim to the ſucceſſion | was ſtrongly oppoſed by his own kinſman 


Muzapker-Zing—for by theſe uncouth names, to our ears of barbarous 


ſound, muſt the page of hiſtory, in recording the tranſactions of the 


European nations in India, be darkened and disfigured. Muzapher- 
Zing had recourſe to the aſſiſtanee of M. Dupleix, who readily granted 
him powerful ſuccors, in conſideration and proſpect of great future ad- 
vantages. Thus reinforced, and joined by Chunda-Saib, a man of high 


rank and influence in the Subahdary, he took the field againſt Nazir- 


Zing, who was ſtrongly ſupported by the Engliſn, from motives ſimilar to 
thoſe which actuated M. Dupleix. In a ſhort time Muzapher-Zing was 
reduced to abſolute ſubmiſſion, and Nazir-Zing, in-clemency, ſpared his 
life; but detained him as a ſtate· priſoner. In this ſituation Muzapher- 
Zing found means to carry on dark and dangerous intrigues with Dupleix 


and Chunda-Saib, who had taken refuge in Pondicherry, and even with- 


the Miniſters of Nazir-Zing ; and a deep and traitorous conſpiracy was 
formed, in conſequence of which Nazir-Zing was murdered” in his camp, 
and. Muzapher-Zing proclaimed Subah of the Decan,  Chunda-Saib was, - 


in conſequence of this revolution, appointed Nabob of Arcot, Anaverdi- 


Khan, the late Nabob, having been previouſly defeated and flain, and his 
ſon Mahomed- Ali- Khan reduced to the neceſſity of putting himſelf under 
the protection of the Engliſh government at Madras. Muzapher-Zing 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his crimes; for, by a conſpiracy ſimilar to 
that by which he had himſelf riſen to the throne, he was ſuddenly hurled 
from it: and the chiefs of the conſpiraey, after putting this faithleſs uſurper 


to death, proclaimed W brother to . Subah of the 


DECAN. 


On the other hand, the Mocvr, by an Imperial phirmaund, appointed 
Gawzedi Khan, the elder brother of Sallabat-Zin g. to the Viceroyalty ; at 


the ſame time declaring Chunda-Saib a a traitor, and confirming Mahomed- 
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Ali-Khan in the government of Arcot. But the mandate of the Emperor BOOK vl. 
would have been of little avail without the ſupport and aſſiſtance of the 


Engliſh Company, who determined upon ſending a conſiderable military 
force, at the head of which was placed Captain Clive, in the ſequel ſo 


famous under the title of Lord Clive, into the province of Arcot, who, 
conducting all his operations with a vigor and diſpatch which at once 


eſtabliſned his reputation as a military commander, took poſſeſſion of the 
city of Arcot in the ſummer of 1751. Chunda-Saib having aſſembled a 


conſiderable army, with the aid of M. Dupleix, inveſted the city of Arcot, 


but was compelled to raiſe the ſiege with great precipitation; and was 
aſterwards, in repeated engagements, defeated and foiled by the Engliſh | 
Commander. In the ſpring of 1752, Major-General Lawrence, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Company's troops, took the field in perſon, and 


attacking the grand army of the enemy, headed by the Nabob Chunda- 
Saib, he gained a complete victory. Chunda- Saib being taken priſoner, 
had his head ſtruck off by order of the Rajah of Tanjore, a neighboring 
prince of India, in alliance with the Company. M. Dupleix now pro- 
claimed Rajah-Saib, ſon of Chanda-Saib, Nabob of Arcot. And Sallabat- 
Zing, in return ſor the powerful ſupport he had received from the French 
in the Decan, and having deviſed means to rid himſelf of his competitor 


Gawzedi Khan by poiſon, made a grant to M. Dupleix of all the Engliſh 
poſſeſſions to the northward of Pondicherry. But the French Governor 
being recalled before this grant could be carried into effect, and the Sieur 
Godeheu, the new Governor, profeſſing the moſt pacific intentions, a 


proviſional treaty was quickly agreed upon on the footing of i poſſideris, 


till freſh/ inſtructions ſhould arrive from their reſpective courts or princi- 


pals in Europe. This interval of quiet, however, was of ſhort duration ; 
for no ſooner was the inimical diſpoſition of the two Courts aſcertained, 
than hoſtilities recommenced in the Carnatic, and were carried on with 
various ſueceſs, but, upon the whole, with confiderable advantage by Ge- 


neral Lawrence on the part of the Engliſn; when the attention of that 


Commander was, by a ſeries of extraordinary and intereſting events, di- 
verted to another part of the Continent, the peace of which had bitherto 


e undiſturbed by European ambition. Ali-Verdi-Khan, Subah of 


5 | Bengal, 
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Bengal, with the contiguous provinces of Bahar and Oriſſa, a prince who 
—— had forced his way to the throne by great crimes, and had maintained 
poſſeſſion of it by great talents, dying in April 1756, was ſucceeded by 
his adopted ſon Sou-Rajah-Dowla, the grandſon of his brother Hadjee 
 Hamet, a young man immerſed in debauchery, weak in his underſtand- 
ing, violent in his paſſions, and-profligate in his morals. Ali-Verdi-Khan,. 


notwithſtanding his early and continued partiality for this unbappy youth, 


with reaſon dreaded the conſequences of his elevation to the Minu. In 


his laſt illneſs, he obliged Sou-Rajah-Dowla to ſwear upon the Koran 


never more to touch any intoxicating liquor, a vow which be obſerved 
with ſurpriſing and undeviating fidelity, The Subab, feeling the near and 
rapid approach of death, addreſſed his adopted ſon and heir in the ſollow- 
ing words : “My life has been a. life of war and ſtratagem. For what 
have I fought, to what have my counſels tended, but to ſecure, my ſon, to 
you a quiet ſucceſſion to my Subahdary ! My fears for you have rendered 5 
my nights ſleepleſs. I conſidered who had power to give you trouble 
after I am gone hence. Huſſein-Cooley-Khan, by his reputation, wiſ- 
dom, courage, and affection to Shah Amet-Jung and his houſe, I feared 
would obſtruct your government; but his power is no more. Monichund 
Dewan, who might have been your dangerous enemy, I have taken into 
favour. But, my ſon, keep in view the power of the European na- 
tions in this country. This I would have freed you from, if God had 
lengthened my days. The work muſt now be yours. Their wars and 
perfidious politics ſhould keep you waking, The power of the Engliſh  - 
great; reduce them firſt ; the others will then give you little trouble. Su- 
fer them nk, my ſon, to have forts or ſoldiers ; if you do, the country is 
not yours.” Strongly impreſſed with theſe ideas, the new Subah viewed 
with the higheſt alarm and apprehenſion the additional fortifications carry- 
ing on at Fort William, in conſequence of the war now declared againſt 
France, and from the proſecution of which he repeatedly required the 
Goyernor to defiſt. But his orders being neglected or evaded, he ap- 
| peared ſuddenly before Calcutta, in the month of. June, with a large 
body of troops, and ſuminoned the fort and city to ſurrender. Mr. Hol- 
well, WAP acted as Governor, made a reſolute defence, but was at length, 
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compelled to ſubmit to ſuperior force. The Subah, notwithſlandin g his 
aſſuranees of protection from perſonal injury, inſtantly ordered the Engliſh 
garriſon, amounting to one hundred and forty-fix perſons, into confine- 


ment. And there being, at a ſmall diſtance, a ſtrong ſtone priſon, form- 
ing within the walls a cube of about eighteen feet, open only to the weſt- 


ward by two windows, ſtrongly barred with iron, they were conveyed for 
immediate ſecurity to this dungeon. Mr. Holwell, on entering the place, 
immediately conceived all the horrors which muſt enſue, if they failed in 


obtaining a ſpeedy releaſe; and accoſting the Jemmautdaur or officer of 
the Indian guard, promiſed to gratify him with a thouſand rupees if he 
would remove one half of them to a ſeparate apartment. The Jemmaut- 
_ daur, allured by the proſpect of this reward, aſſured him he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavor to procure for them this indulgence; and retired for that 
purpoſe ;! but returning in a ſhort time, be told the Governor that the 
Subah, by whoſe order alone ſuch a ſtep could be taken, was aſleep, and 
no perſon durſt ditturb his repoſe. Mr. Holwell, in his pathetic narration. 


of this unexampled ſcene of diſtreſs, compares their ſituation, in this dark 


and ſultry cell, to that of ſo many miſerable animals in an exhauſted re- 
ceiver no circulation of freſh” air ſufficient to continue life, and not 
enough diveſted of its vivifying particles to put a ſpeedy period to it: A 
moſt profuſe perſpiration, accompanied with a raging thirſt, ſoon took 


place, which, becoming each moment more inſupportable, gradually 


changed into phrenſy and delirium. The priſon now reſounded with the 


ravings of deſpair, and, nature being at length reduced to extremity, with 
the groans and broken accents of the dying. In the morning twenty-three 


only were found alive, and in theſe ſcarcely were there any perceptible 
remains of ſenfation or ſenſibility. Their ſufferings, however, appeared to 
make little impreſſion upon the ferocious and obdurate heart of the Subah, 
who viſibly exulted in the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe—not having the leaſt 
conception that the Engliſh would return in force to Calcutta; and con- 
temptuouſly declaring, that he did-not believe there were ten thouſand 
fighting men in all Frengbiſtand. The wretched remains of the Factory 


* 4. e. The rountry of the Franks—the appellation univerſally; given to the 5 ; 


3 the Eaſt. 
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at the mouth of 


were now 'embarked on board a few trading veſſels lyin 
/ the Ganges; 3 and th eſe the Subal did not offer to male 
preſſed his wiſhes that the Engliſh merchants would retu 


they could be ſatisſied to live under his government; witl 
_fications of their own, and carry on their traffic like the 


his own native ſubjects. And happy for mankind afſur 


have been, had JOY never — her views f + 


India. 


Madras, thine vigorous na were ma 
to revenge the injury, and -obliterate the diſgra 
ment under the command of Admiral Watſon a 
great aſtoniſhment of the Subah, anchored i 
and immediately commencing their operations, Cal 
reduced in the month of January (1 757), and alſo 
the Ganges, where the principal magazi 

Soon after which, the Subah hi 


order to repel the invaders, was attacked by Colonel Clive, and obliged 


to retreat in confuſion, and with conſiderable loſs. Intimidate 
ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, n to ſign articles of peace, Februa 
1757, by which it was hier es adatathe aan and poſſcfions belong. 
made for their loſſes; ending general, that whatever rights 
had been at any time granted to the Company raw "Mas 
of the Emperor ſhould be confirmed. and ratified. - After: the one 
of this treaty, the Engliſh Commanders proceedec 

French fortreſs and factory of Chandernagares a reduction of wh 
filled the Nabob with new apprehenſions and alarms. And eee eee 


in ſtrong terms to Admiral Watſon againſt theſe acts of violence: . Mk is, 


ſaid the Subah, contrary to all rule and cuſtom that you ſhoule 
your animoſities and differences into my country; it bas never oo 
known ſince the days of Timur that the Europeans made 
another within the Emperor's dominions. If yop are determi: 
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ſiege the French factories, I ſhall be necefſ bated, in honor and duty to my 
Sovereign, to aſſiſt them with my troops.” But Admiral Watſon, re- 


gardleſs of his remonſtrances, and jealous of his deſigns, declared to him, 
a that, if he protected the King's enemies, he would light up a flame in 
his country that all the waters of the Ganges would not be able to extin- 


guiſh. Such, indeed, was the capricious and tyrannic conduct of Sou- 
Rajah-Dowla, that thoſe who were originally moſt attached to his intereſts 


began to be weary of his government. Amongſt other men of high rank 


in the Subahdary of whom he entertained juſt ſuſpicion, was Meer- Jaffier- 
Ali-Khan, nearly allied to the Subah by his marriage with the ſiſter of 
Ali-Verdi-Khan. In the vehemence of his paſſion he had been heard to 
declare that he would have the head of Meer-Jaffier : and Meer-Jaffier, 


ſenſible of the imminent dangers of his fituation, made ſecret propoſals 
to the Engliſh Reſident at the Court of Moorſhedabad, the capital of 
Bengal, which were eagerly embraced by the Engliſh Couneil and Com- 


mandants at Calcutta, for the depoſition of Sou-Rajah-Dowla, and the ad- 
vancement of Meer-Jaffier to the muſmnd. The jealouſies of the Su- 
bah continuing to increaſe, Meer-Jaffier retired from Court to his 
reſidence in the country, from whence he tranſmitted diſpatches to 
Colonel Clive, urging him to begin his march to Moorſhedabad. The 
Colonel, ſeeing that the die was caſt, and that they had already gone much 


too far unleſs they proceeded ſtill farther, immediately put the whole 


army in motion; and with a juſt though daring reliance on his own ta- 
lents and the valor of his troops, croſſing the Ganges, he advanced to 
Plaſſey, within one's day's march of the capital, where he found the Su- 


bah encamped with a force of ſeventy thouſand men, in all the pomp, 


pride, and circumſtance” of Oriental magnificence. The number of ele- 


phants with their ſcarlet houſings, the rich and variegated embroidery of 


their tents. and ſtandards, and the martial ſplendor of their cavalry pa- 
rading over the field with their drawn ſwords glittering in the ſun, made a 


grand and ftriking appearance. The Subah, feeble of mind and infirm of 


purpoſe, on the firſt intelligence of the march of the Engliſh army, had 
eagerly courted the ſupport and affiſtance of Meer-Jaffier, whom he had, 


beyond all poſſibility of forgiveneſs, previouſly offended. A full and 
free pardon was 5 granted to Meer-Jaffier, who, being introduced into the 
Vor. I. 3 = | preſence 
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— ermaancs 


Depoſition of 
Sou-Ra * 


be his faithful ſoldier; and, in return, the Subah ſwore that he would 
never attempt the life of Meer- Jaffier. Though the army of the Subah 
was advantageouſly poſted upon an eminence, Colonel Clive advanced at 
the head of his troops, conſiſting of little more than three thouſand men, 
with great intrepidity to the attack. Such, on the other hand, was the 
diſtruſt and ſecret deſpondency prevailing throughout the Aſiatic army, 
that reſiſtance ſeemed to be ſcarcely attempted. With the trifling loſs of 
about ſeventy men a moſt deciſive victory was gained—the camp, artillery, 
and ſtores of the enemy falling into the hands of the victors. Doubtful, . 
perhaps, of the final event, and perplexed in the mazes of his own policy, 
Meer-Jaffier, who commanded the left wing of the Subah's army, took no 
part whatever in the action. But the Engliſh Commander, far from diſ+ 
covering any impolitic ſymptoms: of reſentment at his ambiguity of oon- 
duct, ſaluted him, with apparent complacency, Subah of the three pro- 
vinces, and exhorted him to purſue his march to Moorſhedabad at the head 
of his troops —engaging, without delay, to follow and ſupport him with 
his whole force. Sou-Rajah-Dowla, who had fled with the foremoſt from 
the field of action, abandoned himſelf to deſpair; and on his arrival at 
Moorſhedabad, after ſome tumultuous conſultations and inconſiſtent reſo- 
lutions, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a faquier, and left his palace 
in the dead of night, in order to ſeek for ſafety in obſeurity. Meer-Jaf- 
fier, all obſtacles to his advancement being now ſarmounted, was. ſeated, 
with all the accuſtomed.ceremonies of ſtate, upon the muſnud'; and ac- 
knowledged as Subah of Bengal by all the Rajahs and Omrahs of the 
kingdom: and the unhappy Sou-Rajah-Dowla, being diſcovered in his 
flight, was put to death, imploring in vain for merey, after a reign of fif- 
teen months, by the expreſs command of the ſon of the new Subah. In 
conformity to the treaty previouſly concluded-with the Wet this prince 
paid into the treaſury of the Company a crore of rupees *, as an indemni- 
fication for their loſſes at —_— and ceded to them a conſiderable 


* A crore is an LES lacks of rupees, a 3 one million Rerling, | 
Upon the whole, and on various pretences, not leſs than one million eight hundred thouſand. 
pounds ſterling, excluſive of preſents to individuals to an immenſe amount, was exacted from 


the new Subah on this occaſion, A lack of rupees is eſtimated at about 11, fool. 
| territory 
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pliſhed very marvellous in the eyes of the inhabitants of Bengal, who 


territory in the vicinity of that city. And thus was a revolution aoccom- BOOK VI. 
Ned 


could not comprehend how the throne of Ali-Verdi-Khan could be ſub- 
verted by an handful of foreign mercantile adventurers. The affairs of 


18 the Company being thus triumphantly re-eſtabliſhed in the northern pro- 


vinces of India, the watchful attention of the Supreme Council and of the 

military commandants was again turned to the coaſt of Coromandel, where 

the French had taken advantage of. the temporary diminution of force on 

the part of the Engliſh, to make themſelves maſters of Ingeram, Vizaga- 
patam, and other ſubordinate ſettlements in that quarter: and being now 1738. 
ſtrengthened with large reinforcements from Europe conducted by M. 

Lally, under convoy of a powerful ſquadron commanded by M. d'Ache, 


he threatened the entire conqueſt of all the Engliſh poſſeſſions on that 


coaſt. Fort St. David's was firſt inveſted, which ſurrendered after a very 
ſhort and feeble defence. - The Rajah of Tanjore having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a zealous and faithful ally of the Engliſh; M. Lally marched 
into his dominions ; and on the Rajah's refuſal to advance the enormous 
ſum of ſeventy-two lacks of rupees, demanded by the French General, he 
inveſted the city of Tanjore, which was ſo reſolutely defended by the 
native troops of the Rajah, aſſiſted by ſome European engineers, that 
M. Lally was compelled to raiſe the ſiege with conſiderable loſs. He took 
poſſeſſion however, in his retreat from Tanjore, of the city of Arcot, the 
reſidence of the Nabob Mahomed-Ali-Khan, without oppoſition ; and, in 
the beginning of December 1758, he advanced with his whole force to 
Madras, to which he laid cloſe fiege. But the place being ſtrongly forti- 
fied and plentifully provided, the garriſon made an obſtinate defence; 
and, on the arrival of a conſiderable reinforcement of troops and military 
ſtores, under the conduct of Captain Kempenfelt, in February (175g), , 759. 
M. Lally abandoned the attempt, and retired with precipitation to Arcot, 
extremely chagrined at the ill ſucceſs of this enterpriſe. I reckon (ſays 
he, in an intercepted confidential letter to bis friend M. le Gret) that 
we ſhall, on our arrival at Pondicherry, endeavor to learn ſome other 
trade this of war requires too much patience. Were I judge of the point 


of honor of the Company's officers, I would break ſome of them like 
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glats.” This commander was a man of impetuous courage, but capricious; 
paſſionate, proud, and opinionated, » Vizagapatam and Maſulipatam were, 
about this time, recovered from the French by a detachment under Colo- 
nel Ford. And vSalabat-Zing, Subah of the Decan, perceiving the for- 
tune of the war now viſibly inclining to the Englith, made eager ad- 
vances to the Government of Madras; and a treaty was concluded with 


the Subab, by which he renounced his former alliance with France, and 
"ceded the entire Circar of Maſulpatam to the Company; and the English, 


on their part, engaged not to aſſiſt or protect the Subah's enemies. Colo- 
nel Coote, who now commanded in chief the Company's forces: in the- 
Carnatic, gained ſeveral advantages over M. Lally; and a general en- 
gagement taking place between the two armies near Wandewath, at the 
beginning of the year (1760), the French were defeated with the loſs of 


their camp and cannon“. Colonel Coote immediately undertook the ſiege, 


and effected the reduction, of Arcot. Several bloody but indeciſive naval 
encounters intervened alſo, fince the commencement of the preceding 
year, between M. d'Ache and Admiral Pococke, the ſucceſſor of Admiral 


Watſon, who had died ſoon after the re- capture of Calcutta, univerſally: 


lamented and eſteemed as a man of great nen Aan. of firm . 


cio, and of untarniſhed bono. 


IT #41 34 * Fl + my fat 'CE; 


thier the defeat of Wandovath, M. Lall V eme y to ade erry, 


 whither he was purſued with unremittiug diligence by Colonel Coote, who, 


military details mY 


with the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh: ſquadron, ſoon formed the complete | 
blockade of that important city. As ſoon as the periodical rains abated,, 
and the ſeaſon for n operations recommenced, the oy czade- w 2 


® Of this i e and decide 9” ning thoſe wk my leiſure od} nations to enter into 
find an elaborate account in Orme's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, exhibiting the 


fill and courage o Colonel Coote in a very conſpicuous light, «The firſt news of the vic- 


tory, ſays Mr. Orme, was brought to Madras at ſunriſe the next morning by one of the 
black ſpies of the Engliſh camp. At noon came in another with à note of two lines written 
with a pencil by Colonel Coote on the field of battle. Other accounts followed, and 
ſoon after eye · witueſſes. The j joy which this ſucceſs diffuſed throughout the ſettlement, was. 
almoſt equal to that of Calcutta on the victory at Plaſſey.  Thetx Pre Ken to Colonel. 


Coote and the army were abundant as their hy.” "ts 
5 ; 


dann 
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verted into a regular ſiege; and the place, though defended with great 
vigor by M. Lally, was reduced to extremity before the end of January 
(1761), not ſo much from the damage ſuſtained from the aſſaults of the 
beſiegers, as from the exceſſive ſcarcity of proviſions, which. the temporary 
but critical abſence of M. d Ache; now repairing and careening his ſhips 
at Mauritius, left M. Lally wholly deftitute of the means to remedy. The 
Engliſh ſquadron, however, being driven from their ſtation by a violent 
tempeſt, he diſpatched a letter to the French Reſident at Pulicat, fortu- 
nately intercepted by the Engliſh, urging bim, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
exert himſelf in the procurement, of ſupplies : © Loſe not an inſtant, ſays 
be, in ſending chelingoes upon chelingoes laden with rice. We are no 
longer blockaded by ſea. The ſalvation of Pondicherry hath been once 
in your power already Riſque all attempt all—force all !” The Engliſh. 
Admiral, howeyer, ſoon reſuming his ſtation, he Joſt all hope, and de- 
manded a eapitulation, which. Colonel Coote would grant upon no other 
terms, than that of the garriſon ſurrendering priſoners of war; to which 
M. Lally at length indignantly aſſented. Thus the proud and opulent 
eapital of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt fell, by the fortune, of war, 


into the hands. of. the enemy, nearly at the ſame time that the conqueſt of 
Canada Was completed in the Weſt; and the genius of England tri- 


umphed oyer that of France, at this propitions ths on both. fides of 
by globe. | 


There * remains to be coveſignted e r and te 


branch of the memorable conteſt now under contemplation; that is to ſay, 


the war in Germany, reſumed with freſh vigor after a ſhort interval, ſubſe- 
quent to the convention of Cloiſter- Seven. No ſooner was the alliance 


eoncluded'between the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles, than it was com- 


municated to the Court of Peterſburg, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia acceded 
to it without heſitation. Sweden alſo f peedily became a party ih the con- 


federacy ; though extremely oppoſite to the views and inchnations of the 


monarch, who by the conſtitution of government eſtabliſhed after the 
death of Charles XII. poſſeſſed little moro than the ſhadow of regal au- 
wan. The King of Poland; Elector — was · deterred froth fol- 


lowing 
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BOOK VI. lowing the example of Sweden, only by his vicinity to Pruſſia, and the 
— bitter recollection of his former loſſes and ſufferings. X 


1756. 


Great military preparations, however, being made in all parts of the 


Auſtrian dominions, and the King of Pruſſia having received undoubted 


intelligence of negotiations which had been long ſecretly depending be- 
tween the Courts of Vienna, Peterſburg, and Dreſden, extremely to his 


prejudice, and of which the diſmemberment of his dominions was under- 


ſtood to be the ultimate object, ordered M. Klingraffe, his Miniſter at the 
Imperial Court, to demand of the Empreſs Queen a poſitive and explicit 
declaration of her intentions. Count Kaunitz, by command of the Em- 
preſs, replied in general terms, © That her Imperial Majeſty had found it 
neceſſary, in the preſent juncture, to arm for her own defence, and that of 
her allies; but that her armaments did not tend to the prejudice of any 
perſon or ſtate whatever.“ On the tranſmiſſion of this anſwer, M. Klin- 
graffe received freſh orders from the Court of Berlin, to repreſent to the 
Empreſs, « That his Praffian Majeſty was well acquainted with the ſecret 
hoſtile projects of the Imperial Courts; that he conſtituted the Empreſs ar- 
biter of peace or war; that he would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 


an expreſs aſſurance of peace; and that he would regard an ambiguous 


anſwer as a declaration of war.“ The Empreſs, in return, ſignified, in in- 
dignant terms, her aſtoniſhment at the memorial now preſented. She 
ſaid, that ſhe had, in common with all other ſovereigns, a right to take 


ſuch meaſures as ſhe deemed neceſſary for her ſafety, and that it belonged 


to none but herſelf to eſtimate her own danger; that no treaty of offenſive 
alliance did exiſt, or had ever exifted, between her and the Empreſs of the 
Ruſſias; and that the poſitive aſſurance required of her, in terms fo un- 
uſually peremptory, could not be more binding than the ſolemn treaty 
actually ſubſiſting, and which ſhe had no intention to violate. 15 55 


The Pruſſian Monarch, firmly perſuaded, by eyidence tranſinitted . 
through ſecret channels * of intelligence, of the inſincerity of the Court of | 
Vienna, 


Le Roi enk pat lequel© tirai des avis certains ee Sed 


qui <toicut pres d'6clater. Cetoit un commis de la Chancellerie Seerete de Preſde, qui re- 


mettoit 
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Vienna, and that Saxony waited only a favorable occaſion openly to join BOOK VL. 

the confederacy againſt him, entered that Electorate with a numerous —— 

army, and took poſſeſſion of the city of Dreſden on the 8th of September King of Pruſ- 
ſia takes pol- 

1756, declaring, however, that he did not mean to violate the neutrality ſemon of Preſ- 

profeſſed by his Poliſh Majeſty, and requiring only that monarch to ſe- en. 

parate his army into cantonments, as a proof and pledge of his amity and 

good faith. The King of Poland, aſtoniſhed and exaſperated at this un- 

expected intruſion, ſeemed neither to know how to comply or to reſiſt. 

Relying, however, upon the ſtrength of the inacceſſible camp of Pirna, 

ſingularly and romantically fituated on the ſummit of a lofty range of 

rocks, extending along the banks of the Elbe, to which the Saxon army 

had retreated, he ventured to declare his reſolution to keep his troops aſ- 

ſembled for the defence and protection of his perſon and dominions. This, 

with an antagoniſt ſuch as the King of Pruſſia, was equivalent to a decla- 

ration of war; and the Pruſſian General, finding it impoſlible to attack the 

| Saxons, took immediate poſſeſſion, by order of the King, of all the paſles 

leading to this impregnable poſt; and the whole Saxon. army, reduced to 

extremity by famine, was on the 14th October compelled to ſurrender 

priſoners of war. The King of Poland now retired for perſonal ſecurity 

to Warſaw, and the King of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion, as a conquered coun- 

try, of the whole Electorate. During the blockade of Pirna, that mo- 

narch had made an attempt to penetrate into Bohemia; but finding the 


mettoit. toutes les ſemaines au Miniſtre Pruffien.les d&peches que ſa Cour recevoit de Peterſ- 
bourg et de Vienne, ainſi que la copie de tous les traites qu'il avoit trouvẽs dans les archives; 
II parut par ces Ecrits que Ia Cour de Ruſſie &excuſoit de ne pouvoir entreprendre la guerre 
cette anne, à cauſe que ſa flotte n'ttoit pas en état d' entrer en mer,—La rẽponſe du 
Comte Kaunitz ſe trouva congue en termes Equivoques et ambigus; mais il s*expliqua plus 
couvertement avec le Comte de Flemming, Miniſtre du Roi de Pologne a Vienne, lequel rendit. 
compte de cet entretien dans une relation à ſa Cour. La copie de cette depeche fut envoyee 
incontinent de Dreſde à Berlin; le Comte Flemming y dit,“ Le Comte Kaunitz ſe propoſe 
Ginquitter le Roi par fes reponſes, et de le pouſſer à commettre les premieres hoſtilites.” Hiſt. 
de la Guerre de Sept Ans.—Count Hertzberg, however, in his Hiſtoric Memoir of the Reign. 
of Frederic the Great, preſumes to ſuggeſt a doubt whether that Monarch might not rely toa 
confidently on this ſecret intelligence, and whether it was, or is, perfectly clear that the two 
Empreſſes had really formed a fixed and ſerious _ for the ſubverſion of the Electoral 
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Auſtrian army, under Count Browne, metz poſted at Lowoſcbute, on 
the Egra, a bloody engagement enſued, which terminated with nearly 
equal loſs; but the advantage remained with the Auſtrians, as the King of 


Pruſſia was compelled to meaſure back his ſteps to Saxony, where he took 


up his winter- quarters. 


The King of Pruſſia, on ro- entering Dreſden, commanded the royal ca- 
binet to be forced, in defiance of the perſonal oppoſition of the Queen of 
Poland. In it was found depoſited an authentic copy of a defenſive treaty 
of alliance between the Courts of Vienna, Peterſburg, and Dreſden, which 
had been ſome years concluded, and which contained fix ſecret articles. 


The fourth of theſe articles, for the ſake of which the whole treaty ſeemed 


to be formed, imported, that if the King of Pruffia ſhould depart from the 
peace of Dreſden, which the contracting Powers declare their intention 
religiouſly to obſerve, by attacking either of the contracting Powers, or 

even the Republic of Poland, the rights of the Empreſs-Queen to Sileſia, 


Kec. ſhall again revive and be conſidered as in full force; and the eventual 


1757. 


partition of the Pruſſian dominions ſhould take place as ſtipulated i in the 
treaty. 


In conſequence of theſe daring as of violence, the King was, at the 


| ſubſequent meeting of the Diet at Ratiſbon, in his quality of Elector of 


Brandenburg put under the haz of the Empire, diveſted of his privileges 
and prerogatives, his fiefs eſcheated, and the Circles ordered to furniſh 
their reſpective contingencies for carrying this ſentence into execution. 


Not in the leaſt intimidated by this formidable denunciation, that mon- 


arch, early in the enſuing ſpring (1757), entered Bohemia, at the head 
of a vaſt army, aſſiſted by the Mareſchals Keith and Schwerin, and, ad- 


vancing towards Prague, found the Auſtrians, who were at leaſt equally 


numerous, entrenched: on the banks of the Moldaw, commanded by 
Prince Charles of Lorraine and Count Browne, whom he attacked with- 
out heſitation or delay—forcing the entrenchments with refiftleſs intrepi- 


dity and complete ſucceſs, though with the loſs of the gallant Mareſchal 
Schwerin, who, _ ſurviving the dangers of fifty campaigns, was {lain, 


fighting 
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ſighting at the bead of bis troops, covered with laurels, in the moment of 
victory. The ſhattered remains of the Auſtrian army took refuge in the 


city of Prague, where Mareſchal Browne ſoon after died of the wounds 


which he received in the battle, or rather of the chagrin occaſioned by the 


lots of it. The Pruſſians immediately formed the inveſtment of that city „ 


which, in conſequence of the vaſt number incloſed within the walls, was 
quickly reduced, by famine, to the laſt extremity of diſtreſs, 


At this critical period, the ſamous Leopold Count Daun, originally a 


ſubaltern officer ſerying in the ſchool of the great Khevenhuller, who 
with the penetrating eye of military ſagacity marked his extraordinary 


talents and predicted his future eminence, was appointed to the chief 


command of the Imperial armies. This General immediately prepared for 
the relief of Prague, by collecting troops from all quarters; and rein- 
forcing them by numerous levies, he encamped with this new army in an 
almoſt impregnable ſituation at Kolin, near Prague, in order to haraſs and 
retard the operations of the ſiege. The King of Pruſſia, impatient of mo- 
leſtation and elated with ſucceſs, formed the raſh reſolution of attacking 
Mareſchal Daun in his camp; but, after repeated efforts, he was finally re- 


pulſed with prodigious ſlaughter. The ſiege of Prague was Om 


raiſed in cena of this diſaen, and Bohemia evacuated. 


| | "The King of Pruflia now * his nel Mackie on every ſide. 


The French army, under the Due de Richelieu, who, with merit very in- | 
ferior, had ſuperſeded Mareſchal D'Eſtrees in the command, had pene- 


trated into the Electorate of Brandenburg, taken Halberſtadt, and laid a 


great extent of territory under contribution. Mareſchal Apraxin, at the 


head of one hundred thoufand Ruſſians, had entered Ducal Pruſſia, where 
they committed the moſt enormous exceſſes. Pomerania was menaced 
with a powerful invaſion from Sweden. The army of the Empire, 'rein- 


forced by a ſtrong body of troops under the Prince of Soubize, had entered 


Luſatia. The victorious Auſtrians, after laying cloſe ſiege to Schweidnitz, 
the key of Sileſia, ravaged the whole country ; General Haddick, at the 
head of a numerous detachment, carrying terror even to theigates of Ber- 
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King of Pruſ- 
ſia defeats the 
French at 


Roſbach, 


and the Au- 


arenen Like Auſtriaus at Lifla, the two armies joined battle with inconceivable fury. 


Notwithſtanding the military conduct and perſonal bravery diſplayed by 
Count Daun on this occaſion, the Auſtrians were totally defeated with the 
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lin. It was at this period that the King of Pruſſia thus expreſſed himſelf, 
in a letter to his friend the celebrated Earl Mareſchal : * What fay you of 
this league, which has only the Marquis of Brandenburg for its object ? 
The Great Elector would be ſurpriſed to ſee his grandſon at war with the 
Ruſſians, the Swedes, the Auſtrians, almoſt all Germany, and a hundred 
thouſand French auxiliaries, I know not whether it will be diſgrace in 
me to ſubmit ; but I am ſure there will be no glory in vanquiſhing me.” 


_ {The Ruſſian army, after reducing Memel, and leaving the country be- 
hind them a perfect waſte, reached the frontiers of Germany in Auguſt; 


but were ſoon after unexpectedly attacked in their camp at Norkitten, by 


Mareſchal Lehwald, who commanded on that fide : and, though that Ge- 
neral was finally obliged to deſiſt, the Ruſſians ſuſtained immenſe loſs, and 
they ſoon afterwards made a precipitate retreat from the Pruſſian terri- 
tories. - In the mean time the King of Pruſſia, and Mareſchal Keith, en- 
gaging the combined forces of France and the Empire, at Roſbach, 


Nov. 5 (1757), commanded by Soubize, gained a complete victory, with 


inconſiderable loſs. But this victory by no means extricated him from his 
difficulties. 'The Auſtrians, headed by Mareſchal Daun, had taken 


_ Schweidnitz, and laid fiege to Breſlau, and on the 22d of November forced, 


after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the entrenchments of the army under the 
Prince of Bevern, poſted near that place. Breſlau immediately ſurren- 


dered on capitulation. The King of Pruffia, on the news of this misfor- 


tune, inſtantly marched to the relief of Sileſia ; and, coming up with the 


loſs of twenty thouſand men. Breſlau opened its gates to the victors ; 
and the whole province, excepting Schweidnitz, fell once more into the 


hands of the Pruſſians. 


The ſudden retreat of the Ruſſians, which was better to be accounted 
for from political than military cauſes, left Mareſchal Lehwald at liberty to 
a" againſt the Swedes, who bad adyanced into Fruſfan — and 

| | were 
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were preparing to lay ſiege to Stetin; but on the appearance of the 


Pruſſian army, they not only evacuated the towns they had captured, but 
retreated with precipitation into Swediſh Pomerania, whither they were fol- 
lowed by Lebwald, who drove them from one poſt to another, till nothing 
remained to them at the end of the campaign but the city of Stralſund. 


Sueh was the ſituation of the King of Pruffia, when it was determined by 


the Engliſh Miniſter, that the army of obſervation, ſcattered and diſperſed 
by the Convention of Cloiſter-Seven, ſhould reſume their arms ; for which 


the exceſſes committed by the French troops in the Electorate gave wann 


a 7 fair and plauſible e 


Mr. Pitt was not ignorant or inſenſible to the charge of inconſiſtency, 
which he well knew would be advanced againſt him with all the force of 
truth, if not of eloquence, on this occaſion : but very powerful reaſons 
now influenced this Miniſter to act in contradiction to that general ſyſtem 


of policy which he had uniformly avowed and defended. The King of 


England, retaining all his partiality for German politics, and yielding only 


to the neceſlity of the times, had Mr. Pitt continued inflexible, would 


doubtleſs have embraced the firſt favorable opportunity of again diſmiſſing 
a Miniſter, who might not again be able to reinſtate himſelf with the 
ſame eclat. But a conſideration of ſtill greater weight, it may be pre- 


ſumed, with Mr. Pitt, was, the viſible change of ſentiment in the nation 


at large on this ſubject. The King of Pruffia, fince the diſſolution of his 
political connection with France, and his conſequent alliance with Eng- 
land, had become a very popular character in that country; and this na- 
tional predilection, after the victory of Roſbach, roſe to enthuſiaſm, That 


monarch artfully affected to conſider the union of the two great Catholic 


powers, as a combination to oppreſs and ſubvert the Proteſtant intereſt in 


as TUR PROTESTAXT Hero. Their feelings and principles were, at this 


criſis, equally intereſted, The national honor was concerned to efface the. 


ſtain of the ignominious convention of Cloiſter-Seven, by which an army 


had been annihilated. 3 
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the Empire; and the people of England, to whom the name of Popery 
was (till formidable, delighted to applaud and extol this ſceptred infidel- 
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The ingratitude of the Queen of Hungary, whoſe obligations to Eng- 
land were of a nature and magnitude never to be forgotten, was the 


favorite theme of indignant declamation : whilſt the courage, the ta- 


Tents, the ſucceſſes of the King of Pruſſia excited an involuntary admi- 
ration and partiality in the breaſt even of thoſe whoſe better judgment led 
them to condemn the whole tenor of his political conduct, as proceeding 
from a ſpirit of lawleſs and unprincipled ambition. It was not poſſible for 
Mr. Pitt to act with feebleneſs and indecifion ; and, if he reſolved to en- 
gage in a Germanic war, which, after the alliance concluded with Pruſſia, 
ſeemed à ſort of neceſſary appendage to the general ſyſtem*, he would at 
the ſame time reſolve to proſecute it with vigor and effect. This Miniſter 


_ diſcerned alſo the advantage which might eventually ariſe to the diſtant 


and multifarious operations of Great Britain, from fixing the chief attention 


of France upon an obje& which, from local circumſtances, muſt be at all 


times more intereſting and important to that kingdom than to England. 


And he ſcrupled not, at a diſtant and ſubſequent period, to affirm, that 
& AMERICA had been conquered j in GERMANY.“ And, upon the whole, 
it muſt perhaps be admitted, that the vaſt ſuperiority of force maintained 
by France in Germany, and which was attended with no real or per- 
manent adyantage, was the principal cauſe. of ber invariable inferiority i in 


_ almoſt all other ana 


The troops diſ- 


banded at 


Cloiſter-Seven 
reſume their 
arms. 


The diſbanded army being actually re-aſſembled at Stade, i in N i 
1757, the command of it was conferred upon Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, brother to the reigning Duke. This able General immediately put 
his troops in} motion, and, though the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, ob- 


* Ts it poſlible,” ſatd his Pruſſian Majeſty, in = expoſtulatory letter addreſſed at this 
crifis to the King of England, © that your Majeſty can have ſo little fortitude and conſtancy, 


as to be diſpirited by a ſmall reverſe of fortune? Are affairs ſo ruinous that they cannot be 


repaired? 1 hope your Majeſty will conſider the ſtep you have made me hazard, and re- 
member you are the ſole cauſe of thoſe misfortunes that now impend over my head, I 


| ſhould never have abandoned the alliance with France, but for your flattering aſſurances, I 


do not now repent of the treaty J have concluded with your Majeſty ; but I expe& you will 
nat ingloriouſly leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after 2 brought as me all the 


force 1 — * 5 1 
ou —_ ined 
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_ tained ſeveral advantages over the enemy. Two confiderable detachments 


from the French army were entirely defeated by Generals Schuylenburg 
and Zaſtrow, the town and caſtle of Harburg reduced, and the cities of 
Lunenburg and Zell recovered; after which the two armies went into 
treaty was concluded between Great Britain and Pruſſia, by which the 
King of England engaged to pay into the hands of his Pruſſian Majeſty 
the annual ſum of 670,0001. or four millions of German crowns, to be 


employed at his diſcretion for the good of the common cauſe. This great 


April 1758, he opened the trenches before Schweidnitz, and kept a con- 


eg 


„Abos the middle of e 17 _ Prints Arden ont himſelf at 


the head of the Allies, and advancing towards the French army, which 


retired at. his approach, took poſſeſſion of Bremen without oppoſition. 


_ The Duc de Richelieu was now ſucceeded in the command by the Count 


de Clermont, who found his troops reduced by the accidents of war, and a 
variety of hardſhips, to a moſt deplorable condition. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances he determined to march back to the Rhine with all expedition. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, Hanover was evacuated, aſter having been 
in the poſſeſſion of the French about fix months. The Duc de Randan, 


Governor of that city for his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, gained the higheſt 
honor by the generoſity, rectitude, and humanity of his conduct; for which 
be received the formal and grateful acknowledgements of the Regency of 


the Electorate. Such was the precipitation of the enemy's retreat, and ſo 
great was their confuſion and embarraſſment, that they were obliged to 
abandon their fick and wounded to the mercy of the Allies, who alſo took 
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winter- quarters. In the courſe of the enſuing ſpring, the famous ſubſidy 


: ſupply enabled that monarch to take the field with redoubled force. In 


tinual fire upon the town, with a prodigious train of artillery, conſiſting of 
three hundred pieces of cannon and eighty mortars. The garriſon were 
- obliged to ſurrender. upon capitulation, before the end of the month. The 
Auſtrian army, after the battle of Liſſa, having retired into Bohemia, the 
King of Pruſſia levied immenſe contributions in * 5 and 


Succeſſes of 
Prince Fer- 
dinand. 
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BOOK vi, many priſoners, with ſeveral entire magazines * en and n 
| Which ext had not time de, an . 


The Count 5 Clannants, having at length ade the farther denden = 


of the Rhine, was {till cloſely purſued by Prince Ferdinand, who paſſed 


that river in the beginning of June ; and, on the. 23d of that month, at- 


warm engagement, was defeated with the loſs. of fix thouſand men; but 


the right and centre made a ſkilful and regular retreat. The Count de 


Giſors, only ſon of the Mareſchal Duc. de Belleifle, and one of the moſt 


accompliſhed noblemen of the French Court, fell in this action. Prince 

Ferdinand immediately inveſted Duſſeldorp, which ſoon ſurrendered on 
capitulation. At this period the Count de Clermont was ſucceeded by 
Mareſchal de Contades, who, being joined by powerful reinforcements; 


menaced an attack upon the Prince in bis. turn; and the Prince of Yſem- 
burg, who-commanded a ſeparate corps on the other ſide the Rhine, being 
about this time defeated by Mareſchal Broglio, his Serene Highneſs 


thought it neceſſary to repaſs that river, as well in order to ſupport the 


ranquiſhed army, as to meet the reinforcements from England, com- 


manded by the Duke of Marlborough, which were now landed at Emb- 
den. Accordingly a bridge was thrown over the river at Griethuyſen, 
and the Allies paſſed it on the tenth of Auguſt without Joſs. The ſeaſon 


tacked the French army poſted at Creyclt, the left wing of which, after a a 


was ſo far advanced previous to the junction with the Britiſh forces, that no 


military operations of importance enſued during the remainder of the 


campaign between the two grand armies on the Rhine. On the Weſer, 


the Prince of Yſcmburg was again worſted by Soubize and Broglio. 
Prince Ferdinand now entered into winter-quarters at Munſter, and ſs 


French again eſtabliſhed ad in WEAR, « 


„o theſe W the King of pruſſia had his unh ye em- 


ployed in Saxony and Bohemia. After the reduction of Schweidnitz, he 
began his march at the head of fifty thouſand men into Moravia, and 
laid "TR: to Olmnte, the capital of that r marquiſate. Mareſchat Daun 

2 4 immediately 
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immediately advanced to its relief; and though he did not think proper nook vr. 


to hazard a battle, he poſted himſelf in fo judicious a fituation, that the 
Pruflians found it extremely difficult to carry on their operations, being 


_ themſelves kept in perpetual alarm. The garriſon alſo made ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſsful fallies ; and the Auftrian General having at length intercepted a 


great convoy of proviſions and ammunition, the King of Pruſſia found 
himſelf under an abſolute neceſſity of raifing the ſiege, which he effected 


with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition as to have penetrated far into Bohemia, 
before it was known in the Auſtrian camp that he had loft ſight of the 


— — 
1738. 


walls of Olmutz. Mareſchal Daun immediately followed the Pruſſian 5 


Monarch into Bohemia, but found himſelf without an antagoniſt, his 


Majeſty having evacuated that kingdom at the approach of the Ruſſians, 
who had now entered Brandenburg' in two large bodies, commanded by 
Generals Fermor and Browne, and ſpread terror and devaſtation where- 


ever they appeared. A detail of the outrages perpetrated by theſe northern 
- barbarians cannot be read, or related, without horror. In the courſe of 
this campaign, they plundered and deſtroyed fourteen large towns, and 


more than one hundred villages. The Pruffians came up with them at 


 Zorndorf, Auguſt 25, when a deſperate engagement enſued. The battle 
began about noon, and laſted till night, when the Ruſſiaus gave way in 


great confuſion. As the Pruſſians gave no quarter, the ſlaughter was 
terrible. Notwithſtanding this defeat, the Ruſſians continued extremely 
formidable. Upon the retreat of the King of Pruſſia from Bohemia, Mare- 


ſchal Daun had advanced towards the Elbe, and, being joined by the 
Prince of Deux Ponts at the head of the army of the Empire, threatened ' 
to ſurround Prince Henry of Pruſſia, who commanded with much repu- 


tation and ability for the King his brother in Saxony : but his force was 


too weak to ſtop the progreſs of the Auftrians, who took Konigſtein, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ſtrong camp at Pirna. Immediately after the 


battle of Zorndorf, the King began his march to join the Prince; but, 


upon his arrival, found the Imperialiſts fo ſtrongly entrenched, that they | 
could not be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. However, he gained 
ſome trifling * and ä a corps of ee poſted in the 


village 
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village of Hochkirchen, which was immediately occupied by the Pruſſian 
army. But, in the middle of the night of the 14th of October; he was 
fuddenly ſurpriſed in his camp by Mareſchal Daun; and, after àa moſt 
ſevere and bloody conflict, maintained amidſt all the horrors of darkneſs 


and confuſion, he was obliged to leave the Auſtrians in poſſeſſion of the 


field and camp. Mareſchal Keith, to whoſe perſonal and heroic exertions 
it was chiefly owing that the ſucceſs of the enemy amounted not to a com- 


plete and decifive victory, gloriouſly fell in the action. The Pruſſian 


Monarch, on this misfortune, retiring into Sileſia, the Auſtrians inveſted 


Dreſden. On their appearance, the Pruſſian Governor Schmettau . ſet 


fire to the beautiful ſuburbs. of that city. The King of Pruſſia, in his 


_ anſwer to the Saxon memorial preſented to the Diet on this ſubject, af- 


fected to feel the utmoſt diſtreſs and compaſſion. at. the fituation of the 
inhabitants; and lamented, in the moſt pathetic terms, that the neceſlities 
of war rendered unavoidable a meaſure ſo repugnant to thoſe principles 

of philanthropy which glowed in his royal breaſt. His Pruſſian Majeſty, 


after putting a ftop to the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms in Sileſia, and 
raiſing the fieges of Neiſſe and Coſel, returned to the relief of Dreſden 


more formidable than ever, being joined by a ſtrong body of troops, under 


the Generals Dohna and Wedel, the former of whom had been engaged 


in obſerving the motions of the Ruſſians, who had by this time, aſter at- 


tempting the ſiege of Colberg without ſucceſs, retired beyond the Viſtula. 


The latter had oppoſed the Swedes in Pomerania. The campaign in that 


province greatly reſembled that of the laſt year; for, the Pruſſian Monarch 


being obliged to withdraw all his forces, excepting thoſe in garriſon, the 


enemy not only recovered every thing they bad loſt, but made bold in- 


curſions into the Pruſſian territories, and even levied contributions within 
twenty miles of Berlin: but, at the approach of General Wedel, they eva- 
cuated their conqueſts with great precipitation, and their poſſeſſions in 
Pomerania at the end of the campaign were once mora reduced to the city 


of Stralſund. The Pruſſian General being now at liberty to co-operate 
with the King, marched into Saxony, and raiſed the ſiege of Torgau; 


and, being afterwards Joined by General. Dohna, proceeded to the relief 


of 


MIAT K GEORGE II. 
Gr Lelpfle, which Was cloſely inveſted by the army of the Empire; and 


tis deſign being happily: completed, they effected a junction with the * 
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King, and advanced towards Dreſden ; but, at their approach, Mareſchal 
Daun thought proper to draw off his forces, and on the 20th of November 


his Pruſſian my entered that, 2 in maten and thus ended the 
den of Gi en 
Tube French 3 the ext . wich an act of G Rte perßdy, in gie 
ing the Imperial city of Francfort, which, indeed, was productive of the 
moſt important advantages, as it commanded the navigation both of the 
Maine and the Rhine 3 J aud here the Prince. of Soubize eſtabliſhed his 
A FFC 


Easy in the ; ſeveral 6” HA of ah in os allied army diſtin⸗ 
| guiſhed themſelves by their activity and courage in beating up the enemy's 
quarters, deſtroying their magazines, and defeating various detached corps ; 

particularly the Hereditary Prince, who, in an action at Meiningen, made 


three entire battalions priſoners of war: but the General of the Allies was 


diſappointed in his grand deſign of driving the French army from Franc- 
ſort beſore the arrival of their expected reinforcements. - With this in- 


tention, he made, on the 13th of April, an attack on Mareſchal Broglio 
at Bergen; but, being repulſed in three different aſſaults, he was obliged 


at length to retreat with loſs: the brave but unfortunate Prince of Yſem- 
burg fell in the action. In conſequence of this check, Prince Ferdinand 


returning to his former cantonments in Munſter, the French army, now 


1759- 


under the command of Mareſchal Contades, advanced northwards and 


took poſſeſſion of Cale] and Gottingen, Lipſtadt, Munſter, and Minden. 
The Regency of Hanover, alarmed at the rapidity of their progreſs, ſent 
off the archives of the Electorate, and the moſt valuable effects, to Stade, 
in order to be: ſhipped for England: and his Serene Highneſs, finding 
himſelf unable to oppoſe them in the field, encamped with his troops in a 

ſtrong ſituation near Minden, where, on the firft of Auguſt, the French 


French de- 


General reſolved to attack them. This reſolution produced the famous feated 


Wan of Minden. A French charged with great en but met 
Vor. I. r | with © 


b 
Prince Ferdi | 
o__ at Min- 


wont — 
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bar . of 
ord Geo 
Sack OO 


day till noon, they were broken and routed on all fides, and gave way in 
extreme diſorder and confuſion. At this critical moment, the Prince ſent 
orders to Lord George Sackville, ho commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, which formed a: corps de reſerve, to advance with all poffible ex- 


pedition to the attack; and, had theſe orders been properly executed, the 
_ diſorderly retreat of the French army muſt have been converted into a 


precipitate flight ; but his Lordſhip, unfortunately; not deeming his High- 


_ neſs's orders ſufficiently explicit, choſe to apply to the Prince in perſon. 
for an explanation; by which means, as well as by repeated orders to halt 


_ after the march was actually begun, ſo much time was loſt that the cavalry 


did not arrive ſoon. enough to be of the leaſt ſervice. - The allied army, 


however, without his Lordſhip's aſſiſtance, obtained a glorious victory. 
The Engliſh infantry, in particular, commanded by Generals Waldegrave 


and Kingſley, acquired immortal honor. They eee ſuſtained, with 
the utmoſt intrepidity, the repeated attacks made upon them, but, charg- 


ing the enemy in their turn, totally broke and routed the gendarmerie, 


earabineers,. aud the choiceſt veterans of the French army. In this action 
M. Contades loft ten thouſand men, together with ſorty- three pieces of 

large cannon, a great number of colors and ſtandards, and his on equi- 
page and cabinet, oontainin g papers of the utmoſt conſequence.” The 
garriſon of Minden immediately ſurrendered at diſeretion. The very 


*. 


ſame day, a ſeparate corps, under the Duc de Briſſac, was totally deſeated 


at Coveldt by the Hereditary Prince. The French army now began its 


retreat to Caſſel, which: they ſoon abandoned; and fell back to Gieſſen, 


being exceedingly haraſſed during their march, and ſuffering much 
damage. The eity of Munſter was now the only place in Weſtphalia 
which remained in the hands of the French. Aſter in vain attempt- 
iug to reduce it by a bombardment and  cannonade, the Allies inveſted 
it in ſorm about the ane e en when; it rave 99 71 
inden. * Death | 170 


Tbe Duc de Brogle bad by tis tis alumed the ence of the 


French army, M. eee baibg: e with ſome marks of A 
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The military talents of the new General had, in the courſe of the war, 
appeared very conſpicuous; but all his efforts to retrieve the ſuperiority 

loft 
would, in all probability, have been driven beyond the Rhine, had not 


the exigency of the King of Pruffiz's ſituation made it neceſſary to detach 


the Hereditary Prince into Saxony with a large body of troops to his 
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HH albat of Wis predeceſſor at Minden proved ineffeQual, and he ; 


aſſiſtance. That heroic monarch had experienced the uſual incon- | 


ſtancy of fortune in this campaign, though it was opened with great 


 eclat by Prince Henry, who, forcing a paſſage into Bohemia by way of 


Peterſwald, deſtroyed the Auſtrian magazines at Leutmeritz, and from 
thence penetrating into Franconia, drove the army of the Empire before 


Him to Nuremberg, laid the country under contribution, and captured 


upwards of fifteen hundred priſoners. In the mean time, General Wedel 
had been ſent into Poland to oppoſe the progreſs of the Ruſſians, who 


bad begun their march from the banks of the Viſtula; but, in an obſtinate 


engagement which took place at Kaye near Zullichau, the Pruffians were 


defeated with great los. The enemy immediately advanced into Branden- 


burg, and made themſelves maſters of the important city of Prancfort 


upon the Oder. The King of Pruſſia, extremely alarmed at their ſucceſs, 


ordered a detachment of ten thouſand men from the grand eamp in Sileſia 
to join the army under General Wedel, who had been alſo reinforced by 
about the ſame number under General Finck; and the King took upon 
himſelf the command of the whole, amounting to fiſty thouſand men. 
The Ruffians, to the number of eighty thouſand, were ſerongly en- 
trenched at Cunerſdorf; but the King's affairs requiring a Geiperate 


King of Pruſſia 
defeated by 
the Ruſſians at 
Cunerſdorf 


effort, he determined id attack them in their eamp, and; about eleven in 


the morning of the twelſth of Auguſt, the action was begun with a heavy 
canrionade}; after which the Pruſſians charged the left wing of the Ruſſian 
army with ſo much vigor, that, after a furious conteſt of fix hours, they 
forced the entrenchments with great ſlaughter, and ſeyenty pieces of can- 
non fell into their hands. The battle was now looked upon as decided, and 
the King, in the firſt tranſports of his joy, diſpatched the following billet 
to the Queen at Berlin Madam, we have driven the Ruſſians from 


their entrechments—in two hours more expect to bear of a glor 
3Pa 
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BOOK vt. victory.“ But he ſoon found himſelf fatally. miſtaken. The Ruſſian Ge- 


kk. 


1759. 


— neral Soltikoff, exerting all his powers, | rallied his troops upon an emi- 
nence under cover of a redoubt; and his artillery, which was ſtill greatly 
ſuperior to that of the Pruſſians, was planted fo judiciouſly as to render 
his ſituation almoſt impregnable. However, the King was reſolved to 
hazard a freſh attack, though againſt the advice of all his Generals. His 


infantry being repulſed in repeated aſſaults, the cavalry were ordered to 


ſucceed to the charge, but with no better ſucceſs. ;. At length the Ruſſian 


cavalry, and a body of twelve thouſand Auſtrian horſe, under M. Lau- 


dohn, who had joined Soltikoff juſt before. the engagement, and had 
hitherto remained inactive, ſeeing the Pruſſians diſcouraged and ex- 


hauſted, fell in amongſt them ſword in hand with ſuch fury, that, in a 
| ſhort time, the Pruſſians were totally routed and diſperſed, notwithſtand- | 


ing the extraordinary efforts of the King, who expoſed his life in the 2 


| hotteſt parts of the engagement, had two horſes ſhot under him, and his 


clothes ſhattered with muſket balls. Nothing but the approach of night 
could have ſaved him from total ruin. On leaving the field of battle, he 
diſpatched a ſecond billet to the Queen, expreſſed in theſe, terms: © Re- 


move from Berlin with the royal family. Let the archives be carried to 
Potzdam. The town may make conditions with the enemy.“ This was 


by far the moſt bloody action that had happened ſince the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. Thirty thouſand men were leſt dead on the field, 
of whom two-thirds were Pruſſians. No leſs. than twelve Generals 
were killed or wounded in this engagement, and the King of Pruſſia 


leſt his whole train of artillery in the hands of the Ruſſians. This, 


however, was ſoon replaced from the arſenal at Berlin; and by his in- 
defatigable diligence in recruiting his army, which was farther firength- 
ened by the recall of e Kleiſt n Pomeran Ms, 5 ſoon retrieyed 


his imat! 109 ff £5258, ib , btn 
x ” 7 ” p ( : 


Dee theſe tranſactions, Prince Henry had gained ſeveral advantages 
over the army of the Empire, which, again, entering Saxony, had taken 
poſſeſſion of the city of Dreſden; and alſo over the Auſtrian army co- 


hen with them. under General . The Niger being at length 


FT} joined 


* 


body of forces to cut off the retreat of the Auſtrians into Bohemia. But 


this meaſure proved a moſt unfortunate one; for Mareſchal Daun, receiv- 


ing intelligence of General Finck's remote and iſolated poſition, immedi- 
.ately reſolved upon an aſſault: and dividing his forces into four columns, 
he conducted his march with ſuch ſeerecy and expedition, that the Pruſ- 
fans found themſelves entirely ſurrounded before they had entertained the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of being attacked. In this emergency, they fought with 
great bravery ; but at length, overpowered by numbers and deſtitute of 


the poſſibility of relief, they were compelled to ſurrender priſoners of war 
to the amount of 19 battalions! and 35 ſquadrons. ' Tt was at this critical 
period that the Pruffian Monarch was joined by the Hereditary Prince, 
without whoſe aſſiſtance it was feared he would have found himſelf un- 
able any longer to cope with ſuch numerous and powerful adverſaries. 
The approach of winter at laſt freed him from any farther apprehenſions 
from the Ruſſians, who retired into their old quarters in Poland. As to 
the Swedes, they bad fortunately been extremely inactive during tbe 


F 


whole campaign, and, after ſome idle and fruitleſs excurſions, had re · 
treated 6s en ute the! meighborkgod of Stralſund. | WT 


10 FOR of all his loſſes, the King of Pruflia Aill Jews bis ground 
in Saxony; and even his enemies could not help expreſſing their ad- 
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| joined by his Pruſſian e 0 ene Finck was detached with a ſtrong BOOK vl. 
— 


1759. 


miration of that heroic fortitude and invincible perſeverance which ſup- 
ported him, amidſt all the dangers and difficulties of a fituation, by uni- 


N eee, unparalleled 1 in the annals of FORTE. 


-T he Court of Verſailles had made in nreparations for a vigorous 


campaign in Weſtphalia the enſuing ſummer. The grand army, under 
_ Marechal Broglio, was, reinforced to the number of one hundred thou- 


ſand men; and the Count de St. Germaine commanded a ſeparate corps 


of about thirty thouſand. The Hereditary Prince, who had rejoined the 


, 1 
n 


allied army early in the ſpring (1760), met with a mortifying repulſe at 


Corbach, in a too adyenturous aſſault upon the Count de St. Germaine; 


but he had ſoon an nei of e his honor at Exdorf, * 
on 


1 
1 
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00K vi. on the fixteenth of July, be attacked a numerous” body of the enemy 
| under General Glaubitz, Who were totally defeated after 
action, five whole battalions being taken priſoners, including the Com- 
| ' mander, with their arms, baggage, and artillery. ' Elliot's regiment of 
light-horſe appeared for the firſt time in the field upon this occaſion; 
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a very warm 


and, to the aſtoniſhment of the veteran troops, charged five different 
times, and broke through the enemy at every charge. This advantage 


was ſucceeded by another of ſtill greater conſequence; for the Chevalier 
Muy, who commanded the reſerve of the CO —— to 


to cut oft the communicntzen ofthe med army, ee Jolie near Caſſel, 


d and followed 


with Weſtphalia, Prince Ferdinand immediately decam 


him; and, on the 3 rſt of July, made ſo maſterly a diſpoſition: of his forces, 


that M. de Muy, who then lay encamped near the village of Warbourg, 
found himſelf at once attacked in flank, front, and rear. The French 


retreated ſo precipitately, that the Engliſh infantry could not arrive in 


time to have any ſhare in the action; but the cavalry, with the Marquis 
of Granby at their head, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt honorable 


manner. The General of the Allies, however, being obliged, in eonſc- 


quence of this movement, to leave the Landgraviate of Heſſe expoſed to 
the enemy's attack, Mareſchal Broglio made himſelf maſter of Caſſel, and 


even reduced Minden, Gottingen, and Elmbeck, in the Electorate of 
Hanover. Notwithſtanding the capture of theſe towns, the ſaperiority | 


acquired by the late victory enabled the Engliſh General to detach the 


Hereditary Prince on an expedition to the Lower Rhine, Which was by 
no means productive of the advantages expected from it. The city of 
Cleves, being weakly garriſoned, made little reſiſtance; but at Weſel, 


-which place he next inveſted, he met with a much warmer reception than 
he looked for ; and his operations alfo being much retarded by heavy 
rains, he found it impracticable to carry the place before the arrival of a 


very ſuperior force, detached from the French army, under M. de Caftries, 
for its relief. The ſiege being raiſed, an engagement enſued near Campen, 
in which the Prince ſuſtained confiderable lofs; notwithſtanding which 


BE repaſſed the river in the face of the enemy without moleitation, and 
| rejoined 


Ha 5 


3 
1 
8 


blockade of Gottingen: ſdon after which, Prince Ferdinand retired into 175. 
e oy — the eden in TR of the whois AE: 


the whole of this campaign. Whilſt the two grand hoftile armies re- 
mained "ſtrongly entrenched in the neighborhood of Dreſden, General 


Kk. GEORGE n. . 
rejoined the main army, which had been ineffectually employed i in the. BOOK VE. 


"* 


The King of Pruffi ia, on bis ok had made 1 exertions — pay 


Laudohn made great progreſs in the reduction of Silefia, by defeating a j 
ſtrong body of troops under General Fouquet, and taking the important | 
town of Glatz, which contained an immenſe magazine of military ſtores ;_ SD il 


after which he inveſted Breſlau. But Count Tavenſtein the governor, by 
making a moſt reſolute defence, gave opportunity to Prince Henry of 
marching to its relief. Such was the expedition of the Pruſſian General, 


that he marched one hundred and thirty Engliſh miles in five days, and 


at his approach Laudohn abandoned his enterpriſe, after laying the city 


in aſhes by a furious cannonade and bombardment, by which he. hoped to 


intimidate the Governor to a ſurrender. The King of Pruſſia himſelf, 
after beſieging in vain the city of Dreſden, marched into Silefia, whither 
he was followed by Count Daun; and advancing to Lignitz, with a view 
to effect a junction with the Prince, who ſtill remained at Breflau, he 
ound himſelf in imminent danger of being ſurrounded, Mareſchal Daun 
being poſted in front, General Laudobn on his left, and General Laſey 
on his right; the grand army of the Ruſſians, under Mareſchal Soltikoff, 
being alfo on/their march to co-operate with the Auftrians. In this emer- 
gency he determined rather to give battle than wait the attack; and, after 


taking the neceſſury precautions for the ſaſety of his camp, he made a 


movement to the leſt with the greater part of his forces, in the evening 
of the 14th of Auguſt, with an intention of ſurpriſing General Laudohn, 


who, in conſequence of a plan formed by Mareſchal Daun, of which his 
Preffian Majeſty had obtained previous intimation, was at the very. ſame 
time on his march to ſurpriſe the King. The two armies met about two Ringof Pruſſa 


defeats the 


o'clock in the morning, between the villages of Pfaffendorff and Lignitz; . 


N a ay = — which laſted till tix, the Auſtrians gave Lig 
ground, I 


8 
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Book VI. ground, at were purſued to a conſiderable diſtance: but Mareſchal Daun, 
— who, in the execution of his part of the plan, had marohed to the right of 
the Pruſſian camp, finding the tents: apparently deſerted, and hearing the 
remote reverberation of cannon, inſtantly conjectured the nature of the 
King's manceuvre, and haſtened, but in vain, to a relief of Laudohn, the 

OT _y [Er and n ones} 1.00 alu ionadodh 


By this aidhdey the King i opening himſelf a * to . joined, 
his brother Prince Henry at Neumarcke, and they immediately began 
their march to Schweidnitz, nom cloſely blockaded by the Auſtrians, who 
retired at their approach with ſome precipitation to the mountains of 
Landſhut. But while the King and Prince triumphed in Sileſia, General 
Hulſen, who had been leſt in Saxony, found great difficulty in maintaining 
his ground againſt the Imperial army, under the Prince of Deux-Ponts. 
And the Swedes, who had ſurpriſed and killed General Manteuffle in the 
beginning of the year, now ravaged all Pomerania, without meeting any 
Þþ Berlin ſurren- oppoſition. But the ſufferings of the Pomeranians were inconſiderable i in 
| | reopen ga compariſon of thoſe which the Electorate of Brandenburg, and even the 
| Ruſhans. city of Berlin itſelf, experienced: for a grand detachment of the Ruſſian, 
army, under Count Czernicheff, penetrating into the Marche on one ſide, 
| | and a numerous body of Auſtrians, under the Generals Laſcy and Bren- 
t tano, on the other, joined their forces in the neighborhood of that capital, 
which being of great extent, and imperſectly ſortiſied, could make but a 
very feeble reſiſtance; the garriſon, to the amount of twelve hundred 
men, being compelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The 
0 Ruſſian and Auſtrian troops no ſooner entered the place than they de- 
manded the immediate payment of eight hundred thouſand guilders, and 
1 afterwards exacted a contribution of one million nine bundead thouſand 
5 1 German crowns. io 


e Theſe 1 impoſitions the inhabitants were obliged to comply 
with in order to ſave the city from total deſtruction. However, neither 

their compliance, nor the united efforts of the Auſtrian and Raſhan Gene- 

rals, could e the Coſſacks, Croats, and other irregular troops, from 

| * 


{14 7 1 8, TO BL NOE II. 


Pr le ſt atrocious exceſſes, | Not vals with demo- 
— — public magazines, r Se and hoſpitals, many 


hundred private houſes were broke into and plundered, during the few 


days they remained there; for, upon bearing that the King was in full 

march to the relief of his capital, they abandoned the city, and, taking 
different routes, laid the whole country deſolate in their retreat. The 
havoc made by them in the royal caſtle of Charlottenburg would have diſ- 
graced an army of Goths and Vandals. The rich and coſtly furniture 
of that ſplendid palace was totally deſtroyed; and even the celebrated col- 
lection of paintings and ſtatues, made by the Cardinal de Polignac, and 
e in this place, was miſerably deſpoiled and disfigured. The King 


wen- The Pruſſian army, after the junction with General Hulſen, 


amounted to eighty thouſand. Notwithſtanding this inferiority, the King 
determined to riſque a battle; and indeed the ſituation of his affairs 


ſeemed to render ſome deſperate effort neceſſary: for at this time General 


ed by Mareſchal Daun, at the head of one hundred thouſand 


n was at the head of a numerous army in Sileſia, and the Ruſſians, 


W bo ſtill threatened Breſlau, had actually laid fiege to Colberg, whilſt the : 


Prince of Deux-Ponts, at the head of the army of the Empire, being 
joined by General Laſey, had made himſelf maſter of Saxony, and the 
DROP. mum me e co uncontrolled, in ann Ye”; 


On the 30 457 of November, this whole Pruffian army advanced to- King o Bok 
wards the Auſtrians, advantageouſly poſted at Torgau, upon the banks of Albans oe 


the Elbe, their front being fortified with two bundred pieces of cannon ; 

but the King giving his troops to underſtand that they had no alternative 
but to conquer or die, they charged the enemy with the moſt deſperate in- 
trepidity. The viete ry, however, remained in fuſpenſe, till General 
Zeithen, who had taken a circuit with part of the right wing of the Pruſ- 
fans, fell upon the rear of the Auſtrian army, which then began to give 
way, in ſome drſor er; but Mareſchal Daun receiving a dangerous 
wound, which obliged him to quit the field, the confuſion became general. 

The darkneſs of the vight, however, favored the retreat of the Auſtrians 
Ver. I. | 38 . e 


Torgau. 
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BOOK vt. ground, be were purſued to a conſiderable diſtance: but Mareſblial L Daun, 
e who, in the execution of his part of the plan, had marched to the right of 
the Pruſſian camp, finding the tents: apparently deſerted, and hearing the 
remote reverberation of cannon, inſtantly conjectured the nature of the 
King's manceuvre, and haſtened, but in vain, to the relief of Laudobn, the 


Auſtrians being previouſly. and e ne ten lonakloFth 


1 


12 


By this Ae the King opening bimſelf a Hen to 3 pier | 
his brother Prince Henry at Neumarcke, and they immediately began 
their march to Schweidnitz, now cloſely blockaded by the Auſtrians, who 
retired at their approach with ſome precipitation to the mountains of 
Landſhut. But while the King and Prince triumphed in Sileſia, General 

HFulſen, who had been left in Saxony, found great difficulty in maintaining 
his ground againſt the Imperial army, under the Prince of: Deux-Ponts. 
And the Swedes, who had ſurpriſed and killed General Manteuffle in the 
beginning of the year, now ravaged all Pomerania, without meeting any 


Berlin furren- oppoſition. But the ſufferings of the Pomeranians were inconſiderable i in 


ate and compariſon of thoſe which the Electorate of Brandenburg, and eren the 


ſtrians and 


Ruſhans, city of Berlin itſelf, experienced: for a grand detachment of the Ruſſian 
army, under Count Czernicheff, penetrating into the Marche on one fide, 
and a numerous body of Auſtrians, under the Generals Laſcy and Bren- 
tano, on the other, joined their forces in the neighborhood of that capital, 
which being of great extent, and imperfectly. fortified, could make but a 


very feeble reſiſtance ; the garriſon, to the amount of twelve hundred 


men, being compelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The 


Ruſſian and Auſtrian troops no ſooner entered the place than they de- | 


manded the immediate payment of eight hundred thouſand guilders, and 
afterwards exacted a contribution of one million nine hundred thouſand 


German crowns. 


: Theſe ban impoſitions the inhabitants were obliged to comply 
with in order to ſave the city from total deſtruction. However, neither 


their compliance, nor the united efforts of the Auſtrian and Ruſſian Gene- 


rals, could prevent the Coffacks, Croats, and other irregular troops, from 
vow 
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g ; of the moſt atrocious exceſſe 


liſhing the public” magazines, arſenals, founderies, and hoſpitals, many "oo 


hundred private houſes were broke into and plundered, during the few 
days they remained there; for, upon hearing that the King was in full 
march to the relief of his capital, they abandoned the city, and, taking 
different routes, laid the whole country deſolate in their retreat. The 
havoc made by them in the royal caſtle of Charlottenburg would have diſ- 


graced an army of Goths and Vandals. The rich and coſtly furniture 
of that ſplendid palace was totally deſtroyed ; and even the celebrated an 


lection of paintings and ſtatues, made by the Cardinal de Polignac, and 

depoſited in this place, was miſerably deſpoiled and disfigured. The King 
was followed by Mareſchal Dann, at the head of one hundred thouſand 
men. The Pruſſian army, after the junction with General Hulſen, 
amounted to eighty thouſand. Notwithſtanding this inferiority, the King 
determined to riſque a battle; and indeed the ſituation of his affairs 


| ſeemed to render ſome deſperate effort neceſſary : for at this time General 


Laudohn was at the head of a numerous army in Silefia, and the Ruſſians, 


who tilt threatened Breſlau, had actually laid ſiege to Colberg, whillt the | 
Prince of Deux-Ponts, at the head of the army of the Empire, being 
joined by General Laſty, had made himſelf maſter of Saxony, and the 


W confided Wor N uncontrolled, in nn 707 


- On the 34 day of November, the whole Pruffian army advanced to- 


n Auſtrians, advantageouſly poſted at Torgau, upon the banks of 


the Elbe, their front being fortified with two hundred pieces of cannon; 
but the King giving his troops to underſtand that they had no alternative 


but to conquer or die, they charged the enemy with the moſt deſperate in- 


repidity. The victory, however, remained in fuſpenſe, till General 


Zeithen, who had taken a circuit with part of the right wing of the Pruſ- 
ſians, ſell upon the rear of the Auſtrian army, which then began to gire 
way, in ſome diforder ; but Mareſchal Daun receiving a dangerous 


wound, which obliged him to quit the field, the confuſion became general. 
The darkneſs of the night, however, favored the retreat of the Auſtrians 
Ver. I. "0 Oo nn 
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BIOK VI: acroſs the Elbe, over which they had previouſly thrown! three bridges of 


— | 


boats, leaving the field of battle dearly purchaſed in the hands of the ene- 
my. In conſequence of this defeat, Mareſchal Daun being under the neceſ- 
ſity of recalling his detachments, General Laudohn abandoned Landſhut, 
and his other acquiſitions in Sileſia. The Ruſſians alſo, at the approach of 
winter, which the King ſtyled bis beſt auxiliary, raiſed the ſiege of Col- 
berg, and retired to their cantonments in Poland, the Swedes into their old 
quarters near-Stralſund, and the Imperialiſts into Franconia; ſo that the 
King of Pruſſta found himſelf nearly in the ſame ſituation as at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. That monarch was deſervedly regarded, both by 
friends and foes, as a prodigy of fortitude, genius, and courage: but his 
uncommon abilities only ſerved to prolong the war; and the inhabitants 


of the Empire at large, who would have been happy had any deeifive ad. 185 


vantage been gained on either ere 11 none ſee no 1 e. * an 
to n calamities. | | r k 


CF 


Early i in the Fra of U Prix ince Ferdinand — n 
with the ſieges of Ziegenhayn and Caſſel, hoping to reduce them before 
Mareſchal Broglio ſhould: receive his reinforcements; but the garriſons 
making a vigorous reſiſtance, and part of the allied army under the Here- 
ditary Prince being defeated near Heimbach, his Serene Highneſs found 
himſelf obliged to withdraw his troops and ſtand upon the defenſive. The: 
army under Mareſchal Broglio being at length recruited, and in a condi- 
tion to take the field, Prince Ferdinand retired behind the Dymel, and 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Paderborn. The Due de Broglio, having | 
paſſed that river in June, drove General Sporcken from. the poſt he occu- 
pied on the left fide, and made himſelf maſter of W arbourg and Pader- 
born, and compelled Prince Ferdinand to retire behind the Lippe. On 
the 15th of July, in the evening, the French army made a furious attack 
upon the left wing of the allies poſted at Fellinghauſen, commanded by 
the Marquis of Granby; and being repulſed with conſiderable loſs, they 
renewed the attack at dawn of day with redoubled vigor; but finding 
that no e coupe be made by their Ion efforts, their ardor be- 
* . an. 
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turn, with great ſpirit, they abandoned the field in nnn nn ** 
hind them four thouſand men' dead on the ſpot. | 


ny after this 50 tbe French Generals divided their ſorces; 


Ei the Prince de Soubize retreating to Dortmund, and Mareſchal Broglio 
marching back to Caſſel. In a ſhort time that General paſſed the Weſer, 
with an intention of penetrating into the Electorate of Hanover ; but on 
the approach of Prince Ferdinand he repaſſed that river with the greater 
part of his army: however, a detachment, under the command of the 


Count de Broglio his brother, by a forced march, took poſſeſſion of 


Wolfenbuttle, and-inveſted Brunſwick ; but the Hereditary Prince, flying 
to the relief of his father's capital, obliged the beſiegers to relinquiſh this 
enterpriſe. For the reſt of the campaign Mareſchal Broglio remained in- 


active in his camp: and Prince Ferdinand, not being able to force him to 
a battle, 1 into winter cantonments in the vicinity of Aer and 


e 


The own was — e bes boſtlities coininevees in men 


and Sileſia. Warineſs and caution ſeemed to ſucceed to that ſpirit of en- 


terpriſe and activity which had ſo long prevailed. The grand armies, on 


each ſide, were ſo ſtrongly poſted that neither choſe to riſque the attack. 
The Imperialiſts, attempting to enter Saxony, were repulſed by General 
Seydlitz ; but a numerous body of Ruſſians, commanded by General Ro- 
manzoff, could not be prevented from penetrating into Pomerania, in 
July, and inveſting. Colberg by land, whilſt it was blocked up by a power- 


ful ſquadron at ſea. Their main army was ſoon after put in motion, and 


all the efforts of his Pruſſian Majeſty could not prevent its junction with 
Laudohn; and now the ruin of that monarch was again confidently pre- 

dicted. If any event could make his affairs apparently more deſperate, 
it was the loſs of Schweidnitz, which General (now Mareſchal) Laudohn 
ſurpriſed about this time, by a very brilliant coup de main. Prince Henry 
of Pruſſia, who commanded in Saxony, by an uncommon diſplay of mili- 
tary all prevented M 
12 8 hs perior 
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eſchal Daun, who was at the head of a much ſu- 
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— obliged, in an attempt to ſtorm the Pruſſian camp, to retreat with ae 
derable loſs, ſoon after which both arnucs were —— into * of. 


cantonment. | 


The fatal conſequences which had been apprehended from the ſo muck» 
dreaded junction of the Auſtrian and Ruſſian armies did not, however, 
take place; and the Ruſſian General ſoon perceived, or at leaſt aſſerted; 
the neceſſity of ſeparating, in order to cover his magazines in Poland, 
which were vigorouſly attacked by a large detachment from the Pruſſian 
army under General Platen. But the ſiege of Colberg ſtill continued with 
unabating ardor. General Romanzoff ſeemed even to ſet the winter at 
defiance, and, in the proſecution of his deſign, gave early proofs of thoſe 


great talents which have ſince rendered his name ſo illuſtrious. At length 


the place ſurrendered, Dec. 17, 1761: a conqueſt of ſingular importance, 
as it enabled the Court oſ St. Peterſburg, at all times, to ſend ſupplies and 
reinforcements to their armies in Germany by ſea; and the Ruſſian Gene- 


ral eſtabliſhed his head quarters in Pomerania, S__ ont NO we 4 
view of We the field early in the WU rh t rl 


The French Court, WII to exert their n efforts in in Weſtphats; 
aſſembled a vaſt army upon the banks of the Weſer (A. D. 1762), under 
the Prince de Soubize and the Count &Eftrees. Prince Ferdinand lay 
encamped behind the Dymel, watching their motions and waiting the ſa. 
vorable moment for an attack. At length, on the 24th of June, the ene- 
my being then poſted at Grabenſtein, a diſpoſition was made for that pu- 
poſe ; the Prince himſelf croſſing the river to charge in front, and Generals 
Luckner and Sporcken being ſeverally detached to fall upon them at the 
ſame time in flank and rear. This plan was executed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the French army was thrown into the utmoſt \confufion and the- 


French Generals, after a ſhort reſiſtance, gave orders for ſtriking the tents; 


and ſounding a retreat; but ſuch was the impetuoſity of the aſſailants, that 
in all probability a total defeat would have enſued, had not Monſ. de 
—— with the moſt * — — of mind, collectec 


— 


ſome regiments, conſiſting of the 8 of the French infantry, with 
which he made ſo reſolute a ſtand at the paſs of Wilhemſthal, that he 
effectually covered the retreat of the two Mareſchals, who retired 
without much Joſs under the cannon of Caſſel; but the ws under his 
command was either cut to pieces, or taken priſoners. The of 
— who commanded the reſerve of the allied army, and was — 

engaged with Stainville, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a remarkable manner. In 
conſequence. of this defeat, the French Generals abandoned Gottingen, 
aſter demoliſhing the fortifications, which 

_ expence, and retired to Melſungen, in order to preſerve the communica- 


tion with Francfort; but on the approach of the Prince they thought pro- 
ping the Fulda rather than hazard another battle, and en of 


nn ny! the * bes 


„abe end of July; Mont de Stainille, at the head of Ane regi- 
ments of dragoons, fell into an ambuſcade at Merſchen, and his whole 


corps was totally routed and diſperſed. But the joy occaſioned by thoſe 

various ſucceſſes was ſomewhat damped by an unfortunate enterpriſe of the 

_ Hereditary Prince, who, prompted by youthful impetuofity, attacking with 
very inferior force the Prince of Conde on his march from the Lower 


Rhine to join Soubize, was not only defeated, but ſo dangerouſly 


| _ intentions, made repeated efforts to throw fupplies into the place ; 


but were effeQually prevented by the vigilance and activity of that able 


commander. The trenches were opened on the 16th of October, and the 
operations carried on with ſuch vigor, that, notwithſtanding the place 
was defended with great bravery by the Baron de Dieſbach, the governor, 
he found himſelf obliged to fign a capitulation on the 1 of Ne ember. 
when MARIN out with all the honors br RRP 


His pion Highnels i intended to 1. — the campaign with the 


. Ziegenhayn, ee the only fortreſs in Heſſe now poſſeſſed by 


rounded that he was rendered incapable of taking any active part in the 
operations of the remaining part of the campaign. Prince Ferdinand 
mined to lay ſiege to Caſſel; and the French Generals, perceiv- 
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ducted with wonderful ſecrecy, reſolution, and diſpatch, 875 The Emperor 
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the French; but his preparations were interrupted by the dende of arme 
which took place at this period, immediately on ſigning the preliminaries 
of peace between Great Britain and France. Thus ended the military 
career of that celebrated commander, after he had, in the courſe of fix 


ſucceſſive and proſperous campaigns, exhibited to the world the moſt con- 


Nen nn 1 his conſummate FO the art of w „ nila 


On the ad of Sno I aſe died Elizabeth ase of Ruff, ae ied 
anne event the moſt formidable and inveterate of all the enemies of the 
Pruſſian Monarch were converted into friends and allies: for her fucceſ- 
ſor Peter III. —a prince of the houſe of Holſtein, and a deſcendant of the 
elder daughter of Peter the Great - entertained ſo enthuſiaſtic an attach- 
ment to that hero, that he not only concluded a treaty of peace, but ſent 
expreſs orders to the Ruſſian commanders to co-operate with him; and a 
body of troops under Count Czernicheff actually joined the Pruſſian army. 
The Swedes alſo, by his om were ind to accede to terms of ac- 
commodation- | . 
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f In the een of May, Prince Henry, unexpectedly paſſing the 
Muldaw, ſurpriſed the left wing of the Auſtrian camp; on which occaſion 
General Zetzwitz was taken priſoner, with fifteen: hundred men: aſter 
which the Prince made himſelf maſter of Freyburg and in the beginning 
of June repulſed the Auſtrians, who made a ſudden attack upon his camp, 
with great loſs. In Sileſia, the King, now ſtrengthened by the acoeſſion 


of the Ruſſians, as well as by the troops he had withdrawn from Pomera- 
nia, advanced towards Count Daun, who retired at his approach, and leſt a 
free paſſage for the Pruſſians, who inveſted Schweidnitz on the 8th of Au- 


guſt, notwithſtanding the ſeeſſion of the Ruſſians, who, in conſequence 


of a ſurpriſing revolution that had taken place at the Court of St. Peterſ- 


burg, were no longer at liberty to co- operate with him. This was no 
other than the depoſition of the reigning Emperor, by his oun conſort 


Catherine of Anhalt, a woman of great talents, courage, and ambition, 


whoſe juſt reſentment he had fatally! provoked. This enterpriſe was con- 


2 
FI 


T nο⁰ο th |) 


was: s indulging. himſelf in the moſt! perſect eaſe. and ſecurity, at his country 
palace of Oranjebaum, when the Empreſs ſuddenly appearing before it, 


at the head of ten thouſand men, ſummoned bim to ſurrender. With 
this demand he inſtantly complied with the moſt abject puſillanimity, : 


though he was accompanied with his Holſtein Guards, and in-a condition 
to have made a vigorous defence. He was. immediately ſent, under a 
ſtrong eſcort, to the caſtle of Peterſhoff, where, i in a few days, he was 
carried off by 4 ſudden illneſs. This revolution was not productive of 
the leaſt diſcontent or diſorder, in any part of that vaſt empire; the follies 
and vices of the late Czar having rendered him the object of the public 


contempt and deteſtation. The Empreſs. Catherine, though ſhe. would | 
not grant any aſſiſtance to the Pruſſian Monarch, was by no means in- 


elined to recommence the war, and the Ruſſian armies e be- 
gan nn nd en eee Sw: 1 


The p tag of Schweidaitz v was now bs on with: 8 vigor; 3 
mine being ſprung by the beſiegers, on the 8th of October, in conſe- 
quence of which great part of the wall was thrown into the fofle, and. pre- 


parations made ſor a general aſſault, Count de Guaſto, the governor, 


thought proper to beat the chamade; and he and the whole garriſon 
were made priſoners of war. The Imperial and Auſtrian armies in Saxony 
had, during the progreſs of the ſiege, defeated a body of troops under Ge- 


neral Belling, and retaken F reyburg; but Prince Henry, receiving a ſtrong 
reinſorcement from Sileſia, attacked the combined forces under the com- 


mand of the Prince of Stolberg, at break of day, on. the agth of October 


(1762), The action laſted, till, two o clock in the afternoon, when the 


enemy being entirely routed, abandoned the field of battle, and the town. 


of ene with the ola of five than men... 


Ky" * 5 arms een the Cots, of, en Berlin. taking 
u, ſoon aſterwards, this was the laſt ſervice performed in the field by 


Prince Henry, in the courſe of this war, in which he had repeatedly diſ- 
played all the qualities of an accompliſhed. general. And if the Monarch. 
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for his wonderful activity, and for a valor almoſt approneblog to deſpera- 
tion, the Prince was not leſs remarkable for his cool intrepidity, his ſaga- 


Treaty of Hu- City, his firmneſs, and vigilance. The ſuſpenſion of arms was quickly fol- 


W 


lowed by the Treaty of Hubertſburg, the moſt material article of which 


imported, that all conqueſts on each fide ſhould be evacuated, and peace 
re-eſtabliſhed on the footing of former treaties. Such was the iſſue of a 


war in which two hundred and fifty thouſand lives were ſacrificed, an im- 


75 7 
d af- 


Fairs. 
Eſtabliſnment 
of a national 
militia. 


menſity of treaſure expended, and the faireſt en of the Segen re- 
duced to a ſtate of ruin and deſolation. e 


we are now at liberty l to at to the civil 10 political tranſk@ions 


by which the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt was diſtinguiſhed; amongſt the 
firſt and moſt remarkable of which we may reckon the eſtabliſhment of a 
national militia : a meaſure highly popular and patriotic ; though the plan 

itſelf, which was calculated for the emergency of the occaſion, and which 
has never ſuffered any effential alteration, muſt be acknowledged ex- 
tremely crude, imperfect, and deſective. Nor is it to be imagined that 


a comprehenſive and effectual ſyſtem of national defence is to be ſup-- 


ported at fo ſmall an expence as the inſignificant ſum allotted for this moſt 
important purpoſe, and which is ſcarcely equal to the uſual amount of a 
retaining fee to a German EleQtor. The number of men was originally 


fixed by the Houſe of Commons at ſixty- ſour thouſand, hat by the Houſe 
of Lords reduced to thirty-two thouſand. The grand and radical defect 
of this plan is, that a ſervice which ought to be fought as a privilege is im- 


poſed as an obligation. This national army is abſurdiy and arbitraril7 
ſelected from the general maſs of the community, by lot, or, in other 


words, by a blind and indiſcriminate oompulſion; ſo that it ne 


6 flarily 
exhibits a bizarre and fortuitous combination- of alaerity and ſullenneſs, 
of imbecility and vigor, Were regular and reaſonable pay allowed to each 
man, in the intervals of actual ſervice, thoſe who are beſt qualified to ſerve 
would voluntarily and cheerfully enrol themſelves, and the kingdom would 
be defended not by the refuſe, but by the choĩee and flower of the nation. 
And with proper attention to diſcipline, theſe troops might ſoon be- raiſed 


2 or entirely to a level with the regular of the ſervice. In ſact, the 


ſtanding 


Nanidiing ür army of Pri is at this uy no other than a well-regulated na- 


tional militia, adapted to the circumſtances of that country. And were 
a national militia correſponding to the circumſtances of this kingdom once 


eſtabliſhed, the far greater part of the preſent formidable and unconſti- 


| tutional. ſtanding army might be ſafely diſbanded. And though it is re- 


' mote from the province of hiſtory to deſcend to ſpecific or minute calcu- 


lation, it might be eaſily detnonſtrated, that the expence of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment would not equal the amount of the ſums annually voted by 


Parliament for maintaining poſſeſſion of the barren rock of Gibraltar, 


the unjuſt retention of which, notwithſtanding the plain dictates of com- 


mon ſenſe, and the dear-bought experience of Calais, Dunkirk, Port Ma- 


hon, and Tangier, we ſtill continue with credulous enthuſiaſm to believe f 


nn! to the national 3 and Nenn 


In the e of 1757, the SRI recalled her Miniſter, | 


_ Count Coloredo, from London; and at the fame time notified to Mr. 


Keith, the 'Engliſh Miniſter at Vienna, her determination to break off all 


correſpondence with the King of England, declaring that ſhe could not 
ſee with indifference his Britannic Majeſty enter into an alliance with her 


enemy the King of Pruſſia, inſtead of AE her with the ſuccors due by : 


the moſt ſolemn treaties. 


The French * in Holland ql at this time in an n alarming 
degree, Sir Joſeph Yorke, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the Hague, was 
ordered to repreſent to the States-General the aſtoniſhment of the King 
Ol England at the permiſſion given by their High Mightineſſes for the free 
paſſage of a large train of warlike implements and ſtores through Namur 
and Maeſtricht, for the uſe of the French army; and ſtill more at their 


tame acquieſcence in the ſurrender of Oftend and Nieuport, by the 
Empreſs-Queen, to the French, in direct contravention of the Barrier 


Treaty, and of the Treaty of Utrecht, which expreſsly declare, that no 


fortreſs, town, or territory of the Auſtrian Low Countries ſhall be ceded- 
The 
States, however, were not inclined to deviate from their profeſſed ſyſtem 


or transferred to the Crown of France, upon any pretext whatever. 
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| BOOK VI, of neatedlitys and they alleged, without reſerve or heſitation, their ina- 


bility to prevent theſe infractions of former treaties, as Feen e [> 
Ms ow or rather uns 0 conmvance at * e 


At he ez of a0 8 17 * W King: in 1 ey 


from the throne, mentioned the late happy ſucceſſes in Germany, and 


recommended “ that his good brother and ally, the King of Pruſſia, 5 
be aſſiſted in ſuch a manner as his magnanimity and zeal for the common 


_ cauſe appeared to deſerye ; expreſſing his firm reliance on the zeal of bis 
faithful Commons for the ſupport of the Proteſtant religion, and of the li- 


bertics of Europe.” The anſwer of the Commons was in the higheſt de- 
gree dutiful and loyal; and the ſupplies, amounting to conſiderably more 


than ten millions, voted almoſt without the formality of a debate Sir 


Francis Daſhwood only venturing to expreſs his total diſſent from, and 


diſapprobation of, the meaſures now adopted *. How the Proteſtant re- |. 
| ligion was concerned in the difputes of the a belligerent powers, it 


ſeemed, in particular, far beyond the reach of men of common underftand- 
ings to comprehend. It was notorious that Saxony, long accounted the 
firſt Proteſtant power in Germany, was ruined and deſolated by the Pro- 


' teftaut Hero; that the Swedes, who have ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by their zeal in defence of the Proteſtant faith, were themſelves parties in 
this pretended confederacy againſt Proteſtantiſm ;. that Denmark and Hol- 
land diſcovered no particular ſymptoms of alarm on this occaſion, though 
as little inclined to advance the nies; or extend. * mme of HRS 
a8 Great Britain itſelf. , FRO: | | 


Fx 


„ In a debate of the Houſe of Commoiis ſeveral years ſubſequent to this period, Me. Plte 


declared, that every ſeſſion during his adminiſtration he called out, A Has any body any ob- 


jection to the German war? Nobody would object to it, one gentleman, only excepted, ſince 


removed to the Upper Houſe by ſucceſſion to an antient Barony (Sir Francis Daſhwood, now 


Lord Le Deſpencer) ; he told me he did not like a German war; I honored the man for 


it, and was ſorry when he was turned out of his poſt.” On another occaſion he affirmed, 


that it was impoſſible, after the treaties made with the King of Pruſſia, to leave that Mon- 
arch to the mercy of his enemies; and that wanne nnn. 
mmm n we” | 


x : ry * 
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" 3h Thereſontment of Holland was, at this period, cinfented:i in a very bigh 
degree againſt England, in conſequence of the numerous ſeizures made by 
the Eugliſh of Dutch veſſels, employed in carrying naval ſtores and tranſ- 


affixed a prodigious number of commercial ſig- 
natures of the firſt conſequence, was preſented to the States-General, in 
which their High Mightineſſes art ſtrongly urged to protect the commerce 


and navigation of the Republic by an armed force. The King of England, 
on the other hand, declared, by his Ambaſſador, that he would not ſuffer 


porting merchandize, the — of the French iſlands, to pe  Þ 
memorial, to which was 
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an illicit and injurious trade to be carried on under the ſpecious pretext of 


neutrality. And the wiſdom and moderation of the Princeſs Gouvernante 
ſcarcely ſufficed to prevent an open rupture. The death of that Princeſs, 
which took place at the beginning of nen en was the egen of 
teal'a od em nnen n 


5 25 the 8 of Auguſt os a + ek 1 88 Aulic hd 
liſhed, enjoining all Directories of Circles, Imperial Cities, &c. to tranſ- 
mit to Vienna an exact account of thoſe who had diſobeyed the avocatoria 


of the Empire, and adhered to the xzBELLION raiſed by the Elector of 


Brandenburg, that their revenues might be ſequeſtered, and themſelves 
puniſhed in their honors, perſons, and effects. The King of England, 


knowing himſelf to be chiefly aimed at in this decree, preſented, by his 


Miniſter, Baron Gemmingen, a ſpirited memorial to the Diet of the Em- 


pire, enumerating the important ſervices which he had rendered to the 
houſe of Auſtria, for which he had even expoſed his life in the field of 
battle; in return for which the Empreſs-Queen had formed an alliance 
with France for the invaſion of his Electorate : and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had been wounded at Dettingen in the cauſe of her Imperial 
Majeſty, was compelled to fight at Haſtenbeck pegs: the troops of that 


Princeſs, in defence of his father's dominions : that the PI England 


was threatened with the ban of the Empire for not complying with the 
reſolutions of the Diet for aſſembling an army, although the conduct of 
| the Imperial Court rendered it indiſpenſable to his dae to retain his 

. the protection of his ſubjects. He acknowledged 
4K A 
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BOOK VI. lity of King of England, and for juſt reaſons, he had ſent over Engliſh 
troops to Germany, and had taken poſſeſſion of Embden ; for which he N 


* 8 * 


Death of Pope 
Benedict XIV. 


Attempt on 
the life of the 


was accountable to no power upon earth. And he expreſſed his hope that 
the Diet would, upon deliberate advice, not only exhort the Emperor to 
recall or annul his recent mandates, but inſtitute ſuch proceedings againſt 
the Empreſs-Queen, in the quality of Arch-ducheſs of Auſtria, as ſne 
wiſhed to enforce againſt the King of England, as Elector of Hanover.“ 

The original aggreſſion of the laws of the Empire reſted, after all, ſolely 
and plainly with the King of Pruſſia, who was as clearly ſupported and 
defended in his contumacy by the King of England; and if theſe two 
Monarchs, as Members of the Germanic Body, were at liberty to diſobey 

and contemn the decrees of the Diet, the Germanic Conſtitution was no 
more; no common centre of union remained, by which that 'vaſt body 
could exerciſe its ſovereign authority, or even demonſtrate its political 
exiſtence. The Diet, however, wiſely choſe to refrain, in preſent cir- 
cumſtances, from the aſſumption of a prerogative which they were in no 
condition to enforce; and the numberleſs memorials and counter-me- 
morials, publiſhed in the courſe of this war; ſerved to little other purpoſe 
than to ſhew the extraordinary degree of RY and rancor 1 which 
. the belligerent powers were univerſal] y actuated. 


In the courſe of this year died the celebrated Prins Lambertini, WAY 
on his elevation to the Papal chair, A. D. 1740, aſſumed the name of 
Benedict XIV. The good ſenſe, candor, and moderation of this amiable 
Pontiff made him ſcarcely leſs the ſubje of eſteem and veneration in the 
Proteſtant than the Catholic ſtates of Europe. But, unfortunately, his 
political influence was too weak to enable him to compoſe thoſe differences 
by which Chriſtendom had been fo long diſgraced and deſolated. He 
was ſucceeded' in the Papacy by Cardinal Rezzonico, Biſhop. of Padua, 
who took the name of Clement XHI. And the-new Pope found an early 
opportunity of diſplaying his weakneſs and bigotry, by. ſending a conſe- 
Maa accompanied with his apoſtolic benediction, to the Auf. 

General Count Daun. A recent attempt; ſcarcely worthy of hiſtorio 
— as neither ariſing from. any 3 cauſe, nor produeing any po- 
"=o litical: 


GEORGE I. 
litical effect, had been ee the life of the King of France, by an in- 


une fanatic of the name of Damien, who, in conſequence of this crime, 


expired in torments ; the national ſufferance, and much more the national 
approval, of which, in the view of reaſon and humanity, degraded the cha- 


ter of the moſt poliſhed and civilized country on the globe to a tem- 


5 porary level with that of the Onondagas and Cherokees. In the autumn 

of the preſent year, a royal aſſaſſination in all its cifcumſtances much more 
extraordinary and intereſting, the full extent and myſterious nature of 
which have never been perfectly developed, was attempted on the perſon. 
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and on the 
King of Por- 
tugal. | 


of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, who paſſing, September 3, in his carriage 
over a ſolitary ſpot near the palace of Belem, was fired at and dangerouſly. 
wounded by two villains on horſeback, one of whom made his eſcape: 
the other being put to the queſtion impeached the Duc d' Aveiro, Preſi- 


dent of the Palace, the Marquis and Marchioneſs of Tavora, the Count 
d' Atouguia, and ſeveral other perſons of the higheſt rank, as parties in 


this conſpiracy, who were accordingly tried, convicted, and ſuffered death 
on the ſcaffold. It appearing from undoubted evidence, that the Jeſuits, 
who had been for ſome time paſt in diſgrace at Court, were the principal 


inſtigators to this wieked attempt, the effects and property of the whole 


mum were ſequeſtered, and: a _— of beniſhment finally iſſued _—_ 


; : The ee of England being convened in Wa (4758), the 
Lord Keeper Henley made a ſpeech to both Houſes, by command of his 


Majeſty, in which the ſucceſſes of the year were oftentatiouſly enumerated; 


and the Commons were anew. exhorted vigorouſly to ſupport the King of 


Pruſſia, and the reſt of his Majeſty's. allies. The expence incurred by 
England at this time for the payment of ſubſidies and the maintenance 


of armies in Germany alone, exceeded three millions ſterling; which im- 


menſe ſum, as well as all the other ſupplies demanded by the Miniſter, 


were now voted almoſt as a matter of courſe. Towards the termination 


of the ſeſſion, May 1759, the King informed. the two Houſes, by meſ- 
_ ſages delivered by Lord Holderneſs and Mr. Pitt, the two-Seoretaries- of 
State, that he had l authentic advice of x preparations making by the 


1759 
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French Court with a deſign to invade Great Britain 2 and both Houſes 1 in 
return, aſſured his Majeſty: of their determination to ſupport, with their 
lives and fortunes, his perſon. and government againſt all attempts what - 
ever. Directions alſo! were iſſued to the Lords Lieutenants of the re- 


ſpective counties of the kingdom to uſe their utmoſt diligence and atten- 
tion in exeouting the ſeveral acts of Parliament made for the better order- 
ing the militia. This alarm, en * the defeat ob the French fleet 


| on Admiral nn Rat fubfided. - Rag ING ws ail 


Death of Fer- 
dinand II. 
King of Spain. 


* 
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Mb the 00 e an . ere political importance took 
For in the death of Ferdinand, King of Spain, who, in conſequ nce of 


the lots of the Queen his conſort, had, for many months, renounced all 


company, neglected all buſineſs, and indulged in the utmoſt exceſſes of 


ſorrow, under the weight of which he languiſhed, without relief or inter- 


miſſion, to the final termination of his life. He was ſucceeded by his 


brother Don Carlos, King of the Sicilies a prince by no means ſo fa- 


vorably diſpoſed as his predeceſſor to the Engliſh nation; and who ſtill 
| harbored a deep reſentment of the inſult offered to his erown and dignity 


in the former war, by the threatened bombardment of his capital, and the 
humiliating treaty of neutrality to which he was compelled npelled to accede. 
This monarch, previous to his departure from Naples, by a ſolemn edit 


reſigned the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to his younger ſon, Don Fer- 


dinand, in contravention and contempt of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which expreſsly declares, that, if the Infant Don Carlos ſhall ſucceed to 
the throne of Spain, the duchies of Parma, apa and Guaſtalla ſhall 


revert to the houſe of Auſtria, and the Infant Don Philip ſhall ſacceed to 


the throne of the Sicilies. But to this article Don Carlos had neyer ac- 
ceded ; and the Court of Vienna was not at hw time ii in a eee to en- 
force the obſervance of it. h | 8 


In November 17595 the bleme was s again e 1 cone 
and the Lord Keeper again enlarged on the fignal ſucceſſes of his Ma- 


jeſty's arms by ſea and land; particularly diſtinguiſhing the reduction of 


Quebec and the victory of Minden declaring, however, by the command | 


K. GBORGE II. 


bol bis 3 « that, as TY Majeſty entered not into this war from 
views of ambition, he did not wiſh to continue it from motives of reſent- 
ment; that the defire of his Majeſty's heart was to ſee-a ſtop put to the 


| effuſion of Chriſtian blood, whenever juſt and honorable. terms of peace 
could be obtained.” Tt was conſolatory to the humane and diſpaſſionate 


en of the nation, after the ſacrifice of ſuch countleſs hecatombs of hu- 
man victims, and the expenditure of ſo many millions of treaſure, at length 
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to Hear the ſound of peace. But the majority, intoxicated with ideas of 


conqueſt, were far from wiſhing the ſpeedy termination of the war; and 
from the enormous ſupplies granted by Parliament, amounting this year to 
no leſs. than fifteen millions, it ſeemed as if the nation, eager for its own 


nee and ruin, was n to e glory with bread. 


5 the 40 of this folfion; an effort was made to render 8 the 
famous Parliamentary Qualification Act of Queen Anne, by the introduc- 
tion of a bill, which, with ſome modifications, eventually paſſed into a law. 
By virtue of the new act, it became neceflary for every perſon elected a 
member of the Houſe of Commons, to deliver in a paper or ſchedule to the 
Speaker of the Houſe, ſpecifying the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
whereby he makes out his qualification. But this regulation ſerved only 
to increaſe in ſome degree the trouble, and not at all to diminiſh the fre- 
quency of evaſion. The truth is, that the act, which was originally de- 
ſigned to promote the intereſts of a faction, is fo contrary to the ſenſe and 
to the intereſt of the nation, that it neither can nor ought to be enforced. 
Perfect freedom of choice on the part of the people i is the only rational ſe- 
curity for the integrity of the repreſentative body ; and to impoſe any arbi- 
trary reſtrictions of this nature, by which they might be eventually de- 
prived of the ſervices of ſome of the moſt honeſt and able members of the 
community, is an-unconſtitutional violation of their Jail » and impreſeripti- 


ble rights“. 
| T he 


„ This a& of Queen Anne, ort cginally framed/to eee of the Tory fe- 


tion, can be juſtified on no principle of reaſon or equity; for there is no ground to ſuppoſe 
that integrity bears any determinate ratio to property. Men in the higher walks of life are 


far from being, on that account, the molt independent. Having a ſpecific rank to ſupport, = 


„ 


Parliamentary 
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Act. 
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The ſubject which at this time chiefly engroſſed the public. attention, 
was the court- martial held upon Lord George Sackville, Commander of 
the Britiſh forces in Germany, in conſequence of the charge brought 


againſt him of diſobeying the repeated orders of Prince Ferdinand, to ad- 
- vince with the cavalry, in order to ſuſtain the infantry, and to attack the 
enemy, already broken, at the memorable battle of Minden. From this 
charge his Lordſhip was not able to clear himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the 
public. For, though it appeared that there was in the orders tranſmitted 


by the different Aides-du- camp ſome degree of variation, perhaps of in- 


conliſtency, it was univerſally acknowledged that the neceſſity of bringing 


the cavalry into immediate action was ſtrongly and repeatedly urged to his 
Lordſhip. Colonel Fitzroy *, in particular, after ſtating the circumſtances 
which occaſioned the order, added, was We , * that it was a 


and 1 the leaſt degradation from i it, FA Sie STONY ih for table and families | 


to aſk—admitting that they cheriſh no ambitious idens of advancement—at leaſt to maintaia 


their accuſtomed level in ſociety. Whereas, perſons in leſs elevated ſtations, of inferior for- 
tune, and different habits, more eaſily learn to moderate their deſires, and not unfrequently 


entertain a real indifference for thoſe honors and riches which it is the Tot of 1 few to 


polleſg— 
« And which to e 8A \ thouſand-fol 1 3 
Than ſweet at firſt t- acquire,” > 


It is true, that abſolute indigence is apparently ad with 8 but FR 


is little danger that perſons of this deſcription ſhould be returned Members to Parliament, 


except the virtue of the individual ſhould in ſome rare inſtance be deemed proof againſt all 
temptation, as in the caſe of the famous Andrew Marvel, who is ſaid, after refuſing a treaſury 
warrant for a thouſand pounds, to have been under the I ns of * applying t toa SIO for 
the loan of a guinea, 


« Gemmas, marmor, ebur, 83 Ggilla, tabells 
Argentum, veſtes Gætulo murice tinctas * 
unt qui non habeant; eſt qui non curat haber. Hor. 


| « Gold, filver, ivory, vaſes ſculptur'd high, 
Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Tyrian dye, 


There are who have not—and thank Heaven there are, e ART 
Who, if they have not, think not worth their care.” _ Pors. 


No Lord Southampto g. 
8 glorious 


. GEORGE II. 


. n for the Engliſh to diſtinguiſh themſelves and that his 
| Lordſhip, by leading them on, would gain immortal honor.“ Admitting, 
then, the commands of his Serene Highneſs to be in any reſpect doubt- 
ſul, his Lordſhip might ſurely have been guided in the interpretation of 
them by his own diſcretion ; and nothing could be more abſurd or unpar- 
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donable than to waſte thoſe irreparable moments in coldly ſeeking an ex- 


planation of orders, which ought to have been occupied in the vigorous 
execution of them. In concluſion, the court-martial adjudged that Lord 
George Sackville was guilty of diſobeying the orders of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, his Commander—declaring him, for this offence, incapable 


Lord George 
Sackville de- 
graded by ſen- 
tence of a 
court-marttal. 


of ſerving his Majeſty in any military capacity whatſoever, This ſen- 
tence was confirmed by the King, who, as a farther mark of his reſent- 


ment, called in Council for the Council-book, and ordered the name of 


Lord George Sackville to be truck out of the liſt of Privy Counſellors. 
Such was the laſt public act of this Monarch's reign and life: for, on Sa- 
turday the 25th of October 1760, being at the palace of Kenſington, 
where he commonly reſided, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplectic fit, 
ſoon. after his riſing in uſual health in the morning. Recovering his 


ſenſes after a ſhort interval, he deſired, with a faint voice, that his daugh- | 
Death of the 


ter the Princeſs Amelia might be ſent for; but, before her arrival, he ex- 


pired, in the ſeyenty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his 


1eign. During this long period, he had experienced many viciſſitudes of 


King. 


| fortune ; but he lived to ſee himſelf the moſt ſucceſsful of all the Engliſh 
Monarchs. And, after the dark and lowering aſpect which his +a f 


horizon occaſionally exhibited, di ſun ſet at laſt in a golden cloud. 


The character of this CET i is not eaſy cither to miſtake or to miſ- 


His character. 


repreſent. Endowed by nature with an underſianding by no means com- 
prehenſive, he had taken little pains to improve and expand his original 


powers by intellectual cultivation. Equally a ſtranger to learning and the 
arts, he ſay the rapid increaſe of both under his reign, without contribut- 
ing in the remoteſt degree to accelerate that progreſſion by any mode of 
encouragement, or even beſtowing, probably, a ſingle thought on the 


means of their advancement. Inheriting all the political prejudices of his 
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fithes—prejudiebs c in a partiality natural and erden be 


was never able to extend his views beyond the adjuſtment of the Germa- 
nic balance of power; and reſting with unſuſpicious ſatisfaction in that 
ſyſtem, into which he had been early initiated, he never roſe even to the 
conception of that ſimple, dignified, and impartial conduct, which it is 


equally the honor and intereſt of Great Britain to maintain in all the com- 


plicated conteſts of the Continental States. It is curious to remark, that | 
the grand objects of the two Continental wars of this reign were diametri- 
cally oppoſite : in the firſt, England fought the aggrandizement—in the 
ſecond, the abaſement of the houſe of Auſtria, And in what mode the 
conſequent advancement of Pruſſia, at an expence to England fo enor- 
mous, to the rank of a primary power in Europe, has, contributed to the 

eſtabliſhment or preſervation of that political balance upon the accurate 


poiſe of which many have affirmed, and perhaps ſome have believed, that 


the ſalvation of England depends, yet remains to be explained. In the 


internal government of his kingdoms, this Monarch appears, however, to 


much greater advantage than in the contemplation of his ſyſtem of foreign 


politics. Though many improper conceſſions were made by the Parlia- 


ment to the Crown during the courſe of this reign, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that no violation of the eſtabliſhed laws or liberties of the kingdom 


can be imputed to the Monarch. The general principles of his adminiſtra- | 
tion, both civil and religious, were liberal and juſt. Thoſe penal ſtatutes 


| which form the diſgrace of our judicial code, were, in his reign, meliorated, 


and virtually ſuſpended, by the ſuperior mildneſs and equity of the Execu- 
tive Power. And it was a well-known and memorable declaration of this 
beneficent Monarch, © that, during his reign, there ſhould be no perſecu- 
tion for conſcience ſake.” Though ſubject to occaſional allies of paffion, 
his diſpoſition was naturally generous and eaſily placable. On various oc- 
caſions, he had given fignal demonſtrations of perſonal bravery; nor did the 


general tenor of his conduct exhibit proofs leſs ſtriking of his rectitude and 


integrity: and, if he cannot be ranked amongſt the greateſt, he is at leaſt 
entitled to be claſſed with the moſt reſpectable Princes of the age in which 
he lived, and his memory 18 a held i in national eſteem and ve- 
neration. | ene? > 8 | | 
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The conerat ſtate of literature and the arts ein this reign it may be 
thought improper to paſs over without a ſpecific, however tranſient, men- 
tion, In the early part of it, a ſhadow of royal protection and encourage- 
ment diſplayed itfelf in the countenance. given by Queen Caroline—a 
princeſs of an excellent underſtanding and much liberality of ſentiment — 


to ſeveral learned men, with whom ſhe loved freely to converſe; particu- 


larly. with Dr. Samuel Clarke, ſo famous for his theological and metaphy- 
fical writings; and whoſe ſpeculative opinions, in their full extent, the 
Queen was believed to have deeply imbibed. Hoadley, the friend of this 
illuſtrious philoſopher, was advanced, through a long ſeries of promotions, 
to the Biſhopric of Wincheſter ; and Dr. Clarke himſelf was, it is ſaid, 


deſtined, had not his death prematurely and unexpectedly intervened, to 


the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury. Theſe great and celebrated eccleſiaſtics, 


the brighteſt ornaments and luminaries of the Englifh Church, were anxi- 


ouſly ſolicitous to advance its true intereſt, as well as honor, by effecting a 
farther reform, both of its diſcipline and doctrine, on the genuine princi- 
ples of Proteſtantiſm. But the political caution, and not the ee 
nog, of the governing Pn unhappily 2 the . 


The Prince of Wales alſo, at a ſubſequent nds; e a | difpaſition, | 


though reſtrained in the ability, to become a munificent patron of litera- 
ture: and Mallet, Thomſon, and Young, are faid to have been particularly 


diſtinguiſhed by his bounty. The Seaſons, and the M ht Thoughts, are 
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the reign of 
Op II. 


poems of high and deſerved celebrity. But the moſt truly poetical genius 


of this reign was unqueſtionably Gray, had his powers been fully expanded 


by the ſunſhine of popular and courtly encouragement ; for the flame of 


genius neyer burns ſo bright as when it is fed by the incenſe: of praiſe. 
The Bard and Church-yard Elegy are maſter-picces of ſublime enthuſiaſin, 


and plaintive elegance. In the drama no tragedies appeared which could 


ſtand even a momentary competition with the adinired and pathetic pro- 
ductions of Otway, or even the elegant though leſs impaſſioned perform- 


ances of Rowe. In comedy, Congreve, Vanbrugb, and Farquhar yet re- 
mained unrivalled. And of the far greater part of the numerous dramatic 
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pieces of this period, it may be affirmed in the words of boa «that - 
the "OT Muſe gave ſmiles, the comic fleep.” . 8 5 


In one ſpecies of literary compoſition, however, and that of the higheſt 


importance, the reign of George II. may boaſt a decided and indiſputable 


ſuperiority; and in the province of hiſtory, the names of Hume and Ro- 


bertſon will ever claim the higheſt rank of eminence. Taking it for 


all in all, Hume's Hiſtory of England may perhaps be juſtly regarded as 

the greateſt effort of hiſtoric genius which the world ever ſaw. His philo- 
ſophic impartiality, approaching indeed occafionally the confines of indif- 
ference, his profound ſagacity, his diligence of reſearch, his felicity of ſe- 
lection and arrangement, the dignified: elegance of his ſtyle, which: yet 
rarely aſpires to elevation or energy—all combine to ſtamp upon this work 


the charaRteriſtics of high and indiſputable excellence. With ſuch happi- 


neſs, and with touches ſo maſterly, are the principal perſonages of his hi-. 
tory delineated, that a more clear and perfect idea is frequently conveyed | 


by Mr. Hume, in a few lines, than we are able to derive from the elaborate 


amplifications of Lord Clarendon, whoſe hiſtorical portraits, though drawn 
certainly with great accuracy and cloſeneſs of obſervation, are finiſhed ra- 


ther in the ſtyle of the Flemiſh than the Roman ſchool. With reſpe to 


the Hiſtorian of Charles V. it is ſufficient to ſay, that he has been often 


highly, but never too highly praiſed. From a rude and indigeſted chaos 


of matter he has ſelected thoſe facts which are truly and permanently in- 
tcreſting, and which alone it imports-poſterity to know, connecting them 
with exquiſite ſkill, and adorning his narration with all the graces of a 
ſimple, pure, and luminous diction, wholly free from thoſe meretricious 


- ornaments, that tumid pomp, and gaudy diſplay of eloquence, by which 


later writers have been unfortunately ambitious to acquire reputation. 


In metaphyſics, Hartley eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem admirable for its ſimplicity, 
for the extent and importance of its practical application, and its perfect 
correſpondence with all the actual phenomena of human nature, upon the 


. firm and immovable foundation of Locke. This ſyſtem, now riſing into 


general 


& 
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general regard and eſtimation, has been violently attacked by ſome in- BOOK v1. 


genious writers, whoſe darts have “ faintly tinkled on the brazen ſhield” 
of this great philoſopher, the theory of whom has been moſt ably vindi- 
eated by the pen of the celebrated Prieſtley, whoſe name, at once the glory 
and the reproach of the Engliſh nation, is revered in every part of the 
globe where the light of ſcience has penetrated ; and whoſe peculiar praiſe 
and honor it is, long to have been the object of the malignant animoſity, 
and, as far as the ſpirit of the times would permit, of the 8 7 w_ the 

1 "_ Yana” of the —_— 
In ge Ah na erilicitin debt Warburton, and more re- 

| _ n ſhone with W luſtre. Io 


we bg amidſt an hoſt oP great and reſpectable: names, it cannot 
be deemed invidious to beſtow the higheſt applauſe on that of Lardner, 
who, unaſſiſted by the advantages, and unadorned by the honors, of our 
national ſeminaries of education, compoſed a ſtupendous work on the cre- 
dibility of Chriſtianity, no leſs to be admired for its candor, impartiality, 
and ſagacious ſpirit of reſearch, than its amazing extent and depth of eru- 
dition; and it is not without reaſon that he has been ſtyled, by a juſtly 
celebrated writer, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality either to the cauſe 
or the advocate, the prince of modern divines.“ Foſter, Leland, 
Chandler, Abernethy, Duchal, and many other eminent names, not of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, maintained alſo, with- diſtinguiſhed honor to 
themſelves, by their various learned theological and philoſophical writings, 


at once the reputation of their ſeparate communion, and the authority of 


that common faith which all denominations of Chriſtians are equally con- 
cerned to ſupport. In the pale of the Eſtabliſhment, the venerable Lowth - 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all his cotemporaries, by adorning the pro- 
foundeſt diſquiſitions in ſacred literature with all the charms. of claſſic 
elegance. And the excellent Jortin, in the juſtneſs and comprehenſion 
of his views, the clearneſs and accuracy of his reaſonings, attained to high, ; 
perhaps unrivalled, pre-eminence. His Remarks vn Ecclefpaftical Hiſtory 
abound with the moſt candid and liberal ſentiments ; and his Life f 
Eraſmus 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Eraſmus diſcovers a mind perfectly congenial with that of the illuſtrious. 


ſcholar whoſe portrait he has delineated—the ſame ingenuous ſimplicity, 


the ſame urbanity, wit, and poliſhed keenneſs of ſatire in rectitude equal, 


in fortitude ſuperior. Had Eraſmus flouriſhed in our days, Jortin would 
ſurely have been his favorite and choſen friend ; for we know that his 
admired and beloved Colet was but the Jortin of a former age. For the 
famous and incomparable preface prefixed to his Remarks, he is ſaid to 


have been menaced by the High Church bigots of his time with a legal 


proſecution ; but this threat was rendered ineffectual by the moderation 


of the governors of the Church at that period, and particularly of Her- 
ring, Archbiſhop of Canterbury—a prelate eminent for diſcernment, can- 


dor, and benignity, and who had declared to Dr. Jortin that he would be 
to him what Warham had been to Eraſmus. It was, however, late in life 
before the extraordinary merits of Jortin attracted that attention to which 


they were ſo well intitled : and he himſelf truly and feelingly ſpeaks of the 


patronage ſaid to be afforded to literature by men of mak and e as 
«a Milefian fable and a * tale.” | 1 Rey | 


Refers the conclaſien of this reign, ee in n in ae 
Wilton, began to riſe into fame : and the exquiſite muſical compoſitions. 


of Handel were vigorouſly emulated by Arne and Boyce. But to what- Es 


ever degree of perfection ſcience, literature, and the arts, aroſe, during 
eren its laſt ſplendid and memorable period, the ſole and excluſive honor 


of patronage appertains—not to the Court—not to any Mzcenas or 


Dorſet of the age—not to the encouragement derived from academical 
honors or premiums—but to the taſte, diſcernment, and ION of the 


NaAaT1ioN. 


- THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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